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F()Hi:\S()Hl) 

The  erulfiivor.  in  coiupiliii^'  tlii«»  l»«M»k.  l»u.«.  Un-n  l«>  allow  Juines 
MalmnfV  to  tril  his  own  lift*  iti^ry  hy  liin  writintft,  as  fur  as  ixtHsihle. 
Who  roiihl  tril  iM-ttir  than  his  r><wiyH  «an.  his  ruirs  of  lifr.  his  sprini^s  of 
action     his  very  inin«»st  thoughts,  even,  art-  i*x|Mi.Ht'«i  in  tluMu. 

Thf  cii-sayji  \vhi<'h  art*  prf.MMitril  to  tin*  n^uhT  art*  ones  which  tlic 
compiler  of  this  work  was  fortiuiatc  enough  t«i  ^'ct  |MiHM<^»ion  of  in  her 
chihIhtMMl,  cntirfly  unknown  to  the  author.  To  her  ihcy  wen-  pri<t- 
less  an<l  so  wen*  carefully  cherishetl. 

The  scojK*  of  this  work  einhract's  examples  of  James'  work  from  the 
time  he  etitere»l  the  North  Hr«Hikliehl  Hi^'h  S<  hool  to  the  time  of  his 
ileath.  An  attempt  has  Ik**-!!  ma<ie  to  show,  hy  the  .seiectionii.  what 
was  |M)silivi*ly  true,  that  every  realm  of  llioii^'ht  and  rvrry  pliav  of 
human  exi.sten<v  ap|M'ale<l  to  him.  Al.so  to  .show  the  lirouchie>is.  depth 
aixl  ori^'iiuility  of  his  mind. 

'I'he  work  wouM  have  fallen  far  short  «»f  its  aim  if  it  w«*n*  not  for  his 
j;«mm1  friends  who  cheerfully  wrote  of  the  times  when  they  were  closely 
n.H<wK'iated  with  him.  To  thcni  nnd  to  all  wh«)  ren«ierf<l  any  service, 
I  herehy  tender  my  most  grateful  thanks 

Many  of  the  ({notations  which  precede  the  chapters  were  written 
by  James.  For  the  njost  part  the  others  were  nuirked  hy  him  in  his 
IxNiks,  s(i  they  may  l>«*  said  lo  Iw  really  a  part  of  him.  Kver>"thi  i^»  in 
his  l>«K)ks  that  reminded  him  of  the  cherished  si-enes  of  his  childluHMi 
\vn.s  marktMJ.  Also  passages  which  depictctl  ffreat  .stronnth  of  char- 
acter.      The  one  preceding;  (  haplcr  \  III  is  an  example. 

All  the  pa|K*rs  have  l>een  puMislic«l  in  their  ori^iiuil  condition,  with 
hut  a  single  exception.  The  only  pa|>ors  James  had  prepare*!  for 
puMication.  used  in  this  lKM)k.  were  the  jmkmus  and  the  "  Kn^lish 
I'lK'ts'  Deht  to  the  Church."  It  was  his  intention  to  puhlish  his 
le<*ture  on  "SK-ialism  and  Anarchism.'  ImjI  he  wanted  to  ren.sc  it 
first. 

When  he  prepared  that  lecture  he  was  a  \ery  si«'k  man,  so  I  asketl 
his  pMMJ  fri«'nd,  Mr.  .\rthur  .\st<»r  Carey,  if  he  would  j?o  over  it  care- 
fully. Mr.  Carey  did  so  and  wrote  mr  iis  follows:  "I  have  made  hut 
f«*w  changes  those  <-hanj;es  were  niade  to  hriii^:  out  the  meaning:  a 
little  clearer — in  no  ca.se  have  I  changed  the  meaning;  or  added  any- 
fhini:  to  if." 

.\fter  <'ompleting  this  work  I  ac<ic|entally  found  a  file.  whi<-h  had 
es<aped  niy  attention,  filled  with  lett«'rs.  from  |>eople  in  all  walks  of 
life,  thanking  James  for  the  favors  he  had  nMi<lerei|  them  The 
letf«'rs  n>v«'jded  a  side  of  his  chara«'ter  that  has  scarcely  lK*«'n  touche<I 
Uj>on  in  this  lKX)k.  Charity  was  his  prcatest  characteristic.  The  I>e9t 
remains  untold. 

NellikM.  M.^monkv. 


Cahdinal'»  Residence, 

tOS   \.   ClIAKLKS  Sr.. 
H  M.TIMoKK. 


XkW    OltLEANS,    LoiISIANA, 

March  tlir  Mnl.  l'H7. 
Mi>s  Nki.i.ik  M.   M  \ii<»\kv, 

12  (i  Strcft.  Soiilh  n..^t(.ii.  Mass. 

Ml/  di'dr  Miss  Malionei/: 

Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  '27th  ult.,  has  been  foruarded  to  nie  lirre 
in  New  Orleans  where  I  am  spending:  a  few  days. 

.VUhouj^h  I  had  freciuenlly  heard  of  your  brother,  I  do  not  recall 
ever  having  the  pleasure  of  meetinu  him. 

I  am  pleaseil  to  hear  that  you  arc  about  to  publish  a  Memoir  of  liiin 
and  I  most  heartily  bless  your  uudcrfakiu^'.  for  I  am  sure  that  it  is  for 
you  a  work  of  love. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  essay*  you  enclosed  with  your 
letter,  written  by  hiiu  during  his  first  year  in  High  S<-liool.  It  shows 
a  clear  understanding  of  a  question  which  is  of  so  umch  interest  dur- 
ing these  times. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

J.    (   AHD.     (ilBBONS, 

Archbishop  of  Ball i more. 
*  The  essay  referred  to  is  "  (lught  Women  to  Vote.' " 
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Sixty-one  yran*  ap>,  mi  ^'riuliiatiii^'  frotii  Iliirvunl  ( *oIlrf»«'  in  tlic 
CloA-H  c»f  \Ho^,  I  t«M»k  for  my  ('(>ininen<'<*inn»t  uulijiTt,  "The  School- 
ma.strr  of  tin*  Fiiturt'."  that  Immmk  *hr  occupation  which  I  hail  chosen 
for  at  h'H>t  the  Ix'j^iiiiiiji^;  of  my  a<tive  hfe.  I  was  alnjuly  m-11|c«1  in  n 
Minall  schiMil,  in  the  ph-anant  town  of  ('oiK-ord,  and  saw  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  continue  there,  and  in  that  a^rnfaliU*  and  uvful  pursuit. 
I*n»vidcii«f  <hn'<'te«|  the  cour«*e  of  my  thiy.s  otherwise;  hut  I  never 
n'f^retti'd  the  choi«v  I  (ir>t  made,  of  the  function  in  whi<'li  I  was  to  test 
wh«'ther  it  would  Im-  allow»*«|  me  to  move  the  prrat  w«»rM,  Im*  it  ever  so 
Htth*,  with  the  snuill  h'ver  of  the  teacher  of  l)oy.s  and  ^'irls.  It  was 
hut  a  few  years  after  my  ^'radiuition,  an<l  In'fore  I  ^'ave  up  my  mIukjI, 
that  our  friend,  James  Mahoney,  was  l)orn.  who  so  well  filled  tin*  func- 
tio?j  de<-lan'«i  to  Im-  of  such  value  to  mankiml. 

Like  my  nei^'hlMir.  ncnr>-  Thoreau,  a  natural  inclination  f»)r  study 
nnd  thou^'hl  turned  th<'  wi>hes  «>f  his  family  toward  the  ac«|uinMnent  hy 
him  <»f  the  higher  nlucation,  whi<h  aftjTwani  fitted  him  for  thoM-  up- 
jMT  walks  of  instruction  in  which  he  so  loiif?  lal>ore<l.  He  ^raduate<i 
from  the  distinjfuished  collejje  at  Amherst,  at  the  a^e  of  twjMity-two, 
hut  still  cotitimie<l  to  follow  a  line  of  studies  which  t<M>k  him  to  Halti- 
m«in\  to  Hoston  and  finally  to  lii-rlin.  The  names  of  his  hi^'her  in- 
structors, including  thoM-  of  Dr.  Nvlye  of  .Vmherst,  Dr.  Herln'rl 
Adams  and  Wo^MJrow  Wilson  at  Haltitnore,  an<l  of  Paulsen  in  (lor- 
niany,  an^  piarant<"<vs  of  the  s«»lid  and  varied  culture,  with  which  ho 
carried  on  for  thirty  years,  and  with  a  steady  dis<ipliuc  an«l  an  or- 
ganizing fa<ulty  which  diMvs  not  always  accom()any  hi>;h  attainmont.s, 
the  wrious  husiness  of  instruction. 

In  a  countrv"  like  ours,  where  then-  is  an  ea^er  thirst  f<»r  the  practical 
I>cnerits  of  eilucation,  hut  n  small  and  profMJrtionately  (hx'ri'asinp  desire 
f(»r  the  nnvarijs  of  the  s<holar's  harder  and  ill-nNjuited  atfainmenis,  it 
i.s  most  attractive  to  .stx*  a  zeal  so  native,  and  an  accomplishment  so 
succrs-sfully  gaine<i,  as  was  notiecnhle  in  Mr.  Mahoney.  He  did  honor 
to  a  race  tioloj  for  its  learning  sijice  the  earliest  av:es  of  its  hislory;  and 
it  wa.s  with  him  no  M'lfish  ac«piisition,  fosteriiifj  pride  and  withholding 
him  from  the  companionship  of  his  kind;  hut  what  he  hml  actjuirwl 
with  toil  and  travel  he  imparted  freely,  with  lalM»r  and  journeyinp.  to 
those  with  whom  his  way  of  life  hmu^ht  him  into  ac<juaintanoe.  His 
iiterarj-  talent  kept  pace  with  his  gift  for  in.stniction  and  for  organiza- 
tion; for  he  was  not  one  of  those  sin^cialists  wim  can  do  only  f»ne  «»r  two 
things  well;  hut  had  that  i:ener:il  f.u  ililv  fur  the  fa-^ks  ..f  the  scholar, 
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the  <iti/.«-ti  iuhI   tlic   practical   man,   which   Milton  commends,   and 
would  have  iiuid*'  thr  aim  of  his  iiohlc  system  of  education. 

lie  had  his  trials  and  disappoint merit.s  like  others,  and  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  ruh-  that  his  giKnl  was  sometimes  misinterpreted,  where  it 
could  not  he  niisiMiderstood.  Those  who  serve  mankind  with  much 
exiK'ctalion  of  ^ratiludi'  are  apt  to  Ik*  disaj)pointe(l;  even  justice  is 
not  always  rendered  to  «-\cellent  and  earnest  service.  The  motives 
nuist  Ir'  reli^'ious,  as  his  were;  ami  (hen  the  result  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
satisfactory.  Wordsworth  luus  well  slated  the  rule  for  self-consecrated 
persons,  in  that  Sonnet  which  thus  closes: 

Knrtlily  fain«' 
Is  Fortune's  fniil  (lc|)cii<lniit;  yet  llicre  lives 
.\  Judge  who,  ns  ninu  eininui,  l)y  merit  jfivcs; 
To  whose  nll-ponderirif;  mind  a  noMe  nim, 
FiiithfuIIy  kept,  is  ns  n  nol>Ie  dee<l; 
In  whose  pure  si)?lit  all  virtue  doth  succeed. 

Frank  B.  Sanborn. 
Concord,  Massachusetts, 
May  20,  1916. 
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Only  u  wrrk.  iir  twii  iM-fort*  James  Mulioury*  Ntartnl  on  lii.t  fateful 
tri|)  to  Cnlifoniia.  he  met  a  InivIummI  friend  in  liunton,  with  whom  he 
felt  fn*e  to  soar  into  the  realms  uf  pliilosuphy.  even  on  a  (-aMial  eneoim- 
t«*r  in  the  stn-et.  I'he  talk  turned  in  the  «ourM*  of  time  to  the  ^n-at 
war  an«i  fmrtieularly  tin*  futun-  of  KurojM?.  A  natural  Hidelight  of 
this  phase,  that  interestnl  JHtth.  was  the  futun-  of  Irelarnl;  \vhetlnT 
it  wouhl  Im'  a  fontenteil  Iml  intej^nil  part  of  the  Hritish  Kntpin".  an 
inile|M>n<lent  nation;  u  jM*If->;overninK  outlier  of  the  empire;  anything, 
he  ho|M>4|.  hut  the  sullen  vassal  as  of  yon*.  His  HipM-ast  was  that 
the  awful  toll  of  hattle.  wouhl  hrin^;  alM)ut  one  );n-at  ^kmI  a  happy 
culmination  t»f  the  mi.s4*nil>le  a^e-lon^  stor\'  of  In>lan«l. 

MahoiM'v  was.  of  «-ourse.  a  New  Knplaiuler  throuj:li  ami  throuph — 
Inirn  antl  hred  on  mi<l-Massa«|iusrlts'  hills.  e(lu«-ate<l  in  Amherst, 
Johns  Hopkins.  Harvard  and  n«rliii.  Mwl  the  home  of  his  ancestors 
had  a  deep  inten-st  fur  him.  This  was  hut  natural  from  a  man  whoso 
father  <ame  from  Cork  <ounty  and  his  mother  was  a  Carroll  from 
Clare  county,  a  relative  of  the  Maryland  Carrolls.  of  whom  it  will 
Im'  nvalled  Charles  Carroll  i>f  Carrollton.  fa<ed  a  haii^'in^'  in  sibling 
the  Declaration. 

Mahoney  wouM  hxtk  hack,  with  a  plowinfj  eye.  to  the  stirring 
tale  of  Kin^r  Mahon.  |>ossil»ly  tin*  most  Irish  fi^mre  in  Krin's  \'alhalla. 
and  amonj^'  other  thiiiL's  the  traditional  proL'cnifor  of  the  triln*  of 
Mahony. 

Not  all  of  this  came  (»\it  on  any  one  iKcasion.  it  was  to  him  a 
cleli^;ht.  to  eidar^je  on  S4»  n)u<'h  of  Irish  histor>-  as  In*  kni'w.  an<l  he. 
him.s<*lf.  a  si)ocialisl  in  the  teaching  of  histor>'.  to  i|cs<:int  to  a  sym- 
pathetic tnitxl.  u|>on  tlu'  varied  and  glorious  annals  of  the  pn*<"n  isle; 
into  s«»nie  of  the  re<«»ndit«'  ficdds  of  which  he  had  explon'd  lH'von«i 
the  reach  of  many  dili>:ent  stuclents.  Of  the  d«K'umente<l.  authentic 
history,  he  kin'w  the  outlines  verv'  well.  His  own  s|>e«-ial  l>ent  tendeil 
toward  philolo^'ical.  etluuilo^ic-al.  and  archae«»loj;iml  data,  from  which 
to  get  a  light  on  the  prehistoric. 

•  Nfuhonry  '  Muh'-o-ni).  Century  Dirtionarj*.  ThU  U  thr  IriOi  pronunri*tioa. 
Formrrly  thrrr  w*.*  no  "c"  in  ihr  !ipcllin({.  Il  crqit  in  .(..fnc  d.^  ».  t,...|  .Uyt  in 
North  Hrookfckl. 

a 
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1I«'  was  a  ^n-at  ln-lirvcr  in  raif  clKirartcrislirs;  tlicir  persist (.'iitc; 
tlifir  uiulyiii^j  adhrrt'ticc  to  <list in^qiishiii^  ideals,  as  lie  (iflcii  expressed 
it,  and  found  in  lli<"  Irish  race,  not  merely  a  l)len<l  of  qualities  nier;,'ed 
in  eenturies  of  travail  an<l  attrition,  l>iit  rather  a  primitive  j^round- 
wi)rk,  distineti\»-ly  IriNli.  that  remained  relatively  unehaii^red  throu;^di- 
out,  on  which  th«Te  would  from  century  to  century  he  drawn  various 
traits.  otluT  ideals,  other  aims,  some  to  persist  for  u  long  time;  some 
to  vani'^h  ami  make  way  for  newer  notions. 

A  sul»j<'it  always  of  ahsorhiiig  interest  to  Mahoiiey  was  tin*  oripn 
and  mi^'rations  of  the  ("eltic  race.  'V\\v  historian,  of  course,  sooji 
runs  short  of  written  records  and  must  rely  on  matters  at  first  like 
jirehite<-tural  remains,  hits  of  pottery,  and  the  like,  which  <arry  him 
hack  otdy  a  few  more  centuries.  Of  comparatively  recent  times 
there  has  heen  de\«'Ioped  a  new  instninient  of  rcseanli,  in  identifying,' 
ancient  lan^^uaues.  some  now  forgotten  as  lanj^uages,  hut  whose 
remains  are  emhodied  in  modern  speech. 

For  a  man  of  Malioney's  thoroughness,  this  vista  c-ame  too  late 
for  anything  lik«'  adefjuato  study  and  so,  toacher-like,  ho  left  the  deep 
researi'h  work  to  others,  hut  was  eager  for  any  fruits  of  their  work. 
For  the  historian,  this  line  of  re.seareh  has  proved  exceptionally  rich, 
particularly  in  i)lace  names,  which  are  found  to  he  peculiarly  persist- 
ent, practieahly  ininiovahle  in  fact,  and  i)roviding  material  regarded 
as  more  and  more  reliahle,  in  tracing  races  back  in  the  mists  of  time. 

Out  of  this  has  come  a  fairly  well-.settlcd  conviction  that  the  Celts 
were  the  first  of  the  Arvan  races  to  enter  Euroi)e.  They  travelled 
ever  westward  from  somewhere  in  Asia,  sometimes  pioneers,  pushing 
into  the  unknown  and  displacing  the  natives;  more  often,  prohahly, 
being  pushed  onward  by  follow  ing  tribes,  who,  with  the  virile  strength 
of  the  rough,  outdoor,  poverty  stricken,  was  able  to  drive  onward, 
those  he  found  in  his  way,  who  by  long  years  of  peace  and  plenty 
had  lost  possibly  the  warlike  qualities  that  sufficed  to  win  a  foothold 
originally.  But  go  where  he  would,  the  Celt  left  his  place  names, 
firmly  attached  to  this  day;  often  changed  or  corrupted  to  fit  the 
tongue  of  newcomers,  but  holding  fast  to  roots  and  essentials  and 
being  fairly  recognizable,  as  a  historical  record. 

One  field  in  which  Mahoney  liked  to  delve,  by  proxy  of  course,  as 
he  realized  the  limitations  on  his  own  energies  in  making  anything 
like  an  at!e(|Matc  study,  was  the  singular  persistence  of  the  word  (iael, 
as  imbetlded  in  place  names.  It  is  noted  to-day  in  Ireland,  in  "Gal"- 
way,  Don-"  gal,"  where  one  would  expect  to  find  it.  The  French 
to-day  call  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Prince  de  Galle.s — the  same  word 
and  pronounced  practically  the  same  as  one  talking  Irish  would  pro- 
nounce Gael.  France,  itself,  was  once  Gaul,  still  another  form  of  the 
same  word.  The  Romans  confjucred  Gaul  imdcr  Julius  Caesar  in 
48  n.r.;  the  Gallo-romans.  in  turn  were  conquered  by  the  Franks  in 


thf  fifth  ciMitun'  A.u.     In  Hrittuiiy  ami  Ik*lgiuni  we  htill  find  trat-^s 

»»f  thfS4-  (iut*lH. 

Tlif  vjiim-wonl  «ro|»s  up  a  furtluT  stfp  ru>»t\Miri|  in  "(^al"-k•iaHlu•^l• 
t^u•rt•  un*  pnictii-iilly  n«>  (iurU  now,  nnr  for  u  ^•n'ui  niuny  <fnturir«». 
hut  it  ntill  n'nuiiiis  the  hin«i  of  the  (iarl.t.  in  nainr  at  h'ast.  (M>inf{ 
ttill  furth«*r.  prohahly  in  Aiia  Minor,  then*  it  a  n^-onl  fouml  in  the 
Nrw  rfsluMUMit.  of  thr  "( Jal  "-atiuns.  who  h\r«l  in  "(iai  "-atia. 
uiiothrr  hiiiti  of  thf  (iarls,  uhandonrd  hy  thrni  untoUl  ccnturicH  a|;u. 

AnothiT  Crlti*'  Word  sifi^uhirly  iMTHintrnt  in  "ihin,"  which  in  (iatdic 
in  u  hill,  fortn'«*s.  a  faHtnr>s.  prohahly  away  luu-k,  what  \\v  would  rail 
a  rohlM'r'"*  «ir  niidiT'>  lair.  It  is  part  of  thf  woni  \ frdun.  Thr  sanif 
wtird  ap|M*ars  in  I^)n"don,"  which  onct*  wan  only  a  Konuin  fortr<*M 
and  two  hiuidn'd  y«>ar>  of  Ilotnaii  iM-rupation  could  not  wi|>c  the 
(Vltij-  "dun,"  from  the  nanjc 

River  mimcH.  al^i.  arc  [MH-uliarly  tcmici<»U'«.  Hciios  or  HhcnrM 
is  appan*rilly  an  (»ld  Celtic  word  for  "flowing'  wafer";  also  Dctn, 
tliou^'h  there  was  prohahly  s«»mc  dilTcnMu-e  in  meaning'.  TIicm'  arc 
imlM*dded  to-day  in  Rhine,  Rhone,  DanuU*  (in  (lorman  Donau). 
Don  l)ncister  and  m«»n'  ohs«M]n'ly  in  hundreds  of  other  river.  Itrook 
and  lake  mimes,  (iaromie  in  France  is  pure  Ci-llic.  U-in^'  "(iar,"  a* 
roujih,  turhulent  and  Rhone,  a  river,  somewhat  corni|)ted  of  course, 
to  ("onform  to  the  Kn*nch  ton^'tic 

Kxanjples  cit«'d  hy  philoloj^ist.s  of  extn-mc  corruption  in  the  course 
of  numy,  nniny  <vnturie.s,  are  Ai.sne  and  Marne,  when*  the  letter 
"n"  is  all  that  is  h'ft  of  the  j»nc<«  a.ssertive  and  tenacious  Rhenos, 
or  Renos,  or  .some  word  very  like  it.  This  record  in  ^eo^Taphical 
names  wa.s  |x»culiarly  elo<juent  to  Mahoncy.  as  indicating  the  farflung 
mi^rrations  of  the  Cells.  It  also  appealed  to  hir)>  as  accounting,  in 
.some  mea.sure.  for  llu"  n-marknl.K  (•arl\  d<\)li.iiiiieiif  of  culture  and 
civili/jition  in  Indand. 

The  Celts  may  Im*  liMikcd  <>ii  a.s  a  rtiu^'li.  uncouth,  ruthless  and 
muiillnred  triln*  as  they  »'ntered  KuroiH\  the  vanguard  of  the  Arjans. 
They  ran  Ih*  ronceivetl  a.s  living  in  .some  place  in  the  far  ea.st  of  Kurope, 
say  (lalicia.  ami  !ic«|uiring  in  the  cours<*  of  iM'a<'eful  c^Mitiiries  some 
culture.  |H*rhnps  not  nmch.  They  cither  pi«»ne<'red  farther  west- 
wanl.  or  were  driven  on  an<l  rei>eate<l  the  prore.ss.  their  culture  advanc- 
ing a  step  Ix-yond  the  (iaiicia  stage.  They  must  ha\e  staye«l 
centuries  in  the  pl:ices  they  chose,  so  widespread  and  jM-rsistent  are 
the  remains  of  lluir  language  in  place  and  river  names.  Finally, 
we  can  jump  ti»  the  last  stage  when  they  n*ac|ieij  Irelanrj.  |M)ssessing 
not  men«ly  :i  high  degn*e  of  acciimulatcd  culture,  but,  in  fact,  idl  the 
cultiin*  then*  was  at  that  time. 

.V  curious  n*mnant  of  this  philological  t>-pe.  is  the  only  "urvixal  of 
the  word  ".\r>*an"  itself  in  "In' "-land  in  a  ph-nt*  name,  which  in 
Celtic   is   much   different    from    "Ire";  more  like   Erin   as  we   know 
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the  weird,  or  l!iriiiii  and  many  ufluT  variatifs  in  tlic  spelling.  It  is 
not  put  furwani  lien-  as  a  d<Mnoii.strat«'d  fad  that  the  "  Ire"  in  Ireland 
is  a  variant  <>f  Aryan.  It  is  conji'ctnrrd  to  lie  hy  some  |))iilol()gists, 
with  a  confession  of  a  v«Ty  uncertain  ground  for  any  <-on<  lusion. 

They  came  in  time  t<t  the  tlien  peaceful  Ireland;  a  haven  where 
the  finer  graces  of  culture  could  flourish  far  from  war's  alarms  and 
literature  that  illuminale<l  the  world  ^tcw  to  rich  fruition.  Tliere 
came  other  mi^'rations  to  Ireland,  notahly  from  Spain,  where  Milesius 
and  his  followers,  added  a  new  facet  to  the  Irish  chara«ter,  perhaps 
the  most  distinctive  of  all,  except  possilily  the  Knj.'lish.  which  have 
im|)os(>d  their  lauj^Miap"  at  least  on  the  island,  thouj^di  failing  si^Mially 
in  «)ther  iields  of  elFort.  "She  was  suhducd  perhaps.  Iiul  never 
conijuered."  as  Mahoney  would  say. 

Of  Iri>h  history,  the  documented  roster  of  events,  little  need  he 
said  here,  except  that  one  ui.iy  note  the  sin^'ular  tenacity  with  which 
the  Irish  remained  Irish;  they  did  not  welc-ome  Danes  when  the  name 
of  the  Norse  invader  was  a  potent  menace  indeed,  laid  low  later  hy 
Brian,  whose  harvest  was  garnered  by  Mahon.  Even  in  later  years, 
the  English  did  no  better.  The  invader  became  Irish  in  a  generation 
or  two;  "More  Irish  than  the  Irish"  has  often  been  .said  of  them. 

The  best  information  on  the  origin  of  the  Mahony  family  |)laccs 
its  beginning  in  .v.d.  483,  founded  by  Cormac,  King  of  Munster, 
anciently  given  as  Maigheanach,  enjoying  the  titles  of  Lord  of  Iveagh, 
also  Lord  of  Kinal  Meaky,  ruling  in  Kinal  Aodha,-  now  the  barony 
of  Kinalea,  .south  of  the  I-ee.  Their  descendants,  in  remote  but 
historic  times,  flourished  mainly  in  Cork  and  Kerry.  The  widest 
known  Mahony  of  modern  times  is  probably  Rev.  Francis  Mahony, 
born  in  Cork  in  1805  and  died  in  Paris  in  18(50,  the  Fr.  Prout  of  liter- 
ature, whose  "Bells  of  Shandon"  are  immortal,  and  "The  Reliques 
of  Father  Prout"  which  originally  ai)})eared  in  Frazicr's  Magazine, 
are  unique  in  English  literature.  A  little  farther  back  Venerable 
Charles  Mahony,  Irish  Franci.scan  Martyr,  was  executed  August  H, 
1679,  at  Rulhin  in  North  Wales.  He  died  praying  (iod  to  forgive 
his  enemies  and  to  bless  the  King.  His  age  was  under  forty.  He 
suffered  with  great  constancy,  being  cut  down  alive  and  butchered. 

Col.  John  O'Mahony  was  not  only  a  famous  Fenian,  but  one  of 
the  very  learned  men  of  his  time. 

A  Col.  Dermod  O'Mahony  was  with  King  James,  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  (1091 )  and  fought  at  Aughrim  and  Limerick;  a  Barthe- 
lemy  O'Mahony,  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  was  a  lieutenant  general  in 
France.  A  more  imposing  figure  was  Daniel  O'Mahony,  who  fought 
at  Limerick,  at  least,  and  then  like  many  an  Irishman  went  to  France 
where  he  was  made  a  colonel  by  Louis  XIV  for  his  work  at  the  battle 
of  Cremona,  became  later  a  brigadier  in  French  service;  went  to 
Spain,  where  Philip  V  made  him  commander  of  the  Irish  dragoons, 
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ultimutely,  a  lifutenaiit  -<-n>-r.il.  Count  of  (  ;l^hl«•  and  ("<'iiim;iiiii>  r 
of  tlif  iiulitary  i)r«lrr  of  St.  Juiiirs. 

Janifs  Mtihony'H  niotlur  wun  a  ('arn>II,  cumins  fmni  County 
Clart- .  In'liin«l.  Thr  rhirf  of  tlir  fuinily  wu-h  I>onl  «if  Kly.  a\tHi  I^ord  of 
ClttPk'  iind  Ihr  family  wu.s  ori^'inally  iium*  or  \vss  rtmi'mv^i  to  Kerry, 
Tip|H'r«ry  anil  Kiiif^H,  no%v  <jf  j*ourM'  found  cvrrywhrrr  in  Indnnd,  to 
say  nothinj;  of  tin*  nvst  of  tin*  world.  Thrir  |>rtnri|»al  *iistlr  wa«  at 
IJirr,  m-ar  Parsoii-itown  and  tlif  foiindrr  ujtn  Donald  ()'( "arroll.  Tlu-y 
won*  stantirli  ^u|)|Hlrt(■rs  of  tin*  Kn^lish  Stuart  <lyna«»ty.  the  lit^d  of 
the  clan  in  Cliarlo  I's  tiint*.  having'  Ixvn  DotiouK'li  O'CarroII.  who  iiad 
thirty  sons  and  on«*  dau^ditcr.  Tlu*  oM  inan  nuidc  up  a  triMip  of  hiH 
tuniH,  or  S4IMII'  of  thi'in,  pr«'M-iitiii^  tin*  tri>op  to  the  Manjuis  of  ( )nnon<l(' 
for  Charlrn  I.  Thry  foliowrti  ( 'liarU's  II  into  rxilr  and  «li«*d  in  fonMfni 
jwrvicv.  As  :i  remnant  of  histor>'.  it  is  a  small  mattrr.  hut  it  n'«|uimi 
littlf  vision,  to  rt'ali/.r  the  li^'ht  that  would  ^dram  in  Mahonrv's  ryrs, 
a.H  lu*  n'i-allrtl  this  ru^'^'iMJ  an<vstor.  Hri^'adii-r  Fniiuis  O'CarroII  wbh 
a  distin^juislH'd  oHictT  under  Janu's  II.  went  to  Fnin<-«*  when  tlic 
nionarrh  was  «*xilr»|  morr  likrly  allowed  to  «vs<*a|>«-  and  wa.s  killed 
at  Mar«qi>;lia.  His  desren«lants  an*  known  in  Kniiif-e  to-day  as  'Me 
Carrolles." 

The  Carrolls  cami'  over  in  for«-<'  with  I^ird  Baltimore  and  hel|K'<I  to 
found  Mar>lan«l.  which  nuiy  well  Ih'  called  tin*  state  of  the  Carroll.s 
From  them  sprung  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.  the  sipncr  of  the 
Derlanition.  the  most  distinpiished  American  Carroll,  thoui^di  a  (jues- 
ti«»n  mi^ht  Im*  niis<'d  re>;ardin>;  the  claims  of  his  <-ontemiMirarA".  Bishop 
Carroll,  the  first  Catholic  hishop  in  the  I'nitod  States.  The  site  «if 
the  city  of  Baltimore  wa.s  Ixiu^ht  from  the  Carroll  family  in  M'.H, 
and  incorjM)rated  IT'.Mi  as  a  city.  Daniel  Carroll  presented  his  farm 
on  tin*  I'otonuK-  to  \Vashinj:ton.  making  what  is  now  a  lar^je  part  of 
the  District  of  Cohiml)ia.  This  Daniel  Carroll  was  one  of  the  thirty- 
six  «leleRates  who  sij^in'<i  the  C»)nstitution  in  1787. 

(iran<lfather  Carroll  wa.s  an  accountant,  of  the  ty|)e  now  known  ns 
"«'hnrten*d"  or  "puhlic"  accountants.  His  work  was  mon'  with  the 
relatively  sim|)Ie  re<t»nls  of  tnmsactions  amon^  the  landlords,  reijuir- 
inj?  acriiracy  an<i  the  utmost  prohity. 

M:ihoney"s  ^'nimlfaf her's  j;nu>dfather  was  the  first  of  the  family  to 
.s«'ttle  near  CriM)khaven  HarlHtr.  He  receive*!  frouj  his  father,  who 
wa.s  a  merchant  marine,  a  shwip.  cargo  and  a  thousand  i>oun<ls.  He 
was  a  ujerchant,  captain  and  owner  of  the  sl(H)p.  There  were  no 
overlaml  routes  at  that  time  and  CnK)khaven  HarlH)r  wa-s  a  grrat 
port  of  call.     There  is  a  wireless  station  there  now. 

.\moni;  their  chief  c:istles  wen*  Roshrin.  .\rilimtenant,  Ballyde.s- 
niond.  Uingmahon,  BlacktTi.stle.  I)unl)oaiT)n  and  Dtnimanus. 

Their  coat  of  arms  bore  the  motto  "We  defend  ourselves  and  our 
faith." 
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MalioiH-v's  |»:itrrii:il  ^nmdfathrr  was.  in  his  vinitli.  a  <  aitlaiii  of  the 
Vfomaiiry.  hit»'r  a  ;^'uvrriiiiH'iil  siirxcyor  in  Coiinfy  ('(»rk.  lit'  was 
also  a  iiit'mlt«T  of  fhr  Court  <»f  Arhitral  .Iiistitr.  a  liody  for  si-ttlin^ 
<h^|>ul<->  ImI  w  (cii  laiitllords  ami  Icnarils,  also  for  s(•ftliIl^  ('stal<'s,  rtf. 

It  is  of  soiiir  iiitrrrst  to  note  that  our  of  the  estates  he  sftth'd  was 
tluit  of  an  I'lii^hsh  [x-er  whose  family  name  was  |{<'eeher,  and  who  was 
a  projjmilor  of  He\ .  Ileiir_\   Ward  Heeclier. 

It  was.  as  may  l»e  guessed,  an  «'\eee(lin^|y  res|>onsil)le  |)osition  and 
of  exeeedinj,'  honor  and  filled  oidy  l»y  the  hest  men  to  Ix-  had.  Ajiother 
olliee  he  filled  was  that  of  chief  of  the  Coast  (Jnard.  which  post  often 
called  him  far  from  home.      He  was  a  learned  man  and  a  poet. 

James  Mahoney's  father  was  Jojin  Mahony,  horn  at  (i(»leen. 
County  ("ork.  Irdantl.  in   iS-.'j. 

John  Mahony  left  Ireland.  May  1.  1H.>().  in  a  small  <raft  carryinj^ 
less  than  fifty  |)assen^ers.  heint:  six  weeks  and  three  days  on  the  way. 
I'nder  stress  of  weather,  the  ship  had  to  put  in  at  St.  John,  New 
lirunswiek.  lie  landed  in  Hoston  and  made  Jiis  way  to  \\'are.  where 
he  settled  down  as  a  farmer. 

In  1S.>(!  he  married  Miss  Hrid<,'et  Carroll  of  Ware.  She  was  liorn 
in  Hally  Kelly,  a  i)art  of  the  town  of  Hroadford,  County  Clare,  Ireland, 
and  came  to  this  country  in  IS.iO,  hravin^  a  thirty-six  days'  j)assa^e 
in  a  sailing  packet,  from  Liverpool  an<l  tr;i\(liiiiiz  l»y  train  and  coach 
to  her  sister's  in  Ware. 

After  their  marriape,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mahony  lived  a  while  in  Ware 
and  later  in  Ilardwick,  hut  in  IHti.S,  })urchased  the  old  historic  Ilale 
farm  in  the  western  portion  of  North  Brookfield,  where  they  may  Ijc 
said  to  have  lived  ever  after,  the  peaceful,  uneventful,  hut  character- 
hnildiriL:  life  of  the  industrious  New  England  farmer. 

Hoth  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mahony  were  studious  and,  as  may  he  gathered 
from  the  foregoing,  well  able  to  carrj'  on  the  New  Englan<l  tradition 
of  "Plain  living  and  high  thinking."  When  their  children  hecame 
old  enough  nothing  was  spared  in  schooling.  This  was  no  light  task 
as  the  high  school  was  three  miles  away  and  those  were  not  the  days 
of  free  transportation  or  free  text  hooks. 

They  were  never  ah.sent  from  school  on  account  of  the  severe  New 
England  storms,  and  tardy  marks  were  unknown  to  them,  unle.ss  the 
roads  were  actually  inijiassahle  and  they  had  to  wait  in  the  team,  on 
the  road,  while  their  father  cleared  a  pas.sage  through  the  drifts. 
WTien  the  roads  were  known  to  he  blocked  they  must  start  for 
school  at  7  o'clock,  so  as  to  be  at  school  on  time,  if  it  was  Immanely 
possible  for  their  father  to  get  them  there.  In  tho.se  days  there  was 
no  such  thing  thought  of  as  no  school  on  account  of  a  severe  storm. 
Punctuality  and  system  were  so  thoroughly  instilled  in  their  minds 
that  they  could  never  be  anything  but  punctual  and  systematic  in 
whatever  thev  did. 
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James,  a.H  has  |j<reii  iiuliruti-tl,  ha«l  rtiiiMdt-raljly  luort-  tliuii  thr 
avfram*  in  vhulHslir  traiiiiii({.  MLv*  Mary,  tin*  fKl<*5»t  duui^'litcr.  di«-<i 
roni|iariili\ fly  yotiiij,'.  in  IMH.  Mi"»«>  Katr  A.  Iia-*  Unm  \m-*-u  a  lra<luT 
ill  N«»rtli  HriMiklirld.  Mi-*-*  Ntllir  M.  \\a>>  fur  many  yi-ars  hij|K-r\iM»r 
of  drawing  in  Ma-VHarhu.Hctt.H  m-IumjU.  later  the  ((iinpanion  (if  Janu*% 
and  tlif  cliatrlahir  uf  liii  liotn<'. 

Mr.  Malittny.  tin-  rltlt-r.  tlii-d  at  tin-  «»ld  lionu-  on  IVhruary  'iH,  llMhi. 
at  the  miv  «if  HI,  an«l  Mr>.  Maiiony  al.no  at  tin*  family  Intmc  on  Nuvcni- 
Ikt  mo,   IJMMl,  at   thr  a-r  of  SV. 

'I'lir  folldwin);  WHS  ropird  from  Janirs'  diary: 

Sunday    I. to  i- M..  Man},  •.'.  \'MH. 

Fatlirr  died  Friilay  morning  at  4.i.'>  (j'chxk 

I  was  awaikcnrd  at  tlu*  Nottin^'liam  at  :\.'M>  \.m.  I»y  .Mr  Hunt. 
Ill*  said:  "A  nu'vsji^c  luis  cnmt"  ovor  tin*  'plmnr  f«»r  you.  ^  our  Fatlicr 
j.s  alive  hut  i.s  sinking  vory  fast  ami  tliry  uanl  \ini  !n  <(itnc  ri(jlil 
luinu*.** 

Tin*  first  train  I  rouKI  Hi'i  was  (In*  .'»  v.m  train.  I  rt-aclird  home 
at  ahout  H.'M).  Falher  was  aln^uly  d«'ad.  When  laid  in  tin-  « <»flin 
prof«iiin<l  |M'a  e  was  in  his  fa«t*.      lie  l»»<>k«'<I  as  if  ashn'p. 

The  funeral  wius  this  afterno«tn  fmm  the  rhurch.  Tin*  roads  were 
very  had  and  it  wius  mining  hut  even  that  .s«*emed  fitting.  The  ar- 
raniretnrnls  were  p<*rfert,  not  a  del:iy  anywhere.  The  flowers  were 
heautiful.      "  \N  «'I1  done,  ^'ood  aiKJ  f;iit  hfiil."      lirqtiirrrot  in  pace. 

.lames  Mahoiu'v  was  horn  iii  li;irii\si<k,  on  May  '.»,  lh(>2.  poinjj 
with  his  parents  s«M»n  after  to  North  Mr(M»klield,  when*  his  father  ha<l 
purehas<*«l  a  farm.  I'ntil  In*  was  nearly  seven  years  of  aj^*  he  was  an 
exeepti«»nally  rohust,  artive  lM>y,  when  an  aeeident  Ix'fell  him.  He 
was  U'dridden  f«»r  four  years.  That  mi  studying  was  |Hissihle  during 
thi.s  iH*ri(Ml  is  ohvious.  He  piiin*d  ^nidually  during:  the  next  year 
and  was  ahle  to  do  sonn*  studying,  though  under  diflicult  contlitions, 
for  he  WHS  often  pain  ra«ked.  hut  it  was  considerahle.  During;  this 
time  he  started  to  teaeh  his  younger  sister  drawing,  he,  who  had 
never  In-en  taught  hims4>|f  and  his  nietlKxl  was  of  tin*  apiiroved  methtnl 
of  the  presi*nt  day. 

At  twelve  years  he  resumed  school  work,  with  his  old  elass.  the 
group  with  whom  he  stu<lied  when  he  was  stricken  five  years  previ- 
ously. His  teacln*r  at  this  stage  was  Miss  Fmma  \N  luting.  .\t 
fourt«*<*n  he  enten'«l  North  HriMiktield  High  S-IukjI,  when*  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Clay  and  Miss  F.nuly  M.  Ktlson  were  his  teachers. 
Wvrv  his  story  can  In*  left  to  later  chapters,  when*  thos**  who  knew 
him  well,  will  (*ontinue  his  career. 
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TImt  Mini,  who  is  fnmi  (iotl  !wnt  forth, 

l)ulh  yrl  u^iiiii  to  (Jotl  n-turn? 
Such  cl)lj  aiul  flow  niu.st  ever  be, 

'I'licH  wlinvforr  .should  we  mourn? 

—  ll'iUiam  ll'ordjiirorth. 

\N  hy  if  the  Soul  can  flinfj  the  Dust  aside. 

Ami  nak(*<l  on  the  Air  of  Heaven  ride. 
Wer't  not  a  Shame  for  him 

In  this  clay  carcase  longer  to  abide? 

— Omar  Khayydm. 

Life!    we've  Ixt-n  long  togetlier 
Through  pleasant  and  thn>ugh  cloudy  weather; 
'Tis  hanl  to  part  when  friends  are  dear — 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear; 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning. 
Choose  thine  own  time; 
Say  not  (JcmmI  Night, — but  in  some  brighter  clime 

Hid  me  (iood  Morning. 

Death,  of  course,  is  always  a  tragedy,  l)ut  there  were  pecuharly  sad 
notes  in  the  fate  of  James  Mahoney.  It  was  well  known  that  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  a  promotion  to  a  broader  and  higher  sphere  of  activity 
in  educational  circles. 

An  intensely  home  loving  man,  he  was  destined  to  die  alone,  among 
strangers,  2,000  miles  from  home.  The  announcement  to  his  people 
came  like  a  crash  of  thunder  in  blazing  sunshine;  no  inkling  of  even 
illness  preceding  the  telegraphic  news.  He  had  attended  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Education  Association  at  Oakland,  California, 
in  1!»1.),  where  he  read  a  paper  on  a  technical  subject  anfl  was  on  his 
way  home. 

He  had  always  cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado. 
So  his  second  stop  on  his  way  home  was  at  Colorado  Springs,  on 
August  31.  Next  day  he  went  on  to  Manitou  and  ascended  Pike's 
Peak  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  trip.  A  card  from  him  mailed  at 
the  top  of  the  Peak  said  "A  boyhood  wish  realized.  ' 

He  announced  at  the  hotel  that  he  would  undertake  a  trif)  to 
Crjstal  Park  the  next  day.  He  bought  a  ticket  but  never  used  it. 
He  complained  the  following  (Thursday)  morning  of  feeling  ill 
(September  "2)  and  at  his  request  was  taken  to  a  doctor,  who  diagnosed 
his  troul)le  as  angina  pectoris,  a  grave  heart  lesion.  He  imjiroved 
greatly  under  treatment,  doing  finely  through  Thursday  and  Friday. 
Saturday  noon  he  took  some  nourishment  and  seemed  to  be  progress- 
ing. Indeed,  Mahoney  wrote  home  to  his  sisters  (Saturday  a.m.) 
that  though  he  was  under  the  weather,  they  should  not  worry  as  he 
had  the  best  of  care  and  a  good  floctor.  His  attendant  looked  in 
several  times  after  he  had  lunch,  but  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  peaceful 
sleep  and  so  he  quietly  withdrew.     When  the  doctor  called  about  3, 
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lie  tiMi,  thuti^ht  liiin  in  u  prufoiiml  <>lcf|>.  I>ut  u  rloM'r  exuinination 
rtrvfal«Mi  the  fact  that  "CmkI's  finder  had  tourhctl  him,  ami  ht*  slept." 
SeptemJxT  4.  \'M5. 

"Ami  lliAt  rlrar-fcatur**!  f«r* 
Wai  luvrly,  fur  he  iImI  u«t  ■rrtn  a«  il(«tl. 
Mut  f»«t  »sJrr|i,  aiwi  Uy  u  Lhu'  be  sirnkvl." 

The  fiinrrul  s«t\  i<r  at  the  (iate  nf  Heaven  Chiirrh  in  Suith  Ronton 
wa.s  a  iiotahle  renienihninee.  The  pa.stor.  Hev.  HolnTt  J.  JuhuMJii, 
wtt.s  <fl«'hnint ;  Rev.  John  O'Connell,  (lea(*on.  and  Hev.  Waldo  Ila-sen- 
fuHS.  siil>dea«-on.  S<'ate<|  in  the  sanctuarA'  wen*  Hev.  John  J.  McCoy 
of  Won-ester;  Hev.  ()wi-n  M.  M<(iee  of  Sprinj^field ;  Hev.  l>«-o  V. 
O'Neill.  St.  John's  Seminary,  Hri^hton;  Hev.  J.  H.  Donahue.  Mon.Mjii; 
Hev.  Fnincis  J.  Hu^jhes.  ( 'anil»ri«l^e;  Hev.  Jnhn  S.  Keating'.  S.  J.. 
Ho.ston  College;  antl  Hev.  'llionuis  F.  McCartliy  of  S>inerville. 

Numerou.s  civic,  hu.sine.Hs  and  pn)fe.s.sional  .stK-ietieu  sent  larj^ 
delegations;  the  inonrners  inehided.  lH'«.i<|e.s,  Nshat  may  Ik-  <-all<*d  a 
reprcM-ntalive  section  of  Hostnn  s^wiety. 

The  ImhIv  In'arers  were:  Mr.  Ila.sil  (lavin.  James  K.  Ma^rwin*, 
Ks«|..  Dr.  Thomas  F.  l,e«'n.  Mr.  John  McCarthy,  Dr.  John  F.  O'Hrieri. 
Mr.  <ieor^;e  (i.  Wolkins. 

The  honomrj'  pnll  Ikuihts  were:  .Vrthiir  H.  Dakin.  Fsq..  Hev. 
Charles  F.  Weeden.  Dr.  .\.  \.  l,y..n.  Dr.  K.  M.  (;n-ene.  Mr.  C.  K. 
Kels4-y.  Mr.  .\.  M.  .Mvord.  nr\  .  ilcrUrt  D.  Ward.  Jud^'e  JoM-ph  II. 
Shcfhan.  l*ostma.ster  Willijim  1\  Murniy,  Hon.  John  J.  Mitchell, 
Dr.  .Vnmistine  J.  Hnl^'er.  Hon.  T.  M.  FiJ/patrick.  Hon.  James  J. 
Fhelan.  Dean  Homer  .MIkts,  Mr.  .1.  Tcmpicton  ('o«ilid^!c.  Hev. 
HerlKTt  S.  John.Hon.  Hon.  Frank  H.  SanlM)rn. 

The  hnrial  was  in  North  Hnxikficld.  Mass. 

Prayers  at  the  ^rave  were  offered  l»y  Itev.  Holn-rt  J.  Johnson  of 
South  Hoston.  Hev.  Owen  M.  Mc(ice  of  Springfield  and  Hev.  K<lward 
Jud^'c  of  North  Hrookfield. 

The  Iwarers  at  North  Hr<M>kfi«'ld  wen*  fully  representative  town.s- 
I)eoplc.  Mr.  .1  Henri-  Downey.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Mahoney,  Mr.  (leorgc 
O.  HolliM>.  Mr.  Charles  K.  Hafiheller.  Timothy  Howard,  K.s«j.,  ami 
Mr.  Kdwaril  McKvoy. 

The  honorarj"  l»earers  were:  Mr.  Ha.sil  (Javin,  James  F.  Ma^iire, 
F.stj..  and  Dr.  Tlmmjis  F.  I.«imi. 

I  >,.  .(1,  ,,  t),^  miwn  of  lifr. 

-  Youft';. 

Jame*  W.  \\,  C..^. 


<  iiAni;i{  II 

I'Tifnilshij)  is  lihf  ilif  Siiii\'<  I'tcrtud  nn/s:  Xo  ilallif  hrncfits  cxIiuuM 
its  flam f.      It  still  is  i/irni  (ind  still  Ininis  tlw  sdinr. 

— Jdiiirs   MhIidhc}/. 

There  is  notliiufi  /lerliaps  more  revenliiuj,  as  to  rhuraeter,  tlidii  irliat 
ma;/  he  ealled  the  (laii-hiz-daif  correspittidence  hctireen  friends;  that  is  the 
incidental,  often  shetcln/  treatment  of  topics  of  common  kmnelcdije.  A 
few  such  letters  are  appended,  most  of  them  coming  at  crises,  cither 
family,  class  or  simitar  oeatsiotts,  not  denlimj  irith  mutters  of  general  or 
public  interest. 

i)iA)  Lkttkk.n  iKoM  Fhiknds  I*i;ktai \ix(;  to  tuk  Family: 

N'oHTii    HuooKriKi-i),  Mass., 
October  3,  1888. 

Mli.    MAIIf)N"KY, 

Ml/  dear  Friend: 

^  Diir  note,  received  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  was  ver>-  welcome, 
and  I  should  liave  replied  sooner,  })ut  did  not  know  your  address. 

^'ou  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  I  should  l)e  interested  to 
hear  of  your  appointment.  I-Aer  since  I  knew  you  as  a  schoolmate 
of  my  own  son,  I  have  watched  your  progress  with  interest,  and  been 
pleased  to  hear  of  your  success.  I  do  think  that  you  have  fairly  won 
all  the  success  you  have  had,  and  not  only  l)y  industrious  ai)i)lication 
made  yourself  worthy  of  them,  but  by  a  conscientious  earnestness  of 
life  and  ])urpose  which  are  certainly  not  too  common  among  young 
men,  though  I  do  believe,  from  what  I  know  of  the  young  men  in  our 
colleges  at  the  present  day,  as  compared  with  those  of  my  youthful 
days,  that  there  has  been  no  falling  ofT,  to  say  the  least,  in  tiiesc 
respects. 

That  you  will  carrj'  this  conscientious  earnestness  into  your  new 
work,  I  caimot  doubt,  and  for  that  reason  shall  always  be  glad  to  .see 
you  in  positions  of  responsibility. 

You  did  not  mention  the  studies  which  you  are  to  teach,  or  what 
your  work  is  to  be.  When  you  find  time  and  opportunity  to  call  on 
us,  which  will,  I  trust,  be  soon,  I  shall  be  interested  to  hear  all  about 
your  new  place  and  work. 

***** 

Mr.  Dujican  sends  kind  regards.  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  told  James 
when  he  came  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  us  at  the  close  of  his  vacation, 
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of  your  rf«-fiit  ap|M)iiitiufiit,  ami  !»«•  Mfint**!  imiih  plruM-d.  uiid  would 
«louhtl«*'<>»,  wish  iiH*.  oil  lii*.  In-lialf,  to  i«iii^ratu!atr  you.  ("ol.  ( "cKike, 
uI-Mi,  uln'M  I  tolil  liiiii,  i'X|)r«<.v«l  iiiucli  ^nilifu-atioii,  and  U  heartily 
jjlad  ill  your  HUti-rNH. 

lIopiiiK'  t«»  .siH»  you  U'fiirf  Ion;;,  I  mnain  as  rvrr, 

Vtjur  sinivn*  frinul. 

II\ltl(IKT    K.    Dl'NCAX. 

1'.  S.      My  Milt  hrr  :iiiil  Mr^    *  «H.ki-  vml  kind  rr^'ards  and  fon^fral- 
ulutioiin. 

N<i|Cril      lilt"  M  iKf  III  1».     M  AtvH., 

Orff.Ur  f».  1SI)7. 
Dkau  Mk    M  mioney: 

I  ft'rl  guilty  for  not  so<»nrr  a»-kno\vl«'(|)^'iiij,'  \oiir  kimi  and  d^•li^'lltflll 
hospitality  wliirli  I  assurt' you  was  nuirh  rnjoyrd  Inttli  liy  Mr.  Dunttin 
and  niys<'lf.  Hut  my  eyes  do  not  ixTinit  u\r  to  write  in  the  evening, 
and  tin*  days  have  Ufti  pn-tty  full,  so  that  to  my  shaiiif  it  must  Im* 
admit  ted  that  of  the  four  families  wliosr  hospitality  we  re«t'ived  while 
in  n<»ston,  uu\y  one  ha.s  thus  far  n*<"eive<l  aeknowled^rinent  .since  our 
return.  The  w«'atlier  has  iM-i'ti  iM-aiitiful.  and  I  have  felt  it  almost  a 
sin  not  to  improve  it  to  the  utmost.  Writing;  letters,  M'win;;.  or  any 
indtMtr  work  .s<*<Mn«*  a  eruel  rejr<tioii  of  Nature'.s  iio-spitality  when  .slie 
lavishes  on  hill  and  vale  and  wiN»dlaii<l  su«h  de<-oralions.  and  |Mtuni 
forth  such  IkniuIv  for  the  entertainment  of  her  <liildren.  S<i  I  have 
lured  Mr  Duncan  out  for  a  dri\«-  almost  every  aftenuKin.  and  when 
I  eould  not  do  that  lia\e  often  taken  the  liorsj*  my.M'If  and  puie  f«»rth, 
with  a  friend  to  In-ar  me  company.  On  one  of  our  drivi's  I  called  «»n 
your  mother.  I  think  she  is  delightful;  I  .saw  your  fatlxT  fur  a  few 
minutes,  also.  I  never  /fiir/ 1/  saw  his  face  In^fon*.  How  sunny  an<i 
InMievolent  and  kind  it  is!  Oh.  that  there  wert-  more  such  |H*ople  in 
the  World  as  your  father  ami  mother!  Hut  most  of  the  {M'ople  an* 
.H«Taml>lini:  for  something;  or  other  which  is  Iwyond  their  n'a«h  and  .m» 
miss  the  |M'a«»'  and  virtue  and  ^'oodness  whi«-|i  they  mijjht  have.  I 
think  you  are  a  worthy  son  of  your  father  and  nu»ther.  I  l»elieve  you 
have  kept  yourself  unspoiled  in  heart  and  life.  It  wa,s  pleasant  to 
hear  your  iimthers  hearty  eiulorM'meiit  of  some  things  I  .said.  She 
sfMike  with  |)leasun'  of  y«>ur  (Kx^.sional  visits  home,  and  I  know  they 
are  the  events  of  her  life,  as  the  visits  of  my  ehildn*n  .'in-  to  nic. 
•  •  •  *  • 

Mr.  Hiincan  an<l  Mrs.  (\M»ke  .sencj  kin<l  repanls. 

Sincerely  yours. 

II  \HHIF.T     H.    I)l  Nf-AV. 


\i  JAMt^-'    M  MiMM   N      Ml   \1<»|(|  \I, 

NtJHTH     HkooKKIKI.I).    MaSH., 

M:in  h  ■>:>.  VMH. 

I)|L\K  Ml{     M  MI<>N».^  : 

It  wii*  a  Jwautiful  noir  whirli  I  rr<fivr<l  fniiii  y«»u  tin-  (tflicr  day 
I  am  M.rr>'  my  own  letter  wtis  <|rlnyi-«l  ii.s  it  wn.s.  It  inusl  liuve  iiiatle 
luc  M-rin  nrjjIiK'rnl.  Vou  «liil  not  stiy  our  wortl  t<x)  much  uhout  your 
lirlovrti  futhrr.  It  wns  vrr>-  wrhtmu*  to  me- <•  very  wnnl  of  your 
filml  tnhtitr  And  whrn  wr  stop  and  n'H<-<t  on  tin*  mil  (•luira<l<T  of 
thoM-  li\rH  Hu«h  HI  your  futhrr 's)  with  their  unselfishness,  their 
lirnmev*.  thnr  unllak'k'inK'  in«hi>«try.  their  inte^'rity.  their  piety,  and 
their  nlT«tl»on.  are  not  all  the  eU-ments  of  true  ^'reatness  there?  And 
when  you  txm.nider  tlint  nil  over  this  linmd  land  there  are  sii*  li  iiuiimt- 
(U14   :  i»f  that   kind.  arnl   tiiat    these  men   and   women    have 

train!  .    iuhlren  to  walk  in  their  fo<itsteps.  we  need  never  <lespair 

of  our  «nuitr>'.  I  am  sure  that  yojir  father  must  have  enjoyed  a 
grmt  denl.  and  Imve  found  a  Tuh  reward,  in  the  character  and  success 
of  hiH  ehihJrcn.  Such  parents  live  their  lives  over  a^ain  in  their 
chihirrn.  and  in  their  jfoodness,  their  advantages.  an<l  their  success, 
r"  x'UMition  for  anything  which  in  their  own  lives  they  may  have 

l: 

It  wn.H  a  vrr>'  kind  thought  of  ynurs     taking  your  mother  to  Boston. 
•  ould   not  Im*  n.s  <-onslantly   remindcil   there.     I   hope  she  has 
•    ■    .etl  much  IxMiefit  from  it. 

•         •         *         •         * 

I  hope  you  will  call  and  soo  me  whenever  yoti  can.     I  realize  that  a 

grrat  n'sjKinsiliility  ha.s  come  uinni  you.  and  that  your  mother  and 

your  <»i^trrs  must  lean  wlu»lly  on  you.      I  shall  he  ver>'  much  interested 

in  the  ftiturr  movements  of  your  family.     I  presume  your  mother 

i  .,m1,I  11. .»  ffvl  that  she  can  ever  cjdl  any  place  home,  except  the  pretty, 

•■<!  ncKik  where  she  has  lived  so  many  years.     I  can  imagine 

mt  )yr  vrr\-  tiear  to  you  all.      I  always  felt,  when  I  went  there, 

.:  ,  r  (hnrrii  al)out  the  location.      It  seemed  as  if  I  had  suddenly 

come  upon  a  hinl's  nest,  I  was  there  before  I  knew  it.     Hut  delightful 

uT'  in  in  the  summer,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  inconveniences 

-  for  the  girls,  nmst  )ie  verj*  great.  es|)ecially  now  that  your 

father  is  no  more  there  to  keep  your  mother  company  during  their 

It  is  a  great  pleasure,  and  a  surprise  too.  to  know  that  your 

owed  such  an  itiferest  in  my  Imshand  and  myself.     I  shall 

be  glad,  some  time,  to  speak  to  you  alwut  a  visit  when  we  found  him 

alone,  an  '  '  '■   host. 

Mrs.  (  .1  kind  remembrance  to  you.     Please  give  ray 

love  to  your  mother  and  sisters. 

Most  cordially  yours, 

Harriet  E.  Ditncan. 
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NouTii  HitooKnKiJi.  Ma«m., 
Drcrmlirr  7,  1900. 
DkaH    Mlt.    M  \a..Sf  1 

Tin*  knowlriljjr  nf  your  <|i-ar  inolhcr*»  tlratli  i-aiiir  to  iiir  TuriMijiy 
aftrnuMiit  hikI  1  d(*<*|ily  r«*^*t  tlint  I  did  not  hear  of  it  Mx>n  muUK^  tu 
pay  my  trilmtt*  nf  ri-H|M'«l  utul  honor  to  hrr  nirnuir\'.  with  other*,  on 
Mttndiiy. 

She  wti.H  n  woman  of  t^*at  dignity  antl  nohihty  of  charartrr  I  am 
Hurt*.  und  tlif  memory  of  Mirh  a  mother  will  aluayt  Im>  u  lilr^itinf;  to 
yt>u  und  your  NJstrrN. 

You  havr  my  tnir  sympathy  in  your  ^jreat  Ut\%,  for  my  niiitcr  and 
I  had  also  a  most  «-vi'fllrnt  fatluT  and  mother.  \  ou  <vrtainly  liavc 
nuith  to  Im-  thankful  for  in  the  ('ons4-iousn(vss  that  you  and  your  sistrm 
have  \tcvn  M)  dev()te<l  to  your  mother  and  done  .ho  nnjch  for  iier  eoni- 
fort  and  happiness. 

Your  rons4tlati«>n  n«iw  \\illlM>in  the  (-i-rtainty  that  HJie  ha«t  exrhanged 
all  the  anxietie.s  and  pnin  and  .sorrow  for  a  lilevsed  life  with  thoM*  who 
have  >;one  Ix-fore  aiul  thoM-  who  an*  sonu'time  to  follow  her. 

May  you  Ik-  comforted  ami  he||H'<|  fi.  Ix-nr  tliis  loss  whirh  is  unlike 
any  other  that  can  rotne  to  you 

\  <  ■        ':;-;.    \  . .  i  i  r   i  r  i  <  ■  1 1  <  i , 

F.  E.  Cooke. 

NoHTII    HlUMtKnKM).    Ma.hh., 
M  .r.  ?,     •?.    11M)4. 

Dkar  Jamks: 

I  want  you  to  know  that  your  friends  on  the  hill  an*  all  jrreatly 
plea-s«'d  to  note  the  mention  »>f  your  name  in  the  puMic  prints  f«ir 
the  ln)nor  of  an  elevation  to  the  im|>ortant  jxi.sl  of  su|>ervis«tr  and 
earnestly  ho|K*  that  success  may  attend  the  efforts  of  your  lloston 
friends. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

•     John  S.  Cooke. 

Dkar  Mu    M  mioney: 

1  Mill  ver>-  sorry  for  the  s^ike  of  yourself  and  your  sister  that  your 
iM'hived  m«tther  is  no  lonjrer  with  you.  Hut  for  her  there  nuist  l»e 
joy  in  laying  aside  the  luinlens  of  ajje  and  putting  on  new  life.  It 
will  always  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  rcmeml>er  that  she  was  with  you 
last  winter. 

I  never  knew  a  son  more  devoted  in  attentions  of  rare,  comfort, 
specf'h  and  honor  to  his  mother  than  yourself.  I  am  mo-it  glad  that 
I  ha<l  the  privilege  of  meeting  her  nnc|  setting  the  sweet  .%erpnity  of  her 
face  and  the  grace  of  her  afT«M'tion  for  you. 
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Wye  and  l)y<'  wIumi  you  li:i\«'  aj^'aiii  lakfii  up  lln'  old  iiiolivcs  of  life 
conn-  and  trll  iiie  of  luT  and  I  sluill  j^ralcfiilly  lisli'ii. 
With  iniicli  synipatliy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

K  M'l:   ( i  \  \  \  I  r  r   W'l  i.i.s. 

CoMMONW  r.  M.I'M    A\  IM   1...     i{»)>r()\,     M  \.s>. 

I)<-<»'nilur  :>.  mod. 


Dkah   M  u.    M  \iin\i  ^  : 

^  our  leller  reaclu'd  nie  jiist  as  I  was  leaviii;^  ( 'anii)ol)<'llo.  so  please 
j»ardoii  nic  f(»r  the  enforctMJ  delay  in  writing  yon. 

I  have  ^'la<lly  writ  ten  Mr.  (  dnlev  as  yon  re(|iiested  and  do  earnestly 
hope  that  yon  will  he  eleet«'d. 

Then  your  friends  will  rejoice  for  you  and  tin*  schools  will  ac(|uire 
a  most  aMe  and  scholarly  connseller. 

I   hope  you  ha\'e  had  a  pleasant   snininer  an«l  that  your  honored 
mother  is  well. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Katp:  G.  Wells. 
Owls  1Ii;ai),   Maine. 
Sept(Mnher  "24. 


HOTKL  Wk.STMINSTKR 

Copley  Sqlare 
Boston 

Decemher  !).  !!)(»<). 
My  deau  Mi{.  M  aiioney: 

Mrs.  Shaw  and  I  were  sf)rry  to  hear  of  your  dear  mothers  death 
and  w"c  wish  to  extend  to  you  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy.  Words, 
of  course,  can  afford  verv'  little  consolation  at  such  a  time,  and  yet 
I  tliink  that  the  knowledge  that  our  friends  feel  for  us.  sympathize 
with  us,  and  would  willingly  help  us,  if  they  could,  nuist  be  somewhat 
of  a  palliative  for  our  grief.  ^ Ou  are  of  course,  to  be  commiserated 
in  the  severance  of  the  very  strong  earthly  bonds  between  you  and 
your  mother,  but  I  think  you  are  also  to  be  congratulated  in  that 
you  can  always  l)ear  with  you  the  remembrance  that  you  have  always 
borne  yourself  with  rare  filial  devotion  and  that  there  can  be  ab.so- 
lutely  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  yourself. 
Please  convey  our  sympathy  also  to  your  sisters. 
Yours  verA'  truly. 

H.  C\  SuAW. 


JAMKS   MAIIONKV    MKMOUIAI.  IJ 

l)t.AU  Mil.  Mmioxky: 

Y<nir  K'''^*f  ""«'  y«)ur  rfvanh  rival  «-a«li  ollur      Tiiaiik  you  verj' 
nuuh  fnr  liMikiii^;  up  tlir  wonl,  and  writin^i  iiif  wlirn*  it  «Kx-urs. 
1  am  pnuul  t<>  luivc  a  friciul  ulio  knows  his  Dante  ho  well. 
Sinit-n'ly  yours, 

K ATf.  (J.  Wklli*. 

CoMMONW  K.M.TII    A\t^''        n^r.v       M»~^ 

March  ^H. 

My  dkau  Mk.   -Maiionky: 

Vou  and  your  si^trr  luivr  njy  sinct-rrst  synipatliy  in  our  of  llic 
j(n*alrsl  trials  lliis  wi»rl«l  can  ^ivc  us.  For  when  the  mother  tioen — 
whrllii-r  it  Im*  early  or  latr  the  loss  «»f  that  rvrr  |)n'si-nt  all  ahvjrliinj; 
Invr  M-fuis  ft»r  a  tinu*  t«»  make  lifi-  rnipty.  Hut  the  "Conuuunion  of 
Siiints"  nuikes  us  sure  that  it  roos  on  for  us  forever,  even  if  our 
nmrtal  fa«"ultirs  caiujot  |MT»-«"i\e  it.  It  must  Im*  a  roiisolin^' ami  happy 
thou^'ht  that  you  were  ahle  to  ^ive  luT  the  joy  of  Immuj?  near  y«»u  U-fore 
Hhe  was  <-alle<l  away.  Your  note  wa.s  the  first  notice  I  had.  an<l  I  :im 
jjhul  you  felt  that  I  was  sulli«-irntly  n  fri«'nd  fn  In-  mad<'  aiwarc  of  your 
sormw.  My  kindest  n'j,'ards  to  ynur  si«,i«T.  who  nuist  sun*ly  Ik* 
happy  too  in  the  renieml»ran<t'  of  Imt  lon^  years  of  devotion,  ancl 
believe  inc 

l''ail lifiill\  yours, 

M  AUY  KLiz.\nKTn   Hi.\kk. 
^\'i  lU:\<n\  STHK.>n".   H(»?^tun. 
DrrrinlMT   1!».   1!MM;. 

Thkodorc  C  H\Tr»». 

to  HARVARD  St  . 

WoKi  EhTr.M.   MaJV*. 

W«iH<F>TKH.  Mash., 
I'rl.ruary  ^(».  1!MI7. 

.IaMF>    M  MiMNf  ^  .    K-^g  . 

North  HnK.kfu-ld.  Mass. 
Dkau  .Mu.  Mahonky: 

Your  letter  of  I)ecemlKT  '.).  l!MM>.  was  rrmaih'd  to  me  to  Kansas 
City.  M«)..  and  then  a^;ain  forwanled  to  me  to  (hirnfjo. 

I  ileeply  sympathizr  with  yoii  and  your  sisters  iti  the  l«»ss  of  yotir 
dear  inother.  She  iind  n»y  mother  were  ver>-  ^mmhI  friiMi<ls  I  well 
rrmrml>er.  and  I  recall  the  pleasant  things  she  mentioned  to  me  after 
her  last  visit  to  y«mr  mother. 

Mother  Hates  lived  to  the  p«M.<j  old  :i^  of  \H.  The  last  fifteen 
years  of  her  life  she  wa.s  with  me  much  of  the  time.  I  was  her  youngest 
son.  and  fortunatelv  was  so  situ:it<'d  that    I  cotjid  see  th:i*     '■'•  '••'.f| 


in  JAMI.>    M\lli)M,'>     \Ii:\l(iin\L 

many  comforts,  rs|><'«ially  during'  llu'  wiiitt-r  iiioiitlis.  llrr  l)irth(lay 
was  May  '^.  and  sh«>  always  plamH-d  to  Iw  at  \\vr  own  home  in  North 
HrooktifKi  on  tliat  day,  an<l  then  spent  nnich  of  her  time  there  until 
Thanks^'ivin)^'  Pay,  after  which  she  hved  with  ns  until  s|)rinf,'.  She 
was  very  fond  of  lier  ohl  friends  who  patiently  overlooked  her  deafness 
as  your  good  mother  always  did.  \\  ilh  the  aid  of  her  trumpet  your 
mother  eoidd  <oMV<'rs«'  with  Mother  Mal<-^  ainl  kindly  chatfcd  with 
her  freely  ahout  old  times. 

^'ou  will  miss  your  mother.  .lames,  mon-  and  more,  no  one  will  ever 
take  her  place  in  your  life  and  atfecf  ion>.  No  matt«'r  wiiere  you  are — - 
nor  how  many  years  from  now  her  face  and  lo\in^  ways  will  haunt 
you  as  my  mother's  do  me — more  and  more  as  the  years  roll  hy. 
Old  Father  Time  may  eliminate  the  memory  of  others,  to  a  j^reater 
or  less  decree.  New  duties,  new  cares,  new  aeciuaintances  may 
absorl)  your  thou/^hts.  l»nt  the  sweet  face  and  life  of  your  mother  will 
claim  possession  of  your  thoughts,  day  and  ni^lit,  bringing  to  you 
most  deliuhlful  memories  of  her  and  the  many  happy  hours  you  have 
hail  with  her  and  the  many  kind  wonls  of  her  encourapement. 
Nothing'  on  earth  will  ever  afford  you  the  same  satisfaction  and  solace 
as  your  mother's  love.  We  can  never  have  hut  one  mother— and 
how  thankfid  we  should  l)e  that  we  are  permitted  to  retain  in  our 
memory  so  numy  beautiful  thoughts  of  her.  and  of  her  loving  kindness. 
In  our  early  life  she  was  almost  "omnipotent,  omniscient  and  omni- 
present," for  our  welfare. 

You  have  left  your  sisters,  be  good  to  them.  They  come  near  your 
mother's  place. 

I  thank  you  for  your  very  thoughtful  letter  and  the  kind  words 
you  write.  May  you  and  your  sisters  be  spared  to  each  other  for 
many  long  years  of  nnitual  hajjpituvss  and  tender  affectionate  love  is 
the  sincere  wish  of  your  old  friend.  Remember  me  most  kindly  to 
them. 

Yours  truly, 

Theodore  C.  B.\te.s. 


Ambition  reigns 
In  the  waste  wilderness :  the  Soul  ascends 
Drawn  towards  her  native  firmament  of  Heaven. 

Rarely  and  with  reluctance  would  I  stoop 

To  transitorj-  themes;  yet  I  rejoice. 

And,  by  these  thoughts  admonished,  will  pour  out 

Thanks  with  uplifted  heart  that  I  was  reared 

Safe  from  an  evil  which  these  days  have  laid 

Upon  the  children  of  the  land,  a  pest 

That  might  have  dried  me  up.  body  and  soul. 

This  verse  is  dedicated  to  Nature's  self, 

.\nd  things  that  teach  as  Nature  teaches: 
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Or  ilrawi.  fi>r  iiuii.U  llial  mn-  l«-fi  (rrr  to  iru»t 

la  thr  (liuplli  ltlr>  uf  t>|M-iiUt|(  llfr, 

Swcrl  ttoury  uut  lA  ■puriMrtJ  ur  iirr»<l*<<i  wmU. 

And  O  yr  Fnuutain*.  Mr««ki«»,  lliil*.  an<l  (>rt>vf-*, 

FuHmmIt  iMit  •rvmnj{  u(  our  U»vr»' 

Yrt  ill  my  hmrt  iif  tirart*  I  frd  yuur  miiclit . 

1  ullly  \im\r  rrllii(|iu»)if*«l  oitr  <tr|g(lit 

To  li«r  Itriiratli  votir  iu<>rr  luiltilujil  iway. 

I  \u\r  thr  ImHik.*  «lii<-|i  linwii  ttirir  tluinnrl*  frrt, 

Kvrli  iit«>rr  that!  wlirii  I  tnp|ir<|  |i){litly  hm  thry, 

Thr  ilUHM-rlit   tini;htlirx«  of  a  urw-lmni  «Uy 

I*  luvrly  yrt. 
Tlir  c-|«>u<l«  that  Kathrr  r«>un<i  (hr  *rttiri|{  »uii 
!)<>  takr  a  4<>l>rr  i-«>hiriii|;  fmiii  an  ryr 
lltat  liath  kr|>t  wntrh  o'rr  itiann  iiwirtality; 
Annthrr  r»<-r  hnth  lirrn,  and  nthrr  |Htlni«  arr  wun 
Tluink.«  l«>  thr  hiiiiiaii  hrart  liy  »lii<  h  wr  hvr. 
Thank.n  to  itji  IriuJrnir*^,  it*  jo_\»,  ami  fr«r«. 
To  inr  thr  iiiranc>4t  flowrr  that  l>hi«ii  ran  ipvp 
I'houjchtx  lliat  (in  uftrn  lir  1>mi  cirrp  for  tear*. 

Tltr  iMiwcr, 

«hi<'h  all 
Arknowlr<l)^i  whrn  thu«  inovrd,  which 

Nalurr  thu» 
To  IxMlily  nrnjir  rxhihitA,  i<>  thr  rxprr^u 
KrM>tuliUn<-r  of  that  ((loriou^  faruily 
That  luKhrr  nun<U  l>rar  with  thrm  aa  their  own. 

—  William  WnrtisvortM. 


A  >iMMri;  (»\    \   r.KooKi  11,1,1)  i  \i:m 

I  wnn  niixioiiH  lo  is'o  tn  Nnrlli  nriMtkti<*|<|  tlii>  mumiikt  for.  not  (»nly 
wns  it  tlir  lioinr  of  my  ImivIuxkI.  hut  this  year  it  (vlrhnitos  thr  two 
lnin<ln*<|  ami  fifti«'th  aiiiiiviTsjirA'  «»f  it.s  first  M-tthMnnit .  S»,  whrn  tlic 
i:ljiHs  at  riioiiipsou  ^  Spa  sIimmI  at  US'",  I  t«M»k  tlir  first  train  for  the 
(^iialMMig  <"oimtr>-.  Tlir  tniiii  strjulily  n,sr<"ncls  till  at  North  Hn>ok- 
fit'M  wr  arr  l.tMM)  frri  ahovr  th<*  s«'n  at  Hostoji. 

li<M»ralh  thr  rims  ami  silvrr  |M)plan<,  snrrotimlril  Ity  ap|>lr  and 
|)oar  tnt's,  how  lN*niitiful  in  my  ryes  is  thr  liltir  old  liotis<\  whrn^  I 
^rrw  from  hahyluMxl  to  voting  manh(XKl. 

H<tw  lovrly  arr  thr  trrrs.  how  finr  thr  hills,  how  ilrrp  aiitl  jrn^rn 
thr  >;mHs.  how  rlran  ami  r«Mil.  an<l  swort  thr  air;  no  iliist.  no  siiiokc, 
and  a  nicr  hnn'zr  blowing. 

IIrn\  thrn.  I  am  to  Iw  for  fivr  wrt'ks.  Karly  mominf;  and  late 
aftrrn»M»n  I  rlimh  thr  hills  and  revrl  in  thrir  rharms.  Nowhere, 
-'uvt'  in  Nrw  Kn^lan*!.  has  rvrr>'  s|M»t  a  rharactrr  of  it.s  own.  The 
1,'rrat  rorn  firlds.  and  whrat  firlds  of  thr  Wrst  arr  for  a  thousand 
milrs  thr  samr.  thry  arr  monotonous  in  their  immrnsity  and  richness. 
.1 
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Ilt'rr.  rvt-ry  vallcv,  field  iiiid  liillsidc,  v\rr\  hrook  and  wood  is  a 
personal  fri«Mid.  'riirn,  l«»<),  I'Vi'rytliirif,'  is  ^()  lovely.  'I'lie  lines,  the 
forms,  the  masses,  tin'  colors  are  infinitely  varied;  ami  cliarm  l)y 
their  good  |)ro|iortions  and  pleasant  contrasts.  Ami  su<li  hills! 
The  White  Mountains  are  much  higher,  the  llerkshires  more  pictur- 
esque, the  Rockies  are  far  j^rander,  hut  lu're  the  hills  ne\('rsho<k  you 
l)V  Immii^  ja^'t,'ed  or  terrihli*.  (  limh  a  hi^h  free,  look  aiross  the  sur- 
rounding country:  Tiie  hills  hreak  info  waves  and  the  waves  into 
count hvss  crests;  and  as  you  watch  them  now  lliey  seeni  to  ri.se  and 
full,  and  Ix"  ali\e,  and  their  only  pur|)osc,  to  please. 

Here  at  the  old  homestead  I  ^'of  my  first  visi<»n  of  the  past,  my 
first  les.son  in  history.  lieyotid  the  house.  I'ritchard  Hill  rises  slowly 
from  the  roadside,  and  u|)  its  side  extends  an  ample  lane.  At  the 
heail  of  the  lane  hu^'e  elms,  a  harn,  and  the  cellar  of  a  house,  long  since 
gone.  To  this  spot,  on  Sundays,  would  come  a  tall,  slender,  old  man, 
who  would  linger  for  hours  l>y  tin-  old  ruin  and  weej».  One  day  I 
cautiously  a|)proached  him  and  learned  that  his  name  was  William 
Hale,  that  this  had  heen  the  home  of  his  family  for  generations.  That 
his  great-grandfather  had  been  driven  from  Boston  by  the  English 
before  the  American  Revolution,  that  coming  to  Brookfield  he  had 
built  a  manor  house  on  this  sj)()t  and  had  been  made  justice  of  all 
the  district  round.  He  had  .served  in  the  Revolution;  and  I  saw  his 
commission,  signed  in  the  bold  handwriting  of  John  Hancock.  Later 
I  read  the  old  man's  diary,  giving  an  account  of  various  trials  held 
before  him  as  justice.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  long  after,  lived  .Io.se[)h 
Tucker,  who,  when  his  sons  went  to  the  war  in  '61,  sold  his  land  to 
my  father  and  removed  to  the  village.  So.  while  still  a  boy,  I  hatl  a 
long  look  into  the  past. 

The  old  township  was  eight  miles  scjuare,  including  what  are  now 
North  Brookfield,  South  Brookfield,  West  Brookfield,  New  Braintree 
and  Warren.  Here  for  weeks,  during  the  glorious  siminier,  I  sit 
upon  the  hills,  and  walk,  and  drive  from  site  to  site,  and  from  shrine 
to  shrine. 

As  I  stand  on  Coy's  Hill,  the  rich  afternoon  sun  shines  on  the  living 
land.scape  of  Quaboag.  Way  down  in  the  valley  gleams  the  level 
water  of  Lake  Wickaboag,  and  in  the  distant  southea.st  is  the  silver 
surface  of  (<uaboag  Pond;  here  and  there  through  the  deejier  valley 
winds  the  (juaboag  River,  into  which  flow  the  many  streams  w  hich 
have  given  the  name  "Brookfield  "  to  the  entire  district.  Far  to 
the  north  looms  up  Mt.  Monadnock.  to  the  northeast  Wachusett.  to 
the  south,  Marks  Mountain,  and  in  the  west  the  Holyoke  Range; 
while  in  the  farther  di.stance  roll  the  blue  forms  of  ever  receding  New 
England  hills. 

As  I  gaze  on  this  \ alley.  I  indulge  in  a  day-dream  of  by-gone  ages: 
As  the  ice  of  the  glacial  period  melts,  I  can  see  mighty  rivers  fill  these 
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valley*  from  n<lj^'f  to  ri(lj;«'.  tearint*  away  th«*  nK-k<»,  griri«iiii;^'  thrm 
into  •Mtil,  hikI  at  tlir  tltMxi  Miltiiilt't,  <ir«»|)|)iii^'  tlu*  hukI  ti>  tlit*  iMtttotn 
of  tlir  \alU*v.'*,  wlierr  it  phmIih-th  tin*  r«nk«*-%t  wt-t^ls  ttiul  (frwnc«t 
gra.«i.M*i.  Mrrt"  for  «"«)Uiillr^"»  aj^m  I  *«*<•  thr  (^iial»<ta^'  Iti<lian<t  rtwifii 
thr  hills  aiui  incailou  h.  (itii  in  tlirv  ItriHiks,  plant  (-<irn  on  tlirM*  plaiiLti, 
huiKI  tlifir  wijfwains  l»y  thr  |>on<l<(.  ami  yonder,  in  th«-  \Srnirniii'»pl 
Vallry.  I  m-t  thnn  (;athrr  to  i|rfrn<l  thrir  anjfstral  honirs.  ami  in  the 
dark  ravinr  on  thr  ^d^;^  of  thr  \  ullry  I  mt  thrni  with  u|»lifti*<l  toma- 
hawk.H  and  with  ttrni*  "n-n-ainH,  ina.H%jirrr  the  white  men.  In  the 
niiddlr  >;ronnd.  riH«'>  Fostrr  llill.  whitlu-r  in  HJT.'i  thr  remnant  of  the 
hand  c)f  ('a|i(aut  NN  liit'ler  relrfatrtj  after  the  mjLssiirn*.  and  when*  for 
three  tiays  and  ni^dit.t,  in  Serjeant  John  Ayres'  raliin.  they  were 
brsie^'ed  hy  the  howling  Hnvages.  wh«»  kejit  u])  n  eeaxde^s  nhowrr  of 
arrows  and  luillets  fnmi  tin*  meeting'  hoiist',  from  thr  liarn,  and  from 
"Imlian  HiK-k."  Hut  a  n*?MMiinjj  party  came,  and  although  for  ten 
yeapi  the  Whit«'s  then  ahandoiird  thes<'  hills,  they  came  a^'ain  with 
greater  powi-r  and  determination.  Kin^'  I'hilip's  War,  the  Indian 
War  of  Inde|M"ndenee  fmni  the  Whites,  had  In-en  fought  and  hist  hy 
the  lied  Men.  In  the  great  swamp  in  Wenimisset  \'alley  may  still 
Ik*  .s4*t*n  evidences  of  the  old  Indian  village,  when*  stiMnl  the  camp  of 
King  Philip,  and  it  s(><>m.s  salutar>'  to  sit  here  u|M»n  the  mound  and 
review  this  old  hisl«>r>'  with  the  eye,  and  with  the  minti  of  King 
Philip.  It  will  not  Ih*  hard  to  find  .sitine  fellow  f«><-ling  for  this  old 
U«*d  Mjin.  w  h«i  .saw  the  ln»mes  of  his  fathers  lH*ing  .'»ei7.<*«l  hy  the  {mwcr- 
fnl  Whiles.  To  he  sure  thes<*  Indians  had  ".♦<)///"  the  land,  hut  what 
ditl  Ut  irimplf  mean  to  the  Indian  mind?  Did  it  mean  to  give  up 
fon'ver  {jonds  and  l>n)ok.s  when*  he  had  fisheil.  and  plains  where  he 
had  planted  cfirn.  the  means  l»y  which  he  livnl?  Oidy  t«»o  late  «lid 
that  (Conception  enter  the  Intlian  mind.  In  fifty  years  the  Indians 
had  practically  diHap|K*an*d.  leaving  little  l>ehind  save  armwheads, 
and  n)und  holes  in  the  hillsides  called  "harns,"  when*  they  stowc<l 
their  winter's  fiMMi. 

One  thing  that  catches  the  eye  of  the  traveller  esiK*<'ially  is  the 
great  netwurk  of  stone  walls  which  rf»vcrs  the  entire  region.  The 
thoughtless  trav«*llcr  thinks  not  of  the  ceaseless  toil  which  Imilt  these 
walls.  <lraine<l  the  meadows,  «leare<i  the  lands.  Imilt  sawmills,  grist- 
mills. .s<"h«M»IhouM*s  and  churches.  No  more  fonvful  (Community 
existe<l  in  the  new  world  than  thin  of  Hr«M)klield.  HnMikfield  men 
to«ik  a  pn»minent  |)art  in  all  the  great  events  and  nmvements  «)f  our 
national  histor>'.  In  the  Fn*n<h  ami  Itidian  War,  and  in  the  .\merican 
Revolution.  Francis  Stone  and  Rufus  Putnam  le«I  stuniy  tnnips  of 
men  fn>m  thes**  HnM>kti«'lds.  In  the  War  of  the  RelK*llion.  Francis 
A.  Walker  was  oidy  the  m<»st  <Iistingiiishei|  among  many.  ^"on«ler 
in  the  valley.  l>elow  my  hou.ne.  hy  the  old  Mill  Hn>ok.  wa-s  the  mill  in 
which  Rufus  Putnam  rr<Yive<I  his  earliest  lessons  in  the  handling  of 
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tfMils,  lessons  which  stood  him  in  such  j;oo<l  stead  hiter,  when,  l)y 
Washiii^'ton's  rc<juest,  he  forlifie<l  Dorchester  Heights.  On  the 
hrow  of  Coy's  Hill  is  the  old  Stone  homestead,  where  I.ucy  Stone,  a 
<lescendant  of  Francis  Stone,  was  horn;  and  over  in  the  village  is  the 
old  home  of  Amasa  Walker,  the  distin^Miishe(|  father  of  Francis  A. 
Walker.  'I'he  old  folks  are  f^one,  hnt  the  hills  still  stand,  and  the 
grasses  still  j^'row  in  ancient  Hrookfield,  and  those  who  reverence 
New  Knglan<l,  will  hanlly  find  a  more  interesting  historic  district, 
or  a  more  cliarniiiig  i)la(<'  in  wlii<li  to  >i)eiid  a  summer. 

Ja.mks  Maho.nky. 
Written  in   l!Ml). 

The    photographs    used    in    this    article    were    taken    hy    James 
MtUioney. 


(  II  \n  i:i{  III 

/  htrw  him  first  a  boy,  bright-ryeJ.  alert, 

llin  fart  rii>i>ling  irith  Imnjhttr,  and  his  heart 

So  full  Iff  sympathy  fur  eterythini/ 

That  lited,  he  could  not  ttear  the  right  of  jtain 

Or  trronij.     Ilr  knew  the  world  was  made  for  lore. 

And  love  he  gate  and  tot)k  where'er  it  came, 

L'nronscious.  innocent.     And  when  life's  cares 

Utijatt  for  him  he  met  them  with  a  grace 

I  hat  titrfifil  llii'tii    mill  lilf.i.^i  tii/.i 


.  E.  Hell. 

Iv\Ki,Y  S«  IK  M.I,  Days 
"Still  sits  IIh'  s4'liiM>lluiiisr  l»y  tin-  riia<l. 
•         •         •         •         • 

Aruim<l  it  still  tlu'  siimucs  ^'n»w, 
Ami  l)la('kl>«Try  vines  arv  running^' 

AltaiulniiiMl  ii(>\N.  "'luii^'  y«'ars  ii^n"  lu-arlv  fnrty  pupils  a-ssi'inldiNi 
thrrt".  \']i  tlir  liin^»  st<vp  liill  I  nwlc  <»uc  ^oKlcn  Soptcml>or  rnnrning. 
to  takr  rliar>s'<*  «>f  this  ><-|i<m»1. 

Iy«H»kiii^  nvrr  my  urw  firhl,  I  iiuticrW  a  pair  of  crutclu's  learung 
against  a  dosk.  Hcsidr  tluMii  sat  a  lM)y  with  a  rare  face,  fair  as  a  Kirl's, 
thoii^rhf  fill,  rjinirst  ainl  with  an  r\pn"s>ion  of  ili^'nity  ami  lofty  piirjMise 
iimi^ual  in  one  ,s«»  younj^.  Hr  iiuvr  me  his  name.  .James  Malioiiov, 
a  IK  I  his  a^e  twelve  years. 

James  was  «»nr  of  a  class  of  four  l>oys,  m-ar  in  a^'r  and  well  mat<he<i 
in  ahility  and  ainhition.  Honest,  faithful,  stuilious.  they  preparetl 
their  lessons  with  joy  and  ^ludness  and  re<'ite<l  with  a  vim  exhilaratinj? 
ti>  the  tearhrr.  I'nhampcred  with  any  eour.M'  «»f  stu«ly.  they  pursuetl 
their  way  up  the  hill  of  kiiowlnl^e  at  their  own  paee.  Fra«-tions  and 
dcrimals  were  s<)4in  thnntufjhly  niastere<l  and  in  dm*  time  .s<piare  n>ot 
and  rul»e  wiTe  attacked  and  van«|iiishe<l.  IIow  tliosf  U>ys  pars<il  and 
how  they  sjx-llrd  and  drtine<l  words  with  their  synonyms.  Then  when 
iin-enleaf's  .-irithmetii^s,  mental  and  written.  w««re  finisl>e<l  to  the  lost 
puz/lin^'  example  fhrchiss  passed  a  very  satisfactory  examination  an«l 
entered  tlu"  hi^'h  s<-h«>ol. 

The  n«»l)le  trails  of  character  manifest  in  his  early  .M^ho<»l  <lays 
remained  with  .lames  Mahoney  thnm^'h  life  The  Iwiy  was  father  of 
tlie  man, 

l.\IM\     WlllTlMi. 
NoitTII     ni<iM)KHF.I,n.    M\HH. 

NovemU'r  9.  IDHI 
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English  IIk.ii  Si  iiooi..  ri«i\  idknce,  R.  I., 

.Inly.  1!)1(5. 

Ill  tin-  liltlr  wliilc  sclioolliniis*'  iif  nistricf  NO.  4.  North  HrDoklieKl, 
Ma.ss.,  away  hack  in  I  lie  early  Td's  nf  tin-  last  contur^',  lu'^an  my  hoy- 
IkmkI  association  with  .lanu's  Malioiu'V. 

Horf  Hi^,'«-lo\v,  my  lirofluT  ("yrns.  .laiiu's  and  I  formed  a  (piarti't  of 
boys  wild,  in  IHT.*),  were  inspired  hy  I  lie  hesl  teacher  we  ever  had,  in 
tliat  scliool.  Miss  Kmma  Whiting',  to  ^'o  to  lii^rh  school.  Well  do  I 
rememlier  the  day  when  we  fonr  walked  tlu*  leafy  wood  road  at  noon 
of  a  .Inn*'  day,  dehal  in^  the  (|  nest  ion  —  to  ^o  or  not  to  ^'o.  .lames  Wius 
most  eapT  for  it,  and  we  all  made  the  ih'cisioii  which  meant  so  much 
for  onr  future. 

In  hi^'h  school  .lames'  line  mind  and  lii^li  character  l»e;.'an  to  un- 
fold. ( "lit  otf  hy  his  lameness  from  the  a<'t  ive  sjxirts  of  the  other  l)oys, 
Iiis  mind  natnrally  dwelt  more  npon  his  stixlies,  and  he  nsiially  led  the 
class.  In  keenness,  elearncss,  jjower  of  concentration  and  ori^'inality 
he  excelled  ns  all. 

Hut  he  was  not  merely  a  "good  scholar.  '  Every  realm  of  human 
thought  attracted  him,  and  his  active  min<l  hegan  to  range  throiigii  all 
of  them.  Many  is  the  conversation  we  had  together  on  the  (piestions  of 
j)}iilosophy,  religion,  and  morals,  as  we  hung  over  the  window  sill  of 
the  hoys'  coat  room  at  recess,  or  walked  to  and  from  the  schoolhf)Use. 
Wlien  graduation  day  came  the  title  of  his  valedict(jry  essay.  ''Ad 
Qmm  Fiticin,^'  showed  in  what  direction  his  thought  was  turned,  and 
the  essay  was  profound  for  a  boy  hardly  eighteen  years  old. 

In  our  junior  year  came  the  question  of  (ireek,  which  was  at  that 
time  recpiired  ft»r  admission  to  all  the  colleges.  James  seized  upon  it 
at  once  as  the  key  which  would  admit  him  to  that  wider  intellectual 
life  wliich  his  mind  craved.  Of  all  our  studies  I  think  he  shone  most 
brilliantly  in  that.  The  precision,  the  exactness,  the  elegance,  and 
the  fine  shades  of  thought  of  the  Greek  all  ap])eale(l  to  liim,  and  his 
mind  leaped  out  to  meet  them,  so  to  .speak. 

As  we  were  not  fully  preparc<l  for  college  by  our  high  sciiool  course, 
James  spent  the  summer  after  graduation — the  summer  of  1880 — in 
study.  Once  in  college,  his  brilliant  scholarship  attracted  attention 
from  all  his  instructors,  and  made  him  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  class. 

I  was  a  year  behind  James  in  college,  but  was  intimately  a.ssociated 
with  him,  and  I  never  knew  any  one  more  eager  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
every  question — to  find  the  truth;  nor  anyone  more  keenly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  world's  best  literature.  We  roomed  together  in  his  junior 
and  my  sophomore  year,  and  on  many  a  fall  and  winter  evening  of 
that  year  a  group  gathered  in  our  room  to  read  aloud.  I  remember 
his  great  enjoyment  of  Hyron  and  Shelley,  as  well  as  ^'ictor  Hugo. 

Of  late  years  our  lives  had  drifted  apart,  and  we  seldom  met.  It 
was  a  cause  of  great  regret  to  all  his  high  school  classmates  that  he  was 
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ill  tlir  NVfit  oil  tin*  tlutr  uf  «»ur  thirty  iifth  lumrrMink'  rruniuii  ut  Norlli 
HriMjlvtirM.  lust  July.  Wr  s«-nt  liiiu  a  inrviii^r  (if  miirinlinin«f  at  the 
tiiiu*.  uiiil  u  hrn  wf  lrurnr«l  of  hU  untimely  death  mhhx  after,  we  ho|>ed 
tlmt  it  hail  Ik-<mi  u  viunr  uf  miiifurt  iiiui  hu|)pine>.H  to  him  to  have 
rf««'ivr»|  it 

Sidney  A.  Siikkman. 

AmIIKUhT.    ISHJi. 

jAMt:H    Maiionky'h    and    Sidnky    Siikkman'h    1'aht.h    in    tiik 
(IuM)r\Tn>N    Kxhut'iHKH  ok  tiik   NmtTii    HmM»KKiKi.j) 
IIk.ii  S<  ihm)i..   ISH(» 

Molriiul   KrinJintr      "'1'Ik-   NNriiiu;!'"  "f  At-Timomnon  arnl  Aihillea  (in 
IJrwk) 

Jaiiir-'    Miilii>ln"_\    iiiiii    ."^niiHjk    A.    ."^ii«-i  iii.iii 
Frt'iuh  Dialo^fuc     "Lr  Mnh-ritt  Mtilgrr  dr  Lui"     (Molirn-* 

Jameji  Mahoney  took  the  [mrt  Spiiiun*Ile.  m<iri  dc  Martime 
Sidney  A.  Shernum  ttnik  part  of  \  ahn- 
Valc«li<tt)ry  Oration-   "Ad  i^'utm  Fittcni," 

.laiiu's  Mahoney 

"The  Ks-yiys  were  well  re«riverl,  that  of  Ihr  \  al«'<li<lorian  Ik-iiij^'  the 
nmst  meritorious,  atul  <Te«lit  is  chn*  to  hoth  partiripants  in  the  dreek 
reading.  an<i  to  nearly  all  in  the  Frenrh  dialo^nie;  in  fa«t.  the  audience 
MiMueil  even  Ix'tter  plravd  with  these  exen-is^'s  in  fon-i^'ii  lan^nm^ 
than  tlu»>««'  in  lln-ir  ii:tti\i-  liiiu'iii-   "       Snrlh   llriml  f'trld  J I'ltrjuil . 

The  follow  11)^'  1-.  Ill  ri  ply  to  a  K-l  Ut  l»y  .Iaiii«>  Malioiicy  oiianal)stni<te 
point  in  (iritk       M:ili<)iii\  u.is  :if  flic  tiiiir  s«>vfnteen  years  of  aj^e. 

('AMnuiiH;K.  Mass.. 
April  Ifl.  Ih70. 
Dkau  Siu: 

^  ou  have  fairly  (onvicted  me  out  of  my  own  mouth  on  the  matter 
of  the  futun*  of  i)rXiv"a>.  It  is  elear.  of  eourso,  that  if  I  ffive  the 
jwntenc-e  whieli  you  |H)iiit  «»ut  in  my  (in'«"k  Lessons  I  nnist  a«ld  the 
futun*  of  the  verh  in  the  viK-ahulary.  I'haiik  you  f(»r  iH)inting  t)Ut  the 
dis<'repaney.  I  shall  Im-  \«'ry  nnu-h  oltlij;ed  to  you  if  you  will  .send  me 
eorreetions  of  the  Key. 

I  ho|K'  in  the  rourM*  of  the  yrar  to  nuike  a  new  e<lition  uf  my  I-<'s- 
9ons  on  a  mon'  elementary  plan.  My  present  punK>9e  is  to  make  no 
refen*nees  to  Mr.  (iiMMlwin'"*  ^'nimmar.  hut  to  inroqK)rate  all  the  state- 
ments of  ^jrammar  in  the  IxMik  ils«'|f. 

I  shotild  l>e  ohlif;e<l  to  you  if  you  would  M-ud  me  any  suggestions 
whirh  would  help  me  in  this  work. 

\  erj-  tndy  yours. 

John  Williams  Whitk. 
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I  takr  |)l«'!isurt'  in  r«»iMiii«'ii(liii^'  Mr.  .laiiu-s  Malioiicy  to  any  one  who 
may  Ix'  srrkin^  a  fit  man  fur  the  position  of  lli^'li  School  principal. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Malioiu-y  in  hi.s  course  of  preparation  in  our  high 
s<-liool,  and  have  followed  hiiu  with  niucli  inti-rcst  during  his  colIc;,'iate 
course  at  .\inhcrst.  In  Itolh  places  he  has  shown  himself  a  diligent 
and  aide  student,  and  a  young  man  of  excellent  inond  character  and 
high  aims.      From  hotli  schools  he  has  graduated  with  honors. 

I  lM'lie\e  he  will  fjiake  a  faithful  and  su<<<'ssful  fcacln'r  and  that  his 
influence  in  the  .schot)l  room  would  he  stimulating  and  heli)ful. 

S.    r.    WlI.DKK. 
Pastor,  I'irsI  Congregational  Church 
and  MemlxT  of  School  Committee. 
North  liuooKFiFXD,  Mass. 
July  10,   1884. 

The  Class  of  '80  of  the  North  Brookfield  High  School  wish  to  express 
to  you  llieir  deej)csl  .symj)athy  in  this  time  of  .sorrow  when  you  lo.se  a 
hrother  and  we  a  heloved  classmate. 

We  regretted  exceedingly  that  James  could  not  be  with  us  this  sum- 
mer at  our  reunion  and  our  grief  i.s  much  deeper  now  as  we  realize  we 
can  never  look  ui)on  his  face  again  and  hear  from  his  own  lips  of  the 
work  that  he  has  done. 

\Ve  are  proud  that  we  have  had  such  a  cla.ssmate  who  has  done  .so 
much  to  make  the  world  belter  by  his  life  and  works,  and  we  shall  ever 
cherisli  his  memory. 

Your  Friends  and  His  Classmates: 

President 

Charles  E.  Batch  kller 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Secretary 

Laira  Miller  Groit, 

East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Cyrus  T.  Sherman, 

Quincy,  Mass. 
Sidney  A.  Sherman, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Bert  E.  Bicelow, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Lizzie  M.  Tucker, 

North  Brof)kfield,  Mass. 
Minnie  L.  Lytle, 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
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To  TIIK   DkaR  SiMTKIC'  "K    a    Nolll  I.   iU^^ 

One  uf  my  outi  Utyn,  ttu*  Uiy  ^^\u^  han  Im*«mi  hi  my  mind  Wuriiit;  all 
thr  yejirH  sinc'r  '78  wlifii  I  kiirw  him  for  a  short  time,  hut  of  whoM* 
rarr«*r  I  litnl  riitirt-ly  lost  tnn-«v  Hut  tlu*  instant  I  .saw  th«*  nanir  and 
picturt*  in  tin*  iii>f"-  of  'ru«'«Mlay,  I  nM-«if^'ni/«-<l  my  own  «l«*ar  studrnt  in 
thr  North  I)riM>k(irld  Ili^h  S<*h(M)l.  and  an  I  n>ad  th<*  a(-<*ount  of  hiii 
^rand  arhicvcmrnts  I  was  not  sur]>ri<w*4i,  hut  I  was  ^ratrful  that  I  on<T 
kiK'w  ihr  youn^  num. 

Hit  wa.H  an  unusually  attrartivr  faif  and  jHTvimility ;  quift.  un- 
pn'trntious.  hut  vrry.  vrry  winning;. 

It  fillfd  my  hrart  with  ^riff  to  n-ad  of  his  untimely  d«"ath  and  my 
Nyiupathy  j{»k*s  out  to  Ihr  sistrrs  who  an*  iM-n-avrd  of  su«h  a  hrothrr. 

N'rry  situvrt'ly, 

1)     N.    TlTNKY. 
PlTNAM.    Cow 

S«'|itrml>«'r.  I'.'l.V 

I  had  <mly  thrro  or  f«)ur  months  of  [htnoiiuI  a«-<|uaintanrt'  with 
Jamrji  as,  at  the  riosc  of  the  first  trrm  I  ac-ft'fitrd  thr  priticipalship  of 
^lonson  A(*nd«*my.  Somr  two  yrars  latrr  I  was  ohli^rd  to  p-t  out  of 
the  cduratioruil  curn'nt  for  a  time  and  wh<>n  I  t«M»k  up  the  work  apiin 
it  was  in  Smth  Carolina. 

From  thf.Ho  <iiu.s<'s.  I  lost  trarr  of  Ihr  (•arr<'rs  of  rifarly  all  tin-  stu- 
drnts  at  I.<M<vslrr,  North  ItriMikficM  and  Monson.  WIhmi  I  rtiul  <»f 
th<*  drath  of  this  fmr  youn^:  man  and  i>f  thr  rcmarkahlc  a<'hirvrmrnt,s 
hr  hail  mado.  I  undrrstcxKl  lM*tt»T  than  rvcr  iM'forr  why  his  jjorsonality 
had  madr  such  an  impnvssion  ujmju  u\v  in  onr  short  torm  and  that, 
too.  whrn  hr  canir  undrr  my  instniction  in  only  onr  study.  p'omrtr>*. 

Always  in  thr  intrrvf-nin^j  yrars  whrn  I  w«»uld  Ik*  thinking  of  stu- 
jirnls  of  f-arlirr  days,  thr  |K*rs4)nality  of  that  y«»un^  frilow  would  hnmi 
larp"  in  my  n'<-ollr<-tion  and  I  would  ask  mys<'lf.  "NVhat  «»f  Mahonry; 

did  ho  I'o  • " '"!  iiKikr  :i  L'r«-:if  r«'«<ird  tlnTf.  :iTid  what  of  him 

since?' 

Of  coiirM*  xinir  «>f  (ln-M-  thou^'hts  ami  «|ursli(iiis  aros**  n'^'ardin^«»thrr 
students  whom  I  knrw  for  a  lonjjrr  time  <ir  had  in  mon*  <-|.'uvsrs  or 
studies.  Hut  it  was  Mahotiry's  name  ant!  ranker  that  was  ever  in 
niy  ima>;inin>:s.     Why?      I  <an  hanlly  tell  the  n^asons. 

That  tine  fare,  hroad  hrow.  o|mm)  nature,  his  ohvious  |M)pularity  with 
his  classmates,  the  e»)mmendatorA-  wjirds  of  my  a.ssistant  teacher  w  ho. 
as  I  distinctly  n'call.  toM  me  I  should  fmij  in  him  a  deli;:hlful  student. 

.\s  it  hap|M*ns  I  have  a  sniall  [MK-krt  class-n"conl  iMMtk  of  daily  reci- 
tations, set  down  at  the  en<l  of  each  recitation.  This  iKtok  seems  to 
have  l>een  only  a  lemi>orark-  one  and  was  use«l  only  a  few  weeks.      Hut 
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t'vrry  oiir  of  .laiiirs'  rctilat ituis  is  iimrkcci   Id,  the  iii;i\iiiiimi.  tlic  pcr- 
ft'<t  mark. 

I  \aliM'  that  little  lidok  now.  I  reproach  myself  that  1  did  not 
ktt'p  ill  touch  with  him  in  all  tiu'  years  of  jii.s  notahh' career.  Dfur 
l>oy;  iioMe  man,  I  «"an  lay  claim  to  no  part  in  your  splendid  making: 
hut  I  can  sluire  in  llie  |)ride  of  tiio.se  who  did  direct  your  p-nius. 
Ks[)e«-ially  do  I  honor  tho.se  nohle-mitujed  parents  wiio.se  de\°otioii 
an<l  lo\e  emihled  you  to  attain  so  hi^h  a  place  in  the  .service  of  society. 

Hail,  beautiful  spirit,  nuiy  I  meet  y()u  in  the  Higher. 
Sincerely. 

i).     N.     I'l    INKY. 

Putnam,  ('onn. 

S<>pteml)er    10.    1!H."). 


English  TTkmi  Sciiool,  PHovinKNCK.  R.  I. 

September  S.   1 !)!."». 
Mi.ss  Nki.i.ik  M.  M auonky, 

Nortli    Hrookiicld.  Mass. 
Dear  Friend: 

I  have  just  learned  throiigii  my  hrollu-r  Cyrus  of  the  sudden  death  of 
your  brother  .lame.s. 

Though  I  had  not  .seen  Jaine.s  for  many  years,  I  retained  my 
afTection  for  him,  and  often  thought  of  him  as  my  old  .school  and 
college  friend. 

I  think  it  was  his  initiative  that  led  me  to  go  to  college.  He  broke 
the  ice  and  I  followed.  He  made  a  brave  fight  in  .school  and  college. 
You  may  know  that  at  the  reunion  of  our  Class  of  '80  at  North 
Brookfield,  July  IIJ  last,  we  who  were  present  .sent  a  message  of  good 
cheer  to  James  and  another  ab.sent  member.  I  am  glad  we  did  it,  and 
hope   that  James  had   received   it.     With  sincere  .sympathy,    I    am 

Your  old  friend, 

Sidney  A.  Siier.m.\n. 

Mis.s  Mahoxey: 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  read  last  evening  in  our  Worcester 
paper  of  the  sudilcn  death  of  you  brother  James. 

As  you  are  probably  aware  the  Class  of  '80,  N.  B.  H.  S.,  held  verj' 
recently  their  first  class  reunion  at  the  home  of  Charles  Batchelder 
and  we  all  recalled  many  j)lea.sant  memories  of  James  and  many 
regrets  were  expressed  that  he  was  not  able  to  be  with  us  on  that 
occasion. 

It  was  by  chance  that  I  saw  the  notice  in  yesterday's  paper  and  it 
may  escape  the  attention  of  some  members  of  the  class,  but  I  am  sure  I 
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vok-e  the  sincerrst  .\vinpathy  of  th<*  iii(*iii)><*r<>tiip  of  the  cla!i4  for  your- 
self ajul  nistt-r  Nt-llif  in  your  ^'rrut  Iohh 

Mi»8l  -liiirrrrly. 

H.  K.  IJi<iKU>w. 

lil  \Vryw«HMl  Street. 

NoKTii   ItidMiKKiKiJ).  Mahh., 

Sr|.triiilKT   1^.   ISIJ."*. 

Dkau  .Mi»'.sk>  Mmiiiney: 

KxiMiM*  mr  f«»r  iiitnuliii^'  on  ymir  ffrcat  sorrow  hut  I  just  had  to  let 
you  know  how  litfply  cvrrk'  nirnihiT  of  tin-  Tiirkrr  Family  fifl  for  you 
in  thf  loss  of  your  dear  onr  thr  man  \\f  lia<j  Ml  mmli  rrspcft  ami 
admiration  for. 

^  iiurs  Ml  sorrow. 

( "  KTUY  msf    Ti<  KKK. 

NoltTII    HRrM)KnEI-I>.    Mahm., 

S<'ptemJMr  H.  \9]r>. 
\)r\H   Kkijvds: 

My  family  an«l  I  rxtrnd  to  you  our  sincerrst  sympathy  in  your  ffrrat 
Borrow.      May  Com!  !»<•  with  you  and  (tunfort  you  now  and  always. 

We  also  are  mf)urnin^'  the  loss  and  f«vl  that  we  also  have  lost  one 
of  our  dearest  and  hest  friends,  one  who  sympathized  in  our  sorrows 
and  rejoiced  in  our  prnsprrily.  \\  «•  sjialj  <lirri«.li  his  memory  to  our 
la^st  day. 

We  feel  it  was  an  honor  fo  !»<•  ait-eptrd  as  his  friend.s. 

Sinc-erely  yours. 

(iK<»U<if     n      H'MIIN-     S\I»     FwiILY. 

7(>l>  Wj>T  NunTii  Stkeet.  FfWTOKiK.  ( )ino, 
Septemher  11.  191.5. 
Df.au   K atk  a.m)  Nki.i.ik: 

You  have  our  Hineere  sympathy  in  this  ^'nMt  sorrow  that  has  come 
to  you. 

It  is  a  lon^  time  sinee  papa  ha.s  l>een  so  d«*eply  grieved.  He  says 
that  it  seems  a.s  though  his  youn^  hrolher  had  UtMi  taken  from  him, 
for  that  is  the  way  he  always  ItMtkeil  ufxtn  Jim. 

It  is  hard,  inexprevsihiy  hard.  fi»r  you.  hut.  thouph  our  hearts 
break,  we  must  .say.  "Thy  will  l>e  <lone."  I  will  pray  that  in  time 
He  will  }i'\vc  you  strength  li>  say  it. 

Deepest  sympathy  ami  love  frmn  papa.  .John  auil  your  loving  eou.sin, 

.■^iMK  Mahonkv  Kane. 
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Dkak  Mi---^  M\M«)\Kv: 

I  wish  yoii  :iii<l  your  sisU-r  l<>  kiKiw  lliaf  ymi  li;i\<'  my  iimst  lioiirlfelt 
syiupalliy  in  llir  ^mi[  sorrow  that  lias  comh'  fo  voii. 

'1  lu"  kiiowl«-<|j^'«'  f  liat  t  lie  life  c)f  your  l)rotli('r  was  so  nohic  liriii^'s  with 
it  cxinsolatioii  ainl  hoi»<'.  ()iir  rrh^ioii  hcl|)s  ii^  to  receive  nik  li  sorrow 
with  ]i  rt'coiicilfd  spirit.  May  you  ha\c  the  stn'ii;,'th  to  licar  your 
fjreat  iloprivalioii.      With  (ici'ixvst  ft'chii^', 

Siucorcly, 

M\Hi;Aui;r   Dovi.i.   \\  .\i.L.\f'E. 
Fai.i.    I{|\  IK.    Mass. 
Octolx-r  1.!,   I!)I."). 

San  Dieco,  Cal., 
September  iJO,  1  !)!'>. 
Miss  Kati;  A.   Mmkinf.v. 

North  IJrooklifM,  Mass. 
Mv   DKAK  Miss  Maiionkv: 

I  have  just  IcariH'd  from  houic  of  the  ^reat  sorrow  which  has  come 
to  you  ami  your  sister. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  part  with  our  IovcmI  ones  even  if  we  are  expecting 
and  can  i)repare  for  it.  l)ut  much  harder  to  do  .so  when  it  comes  in  tlie 
manner  in  which  this  parting,'  has  come  to  you,  l)ut  it  is  sweet  to 
know  tliat  we  shall  meet  aj^ain  in  a  brighter  and  happier  world  where 
partings  shall  be  no  more. 

Please  accept  the  kindest  wishes  and  .sympathy  for  yourself  and 
sister. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Alfred  C.  Stoddard. 

Frami\(;ham,  Ma.s.s., 
SeptenilxT  12.  I!>1.3. 
Mv  DEAR  Miss  Mahoney: 

I  did  not  know  until  a  few  moments  ag»>  of  the  great  sorrow  which 
had  befallen  you. 

T  feel  that  words  are  but  cheerless  things  at  such  a  time,  but  I  want 
you  to  know,  dear  Miss  Mahoney,  that  you  have  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. I  only  wish  that  I  were  near  you  where  I  could  help  you  in 
some  way.  Vou  were  always  so  dear  to  me  that  I  wish  I  could  do 
something  for  you.  With  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  and  love,  I  remain, 
Your  loving  friend, 

Helen  M.  E.\ton. 
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NoKTif  H«<M)Kni:uj,  Mahm., 
S<-|)trnilM-r  IS,  lOl.-i 

I)lL\l(    MlHS    M.MIONEV    AND    SiHTEH : 

Our  hrartt  art-  full  of  >>viii|>atliy  fur  y<»ii  m  \«.ur  v.rrcw.  .Ma_\  (i«ni 
givr  you  strni^Mh  to  hoar  it' 

It  will  Im*  a  <n»iiifort  ti>  you  to  know  that  lie  witt  u  man  of  mi  grt*at 
ability  aini  mi  lii^lily  t'<it<*4'iiu*4l. 

With  K.vc. 

M.MtloN    S.    Hi  •♦11. 

Wai.poi.e.  Mahh., 

S^-ptrinlMT  W.  1»15. 
My    DF.AU    Mi^-'    .Mmh»n»\: 

Actfpt  luy  siiir«T»'  <.yiu(»atliy  for  you  ii»  flu-  L'rrat  loss  of  your 
hrothrr. 

I  rt'ail  of  Ills  fuiuTal  iti  flir  (tlniu-  an<l  f«fl  tlial  lir  was  a  hrolhrr  of 
whom  you  mij^ht.  iin|rr<j.  h«>  pn»uil.  Howt'\«T  that  maktvs  it  all  the 
har<l«T  to  ijivc  him  up       Am  truly  sorrj'  f<»r  vnu.  Miss  Mahoiicy. 

Siricfp'Iy. 

(UAKI^lTTK    DaI.KY. 

N<»KTH   Hi{«M>KnEi,n,  Mash.. 

<.-,.i,..ni...r  If  ]*n:>. 

Mv   ut:  Ml   M I--    M  \iii  '\i  ■» 

I  f«Tl  I  want  to  mmkI  you  an<l  your  sister  n  few  lines,  so  you  may 
know  that  Dr.  an«l  I  sympathi/e  with  you  in  this  ^reat  loss  that  has 
mnie  to  you.  It  is  so  sad.  and  su<-h  a  lo.ss.  not  only  to  y«iu  and  sister, 
hut  to  all  who  knew  him.  and  I  always  U^\  that  such  a  person's  inllu- 
enre  must  atTe<"t  even  tho.se  whom  they  have  not  known. 

My  heart  aehes  for  you  at  this  .sa«l  time,  and  I  wish  I  eould  write 
wunethinj?  that  wouhl  comfort  you.  Only  this  I  have  tt)  .sen<l  you. 
The  Kternal  (io«|  is  our  refuj;e,  and  underneath  it  nil.  are  the  Kver- 
la.Htin^  Arms.      May  \\v  help  you  and  jrive  you  stren^'th  ti»  hear  it  all. 

I.ovin>:ly  and  with  sympathy  from  Or.  aini  myself. 

.\n\ik    I.    I'hot  TY. 

North  Bkckikkield,  Mash., 
Septemher  11.  IDl.'.. 
Ok  Ml   Ml--'   M  MiKNKY: 

I  was  s<t  sorry  to  h«'ar  of  the  death  «if  your  lin>ther,  ami  I  want 
to  .send  you  my  lo\r  ami  sympathy  at  this  time.  With  kimlest 
rememi  trances. 

Affect  ionately, 

K\THHYN    r.    Wl\«HELL. 
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Ndurii   Hkookhf.i.d,  Mass., 
ScptciiilxT  !>.  1!)15. 
Deau  Miss  Mahonky: 

We  were  vpr>'  sorry  to  ln'nrof  the  sii«l<lrii  deatli  of  your  lirotlicr.      It 
iniist  luivr  het'ii  a  ^real  sliock  to  you  holli. 

\N  licii  wr  think  how  devoted  you  three  were  fo  oii«'  aunt  her,  thrn  we 
reah/f  how  ^'reat  your  affhclioii  imi.st  he.      It   is  not  often  that   one 
sees  such  Io\e  and  dexotictn  ainon^  sisters  and  a  hrother. 
I  hope  you  will  ha\e  strength  to  l)ear  your  luirden. 
\  ou  have  our  sincere  synipalhy  in  your  j,'reat  loss. 

Ix)vinKly, 

M.  Ai,i<  K  Converse, 

InKZ    W  .    ('(JNVERSE. 

(io«l  calls  our  loved  ones,  but  we  lose  not  wholly 

What  he  hath  given; 
Tht-y  live  on  earth  in  thought  and  deed  as  truly 

As  in  His  Heaven.  —J.  G.  Whillier. 

Such  was  the  Hoy  — hut  for  the  growing  Youth 

What  soul  was  his,  when,  from  the  naked  top 

Of  some  l)old  headland,  he  In'held  the  sun 

Rise  up.  and  bathe  the  world  in  light!     He  looked — 

Oeean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 

And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  in  gladness  lay 

Heneath  him: — Far  and  wide  tlie  clouds  were  touched, 

And  in  their  silent  faces  could  Ik*  read 

I'nutterable  love.     Sound  nee<led  none. 

Nor  any  voice  of  joy:  his  spirit  drank 

The  9i)ectacle:  sen.sation,  .soul,  and  form. 

All  melted  into  him:  they  swalloweii  up 

His  animal  Wing:  in  them  did  he  live. 

And  by  them  did  he  live;  they  were  his  life. 

In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 

Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 

Thought  was  not;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 

No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  request; 

Kapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 

The  imj)erfect  offices  of  |)rayer  and  prai.se. 

His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 

That  made  him;  it  was  blessedness  and  love! 

— William  Wordtworth, 

Bright  flower!  for  by  that  name  at  last. 
When  all  my  reveries  are  past, 
I  call  thee.  an<l  to  that  cleave  fast. 

Sweet  silent  creature! 
That  breath'st  with  me  in  sun  and  air, 
Do  thou,  as  thou  are  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 

Of  thv  meek  nature!  — Wordsworth. 
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OI  roiipM*  in  our  ynulli  luan;,  t.'I  our  lJi<ju^:tit >  an-  fuii<  iful  uml 
iiiuiiy  of  our  plaii't  uii|ira<'tiral  hut  lUr  •ipirit  that  aiuiiiato  tlinn  it 
|>ur«*  llifii  if  rvrr.  if  tin*  tliviiiity  rvcr  whi)»|M*n»  to  iiiortalH  it  is  ut  thr 
ilawM  of  youiiK  muuiIiimmI.  If  thr  roM*  foriiik  opiiiioiii  will  t)u*y  not  Im* 
tiptuiiitlit-  v\  lii'U    tM  liuililui^  into  l>l«Mini  aii«i  |H'HMiiii<«ti('  an  it  u  ithrrn?" 

J  \M>.s  M  Mir>NKY. 

Ilrrrwitli  is  n  collfctioii  of  noinr  of  Mnlioiipy'n  <'oiniM>»ition»,  wlirn  ii 
pupil  ill  tlt«-  lii^'li  mIkniI.  o|M-iiiii^  >vitii  a  divuHsioii  of  tin*  woiihmi  niif- 
frujji*  (jiu-Hlion.  wIumi  tin*  writrr  wus  lift«iMi  \«'arH  «»f  uk»*-  "SufTnijjf" 
wa.H  thru  a  rathrr  iirw  Hul)jr<'t  an<i  thr  worhl  Utm  n'lnvr  Iramcd  niurli 

nlwiut  "\nf«'<.  for  woiiirii." 

(II  (.111   wdMi  \  Non:? 

IVrhaps  it  is  with  prrsumptiiui  that  I  thus  prrinaturrly  write 
U|Miii  a  suhjrrt  of  m»  j^rrat  iniportaiK-r.  Hut.  \rt,  aloiir  and  unail- 
vi.H4*t|,  I  will  attrtiipt  to  vinili<-atr  my  opinion  in  thr  fa<x*  of  the 
nctnnuulntrd  wiMloiii  of  opiMKsing  nr^nirnt.s.  "Ought  woinrn  to 
Vole?"  is  a  (jurHtion  that  is  now  •■ausin^  a  jjrrat  turmoil  throughout 
the  eivili/.rti  worM. 

I  have  no  spirit  of  prophrcy  to  forrtrll  thr  result  of  this  u^tntion. 
I  Iravr  pro|)lir<-y  rntirrly  to  thr  otiirr  si«ir.  Hut.  jmlfrinjr  from  pa-st 
and  prtvMMit  cirruinstaiHf.s.  it  is  my  opinion  Ihaf  this  strifr  will  lauM* 
a  trmporary  rvil  iidlurnre;  hut  will  ultimatrly  rrsult  in  ^'ikmI.  liy 
rnahlin^  lH)th  s<>x«'s  to  |>rrcrivr  its  trur  positi«»n. 

In  ordrr  to  answ«'r  this  ({urstioii,  wr  will  have  to  ronsidrr  tlir 
relative  rhnnut<'r.  nri-essitirs  and  naturr  of  man  and  woman.  This 
estimation  of  natun*  is  not  drtrrminr*!  hy  .lanus-likr  l<Kiking  on  two 
sidrs,  hut  is  d(>trrniinrd.  as  any  <-ommonM'nM'  man  or  woman  would 
tirtrrminr  it.  hy  looking'.  ohs<'rvin^  and  studying  <»n  all  sides. 

Now.  in  thr  first  plare.  I  would  waste  time  in  attempting'  to  |)rove 
that  man  and  woman  were  not  intended  for  M'parate  parties,  as  some 
woman's  ri^rht  a^ilalors  would  niak«'  it  ap|K-ar.  Nothing  in  nature 
i.H  more  ohvious  than  that  their  existernvs  were  destine<|  to  fhiw 
togethrr;  all  phase's  <tf  life,  from  the  insert  to  the  human  ni'-e.  attest 
it. 

Hut.  a.s  tlu-y  iire  Iwti  lM'ing>.  the  .saiiH"  Almighty  Ilaiul  that  fornutj 
them,  that  gives  simplicity  and  law  to  all  the  works  of  nature,  from 
the  lowe.st  to  the  grandest,  we  would  suppos<'  would  give  them 
faeulties  to  |)erform  s<*parate  «luties.  Neither  wjiuld  l>e  ahle  to 
|M*rforiii  the  duties  of  Ixith.  an<l  that  infinitely  wiso  Mind,  that  divides 
an«l  distrihutes  the  funetions  of  all  the  rreation.  we  find  has  done  .so 
here. 

Every  ,s<«nsihle  person  must  acknowledge  that  man  and  woman  are 
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cs-scntially  dilTiTiMit.  lMiy.sii)l()f^',  unatoiny,  plironolo^',  common 
sense,  all  tell  us  thai  in  llieir  very  siruclure  lliey  ditfer  ^really.  Tliey 
tell  us  that  woman  is  of  a  finer,  u  more  delicate,  and  a  more  com- 
plicated <"onstitution,  and.  conse(juently,  more  liable  to  he  deranged. 

'I'liey  also  tell  us  that  mjin  is  of  a  rougher,  a  sterner  and  a  more 
robust  mould.  And  out  of  the  \ery  fitness  of  things,  man  was  clearly 
destined  t<»  l»ra\'c  ami  liulb-l  with  the  storms  of  existence,  while 
woman  was  intended  for  its  nicer  and  more  delicate  work.  Tims, 
each  has  its  own  faculties,  each  has  its  own  position  suitable  to  those 
faculties,  each  has  its  own  nature.  .\nd  wc  camiot  pcr\rrf  our 
nature  without  it  rcsultiiiLT  in  destruction  and  dissolution.  If  we 
deviate  sli|,'htly  from  the  nature  of  our  bodies,  disease  will  follow; 
if  we  persevere,  death  will  be  the  rcsidt. 

It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  do  anythinj^  for  which  we  lia\e  not  the 
capabilities.  Di.saster  is  sure  to  follow,  lint  soin<'  jxtsous  have 
s(»mehow  received  the  idea  that  if  wt)man  docs  not  occupy  the  same 
position  as  man.  that  she  is  degraded  and  considered  an  inferior. 
This  is  certainly  an  error.  The  highest  position  that  any  creature 
or  an,v  force  in  the  univi-rsc  can  occupy  is  that  which  (iod  ^'ives  it 
power  to  fill. 

The  fishes  belong  to  their  own  element;  the  birds  of  the  air  to  theirs; 
the  Ix'asts  of  the  field  are  distributed  accordinj;  to  their  nature  and 
each  wouM  die.  or.  at  least  cea.se  to  prosi)er,  when  taken  out  of  its 
own  clement:  and  in  my  humble  opinion,  woman  would  debase 
herself  were  she  to  descend  to  man's  position.  Hut  becau.sc  man  or 
woman  has  special  (pialificalions  in  particular  directions,  it  docs  not 
follow  tiiat  they  are  devoid  of  faculties  in  all  (tthcrs. 

.\ll  the  pntfcssions  and  pursuits  of  life  are  intimately  connected 
in  their  hi<:her  development;  each  branch  of  wisdom  is  joined  with 
every  other;  and  thus,  the  strength  of  any  of  our  faculties  depends 
greatly  u})on  the  strength  of  the  others.  So  it  iswith  manandwoman: 
each  has  some  talent  to  follow  the  pursuits  of  the  oIIkt.  If  they  had 
not  this  power  to  some  degree,  they  could  not  execute  their  own 
recpiirenients  with  success. 

.Mso,  there  are  exccj)tions  to  the  general  nature  of  man  and  woman. 
as  there  are  to  all  rules.  There  are  masculine  women  and  imbecile 
men.  .\nd  those  favoring  Woman's  Rights  triumi)hant1y  point  out 
those  excei)tions  and  pretend  to  call  them  the  rule.  They  tell  you 
of  the  Amazons,  a  race  of  female  warriors,  having  no  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  their  sex  than  is  pos.se.ssed  by  wild  beasts,  and  who.se 
reported  cruelties  could  only  have  been  exceeded  by  the  males  of  the 
same  race. 

From  the  dawn  of  history  until  the  present  da.v.  and  in  all  stages 
of  life,  wherever  brute  strength  is  dominant,  where  might  makes 
right,  wc  find  woman,  from  her  physical  incapacity  to  cope  with  man, 
we  fine!  her  in  a  wretched  condition,  in  degrading  thralldom. 
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I'min  till-  I  ill  I  Miitions  that  iMiu^lit  uiid  Mild  ttirni  us  itlavrs;  to 
KiiK'lantl  in  liitrr  days,  wliicli  ullowr«i  hrr  woiiirn  to  lit*  puhlicly 
wlii|)|H*«l  in  tlir  stn-rts,  or  MiKjr<t«-«l  tliriii  to  tin*  duckin^ttiMjl; 
v^htTf  u  Mill  inij^ht  Mf  hit  inothrr  liulf-«lrciwnr«l  und  trmtrd  womc 
tliaii  a  diHolM-diriil  do^',  thr  Haiiic  «Tui*lty  wr  find  tlnMn  rx|>oM'd  to 
uiiioiiK'  "'IT  AiiHTitan  IndiatiH,  and  ainoiij^'st  all  siiva^'fs,  and  «••  find 
thr  Huintril  MoriiioiiH,  who  art*  u  di.H^Kf  ami  a  iti^'ina  to  our  I  nion, 
hartfrin^;  th«-ir  uoinrn  liki*  nwinr  and  nittliv 

lint  tlir  worlil  ha-H  considtraliiy  ad\  aiKfd  fnini  »u<h  horrtirn:  hut 
iiuirk  th(*  fa«'t  that  it  is  civilixiition  and  Chrintianity  that  ha.H  rfTcctfd 
this  rhanu**  in  thr  (Condition  of  woman.  It  is  hy  civilirjition  that 
»\\v  has  ri'arhrtl  hrr  prrs«Mit  position,  and  it  in  hy  ('ivili/jition  tliat  she 
oiii^'ht  lo  advanct*  still  furtlur.  (  iN  ilixation  is  tin-  tnn-  lr\rr  hy 
which  slir  «-an  inovi*  tin*  w<trld. 

Thr  hi>;ln*r  sin*  raisi-s  nmn,  tin*  liiKhrr  she  raid's  hrrM-lf.  Ijjnorancc, 
iiiunorality  and  vi«f  an*  hrr  dnully  ftxvs.  Is  it  this  that  th<*  woman 
ri^;htrrs  n*ali/r?  Is  it  for  this  that  she  tlcsin*s  to  votf?  \)^n's  she 
wish  to  fnt-  lursrlf  from  slavrr>?  DtK's  she  wisli  to  rij^'ht  her  wronps? 
Ah!  Hut  I  ask  you  if  her  greatest  wronp*  are  not  M'lf-im|M»M'<l? 
The  majority  of  women  are  moral  slaves,  an*  willing  du|M*s  of  the 
kiiiir  of  fashion.  They  foll()W  his  <lietat«'s  without  n"as<in  and  without 
|)riil«-st  What  is  the  rommon  Iwlle  of  so<-iety  hut  a  mixture  of  paint, 
roii^'e.  i]oun<-«>.s,  trails,  tie-iips.  pull-harks  and  han)4-«lowns?  An<i  <lo 
llioM'  women  that  thus  destroy  the  fruits  of  toil  and  iiulustr>*,  that 
thus  t<»lerate  this  oiitra^'e,  this  iiuM-kiTy  of  <i«*<"enry.  <if  justire,  of 
morals,  of  health,  of  «Nonomy.  <lo  they  lift  up  their  languid  ey<*s  and 
ask  tti  Vote,  to  mana^'e  the  affairs  of  tin*  commonwealth,  when 
fashion  ami  scandal  are  the  j;ran<|est  sul)j«'<"ts  that  ran  fill  their  mimls? 

This  is  an  evil  that  is  holding'  tluMii  <lown,  and  even  were  it  one  of 
their  rights  to  vote,  this  would  Ix'  a  ^r^'at  preventive.  This  is  an 
evil  that  eau.s<\s  n  jfreat  ileal  of  miser>'  an«l  misunderstanding  l>etween 
the  two  raci^s.  It  is  an  evil  th.i'  -I'-.t  ..j.v  l,.r  ,  ..i.Jii  i,.ti  .nul  weakens 
her  in  iniiul  ami  ImmIv. 

A  short  time  since,  an  honest  U-lir\er  in  llir  ^'imhI  old  times,  said 
to  me:  "Why.  our  wimmen  an*  p'ttin'  so  timler  we'll  have  to  wrap 
im  up  in  cotton."  But  wouM  that  the  evil  en<led  hen*,  would  that  I 
ha<l  no  more  of  the  «|epravity  of  her  natun*  of  which  to  sj>oak. 

Hut  we  (*annot  l»e  i^nonmt  of  painful  truth  when  it  plainly  j;lares 
in  our  eyes.  An  njje  of  impurity  an<i  of  lust  ha«»  eome  ufxin  the 
world.  Kverj"  newspajM^r  is  laden  with  crimes,  that  have  hitherto 
Ikn'u  namele.vs.  we  cann"*  '""k  ui>on  society  \vitli..ut  l>ccominjj  aware 
of  the  fact. 

This  is  hy  no  means  i«iiitinerl  to  the  lower  walks  of  life.  It  IH 
ftvstered  and  nourished  hy  jMiwer  ancl  |K»sition.  Sn^iety  is  Iteset 
hy  a  race  of  feminine  vijKTs  who.  under  an  extremely  thin  fabric  of 
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deroncy,  urr  s\ickin>i  tlu*  vitv  lifr  l)loo(l  of  liiiiiumity.  Thoy  destroy 
!)ouuty,  lujliiK'ss  and  rt'li^ioii;  lln'y  cherish  corruptiDii.  Hcentiousness 
and  vicv.  They  destroy  tlie  spiritual  hfe  of  the  world.  Tliey  bring 
l)ark  the  ))nite  |>assi«>ns  of  man,  and  hh^'ht  the  hohest  (lames  of  his 
hosom.  'I'hev  j»idl  down  d<-.t  niclinn  ;m«|  rnination  nj)on  their  own 
rjie<'. 

Shonhl  these  women  vote,  whom  would  they  vote  for?  Wouhl  it 
Ik*  for  those  that  would  ^)enefit  their  race  or  their  eountn>?  Tliese 
women  voted  in  Wyoming.  To  he  sure  the  governor  stated  other- 
wise. I*oor  man  he  knew  his  |)(»sition  dependecj  upon  their  votes, 
hut  judges  and  other  impartial  men  havr  contradicted  iiim. 

Here  is  where  woman  might  right  her  wrongs.  Here  in  her  own 
ranks  are  tlie  seducers  of  her  rac<'  and  the  <lisgracers  of  womankind. 
Here  is  a  .self  imposed  wrong.  Here  she  turns  her  j)owerful  influence 
against  tlie  only  means  by  which  she  can  raise  herself. 

But  in  thus  sju-aking  of  the  bad,  T  must  not  entirely  overlook  the 
good.  .\  little  good  shouhi  cheer  and  encourage  a  brave  and  honest 
heart  more  than  a  great  evil  can  depress  it. 

I  am  deej)ly  sensible  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  all  good  and 
noble-minded  women  have  been  greatly  imf)roving  the  morals  of 
the  world,  with  excellent  results.  They  have  flone  nnich  tf)  suppress 
the  li(|uor  curse  and  the  filthy  use  of  tobacco;  they  have  done  much 
to  renovate  and  cleanse  the  world  from  the  sickly  pools  of  vice  and  sin. 

I  acknowledge  that  "taxation  without  representation"  has  a  harsh 
sound.  Hut  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  will  have  to  sift  the  .sense  from 
the  sound.  Every  married  lady  in  the  land  is  represented  in  her 
husband,  or  at  l(>ast  that  affair  depends  upon  her,  her  husband  is 
repre.scnted  in  the  government  of  the  country,  therefore  .'^hc  is 
represented  in  the  government. 

There  are,  indeed,  widows  and  unmarried  ladies,  but  these  are 
exceptions,  and  surely,  laws  cannot  be  made  for  exceptions:  but, 
blush,  my  country,  blush  for  very  shame  when  you  would  injure 
those,  in  person  or  property. 

I  cannot  think  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  good  and 
intelligent  women  would  wish  to  vote;  but  those  that  do  must 
remember  that  should  they  vote  they  would  have  to  take  all  the 
responsibility  that  a  vote  involves.  All  tho.sc  agitators  .seem  agreed 
that  man  is  naturally  stronger  than  woman,  and  the  historv  of  the 
world  proves  it. 

But,  now,  can  it  be  jKxssible  that  an  intelligent  Creator  would 
give  more  physical  force  to  man,  and  not  give  him  more  of  that  kind 
of  mental  power  that  is  necessarj'  for  the  management  of  force? 
We  would  be  .surpri.sed  were  we  to  see  a  wagoner  entrust  his  team  to 
a  man  that  is  not  able  to  manage  it,  but  how  preposterous  to  impute 
this  to  the  God  of  nature,  who  governs  everything  in  the  universe 
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with  fxurt  laws.  ilr^-riKliii^  to  tlir  luiiuitrtt  |)urtirulurs,  to  the  one 
tt*n-iiiilIioitth  of  u  hair'-*  lirt'ailth  ilofi  hr  til  i'\cr>' tiling'  l»y  Hi-  (imi- 
|M*ii<»4itioii  laws  fxarlly  in  thrir  plac-r^. 

Du  not  let  it  Im*  iindtT^itiMMl  tliat  I  tay  that  uoniaii  .^  ii.«i.t.ill> 
iiifrrior  to  niun.  In  tlu*  nirntal  fa<-ultir«i  that  an*  n«M-r\>,an'  to  hrr 
naturt*  .shr  in,  of  ttMirM*.  hit  •«ii|HTior,  uhil«*  \\v  is  HiiiMTior  in  the 
quahticution.H  nf«t*HM»n'  to  hit  own  sphrrtv 

It  i.H  a  tninunon  fact  that  \hi\s  an*  uutrv  proficient  in  niathentaticN, 
lo^ic.  pivernnicnt  iin<l  hiw  ;  uhih-  hicratiire,  <-hi»ic?t,  nni<tic  an«l  the 
more  tlehcate  arts  are  more  ntn^'enial  to  her  mind.  The  nation.s, 
antl  more  partitiilnrly  America,  an*  devoting  more  time  and  money 
tu  the  education  of  woinrn. 

A  Woman's  iniliience  is  In'in^  found  to  Ik*  all-|>«iucrfid.  (hat  she 
Iiohl.H  in  her  hand.s  an  enormous  |M>wer  for  pM)d  or  evil.  I  may  say 
that  she  jdmost  ha.s  char^je  of  the  morals  of  the  «t»unfrk'.  The 
liiuther'.s  influence  e\ten«ls  throu^'h  the  Icn^'th  and  lin>adth  of  the 
land;  it  moMs  the  opinions  and  stamps  the  minds  of  the  nation. 
And  a.s  education  is  the  hancl-maid  <if  rclii^'ioti  and  of  all  cultivation, 
the  countrj'  is  lK'^'innin>;  to  realize  that  in  order  to  i;ive  it  the  Invst 
and  greatest  efTt^-t.  that  iidluence  nuist  Ik*  eihu-atnl. 

Hut,  n'tiirnin^'.  lo  the  main  (piestion.  voting'  svouhl  n-nder  woman 
lialtle  to  fill  any  |M)sition  in  the  land,  from  the  p)vernment  of  the 
army  to  the  prote<-tion  «»f  the  [KMice;  it  would  retjuire  her.  in  time  j)f 
war.  fo  shuulilcr  the  musket  and  fi^'ht  in  the  ranks.  And  if  thus 
for  the  pntte<tion  of  the  country  she  would  um*  her  stren^'th.  why 
not  for  the  advancement  of  the  <ountry.  to  till  the  s«iil.  to  work  as  a 
lalM)rer  on  puMic  works.  ti>  work  as  a  <'artcr.  a  mason  and  a  carpenter? 

The  conclusion  is  just,  logical  an«l  inevitalile.  \n  honorable 
gentleman  has  stateil  that  the  mouth  is  not  all  there  is  to  a  river, 
an«l  sujs'jjests  the  hos|)ital  aiicl  numerous  other  «hities  she  nii^'ht 
I>erform  in  time  of  dan^'er.  I  cordially  a^'nv  with  him  and  state. 
moreover,  that  woman  is  the  secret  |M»wer  and  life  of  the  <"ountr>'.  I 
re<"o^rnize  the  invaluahle  assistance  that  she  l«Mids  at  su<'h  times. 

Her  piitriotism  is  just  as  pure  as  her  hushatHJ'-..  Imt  s.'icrifice,  just 
as  ureat.      In  the  expressive  lan^ua^e  of  the  im'< 

"The  tnothrr  t»ho  ninrt^U  hrr  grtcf. 
\Miilr  to  hrr  hrr&iit  hrr  ton  »hr  prrMra, 
Tlien  hrrathrs  •  frw  lirmx'r  wonU  an<t  lirirf 
KU^ing  the  putriot  t»row  sihr  l>lr**r«. 
With  no  onr  hut  hrr  •ct-rrt  (i»*l. 
To  know  I  he  jrrirf  lluit  «rrif(h«  iipim  hrr. 
Shr«l«  hcily  hlntMl  iti  r'rr  ihr  i»orl 
Hrt-rivnl  on  frr«stom"»  firhl  o(  honor' 

Hut  notice  that  it  is  in  her  pn)|M'r  |>ositiotj  that  she  (an  letnl  such 
assistan«"e.  .is  the  gentleman  uncon.sciously  atlnut.s  when  he  su>jpest,s 
the  hospital.     Should   woman   vote,  she  would   not   l>e   a]lowe<|   to 
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reiiiuiii  ill  tlir  Imspital.  any  iiion'  than  iiuiii.  as  wvW  as  iiiiii  slio  would 
\>c  snit  to  tin-  fmiil  t«>  ln'  InilcluT*'*!.  Tliat  is  tlicir  r(><|iiiremeiits 
woiiM  liring  Iut  into  physical  coiiijicfitioii  \vith  man. 

Hut  that  is  rxac'tly  wlicrr  sin*  has  \*vvu  siiu-r  the  hc^iniiin^  of  the 
worUl.  I'hat  is  wluTr  ignorance,  liarharisin  and  cruelty  has  placet! 
her.  Hut  mark,  mark  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  |)lan  that  would  force 
woman  out  of  her  position;  that  would  now  in  the  niornin^'  of  her 
hope,  when  she  s<'es  uptui  the  hei^'hts  alxivc  her,  the  /.eiiitli  of  her 
^dory.  radiating'  in  the  fullness  of  her  virtue  and  juirity,  res|>lendeut 
in  the  fultiilment  of  those  designs  that  the  creator  impressed  upon 
her  \«Ty  soul:  ().  what  injustice,  what  fiendish  inhunuinity  that  (re- 
nKiiinlcr  lost). 

WHAT  M\ki:s  (iiniAT  men? 

We,  as  mortals,  judjiing  from  a  human  standpoint,  nuist  acknowl- 
edge that  man  has  accomplished  much,  has  made  wonderful  advance- 
ment in  tlu'  things  that  tend  to  raise  and  exalt  him  in  his  position  as 
man.  So  also  might  the  ant  or  the  spider  pride  himself  on  the  works 
of  his  race. 

But  when  we  take  a  Uroader  \iew,  and  c(uiipare  man's  works, 
with  the  lioundless.  omnipotent  works  and  forces  of  nature,  we  can 
only  com{)rchend  the  nothingness  of  all  earthly  creatures.  Man  sees 
the  lightning  flashing  in  the  sky;  he  heholds  the  light  and  darkness 
successively  enshroud  him;  he  feels  the  graAitation  hearing  him  to 
the  earth;  on  the  dark  waters  of  the  deep  he  knows  North,  South, 
East  and  West  from  the  indications  of  the  compass. 

Hut  does  he  know  the  origin  of  light  or  darkness?  Can  he  compre- 
hend that  power  that  hinds  him  to  the  earth?  The  magnet  and  the 
compass  teach  him,  hut  who  taught  the  compass?  Can  he  tell 
whence  came  his  verv  existence?  Knows  he  what  life  is?  lie  may, 
indeed,  define  one  thing  in  terms  of  another,  hut  when  he  endeavors 
to  find  the  origin  of  it  all,  he  is  lost.  The  infinitely  great  an<i  the 
little  are  Itoth  eternities  to  him,  they  are  far  heyond  his  reach. 

What  knowledge  he  has  must  he  of  the  middle  ground  ujx)!!  which 
he  exists;  all  his  greatness  must  be  confined  to  it,  and  his  knowledge 
of  what  is  beyond,  must  be  derived  from  the  likeness  of  that  tf)  this, 
or  from  revelation.  When  we  read  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  we 
readily  perceive  that  his  wisdom  lay  in  his  deep  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  of  mankind,  and  in  his  experienced  deductions  from 
that  kiiowh'dge. 

When  we  read  Shakespeare,  we  observe  that  his  greatness  was 
foundcfl  upon  his  knowledge  of  nature,  in  his  delineations  of  human 
passions;  then  in  drawing  his  own  mighty  conclusions  from  all  of 
which,  he  has  been  styled  the  greatest  of  poets,  of  dramatists  and  of 
orators. 
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Thf  a-stnirnnuert  timt  <-uuM  «liMfni  th«-  law?,  that  rf^'ulat«-<l  tlir 
iM'aVi-nly  iMxlir"*.  havf  Iki-ii  «allr«|  wii«'.  aii<l  f?»ti*«MiuM|  ^TtTtt.  in  all 
i^'f,  I'hi'  oil!  |>liil(t<Mip|irrH,  (■(i);itatii)^'  upon  imtiirr.criiHj  "Kurrka" 
\\  lirii  tliry  «iiM-uvrri'«|  •Miiiu-  «if  lirr  MMn-t-..  ami  rstj-fiiir*!  that  kiiuwl- 
vii^v  alMivt'  "lilvfr  ami  jjoM. 

Thr  paiiitcnt,  M*ulptor?i.  \hicIh  ami  (»nit<ir«.  that  <oul«l  drpict, 
naturally,  tin*  various  pha.M't  of  earth  ami  sky.  aiul  tin-  «li(TrnMil 
rniotioriN  of  the  human  hrratt,  fithrr  in  their  uorks  a«-tually  trann- 
«tiIh-.|  from  nature,  or  thc»sr  of  their  own  eoneeption.  have  \nfn 
aerounteit  ^'r«*at  in  all  times. 

If.  then.  thoM-  |HTM>ns  that  eouM  «h's4TllH*  the  mere  surfa«i*.  the 
mere  out  ward  ap|M*aranee.s,  were  jjrent.  how  mueh  fn"<*"t*T  thjiM* 
|M'r«.onH  must  have  Ik'i'u.  that  <-oul«l  not  «»nly  appreciate  tin*  outward 
fi»rms,  hut  «-oulil  |MMietrale  U'tieath.  show  their  hifjijen  iM-:iutie>>  and 
the  iMiwers  that  nutved  and  aninuited  th<*m 

Thus,  taking'  the  world's  ^'real  men  in  a  ImmIv.  we  tiiid  that  tljc 
(jt^'nntie  figures  in  seienee.  in  literattire  and  in  art.  were  the  |MTson!i 
that  <'ommui)ed  with  luitun*.  and  dn'w  tlieir  knowle«lf;e  from  her. 
and  as  we  inovetlown  the  lon^  line  of  (i^jn-s,  we  find  that  as  they 
ileparted  from  her.  they  de^'enerated.  till  mamy  of  them  have  entle<i 
in  tin"  re^fions  of  fam*y.  fiction  and  MMitimental  twaildle.  Then  it 
I",  not  a  wonderful  or  a  su|)ernatural  M'tise.  nor  a  knowled^'e  of  things, 
of  w  hieh  wi*  knowriothiiiK'.  th:if  is  m-edful  to  make  tneti  ^'reat.  hut  it  is 
jj^hmI.  sturdy,  jwuetratin^  common  mmisc. 

It  is  a  MMise  that  <'an  ju<ljjc  of  the  things  that  an*  iyinu'  all  almut  us. 
that  are  staring  us  in  «»ur  verA-  eyes,  day  after  day;  thing's  that  all, 
hut  fools,  cnnnot  fail  to  |H>rcei\'e.  :ind  which,  all  hut  f(M)ls.  ou^ht 
to  oljMTve  and   study. 

Common  ,mmis««  is  ne<>essjiry  for  succos.s  in  any  walk  in  life,  whether 
it  Ix"  simple  or  elalM»rate.  hi^'h  or  low.  l)eciiu.so.  as  we  have  .so<'n,  it 
lies  at   the  verj-  nnit   of  everythinjj  that   is  w«irth   striving;  for. 

Common  s<«ns4'  is  the  only  thinj;  that  can  simplify  the  intricacies 
of  I'hilosophy.  of  l^itany.  of  (Jeoloffj-.  of  (»n*<'k.  of  Ijitin.  <if  Juris- 
prudem-<\  of  lh<*  Mathematics,  of  Kthics.  of  ('alistheni«-s  or  of  any 
other  pursuit  that  enjja^fe.s  the  attenti«tn  of  men. 

For  when  we  «*ome  down  to  prime  principles,  the  fjreatest  philos<v 
plu'rs  in  the  world  can  only  sjiy.'Tt  is  In^t'nuso  it  is  so. "for  which  prcntf 
they  trust  the  evidenci*  of  their  senses.  If  we  continue  the  theory*, 
we  can  only  prove  the  se«-ond  step  hy  the  first,  or  some  other  equally 
tnie;  and  thus  continue  it.  till  it  branches  out  into  all  the  knowled^ 
that  man  posses.ses. 

It  would  \h'  folly  to  deny  that  the  mental  pifis  of  men  difTer.  hut 
at  the  same  time  I  firndy  U'lieve  that  the  difTen*n<v  l)clween  the 
majority  of  i>ers<ins.  an»l  the  prentnesji  of  most  great  men.  is  due  more 
to   intluslry    and   common    sen.se   on    their   own    part,    than    to   any 
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<'xlra»>r<liiiary  nri^inal  t'lKlowinciil ;  alsd,  when  fully  (l«'\t'l(»|R'(i,  if  one 
p«•r^(^M  slioiiM  Ik-  Mipcrior  to  aiiotlirr  iti  some  of  liis  faculties,  ho 
woiilil  l«'  iiifrrior  in  ollirrs  and  that  in  thr  saiiM'  drparf mmmiI  men's 
knowlfil^f  woiiM  (liir<'r  niorr  in  miimint,  than  in  /.///(/. 

Then,  it  is  nc(>\ssary  at  lirst  that  a  imtsoij  Ih>  not  a  fool,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  (iod  niadf  hnl  \('r\  few  fools,  and  then  it  is 
t-sscntial  that  Im"  should  study  and  work  to  j^ain  rommon  sense, 
which  consists  in  kno\vin<4  thinj^s  to  he  what  they  are. 

It  is  necilful  at  the  \'erv  Itej^iiuiin^'.  that  he  should  overcome 
indolence,  which  is  the  very  imaj^e  and  essence  of  Death,  iiiiy  worse, 
it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  i-rime  and  wicke(hiess.  This  study  cannot 
he  lif^jht  and  superficial,  hut  nuisl  he  deep  and  {>enetrutin^. 

Truth  is  stronger  than  fiction,  and  indefati^ahle  jKTseverance  and 
ardor,  that  delijijhls  in  dilliculties,  is  the  only  thinj,'  thai  can  acquire 
that  Irutii.  But  in  this  acquisition,  it  is  still  necessary  thai  commf)n 
sense  as  well  as  memory  he  used. 

A  person  mi^dit  learn  the  dictionary,  word  for  word,  and  repeat 
so  much  of  it,  in  its  regular  order,  when  he  wished  to  say  anything, 
hut  it  is  only  a  common  sense  idea  that  can  manipulate  it,  and 
give  it  force  and  i)ower.  Many  animals  can  lie  said  to  nearly  e(|ual 
man  in  point  of  memory  and  a  phonograph  is  vastly  hetter  in  that 
rcsj)ect,  hut  yet  I  find  many  j)ersons  that  i)ersevere  in  learning  their 
lessons  parrot  fashion. 

Therefore  your  work  must  he  earnest  and  comprehensive,  and  to  he 
thus  you  must  have  a  love  of  your  occupation,  which  would  produce 
industry,  which  would  unite  with,  and  strengthen  common  sense, 
would  he  an  excellent  imitation  of  genius.  If  you  have  no  interest 
in  what  you  are  doing,  pretend  you  have,  and,  as  has  been  well  said, 
in  time  you  will  really  have  it.  It  has  been  urged  that  a  love  of  fame 
is  a  wonderful  producer  of  (portion  lost)  unless  he  uses  what  is  given 
him,  the  greatest  genius  is  necessarily  weak  and  u.seless.  So  if  a  boy, 
at  school,  through  natural  ability,  is  enabled  to  learn  the  ordinary 
lessons  with  greater  ease  than  his  mates,  he  is  aj)l  to  gel  careless  and 
lazy,  makes  no  effort  and  thus  sinks  down  before  he  has  acquired  any 
real  knowledge,  and  waits  for  fortune  to  make  him  a  Milton  or  a 
Kepler. 

So  great  natural  ability  may  l)e  not  only  a  hindcrance,  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  may  be  the  destruction  of  the  only 
means  from  which  it  can  l)e  obtained,  namely,  labor.  Thus  a  great 
man  is  simply  a  man  that  does  his  duty  and  makes  the  most  of  his 
advantages.  And  Greatness,  so  called,  is  founded  on  common  sense 
cemented  with  character  (remainder  lost). 
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\    MONKKVS    ACCOINT   n|     (   I\II1ZATI0N 

|)rar  limthtT  i>f  tlu*  priiuevul  forest,  with  what  riiiutiun»  tlu  I 
u^uiii  lM*h<il(|  your  frstivr  rniititfiiuiufM!  1  liriii^  you  ^jlail  tiihiit^H 
fruiti  my  ol»MTVutioii>«  ii|m(|i  what  ii  «*alU*tJ  (-ivih>uiti«iii  liy  thr  |t«-<uhar 
crratunrs  ainoiif;  whom  I  havf  l>fen  hviii};.  Thone  rn'atun*?*  arc  very 
IMiwrrfiil  ami  <-uiitiiii^':  atul  a.H  you  all  havi-  (-oiisi«|iTal«lr  talent  in  the 
lattiT  ilinTtioii,  I  want  to  imTraM*  your  natural  ultilitii-s  |jy  a  ffw 
hints  that  I  havt*  n*<fiv(*<|  fntni  th«-iM 

In  tlir  first  phiM'  you  an*  ti»o  silly  aii<l  imautiiMi^.  iai  kiti)^'  llir  jKiwcr 
of  ••ontfalin^'  what  you  havr  in  min<l.  My  su««rNsful  (  hristian 
frirmlH  un*  niu<-h  wis4*r  than  you  in  this  n'siKtt.  '!'«>  Ix*  Hun*.  a  few 
thousand  years  apt,  if  a  num  wanted  to  kill  another.  Ik*  f;<'>iendly  did 
it  without  iniK'li  divsimiilation;  hut  now  the  Ihin^  ridled  <-i\  ili/ation 
IS  doin^  iniii-h  to  soften  that  uneoinfortalile  nietluMl. 

Then*  is  just  slartiru;  up  anion^  th«'ni  a  j^lorious  theory.  kiio\Mi  as 
the  '■  l'«'rfe«til»ility  of  S|H'«-ies,"  u|M>n  whirh  1  shall  hen-aftiT  enlar^'e. 
An«l  that  principle  of  our  eoinnion  natun>  that  I  ohserve  in  you,  when 
you  ^rowl  and  hile  earh  others'  tails,  in  our  civili/ed  friends  assumes 
u  ditTeri*nt  form. 

That  u^ly  element  that  disturbs  u.s  .so  iinplea.sjintly  down  here. 
l»r<i)me.s  iiiirifietl  and  refine<l  a.s  it  pa.sMvs  throii^'h  different  stag's  of 
animal  lift*,  until  in  man  it  exi.st.s  in  those  intricate  ways  known  as 
PrrlrtLie  and  l*ur}H).tr.  \  principle  of  action  may  l>e  ex|)res.se<|  in  a 
few  words,  and  so.  t«)  prove  what  I  have  l»e<'n  Miying.  I  .subjoin  a  few 
of  thoM'  th:it   I  have  <"oj>ied  from  the  IxMiks  of  their  sa^.s: 

"  I)o  unt«»  others  as  you  would  Im-  done  l»y.  " 

"  l^)Vi'  thy  nei^hlntr  as  tliys<lf.  " 

"Do  pM)d  to  those  that  hate  you.  " 

"  lilrs«,  those  that  <"urse  you." 

"."Ni'k  justi<v  e<|ually  amidst  the  >;ifts  of  the  riili.  .aiifl  the  sj^dis 
and  entn*aties  of  the  iHMir." 

"I)o  ^'immI  by  stealth  an<l  blush  to  fiml  it  fame!" 

Th<»se  are  ver\'  lilH*nil.  and  nolMwly  can  take  offenM*  at  them.  Hut 
al.so  s<»me  one  ha-s  incautiously  said:  "'I\)  ju<lp*  every  man  acoordinf? 
to  his  work."  and  so  jud^in^  from  the  actions  t»f  men.  I  have  <-onclude<l 
that  the  fttllowin^;  |)nH-epts.  that  I  have  pn-pan-d  for  your  iKMiefit, 
mu.sl  Ix*  the  ones  that  they  really  follow  ; 

SiisjHN  t  ever>-  man. 

Hate  all  men. 

Consider  thy.self  lirfon*  all  others. 

Do  evil  that  ^ihmI  may  come  of  it. 

Injure  thy  brother  for  six  days  that  he  m.'iy  tn^<|  thy  prayers  on  the 
seventh. 

I^'t  not  thv  cruel  act  l)c  dis<^)vere<|.  for  in  that  txjnsisls  the  crime. 
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Do  thoii  tli()s«'  tiling's,  for  all  oIIhts  do  likrwisr. 

Tin-  (dml)iiiiilioii  of  those  two  systt'tus,  iiaiiicly.  an  oiituard 
prrlriisc  and  aii  inward  |>ur|K)S«'.  docs  away  with  a  ^ri'at  deal  of  use- 
less rxrrtioii,  Ix-sidrs  avoiding  an  appearance  of  \nl^'arity,  altliou^h 
it  is  liarslily  termed  liyixtcrisy  l>y  some  fanatics,  lint  wliat's  in  a 
nam*'?  A^ain.  the  idea  is  advaneenu'nt ;  thon^di,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  don't  know  hut  that  you  are  as  happy  now  as  if  you  wore  pantaloons. 

Heloved  hrethren,  you  have  often  noticed  the  j^a/.«'lle  lift  uj)  its 
head  and  snort  iit  the  sky.  Itcforc  hounding  over  the  plains:  thus  does 
man  lift  up  his  head,  clasp  his  liainK  and  t^roan  at  somcthini,'  uj)  in  the 
sky. 

He  raves  of  Honor.  .Iusti<e  and  other  ima^'inarv  thing's,  l^jt 
look  you,  'tis  Poinr  he  worships.  Two  or  three  of  his  associates  are 
utfected  hy  a  man  of  little  power;  hut  all  human  creatures  l)ow  to  a 
few  kin^s,  emperors  and  presidents.  So  it  is  with  us:  a  hiitterfly  is 
noticed  hut  little;  a  M»os(juito  more  beeau.se  of  its  slinj^.  An<i  the 
tiger  rules  the  forests,  because  of  its  jaws  and  paws. 

When  you  enter  a  f^'arden.  each  one  of  you  tries  to  ai)propriate  the 
greatest  amount  of  vegetable  matter  for  himself.  Hut  in  selfish 
propensities  man  far  exceeds  you.  Their  existence  is  a  continuous 
turmoil  of  struggling  and  battling.  They  are  all  tyrants,  tyrants  small 
and  great,  trampling,  scorning  tho.se  beneatli  them,  fighting  fiercely 
tho.se  around  them,  and  exhorting  and  cursing  tho.se  above  them. 

Now  mind,  brothers,  that  although  men  get  very  proud  sometimes, 
and  talk  much  of  things  without  substance,  I  notice  that  for  the  most 
part,  they  partake  of  food  pretty  regidarly;  if  they  are  hurt,  they 
feel  it;  if  they  are  cut  they  bleed  as  we  do;  and  their  young  men 
have  what  they  call  mustaches  on  the  upper  lip  as  we  do  all  over  the 
body. 

When  we  want  to  express  our  feelings,  you  know  that  we  are  fpiite 
forcible;  l)ut  they  express  in  what  .seems  an  intelligible  way  to  them 
and  with  greater  ease.  They  open  and  shut  their  mouths;  sometimes 
twist  their  tongues,  and  sometimes  shake  their  forepaws.  or  ratiier 
fists.  And  occasionally  they  .scream  in  uni.son,  as  we  have  heard  the 
jackals,  and  hyenas  chorus  at  midnight. 

They  talk  a  great  deal  about  their  reason  and  thinking  powers; 
but  those  results  they  arrive  at  only  by  experience.  They  have  to  go 
to  Asia  to  describe  it;  they  have  to  taste  cider  to  know  how  it  tastes. 
Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  write  of  things  they  have  neither  .seen  nor 
heard.  Formerly  tho.se  were  called  fools;  but  civilization  calls  them 
philo.sophers. 

Doubtless  you  have  often  .seen  a  lion's  cave  surrounded  with  the 
bones  of  its  prey.  Man's  dwelling  is  somewhat  different;  and  he  is 
wise  enough  to  remove  the  remains  of  his  victims,  to  avoid  hurting 
anyone's  feelings  and  to  keep  up  appearances. 
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If  h»*  in  a  j»mil  roiHiufrtT,  In*  |tnivr>  tlit*  lUiiii  to  rut  on  tlit*  liuttit*- 
lirM,  if  lu*  is  u  iiiilltotiain-.  \iv  lioii-likr  <ru>»h«*H  hi^  vi<tiui'»  uith  the 
juw^  of  forr<loHiiif;  inurtf^^tMt;  if  hr  i»  u  ctniimon  inaii,  he  <|uietly 
IM)!"**!!!**  his  iiri^'hlMif*  with  hi>  toiiKnr  liarlM-il  with  nlainlrr. 

ThtTf  art*  many  othiT  |M>iiit<t  «»f  liiiiihinty  iM-twt-en  you  uixl  the 
huiiiaii  ra«-f :  that  it  all  wty  guotl  fur  it  tciul.t  to  hriiig  yuu  up  to  be 
justly  foiiHiilrrril  Hut  they  <-arry  tin*  aiuilysiH  too  far  «l«iwii  to  hrinj? 
•  rritit  to  you.  for  thry  talk  of  iiiixui^'  ^aiid  umifr  (hiMuical  lawit,  aiul 
liy  ('X|M>HiiiK  it  to  (vrtaiii  (Irf^riNVH  of  hrat  ami  li^ht,  rtr..  thry  van 
prtMlutt'  all  kiriilt  of  iitiiinalH  from  it. 

Now.  of  rourM*.  thin  is  a  ^ratul  |>riii«-i|)|<>.  hut  thry  ou^ht  not  ahuM* 
it.  Hut  at  any  nitc  you  are  Ikmujj  rceo(fi»i«o«l;  your  righln  are  kn'ttm 
\  iutlifatetl.  \'our  ^'immI  «lay  has  come.  Thus  hiiiiiiimt  ye.  joyfully 
throUK'h  the  ver<lant  forests;  rhatter  y«'  amoii^'  the  leafy  linilifheH, 
aixt  haii){  hy  the  tails  tu  lli«-  loiiLr.  stmii)^'  lN)U^h«i. 

M<»1(  M, 

That's  what  tin*  monkey  thou^'ht. 
QlKMTION 

How  far  was  the  motikey  wroiifi?  I  pniy  you  |M»mler  tho.***-  arjfu- 
inents.  well,  for  in  them  are  emlxxlied  most  of  the  iloiilits  of  miKlern 
infulelity. 

.\  ii;\v  inoi  (.in-  on  (.on  i'kwha  r  wd  ii-  iohms 

From  the  instiiiet.s  of  its  luiture.  the  human  family  is  ^'^arious. 

In  the  result  of  this  instinct,  namely  the  collection  «»f  men.  the 
no<vssity  of  tjovernment  in  some  form  must  have  lM'<'n  appan-nt. 
Hut  h«)w  the  first  ftirm  <»f  n«»venun«'nt.  the  patrianluil.  ori^'inated. 
whether  throu^'h  a  whm-  of  filial  duly.  |M'rsonal  f«'ar.  or  through  love 
of  order,  and  discipline,  it  prohahly  wouM  Iw  «li(licult  to  determine. 
Hut  (vrtain  it  is  that  it  was  s«H>n  nff«H'te«l  hy  |H>r.soiuil  amhition.  love 
of  k'*"^'.  "'!«'  '»>■  'I'"'  element  of  man's  nature  that  tiroes  him  to  l>e 
su|M'rior  to  his  nei^hlM)r. 

Now,  as  a  starting  |M)int.  it  nuist  lie  ohvious  that  the  fttundation. 
a.H  well  ns  the  aim  and  end  «»f  all  pivernment  nuist  l>e  in  the  i>eople 
ami  for  the  |M*ople.  Kin^rs  do  not  n-i^i  in  forests,  with  tre<«s  for 
eotirtiers;    nor  emjM'rors.  in  desert  n»alms. 

The  |>eople.  mi  matter  how  nuich  th<'>  .ik  i^i.on-d  tir  despised, 
eonstitule  the  wh«)|e  lif»>  and  |>ow«t  of  it  all.  (iovern«»rs.  Kinps  and 
emiM'rors  are  hut  straws  on  the  «><vnn  <if  jxtlitical  life.  Hulers  nuist 
acconun«xlate  thems«dves  t«>  the  (^tnditions  «»f  the  ruled,  whose  «»fT- 
spring  they  are. 

Then.  ever>-  tn'e  is  known  hy  its  fruit.     Thus,  from  principle}!,  it 
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api)Ours  to  mv  thai,  within  an  a|>|)r()xiiiial«'  (ir^Tcc,  the  govi-nniifiit  of 
evtTV  nation  is  exactly  adapted  to  it. 

Alexander  and  Si-soslri.s  fon^'lil  with  warlike  races;  and  were 
tyrannical  when  tyranny  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Sardanapalus 
was  heenlious  anion^  a  licentious  peo|)le,  in  a  licentious  a^e.  The 
jM'opIe  were  as  hase  as  the  ^tneriunenl  itself.  For  were  it  otherwise, 
how  eould  the  stren^dh  of  otu'  avail  a^'ainst  the  force  of  millions  or 
drive  them  to  that  at  which  their  hearts  re\dlted  in  union?  No, 
all  these  things  an-  hue  for  the  same  reason  thai  we  can  i^Miitc  com- 
hustildes.  Those  chance  fi;,'urcs  that  appear  to  us  in  history  are  hut 
the  fire-hrands;   and  failures  an-  caused  l>y  attempting  to  burn  water. 

I. ft  a  kin>:  he  (irndy  sealed  on  his  throne,  sustained  in  his  jjosition 
hy  a  lon^  line  of  predecessors  and  l)y  an  army  well  chosen  and  wisely 
directed,  and  his  encroachmetds  upon  his  subjects  are  tolerated  oidy 
because  they  think,  and  that  thinking;  has  l)ecome  a  part  of  their 
existence,  that  it  is  ri(/ht,  and  they  yield  to  it  as  to  tlie  voice  of  destiny; 
until  perchance  some  inditjnanl  spirit  tcrmiuates  the  monarcli's 
infamous  career  by  the  assassin's  knife. 

.V^ain.  let  .some  iipprcciahlr  portion  of  the  human  race,  for  instance 
America,  become  expanded  as  to  their  itdellccts  in  son)e  movcujcid  of 
reform  or  improxcment  and  the  sleeping  senses  of  the  wf)rld  will 
become  slowly  aroused  from  their  lethargA*;  their  energies  will  slowly 
gather  and  concentrate,  and.  like  the  volcanic  fires  in  the  earth,  they 
must  eventually  burst  their  barriers.  Hence,  Macaulay  says: 
"It  is  a  principle  ne\cr  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  not  by  absolute  but 
by  relative  misgovernment  that  nations  arc  roused  to  madness." 

The  growth  of  the  pco|)lc*s  sentiments  and  opinions  is  slow  but  it  is 
as  resistless  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  On  this  pf)int,  therefore,  I 
conclude  with  a  French  author,  that  forms  of  government  are  like 
forms  of  shoe-soles,  they  should  be  made  to  fit  the  feet  that  wear 
them.  There  are  .some  .seeming  exceptions,  but  I  think  they  can  be 
explained  on  the  same  j)rinciple. 

As  when  small  states  or  small  divisions  of  the  body  politic,  which 
cannot  greatly  vary  or  effect  the  world  at  large,  which  fact  nnist  be 
the  cause  of  the  con.sequcnce,  become  expo.sed  to  the  full  fury  and 
in-born  malignity  of  conquering  nations  and  superior  i)owers.  Bear 
■witness  struggling  Poland  and  seditious  Ireland. 

During  the  first  four  thousand  years  of  man's  existence,  brute 
strength  and  the  force  of  the  sword  were  the  sole  supporters  of  all 
government  and  dominion.  .\ll  the  people  of  the  world  were  divided 
into  conquerors  and  slaves.  Hut  at  the  end  of  that  period,  a  revolu- 
tion occurred  that  undermined  the  thrones  of  kings  and  must  finally 
destroy  them. 

That  revolution  was  Christianity.  It  casts  to  the  winds  the 
"divine  rights  of  kings";   it  teaches  the  insignificance  of  the  greatest 


of  rartlily  |>«»\vfrt,  ami  tin-  <ii\ni<-  n^^'iii'-  «ii  aii  iimii  it  turii^  tJir  rinl 
uf  oppronioti  from  tlu*  |H>tt.tuat  Imik.  ii<«  uril  at  frtt^  \u»  iuiii«l  from  the 
■haeklcM  uf  •itiiM*pttition. 

A  fai-t  of  frurfiil  im|N>rt  to  thov  tluit  woiilii  M*«ularise  the  afTairti  of 
^tutr.  Ill  "ihort.  its  lfiulru4-y  in  to  fhati^*  thr  riilirt'  iiatiirr  «if  ^'ovrni- 
riiciit  H.H  it  hu.<(  furincrly  cxiAtrtl;  and  the  worlcA.  iinproveineiitjt  and 
iiiviMitioiiH  nf  ^'i-iiitiH  ainl  indiiitry  Htrv*ii(;then  and  H(ip|M>rt  it.  "And 
tlirn'hy  haii^H  a  tal«v" 

It  shown  that  the  iimvi  «)f  men  n«*«*<|  some  outward  fort'e.Home  jKiwer- 
ful.  aetive  slimidatit  to  rai<i4'  them  to  that  s<-ale  <if  exinteiiee  that  in 
worthy  of  men.  I  know  of  nothing,  in  th«-  histDrv  of  «'vi'fits  that 
warrant.H  any  other  eonchision. 

I  do  not  lM>heve  in  monar<'hi< -><.  iM-iaiiM-  1  do  imt  like  tn  s4-«-  the 
ri^fhls  nf  the  many  iisiir|M*d  hy  the  few;  the  few  in  opidenee.  the 
many  ^nMinin^  in  mi.Ht^ry  and  want.  I  do  not  hke  to  .see  one  worthleiM. 
talenth*s.sman  in  the  hin^ia^'of  .\apoK'on,ai"hen*«htary  donkey  *' — 
^'hiltin^  himself  ii|Mtn  the  fruit  of  the  toil  of  milhons;  .sucking  the 
heart's  bliMxi  from  the  wasted  skeh'ton  of  man's  divinity,  vulturc- 
hke  pn'yin^  u|M)n  the  corpsi*  of  the  pid>hr  pn»s|M*rity.  n-arin^  his 
dominion  u|Min  desohitiMii  and  th«'  d^'stnu-tion  of  all  virtue.  (.'«NMlneK.H, 
hohne.ss  and  ha|ipinex~ 

How  can  a  fniil  huiii.m  •K.iiuM  >>.iii<i  iij>  m  iik  |>ii>iii<i*  of  hi^ 
Maker  and  rhiim  the  rij^ht  to  deprive  his  felhiw-en^itures  of  their 
l»irth-rij;ht.s,  of  the  privih'^'e  of  enjoying;  the  happiness  of  this  worhi. 
of  what  the  heavens  iM-am  u|>on  ami  «»f  exercising;  his  faeulti<*s  ufMrn 
tJHMii?  It  is  wron^',  ilarkly.  hideously  wronjs'.  All  monarchies  are 
not  as  had  as  this,  for  the  n>ason  that  tlu*y  dan*  not  l>e;  hut  all 
i-\|MTience  dem«»nsl rates  that  it  is  the  innat«'  tcnd«'ncv  ami  natural 
cjin'ction  of  all  monarchial  institutions. 

I'ure  <IenuH'ni<\v  is  l)etter.  For  the  jM'ople  an*  to  a  certain  (lejn^x* 
their  own  iMKs.s«'.s.sion;  ami  if  they  are  to  Ik'  deslroye<l.  it  is  more 
fitting  that  they  should  Im*  lln'ir  own  ex«*<"utioners.  Vet.  it  is  not 
ri^'hl.  The  exces-ses  of  the  |K'(»ple  are  much  nmn'  to  Ik'  feared  than 
lhos«-  of  soven'ifni?*.  from  the  reason  of  their  preflomimimf  of  |M>wer. 

All  men  must  agree  that  the  aim  of  goveniment  should  Ik*  for  justice 
and  for  ri^'ht.  The  vilest  monarch  that  ever  wielded  Mvpter  exhihited 
.S4)m«*  discipline  atui  pretended  .some  justijv;  hut.  the  natiin*  of  the 
case  and  the  manner  the  |M>ople  have  ever  con«lucte<l  themH<'lvcs  sh«»w 
the  futility  of  intrusting  in  their  hands  for  inviolahility.  truth,  justice 
or  right.  In  or«|er  to  |)nictice  these  virtues,  the  fa<-ulties  uf  their 
l»eing  must  \ic  educated,  morally  and  intellectually,  to  an  appreciation 
of  tlMMu.  .\nd  this  is  the  grandest  field  of  l.nlxir  in  whi«h  genius  can 
exert  itself,  and  accordingly  in  every  countrk-  its  martyrs  and  patriots 
are  venerated  while  a  tra<v  of  manhoo<l  or  human  gratitude  remain.H. 

It  was  formerly  urged  against  democracy  that   it   tende«l  towards 
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(K-hI(MT!uy  or  ptvcriiinriit  liy  the  rahlilf.  Hut  Aincrica.  wliich 
approHcht's  t lu'  iican'st  of  any  nation  to  a  (l<'nio<Tatical  form  of  ^'overn- 
nu'nt,  shows  that  its  trndmcy  is  in  two  o|>positc  (hrcctions:  towards 
tiincMTHcy  «)r  ^'ovrrnniml  l)y  Ihr  ri<h.  as  shown  in  the  increasing 
wraith  and  consccpicnt  power  of  many  citizens;  and  towards  oclilo- 
cracy  or  rahlile  ^o\ eminent,  as  «'xliil)iled  in  the  deepening'  pov<'rty  of 
the  poor,  and  its  occasional  demonstration  in  riots  and  the  like. 

lint  a  thorough  dt'iiiocracv,  a  thorou^'li  personal  ^'o\'ernment  is  an 
iihsiird,  niinatural  imp«issil»ilily.  All  men  cannot  he  i)nt  on  the  same 
footing  in  rcsi>ect  to  talents  and  ahilily,  any  more  than  they  (an  he 
e(|uali7.e(i  in  resi)Oct  to  physical  strength. 

In  every  family  and  in  every  gathering  and  convention  of  people, 
whetluT  on  the  streets  or  in  the  halls  of  the  senate,  some  few  are 
always  foun<i  that  suri)ass  all  the  rest.  That  iididel  sentiment  of 
Macchiavelli  that  ever^-  man  has  all  the  right  he  can  assert,  when 
api)lie<l  in  the  broader  light  of  Christianity  contains  much  truth. 

I  have  told  of  those  form.s  in  which  I  do  not  believe  and  I  will  now 
speak  of  that  in  which  I  have  faith.  Far  away,  in  the  dim  light  of 
the  future,  my  imagination  can  jiicture  a  land  smiling  with  fertility 
and  al)iin<lance,  where  dwell  an  honest,  industrious,  intelligent, 
religious  people.  Let  me  imagine  this  happy  race,  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  conditions  of  their  nature,  with  their  energies  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  tension  of  exertion,  governed  by  these  who  in  all  respects 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  the  strongest,  ablest,  most  enduring  in 
the  contest. 

But.  as  no  one  is  wi.sc  at  all  times,  and  as  lunnan  nature  is  liable  to 
depravity,  and,  lest  they  infringe  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  people, 
or  lest  the  people  seduce  them  from  the  exercise  of  the  strictest 
princi[)les  of  right,  or  lest  they  themselves  err  in  judgment  or  policy, 
let  the  "ship  of  state"  be  anchored  upon  a  constitution,  framed  from 
the  acme  of  human  wisdom. 

Thus,  I  believe  in  an  aristocratic  republic,  not  in  the  meaning  of 
"Aristocracy"  as  generally  understood,  but,  according  to  its  deriva- 
tive sense,  i.  e.,  a  government  by  the  best.  Hut  this  is  indcerl  Utopian, 
01  roToj,  a  place  that  is  not.  And  with  the  people  that  now  exist  it 
is  certainly  best  as  it  is. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tendency  of  the  world  is  in  this  direction, 
and  should  it  ever  be  attained  it  will  be  by  natural,  healthy  growth 
not  by  revolutions  or  sudden  changes. 

THOUGHTS  AND  INSPIRATIONS  OCCASIONED  in    MUSIC 

The  senses  of  touch  and  taste  are  sources  of  corru|)tion  and  debase- 
ment. They  fill  us  with  a  knowledge  of  our  weakness.  Even  the 
.sense  of  sight,  though  it  be  the  master  sense,  connects  us  with  things 
material  and  gross. 
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Hilt  tlir  xMiM*  of  hearing,  at  itj*  perfection,  wliirh  I  takr  i«.  iti  the 
nn-fption  tif  iiiiisi*-.  inakri  iit  f<»rgft  ft*r  thi*  tiitir  our  luortuhty  und 
thoti};h  it  re<*all."»  jMim»w  ami  uilversity.  it  rrtinn*  uur  wlmlr  rxwtence. 

licnct*  it  •M■4■Ill^  til  iiir  that  criiiif*  in  fnrri^;!!  to  thr  (hurartrr  of  natural 
luutic-iuMH.  anti  wiicn  I  xt*  one  fallni.  I  iuiiii<*<iuitrly  think  that  hi^ 
nature,  which  is  doultly  .stmng.  ha.H  l>ern  exertcil  in  a  wning  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  fall  is  tlouhly  grrat. 

Man  is  sulijcit  to  v\vr  varying'  iikmhIh,  iiumhIh  chanpnf;  a.Hoftm  a.H 
the  asjMit  of  natun>  aniuiitl  him;  tonjay  hr  in  silent  and  rrstln**, 
lo-niorniw,  ltH|ua(-ious  and  viptntus;  now.  slow  and  thoughtful, 
anon  active  and  n*v>lul<*. 

Music  s«tMns  to  Ik*  almost  |K*rfi*<-t  master  «»f  thrsr  iikmmJ.h.  tuninf{ 
man  at  its  pleasure;  min^'ling.  a.s  it  diM*^.  past,  jin'sent  and  future 
into  one  ^'ranil  harmony.  Now  it  rushes  o\er  him  in  torrents  of 
.sadnes.H.  overwIuOmiii);  his  mind  in  gliMtin.  moving  iK'fore  his  mind's 
eye  sad.  sorrowful  pictures  and  it  <-hokes  liim  with  grief  and  angui.sh. 

liut  now  it  thrills  him  w  ith  delight ;  his  soul  is  hathed  in  rapture;  sun- 
.shiiie  dances  Iwfore  his  vision;  his  heart  ImiuimIs  j«»y  fully;  the  music  ]>cr- 
meates  ever>'  |M)n*  of  his  InMiig.  triMnhles  on  his  very  finger  tips  in  HcmmIs 
of  Miss.  Now  it  hursts  forth  in  swelling  thunders  of  indignation; 
his  heart  leaps  in  anger;  his  nerves  are  strung  f(»r  vengean<-e;  jMxjni  is 
on  his  lip.  and  lightnings  flash  from  his  eyes.  What  characteristic  i.s 
there,  worthy  of  human  In-ings.  that  hits  not  Imvii  ennohletl  and  puri- 
fieil  l»y  the  influentvof  music?     Ask  patriotism.      It  will  answer: 

In  the  S4tngs  of  a  nation  is  seen  the  ptttple's  love  for  their  countrj'. 
In  tlies*'  the  mountain  streams,  the  hills  ami  vales  «»f  his  native  land 
iire  endeared  and  periietuatitl  to  him.  In  them  he  retails  the  pleas- 
ures, follies  ami  .sorniws  <»f  y«»uth.  Kven  in  fon'ign  lands  his  eye 
will  ^'leam,  as  the  old  familiar  .song  retails  his  early  manh«KKl.  Thej' 
were  thoughts  like  the.se  that  stole  <»ver  Richard  the  I.ion-hearte<I 
in  the  Austrian  stn>nghold,  as  the  .strains  of  his  favorite  minstrel 
hn»ke  uiMin  his  ear. 

In  peace,  the  musician  keeps  the  spirit  of  Liln^rty  alive.  |>erhap«i, 
l>etter  than  even  the  orator.  And  in  time  of  danger,  patriot.s  are 
nuised  to  a<ti«»n  l>y  the  s*mn«I  of  music;  it  urges  them  to  clutch  the 
nnisket ;  it  nerves  them  in  tin-  heat  of  Kattle.  and  hurls  them  in 
jMiwer  u|>on  the  enemy. 

When  the  war  is  finishe<l.  they  march  l)a<k  in  triumph,  to  the  sound 
«>f  martiiil  music;  and  their  heniic  «lee«ls.  releltrat<tl  in  song,  cause 
others  t«>  follow  in  their  f<M)tsteps,  and  emulate  their  glorv*.  By  most 
nations  even  the  most  .savage — mu.sic  is  use«l  in  the  religious 
'  crenionies. 

The  disciples  of  n'ligion  are  inspire<l  with  a  greater  zeal  in  their 
cause  hy  the  jxiwer  <»f  nmsic.  It  soothes  their  afflictions  and  adversi- 
ties, lifts  them  high  al>ove  the  |>owers  of  <larkness.     They  ix>ur  forth 
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^'l;nl  >«>ii^'>  nf  |»r;iisr  and  tlmiik.s^'i\iii^'.  ami  in  their  ^lowiiif^  imagina- 
tions llicy  x'f  llu'  clutral  aii^cls  cinlin;,'  tlic  tlirniu'  with  their  rapturous 
hosaimas.  VWvw  the  shtuly  phxiditig  scientist  confesses  the  power  of 
nnisic. 

It  collects  his  do/inj,'  faculties,  t|uickens  liis  slow  wits,  and  raises 
Ids  thou^,'hts.  wa\"e  upon  wa\e,  as  it  ((unes  to  his  ear.  and  Ix-arin^ 
luni  aloft  to  the  xcrtcx  of  nispnatmn,  it  |)oiir>  lii,dil  in  iipnii  his 
hew  dd«'red  lirain. 

()  music,  food  of  io\f,  lan;,'ua!je  of  the  soul,  I  will  clo>c  your  praise 
with  the  Words  of  Shakes|)care:  "  Iherefore  the  poet  did  fciirn  that 
Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods;  since  naught  so  stockish, 
hard  and  full  of  race,  l)ut  nuisic  for  the  tinu'  doth  change  his  nature, 
the  mall  thai  hath  no  nm>ic  in  himself,  nor  i>  not  mo\"ed  with  coiicoril 
of  sweet  soimds.  is  fit  for  treasons,  strata;,'ems  an*!  spoils,  the  motions 
nf  his  spirit  are  chill  as  night,  and  his  affections  dark  as  Erehus;  let 
no  such  man  l>e  t  runted." 


WTTl.RK    DTD   WASTTTXGTOX   FA'TTTTHT   THE 
(iHEATEST    CENEUALSliir? 

(lod  made  every  man  for  some  distinct  purpose:  and  as  we  h.ok 
back  through  history.  o\(t  the  |)inna<'le>  of  liiiniaii  excids,  \\('  see 
that  wliere  great  men  have  heen  nee<led  tiiey  have  heen  sui)j)lied; 
just  as  we  see  ordinary  beings  supplied  for  ordinary  jjurposcs,  in 
every  day  life. 

When  the  Persian  hordes  swept  down  upon  the  Grecian  re|)ul)lic, 
(ireece  had  her  Alexander,  Miltiades  and  Themistocles;  Rome,  her 
Caesar  to  mold  the  barbarians  into  her  civilization;  France  had  her 
Najjoleon  to  snuish  the  ancient  monarc-hies  of  modern  Eurojie,  and  it 
was  right  that  on  the  virgin  soil  of  America,  Lil)erty  should  have  such 
a  noble  architect  as  George  Washington  to  build  her  shrine. 

I  am  asked,  "Where  did  he  exhibit  the  greatest  generalship?" 
Shall  I  search  his  records  and  tell  in  what  particular  instance  the 
greatest  foresight,  jjrudence  or  courage  was  exliibited.^  Not  so. 
I  shall  tell  of  the  generalship  that  necessitated  these  results,  go  back 
to  the  i)rime  cause  of  all  his  fortunes,  ami  answer  without  hesitation, 
"In  the  command  of  his  spirits." 

For  truly  the  Scriptures  say,  "He  that  rulelli  his  si)irit  is  greater 
than  he  that  taketh  the  city";  and  though  Washington  did  lioth, 
the  latter  was  the  result  of  the  former.  Washington  was  a  man  of 
ordinary  genius,  and  had  he  been  supi)orted  by  his  original  gifts 
alone,  his  name  would  never  have  reached  the  page  of  history. 

But  it  was  not  a  genius  that  Liberty  required  for  her  champion. 
And  how  beautiful,  when  contrasted  with  the  bloody,  selfish,  .sensual 
laurels  of  ancient  and  modern  leaders,  is  the  truth,  justice,  upright- 
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n«vs.s,  jxTseveraiKf  uihI  piitriiitisin  «»f  \Vu.Hhini;ton.  lit*  wo-h  a  man 
in  whom  fvrry  mean  tlciin*,  every  Im-M*  frar,  rvrry  low  thought  and 
inrry  <«»war«lly  avaritf.  wa.i  instantly  i-ninhr*!  an<l  ImninhiMl;  hr  was 
a  man  in  whom  th«*  spiritual  hff  was  pn*-fminrntly  HUiK-rior  to  th»* 
MMisual;   hr  was  a  nuin  of  a  firm,  tru«*  heart.  an<l  a  sound  head. 

A.s  an  iiistancf  of  his  wi-llknowii  purity  of  rhararter,  it  might 
\h'  m<-nti<>iM*<l  that  liotir.  iM-aring  his  hratid  pass4^i  without  iiis|M*<-tion 

in  the  Kast  ln<hrs     a  human  !►«•>•■'  ».  l...^.l .t,  ••- i-.-l.-d  from  one 

side  of  the  gh»lM'  to  the  other! 

\N  hen  we  thus  rontemphite  his  ^terhn^'  thararlrr.  the  matrhh'fui 
•  •rgani/atioii  of  his  whoh*  Ix'ing.how  <-an  we  wonder  at  his  accomphsh- 
ments  *>{  afl«T  years?  IIow  ran  wo  womhT  at  him.  yet  a  young  man 
Itnivin^  th«'  «hingers  of  Indian  warfan*  with  matrhhvss  eourage. 

Now  tlirusting  the  gh>v«*  of  defijinee  in  the  fa<x*  of  tyranniriil 
I'liK'l.'iiid,  though  his  half-starve<l  eountrytnen  wer<*  dying  on  the 
fro/eri  hills  of  the  new  world;  now  outwiiiitig  his  erjemies  within  the 
fortitit-atioiis  of  Boston;  now  erossing  the  dark  and  icv  hKx-ked 
Delawan*;  n<»w  hurling  down  the  dej«'<-fed  Hritishcrs  on  the  plains 
of  ^orktown;  now  in  the  pn'siijenti.il  «hair.  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  national  pros|KTity,  hy  his  farMt-ing  |M»licy.  Oh  I  What  a 
differenet'  lK'lw«'n  this  man  (The  n*main<ier  lost.  Judging  l)y  the 
writing  he  was  prohaMy  sixte<Mi  years  of  age  when  he  wrote  it.  He 
may  h.u  <•  Iwin  \  ..ihil'^t  ' 

\i)\  i<  I.   ro   \  ^  oi  \(.  AMi.iMt  \\ 

My  drar  Koy.  on  aeet>unl  of  my  vast  s>i|MTioriJy  «»ver  you  in  jKiint 
of  age  an<l  <'XiM"rienc<*.  I  feel  it  incumUMit  u|Mtn  me  to  give  yt»u  a  few 
words  of  a«lvi«"e.  In  order  thai  you  mjiy  the  U-tter  appre<'iate  what 
follows.  I  will  etjunnonee  l»y  telling  you  that  you  are  your  own  \tesi 
(■ounsel«»r;  and  my  advit-t-  to  you  is  like  M*e«|  [>Ia<-ed  in  the  earth,  if 
liie  .soil  is  giMwi  the  .s<'ed  will  grow,  if  barren,  it  will  die. 

The  experience  that  you  have  already  ae<|uire<i  may  t<'ach  you. 
ax  mine  has  long  sincv  tatight  me,  the  netvssity  <»f  developing  a  goo<l 
jiysten)  of  philosophy.  For.  indeed,  everv'  [H*r^<"'  ■•1"Ai-  »he  order 
of  hnites  must  l>e  a  philo.s4ipher.  to  .some  degree. 

I'hilosophy  is  hut  the  arningenienf  or  rl;iHsi(l.  atioii  of  idea.s— or 
more  exactly,  it  is  the  seienee  of  principles  in  their  relation  to  thinf^. 
All  yotir  artion.H.  your  di.Mposition,  and.  perhaps,  even  your  happiness 
is  governed  l)y  a  system  of  philosophy  in  a  <*«Ttain  degree  of  j>er{ertion. 

The  snarling,  whining  man.  the  jolly  man.  the  active  man.  the 
lazy  man.  the  IxMievolent  man.  the  <<pite'ul  man.  the  charitahle  man, 
the  miser,  the  rohlxr  and  the  sneak  thief,  are  all  govenie<j  hy  their 
nvs|H'ctive  .systems  of  philosophy  in  various  stages  of  |)erfiNtion. 

Now  you  must  open  your  eyes  and  in  selecting  one  for  yourself, 
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the  hcauty  of  il  all  (•i)iisi>ls  in  lliis,  thai  you  ran  take  I  lie  scfd  aiui 
tell  tlir  tifc  liy  iiifaiis  of  iiniMiii('rai)lr  cxuinpU's.  \  oii  may  jiid^je 
if  siitli  a  j)«T>tiM  is  a  iiiiiiiaturc  IMalo,  a  littlr  Socrates,  an  Aristotelian, 
ail  Kpiciireaii,  a  Cyiiie  or  a  stoic.  \(t\i  can  tell  if  such  and  such 
principles  are  persoveringly  executed,  in  wliut  they  will  finally  result. 
And  in  applying;  this  knowled^'c  to  yourself  you  must  not  he  con- 
tenteil  with  "avoiding  j'xlremes,"  hut  you  must  know  where  your 
journey  woiiM  end  ere  und«'rlakin^  it. 

He  caiilioiis  in  your  ii^c  of  wise  maxims,  for  maxims  are  wise  only 
when  applied  with  wisdom.  A  little  hoy  having'  heard  that  a  i)enny 
saved  will  make  another.  lai<I  one  away  in  a  hox,  ^oin^  regularly 
every  <lay  to  heliold  its  increase,  hut  he  at  lenf,'th,  ^^'avc  it  up  in 
disf^ust,  and  invested  in  candy. 

Cultivate  and  strenj^then  your  moral  power;  and,  of  course,  you 
nuist  practise  some  form  of  divine  worship.  For  religion  constitutes 
all  the  coloring  of  life's  picture,  and  right  here  in  your  youth  determine 
whether  your  mind  will  he  engaged  with  things  hase  and  material 
or  with  things  intellectual  ami  spiritual.  Then,  whether  you  he  Cath- 
olic or  I'rotestant.  il  is  exi)ected  that  you  will  l)e  higoted.  Your 
fathers  and  grandfathers  have  helieved  as  you  helieve;  and,  further- 
more, if  a  person  attacks  your  opinions  he  attacks  you,  or,  at  least, 
that  is  the  way  it  is  generally  regarded. 

And,  perhaps,  it  is  right  and  necessarv'^  that  you  shoidd  he  kept 
within  Christian  limits  even  hy  j/n-christian  means.  A  whirlpool 
may  j)revent  a  vessel  from  drifting  out  to  sea.  Although  it  might  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  more  judicious  for  an  Indian  to  bring  a  tiger 
into  his  hut  to  prevent  his  boy  from  going  out  to  be  devoured  by  one. 
Hut,  after  all,  your  father's  religion  is  good  enough  for  you,  at  least 
till  you  are  able  to  form  a  soimd  oj)ini()n  upon  it  yourself;  and 
remember  that  the  most  contemptible  fellow  out  of  j)rison  is  the  one 
that  would  abandon  his  creed  for  ambitious  or  pecuniary'  interests; 
then,  again,  that  all  denominations  pretend  to  be  Christian,  but 
while  you  continue  to  quarrel  you  might  as  well  be  a  Turk. 

Now,  as  a  young  pioneer  in  this  western  world  you  ought,  of 
course,  intend  to  make  the  most  of  yourself.  Young  sir,  you  ought 
to  be  making  plans  for  the  future  which  will  gradually  converge  into 
the  grand  aim  of  your  life.  Do  not  waste  your  time  in  wandering 
aimlessly  around,  for  if  you  do  you  will  arrive  nowhere,  unless  it  be 
in  Tramj)ing-ton. 

"All  roads  may  lead  to  Rome,"  but.  nowadays,  you'll  find  that 
you  must  take  the  shortest  to  arrive  there  in  season.  And  when  you 
have  determined  upon  it,  impress  it  upon  your  mind,  chisel  it  in  your 
very  soul,  bend  all  your  energies  to  attain  it.  and  you  doubtless  will. 

Out  of  duty  to  yourself  and  to  your  country,  form  your  ideas  and 
beliefs  as  slowly,  but  as  firmly,  as  the  nature  of  your  mind  will  j)ermit; 
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uiid  thi'i)  u(-t  u|>4>ii  yuur  iilini'>.  It  wua  (tludittjiu*,  1  think,  thut  suid, 
"I  kn«j\v  hut  littlf  inurt*  than  when  I  wna  twenty  yt-ant  ohl,  only  I 
know  how  to  apply  it  iK-tttT."  I.ittir  principlfs  that  wt*  liavc*. 
l>rol>al>ly.  h't  in  ami  out  our  rar^  a  ilo/t-n  tiuu-.i  haM-  uuiiic  the  (^reatc^t 
ini-n  that  havt*  fvrr  livttl. 

lU'  not  iliMoura^ffil  with  iittlr  thin^;'*.  It  i>  n»»w  fift«fn  or  .sixtifii 
ycar.t  siutt?  yi>u  ^jrt-w  out  of  IjahyluMxl.  ami  1  hojit*  that  ytiu  Imve  left 
all  it.<i  cu.Htuin.H  lK>hinil.  Vne  your  ju<l^ni<*nt  in  everything;.  lie 
nritluT  t(M»  particular,  nor  t«M>  wasti-ful.  ahntain  from  rn^'a^'in^  your 
nuntl  with  little  thini;^  I«sl  xmi  n.irn.u  vmir  iiiiikI  In  I  he  liinit<t  of 
your  contetiiplation. 

\\ori|s  ar«'  the  ineiliuitt  itf  tht-  «'\(  luin^'c  of  xli  a^,  aii<l  I  <-aution  vitu 
t4>  Im-  iiiiirh  more  .sparing'  in  the  us*-  «if  them,  than  in  that  of  the 
medium  of  value  exehan^'e.  Ap|>ortioti  to  c*arh  word  it*«  prt>|)rr 
value  and  t'slifm  it  for  it>  true  wurlh.  Halanee  it  ean*fully  with 
the  idea  to  Im*  expressetl  In-fore  VoU  Us«-  it. 

\  man  of  liad  jud(;m('nt  \Nill  put  as  mueh  fury  into  a  male<lietioM 
upon  ii  mos4|uito  as  a  true  orator  would  in  hurling  anathemas  u|>«>n 
the  eneiiii(-<4  of  his  rounlry.  Now  let  iiir  \v  liisjMT  a  u  ..rd  In  \  uu  alxiUt 
the  ladies  hut  tell  no  onr  what  I  nay. 

There  an-  t«o  ^n-at  i*vils  that   Ih-m-I   tlu-  palli  of  «arl\    iiianhrxMJ: 
the  «>ne  is  la/iness.  the  otiM-r  is  woman  in  the  shajK-  of  pn-tty  j^irLs. 
Don't  forjjpt  Ihi.s,  .lohnnie.  for  'lis  true.     For  your  fricnd.s  ehooiic 
idy  thoM-  in  wIiom-  pn\senee  you  feel  s<jme  restraint, 

I  .\  pa^'e  is  lost.  I 

In  e.stahli.shin^  ynur  rule  of  adioii.  remetiilMT  that  «-v«-ry  tliou^dit, 
I  hat  e\ery  word,  that  every  motit)ii.  that  you  make,  will  staml  a.s 
living  pre«-<'dent.s  which  you  will  e\«-r  unconsciously"  refer  to  in  all 
your  actions  hereafter. 

Si'i/.e  evi-ry  possihle  opportunity  t«)  enjoy  a  j,'(mm1  lau>:h.  Ia'I  it 
ll«»w  and  huhhie  throuj^h  you.  .softenin>{  the  <lried  and  hardein-d 
|H>rtions  of  your  soul,  wearing  off  the  .sliar|)  edges  of  hatred  and 
oiling  them,  gladtlening  your  heart,  hrightening  your  intelleet, 
fattening  you.  and  making  you  iM-tter  all  ov«-r. 

A  rnpaeity  ft>r  laughter  makes  (liristianily  possihle.  I  can  make 
no  iM'lter  ending  than  with  the  words  of  the  g<MM|  Sir  Walter  N-ott, 
on  his  tleathlx-d,  to  l^M'khart :  "My  dear.  Im- a  giMnl  man:  Im*  virtuous, 
I  e  religious;  Ih'  a  g«KMl  man.     Nothing  else  will  give  you  any  cximfort 

when  VoU  lie  lnT«-." 
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r.OLl)   OR   (lUEENBACKS 

(  Thf  readrr  shniild  rrmcmbrr  that  this  it  I'y  a  f>oy  in  his  mid-trena  and  written  long 
befirre  the  profuse  educntiun  in  monetary  matters,  centering  around  the  "16  to  1" 
contriKersy.) 

AuK'ricu  is  iu>\v  at  a  crisis  in  wliicli  is  involved  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  therefore  the  i)rosi)erily  of  the  country. 
It  is  now  at  a  point  in  its  history  which  is  to  determine  whetlier  it  shall 
have  money  which  has  proved  its  honesty  in  all  ages  and  in  every 
country  in  which  it  has  Ix'en  used;  or  a  currency  which  has  disj^raced 
itself  in  every  country  in  which  it  has  sho\\Ti  its  face. 

In  short  whether  it  shall  have  gold  or  greenbacks.  I/Ct  the 
nation  consider  the  (}ualifications  and  advantages  of  each,  atul 
choose  the  one  that  can  prove  itself  most  beneficial.  Money  is  the 
measure  of  value;  and  to  measure  value  it  must  have  value  itself. 

For  without  value  it  could  measure  nothing,  any  more  than  a  j)inch 
of  snutr  could  measure  a  barrel  of  wine.  Its  value  must  be  steady;  as, 
unless  it  is  steady,  it  would  l)e  no  more  convenient  than  a  yardstick 
that  would  one  day  be  "20  inches,  another  day  '■2(i  inches,  ami  another, 
15  inches  long. 

We  learn  that  long  before  gold  had  been  used  as  money,  it  had 
been  u.sed  for  various  purposes,  but  chiefly  for  ornament.  The 
architect  adorned  his  temples  with  it;  the  priest  consecrated  it  to 
his  gods;  the  king  was  crowned  with  gold;  the  queen  flashed  in 
golden  jewels,  and  even  the  savage  was  fascinated  with  the  luster  of 
silver  and  gold. 

There  having  been  a  demand  for  it,  it  was  therefore  produced; 
and  as  the  world  advanced,  new  gold  mines  seem  to  have  instinctively 
opened  up.  to  meet  the  increased  demand;  and  ranging  back  through 
history  we  find  the  amount  of  gold  bearing  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  demand  as  it  does  to-day.  The  only  change  of  any 
extent  that  ever  occurred  was  after  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in 
South  America  and  Mexico.  The  proportionate  cost  of  its  production 
has  always  ])een  nearly  the  same. 

Consefjuently,  as  the  cost  of  production,  supply  and  demand  have 
always  borne  nearly  the  same  relative  proportion,  the  value  of  gold 
has  always  been  nearly  the  same.  It  is  the  yardstick  of  value 
which  is  always  36  inches  long. 

Now  what  is  the  valueof  the  greenback?  Whence  does  it  get  its  value  .^ 
It  does  not  get  its  value  from  the  cost  of  production,  for  it  pretends 
to  be  a  dollar,  and  costs  but  about  a  mill  to  be  produced.  Then 
from  what  docs  it  get  its  value.' 

The  greenbacker  will  tell  you:  "It  is  a  dollar  by  the  power  and 
responsibility  of  the  I'nited  States  of  America,  it  is  a  dollar  by  the 
rights  of  the  people."     Now  nearly  all  the  paper  money  that  has 
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ever  b^*n  iMued,  has  l^een  I>u«»«-<1  «im  virnethin^  that  futd  vulue  and 
it-1  own  vh1u«*  liu."*  ulwttVM  tlt-jM-mlnl  «>ii  tlu-  Mjun<lti<"vH  tjf  the  priJinisM? 
uf  rrdeinptiod,  und  the  value  uf  the  thiii^  u|Mjn  which  it  was  lia^rd. 

Kur  iii.stuiKf  our  ^.'overniuent  i-tsueil  jjreeiihark?*  in  lH(iH  protni^tin^ 
to  rtMhfin  thrill  ut  some  future  date;  hut  a**  that  proiniv  dwindled 
down  in  the  un<*ertainty  of  war  times,  the  value  of  the  f^rernback 
tliinini-iheil  to  S.'>  <-ent.s  ••a«h.  'I'hen  as  tlie  pr«iini<M>  (»f  thrir  nMlrniijtion 
iHTuiue  stroiiffrr  they  iiuTeavd  in  value,  till  tin*  ^on  rrninriit  |iroinis4*d 
to  redeem  them  in  January.  1H71>.  when  they  npranjj  uj»  to  within 
one  fourth  of  a  eent  of  their  fare  value. 

It  is  obvious  that  wIm-ii  the  government  retjuires  the  (frernbark 
to  Im*  (-hun(;ed  into  K'>hl  at  short,  regular  intervals,  a.s  i.s  the  rase  in 
Kn^land,  that  one  is  as  ^'(mxI  as  the  «)th«'r.  For  ihrn  tlie  f;re<*nbaek 
re[)res<Mits  the  f^old.  just  a.s  a  «leed  n-preM'iit.s  a  farm. 

Hut  wUi'ix  the  jjovernment  siiys  that  it  may  l>e  ronverttnl  into  Rold, 
but  has  not  enough  Hold  io  iU>  so.  it  is  i-vident  that  the  value  of  the 
greenbaik  de|M'nds  partly  on  the  H«jld  of  the  «-ountry.  and  partly 
U|M)n  it.s  |)romi.s4>;  then  it  follow.s  that  the  value  of  that  promijic 
de|H-nds  upon  tlie  atiU)unt  of  jjreenbarks  over  >jold. 

Thus,  the  \jdue  of  the  jjreenluK'k.  which  the  ^ovi'mment  dcK'.s  not 
n*<|uin*  to  Im'  converted  into  fjold.  is  purely  arbitrary.  Hut  the 
Vmerican  fjreenbaeker  of  1S7K  does  not  wish  to  anchor  this  little 
.  e.vs<"l  of  his.  to  the  harbor  of  Sun*ty  with  the  anchor  of  jjold.  and 
launches  his  little  paper  bartpje.  I>earin^;  overhead  the  motto.  "One 
Dollar."  into  the  .si-a  of  promise  and  <*x{H>ctation.  It  reminds  me 
of  "tramp."  down  in  \  irL'inin,  who  puJ  on  n  tall  hat  ami  s,'iid,  "I  am 
( ietieral  Washington 

Hut  the  j^ntMibackci  >.i_\  >  "The  ^'ip\  <i  ninciil  of  the  pi>ople.  is 
by  the  pi'ople.  for  the  pi*ople;  and  if  the  lalM)rer  .says  that  he  will 
work  a  day  for  a  fjreenback.  that  the  farmer  should  .say  that  he 
would  ^;ive  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  it;  and.  in  short,  every  man  should 
promise  to  jjive  .so  nuich  of  his  wealth  for  it.  Then  is  the  greenback 
not  red«*emed  every  time  an  exchan^fc  is  made  with  one  of  tho.HC 
parties? 

"What  other  redemption  does  man  need  but  that  which  will 
furnish  him  with  the  nece.iHaries  and  luxtiries  of  life.'  Siipp<isinp  a 
traveller  is  cro.s,sin>j  a  de.sort,  can  a  piece  of  your  pold  .satisfy  the 
cravings  of  his  appetite,  or  ajiiM'ase  his  thirst,  or  clothe  the  nake«lne«is 
of  his  ImmIv." 

No.  neither  d«Hvs  fjold  preten<l  it  will;  money  wius  not  ma<le  for 
de.sert.s  or  hermits,  but  for  the  convenience  of  civili/^jition  an«l  s^x^iety, 
and  that  l)einf;  true  we  want  that  money  which  will  «|o  s<><Mety  the 
most  p«M><|. 

In  the  8up|K).sitinn  that  each  jxrson  should  promise  to  give  so 
much   for  a   fjreenback.   the  value  <»f  the  greenback   would  depend 
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entirely  upon  tin-  \\i>rlli  of  the  priniiisc;  tlu-ii  coiiu's  the  (luestion, 
"How  inucli  is  tlu-  proiiiisf  wurlli)'" 

Is  it  possiMt'  tli;it  :iii  !il)lc  iiiul  skillril  Wdrkiiiaii  will  protiiisr  to 
Work  for  as  littlf  as  a  jkiot  oiir?  ( )r  that  a  fanner  slioiilij  ])roinise 
to  ^'ive  as  iiuicli  wheat  when  it  is  (iilheiilt  t<»  raise  it,  as  w  hen  h«'  can 
raise  it  without  scarcely  any  troulile? 

Thcst'  suppositions  would  Ix'  ridiculous.  When  the  greenback 
is  thus  l)ased  on  tiie  products  of  the  country  it  will  vary  as  the  cost 
of  production  of  these  articles,  which  chanj^es  almost  as  fast  us  the 
weather.  The  \alue  of  our  money  would  \>v  airecled  hy  every  breeze 
that  would  Mow  over  the  fields,  not  oidy  that  hut  its  manifest  dis- 
honesty would  produce  a  hu'k  of  coididenc*'  toward  it  whicii  would 
tend  to  destroy  it. 

K\'en,  if  at  the  out^tart  a  ^reenhack  would  l)e  worth  as  much  as 
a  gold  dollar,  another  caiise  would  greatly  destroy  its  value.  There 
is  hut  a  certain  amount  of  money  recjuired  to  tran.sacl  the  business 
of  the  countrj',  l)ut  when  there  is  more  than  enough  to  perform  that 
function,  the  value  of  each  dollar  must  clumge  according  to  the  over 
supi)ly;  unless  it  can  be  turnc(l  to  some  other  purjjose  equally 
important.  Just  as,  when  at  a  certain  business,  there  are  more 
laborers  than  work  the  wages  of  each  must  decrease,  unless  he  can 
find  work  at  some  other  business  which  pays  as  much. 

There  never  has  been  an  oversupply  of  gold  for  money;  but  even 
if  there  should  be,  its  value  for  jewelry  is  nearly  as  great,  unless 
the  supply  should  be  too  great,  which  a  rect)rd  of  three  thousand  years 
does  not  show.  A  greenback,  for  anything  except  money,  is  worth  no 
more  than  any  piece  of  paper  of  the  .same  size,  which  is  about  1  1  ()()() 
of  its  face  value. 

Yet  in  every  country  in  which  it  has  been  issued,  regardless  of 
whatever  restrictions  might  have  been  imposed  upon  it  at  first,  it 
has  been  rushed  into  the  circulation  until  at  length  the  hugely 
expanded  bubble  burst  leaving  a  very  small  sediment  behind. 

Thus  the  value  of  the  greenback  would  depreciate  with  threefold 
quickness;  yet  it  would  be  legal  tender  and  would  pay  debts  for  its 
face  value.  A  man  might  contract  a  debt  when  the  greenback  would 
l>e  at  its  maximum  value  and  could  pay  it  with  the  same  number  of 
greenbacks  when  the  value  of  each  would  be  worth  lint  one  half 
what  they  were  when  he  made  the  debt. 

The  laboring  man,  whom  it  pretends  to  succor,  it  would  hit  with 
double  violence,  for  the  producer  of  any  raw  article  would  know  that 
the  greenl)acks,  with  whicii  he  would  be  paid,  would  dc{)reciate,  and 
would  therefore  charge  enough  extra  to  ensure  himself;  the  manu- 
facturer of  this  article  would  do  likewise;  ditto,  the  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers;  and  when  it  comes  to  the  laborer  for  consumption, 
with  what  does  he  pay  for  it?     The  employer,  for  whom  he  works, 
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cannot  invr.Ht  lii.t  capital  for  nothing.  In*  iniutt  tlirrrfurr  pnitei-t  liiiiiM'lf 
ui^'iiiiist  loss  \>y  tin*  i|«'|)ri-i-int iod  of  the  ^'rc«Mil»ni-k  anil  nui-tt.  thcn-fort*. 

•  joluct  from  tin-  JalxirtT".  waj.^r-.,  ami  with  tlicM*  liiniinislirtl  wages  lir 
^«>4.*s  tu  pay  for  Wis  fiMMl  ami  clothing;,  tlir  pricr  of  which  wuuM  Im; 
lar^jfly  incrcasril  hy  thcM-  rtvloultlcil  inniiraiK-cs. 

If  a  man  thouM  'tavr  a  few  of  tho<M*  ^n^Miltarks  it  woiiM  Im*  n  ^(mmI 
ileal  like  savinj;  fall  apples  for  the  winter;  when  you  conic  to  unc 
(liem.  yon  liml  I  hem  half  tliMayed.  just  as  the  )^'n*«Mil»a<k  wouM  In*  l»y 
i|epn*eiation.  Not  only  wouM  it  hurt  the  other  rIasM's  of  vK-iety 
iiulinM-tly,    Ity    hurting    t|ie    lalNtn-r.    Itiit    it    aKo    wouhl    hurt    them 

•  lirertly. 

The  (lelits  of  the  luisiiiesH  nuiii  wonhl  U-  iiiseeun*;  the  fitictuation 
of  the  ^rccnhack  i»ftcn  cx«-e<*«linj(  his  calculation,  thus  cnuHinj;  him 
t«»  sustain  losM's;  ami  as  always  has  Im'imi  the  mv  Itiisiness  nu-n  arc 
loath  to  invest  their  capital  in  su<h  unc«>rtain  times  ami  then,  like 
the  unprohtahle  s««rvant.  they  In^-  money  which  they  wouhl  have 
^incil  in  times  of  s«'eurity.  nwiny  husiuess  men  wouhl  leave  the 
country,  taking'  their  capital  ami  investing' firotitahly  ahro.-id. 

I'hus  irn'thiMnahle  pajx'r  money  is  a  money  of  fraii<l  atiil  s|H'eul.i- 
tion;  it  would  ^ro  from  one  party  to  the  other,  «hokin^'  lalntr,  stifliiif^ 
capitiil  and  pa\'in^  the  way  for  w recklessness,  idleness  and  theft.  As 
a  rcfpiisitc  of  money,  ^'oM  :iiid  silver  have  lar^'c  value  in  small  sjiaoc 
and  weight. 

If  ^nt'uhac'ks  were  immediately  (•uti\ ert ilde  into  ^'ol<l,  this  matter 
of  convenience  would  Ik«  of  consiclerahh"  imporlamv  in  it,s  fav(»r. 
Hut  it  wo»jld  Im*  as  nuieh  easier  for  a  workman  to  carry  home  his 
wajres  iu  silver  and  i;old,  than  in  irr<*di><'m:il>lc  ^'n'l'nhacks.  as  it 
Would  for  him  to  larry  home  a  stomach  tilled  with  f«HHl.  than  one 
filled  with  air,  thou^'li  tin*  latter  is  tlu'  lighter. 

The  <-ount<'rfeitcr  wa.stes  his  hrains  endeavorin^j  to  imitate  gold, 
nothing  hut  gold  ran  su<-c<*s.sfully  imitate  gold;  the  "ring"  of  gold 
canm)t  !»<•  prixhui'd  l»y  any  ha.M'r  metal.  In  fuaking  pafxT  money 
counterfeiters  are  jx'rfi'ctly  at  home,  and  have  done  an  extensive 
Imsiness  at  it  in  this  countrj'  nhme.  For  instance  in  1875  the  fifty 
«vnt  M-rip  had  Iwi-n  so  dangennisly  <"ounterfeited,  that  it  had  to  l>e 
withdrawn  frotn  circulation,  and  the  plate  chan^'cd. 

In  oriler  to  c-otu»terfeit  gold  numey,  the  thief  has  to  have  the 
hullion,  then  he  fin<ls  it  gn*atly  to  his  advant:ii;e  to  Ik'  honest;  for 
he  can  get  nearly  as  niuch  for  his  Itullion,  as  though  it  were  «^>ine<J 
money,  ami  make  the  ex<hange  tiK)  without  incurring  any  risk  to 
hiniM'If.  To  coimterfeit  gn'enlmcks  all  the  thief  has  to  have  is  n  pile 
of  pa|M'r,  a  printing  press  and  n  little  ingenuity,  to  make  money 
nearly  as  well  ns  the  government. 

The  greenhackcr  says  that  he  wnnt.s  a  currency  for  Awmin.  iml 
for  In«lia  or  (  hina.     He  might  a,vsurc  himself  of  that  fact,  for  not 
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evt'ii  H  riHlifinuhk'  grt'onhuck  wouM  \)c  received  oiitsule  (jf  the  country 
which  issued  it;  it  would  thoroughly  protect  them  from  the  trade 
of  the  outside  world. 

Hut  what  would  the  luitioii  do  in  time  of  need  (jr  war?  Would 
foreign  countries  send  their  assistance  and  their  products  to  America 
to  Ik*  paid  in  gr(H'nl)a«'ks?  They  could  make  enough  of  that  kind 
of  money  at  home,  without  sending  their  goods  to  this  ccjuntry  to 
get  it. 

Silver  and  gold  on  the  contrary  are  recognized  as  money  hy  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  even  tlu'  savages  exchange  their  goods  for  it. 

Therefore  gold  and  silver  approach  nearer  the  retpiirements  of 
mcmey  than  any  other  article,  make  the  hest  money;  and  greenhacks, 
unless  immeilialcly  convertible  into  gold,  do  not  make  good  money. 

Then  let  America  pay  her  debts  honestly.  In  an  hour  of  desperate 
need  lliis  money  had  been  lent  by  foreigners,  as  well  as  [)rivate 
individuals  in  this  country;  and  without  this  money  with  what  would 
the  arms,  anuuunitions  and  provisions  of  war  been  furnished?'  With 
what  would  the  soldiers  have  been  j)aid?  And  in  short,  what  would 
have  l)ecome  of  the  Union  it.self,  of  our  boasted  strength  and  liberty 
bought  by  the  blood  of  the  patriots  of  177G.* 

Then  let  America  be  true  to  its  faithful  promi.scs  and  sacred  pledges. 
The  nation  can  no  more  discharge  its  debts  with  spurious  greenbacks, 
than  a  business  man  can  pay  for  his  goods  by  giving,  in  return  for 
them,  his  note.  A  nation  is  a  collection  of  individuals,  and  what  is 
true  of  the  individual  ought  to  be  true  of  the  nation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  the  government  can  dis- 
charge its  debts  in  such  an  ea.sy  way,  why  cannot  the  school  boy 
improve  the  occasion  and  do  likcwi.se.^  So  that  when  Friday  comes 
around  with  its  dread  requirements,  he  might  write  the  words,  "This 
is  a  composition,"  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  gravely  hand  it  in,  for  its 
face  value. 

THE  WANTS  OF  THE  AGE 

All  of  us  are  influenced  by  our  surroundings.  The  people  with 
whom  we  associate,  the  books  that  we  read,  the  philosophy  of  the 
age  have  a  powerful  and  generally  an  all-controlling  influence  upon 
character.  There  are  verj'  few  per.sons  in  the  history  of  the  world 
that  have  risen  above  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  very  few  have 
fallen  below  it. 

Then,  that  we  may  be  true  to  ourselves  and  to  that  ideal  standard 
of  right,  which  everj'  one  must  have,  we  should  understand  the  defects 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  We  are  told  that  it  is  wrong  to  look 
upon  the  dark  side;  that  we  ought  to  cheer  ourselves  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  is  more  good  than  bad  in  the  world. 
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If  wc  ouf^ht  to  tlo  tliis.  then  wc  ou^ht  to  ahuiidon  our  clcr^'iiien, 
our  iltM-tort,  our  tc'u<-(u*r<t,  our  pliilotoplirri  uiul  inorulistit,  all  of  whi>n) 
ilo  little  Miort"  tluiii  (-«)Mtiuuully  rrnunti  u«»  of  our  fuulti. 

Dtjci  the  (loctur  t't)i)triit  hiin.trlf  with  the  thought  that  there  in  yet 
life  in  his  patient,  or  d«»es  lu*  grapple  with  the  diM'UM*  itself?  In  the 
inati  whose  hou.ne  is  on  fire,  satisfied  to  know  that  niurh  ii*  yet  unin- 
jure. I.  nr  t|<K*H  he  try  to  stifle  the  tlauieN? 

I  ask  ye  that  stuily  (ireek.  is  our  teaiher  content  with  M»ine  flowerj' 
spot  in  «»ur  •le<len.sii>n,  tir  <I«h*s  he  uiisparin^'iy  plii'k  tip  the  weetiy 
growth  of  our  iiummIs  ami  tenses? 

It  is  Im'sI.  clu'ered  liy  the  inevitaMr  (loiiiiiiioii  oi  ju>tii  r  and  virtue, 
to  attein|)t  to  find  out  what  is  wmn^  and  faulty,  that  we  may  av<ii<l 
it;  and  though  our  elTorts  Im*  as  the  «lrop  of  water  in  the  iK-ean,  still 
we  ran  tlo  our  part  and  re«'tify  that  for  whirh  we  are  responsiMe. 

1  akin^;  as  rompreluMisive  a  \  lew  of  the  tunes  as  possiltle,  it  M*<'ms  to 
me  that  this  is  n  hollow  u^e.  lacking  in  tiepth  of  religion,  morality, 
thought  and  feelinjj.  'I'he  sad  disrlosun's,  that  ar«'.  and  have  Iktii, 
constantly  «-<imin^  to  li^ht  from  ditferrnt  parts  of  the  «-i\ili/ed  world, 
.show  that  the  religious  opinions  and  cuHtomn  of  the  ]K*opie  are  t(Mt 
much  inlluenceil  l»y  outward,  pul>li<- considerations. 

Thus  the  mt)rnl  ctnle  that  emanates  from  it  must  Ik-  of  the  same 
luiture  and  is  tin^^'ol  with  the  .same  shallowness  of  spirit,  ("hihlren 
are  often  told  to  do  ri^ht  for  crinuvs  are  always  di.s<-overed,  wrong- 
iltMTs  are  always  puni.shed.  And  this  same  spirit  .M't'ins  to  Im*  con- 
tinued forth  from  the  infant  home  into  the  world  and  to  control  the 
puMic  actions  of  men.  in  a  ^;reat  measure. 

Merchants,  hankers,  lawyers,  legislators  recojjnizc  ripht  nujch  m«ire 
for  it.s  expoiliency  than  for  its  eternal  worth,  for  its  intrinsic  merit. 
The  constitution  and  laws  rec«)pnizc  no  religion,  thou^'h  they  do 
pretend  a  slate  morality. 

Thus  they  attempt  to  suppress  Mormonism  as  <langerous  to  its 
monility,  hut  they  must  treat  it  as  a  relifjion.  Hence  their  dilemma. 
How  «»l)vious  is  the  futility  of  a  nation's  efforts  to  preserve  its  own 
foumlation,  in  the  stron^j  character  antl  moral  worth  of  its  i)ooplc.  hy 
a  statement  of  fines  and  i)enalties  when  crime  is  discovered. 

Why.  the  monil  life  may  deteriorate  hy  de^jrees.  the  very  heart  of 
the  nation  may  l>ecome  decayetl  and  rotten  ere  wc  l)ccome  aware  of 
it  hy  outward  indicTititins.  The  laws  can  only  snunith  and  poli.sh 
the  9  irfarr.  while  within  the  vile,  wickedness  and  venom  may  Ik* 
infinite. 

H  is  mere  /i.ii.  -.iq..  rlicial  morality  instcail  of  that  inward  current 
that  shoulij  force  us,  swe<*p  us,  ri^^ht  onward  in  the  channel  of  recti- 
tude. This,  then,  is  the  first  <lefect  in  the  foundation:  it  is  the  ulcer 
in  the  public  heart  that  pois«ins  the  IiKkxI  in  its  entire  circulation. 
Then  out  of  this  spirit  of  impiety,  comes  the  <lesirr  to  cast  off  author- 
ity, for  the  basis  of  all  authority  is  in  religion. 
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\\i'  lu-ur  imirh  of  tlu'  frt-rdoiii  of  tlioli^'lit,  of  s|)rc(li,  of  :i<t.  I.il)- 
ertyl  lilM*rty!  cotnes  tlie  (ta'  from  all  sides.  I  believe  trin-  lihcrty  to 
be  the  ^jreale'^f  boon  (-(Uiferrrd  ii|)om  iiiaii.  but  I  ilrh-st  I  In-  ])o|)ul:ir, 
ileliisivr  idrii  of  liberty. 

'I'riif  liberty  is  not  freedom  in  i-\  rryl  liin^'  we  choose,  it  is  iw^'alivc, 
it  is  (he  removal  from  us  <if  wron;,'.  Instead  of  ^ivin^'  ns  powrr  for 
unlimited  motion  in  any  or  all  direetions.  like  a  wihl  hor>e  on  the 
plains,  or  an  en^iiM-  turned  olV  tlir  track,  it  places  us  under  ailditional 
bonds  and  restraint. 

The  most  trivial  tiling  thai  \v<'  can  ima^Mne  is  governed  by  law. 
IvCaves  blown  throiitrh  the  air,  insects  <Tawliri;_'  on  flic  ^rrouiid,  l»ubbles 
on  the  sea  act  in  obedi«'nce  to  eternal  laws.  .Vnd  because  the  ^reat 
Author  j:a\'e  man  partial  control  of  his  destiny  by  the  dominion  of  his 
will,  should  he  pro\  (•  himself  so  unworthy  of  his  I  rust  as  to  al  t<-mpt  to 
remove  all  law,  which  would  be  chaos  and  confusion  itself.' 

Tlu're  are  two  other  fpialities  of  which  I  would  speak  with  reserve, 
nam(>ly.  thouirht  and  feeling'.  They  are  intimately  connected;  and 
in  the  formation  of  character,  each  is  the  siipplement  of  the  other. 
This  a^e  has  highly  utilized  the  j)roductions  of  the  great  minds  of 
these  and  by-gone  times.  On  account  of  the  vast  improvement  in 
all  things,  thousands  of  miles  can  be  traversed,  mentally  as  well  as 
bodily,  with  scarcely  an  efTort. 

Thus,  in  embracing  the  universe,  a  small  appreciation  of  any  of  it 
is  obtained.  But  the  constniction  of  the  human  mind  is  still  the 
same,  and  must  have  its  own  time  to  work,  which  people  .seem  to 
partially  forget  in  the  acceleration  of  attainment  by  other  agents. 
This  age  is  a  fast  one;  people  rush  on  in  thoughtless  mas.ses,  scarcely 
heeding  their  "alienee  or  whither."  We  are  reaj)ing  the  fruits  of 
others'  labors,  and  we  poorly  appreciate  them. 

Tnily  every  good  is  accompanied  by  an  evil.  A  great  man  has 
said  that  words  were  given  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts,  and  observing 
the  majority,  one  would  almost  be  led  to  the  .same  conclusion.  In- 
stead of  arising  from  within,  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  people, 
to  too  great  an  extent,  ari.se  from  outward  sources. 

They  speak  a  dead  language,  they  execute  dead  thoughts  and  feel 
dead  feelings.  For  how  are  they  but  dead,  when  the  emotions  of  the 
heart  and  the  promptings  of  the  soid,  which  caused  them,  are  gone? 

The.se.  then,  I  believe  are  the  defects  in  the  principles,  the  results  of 
which,  in  their  concrete  forms,  continually  pour  in  upon  us  in  the 
new.spapers.  We  see  their  execution  in  the  crimes  and  vices  of  the 
land. 

Yet  these  defects  are,  to  some  degree,  in  the  breasts  of  everj-  one  of 
us.  How  many  of  us  are  there  who  reflect  that  the  same  spirit  that 
caused  Xero  to  torture  his  subjects  is  the  same  one  that  prompts  us  to 
speak  ill  of  our  neighbors? 
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|*oIitic?»  iirt*  MOW  <uusiii^;  a  t^rval  turmoil  thruu^hout  the  f<miitr>', 
aiul  what  hoiu*st  (mt-mhi  \s  thcrr  who  w  rn»t  tli<*ff»>"»t**<l  with  thr  artioiiit 
uf  iMihticiaii.H?  With  thrir  |M*r<w>iial  Mlaiiilrr.  tlirir  fraud  ami  ^'rnrrol 
mrntptinii?  And  hou  much  woptc  it  in  to  think  that  thoM'  arc  the 
choMMi  mi*n  of  thr  land.  Thry  an*  pn»halily.  a.t  fjiKMJ.or  a  jfrrat  ih-al 
iK'ttrr  than  thr  mrn  thry  rrpn-x-nt.  If  this  nation  in  to  e^jntinut*. 
it  i.H  not  with  them  that  thi*  rrform  mUNt  (*ommriu-r. 

'I'hr  solidity  of  thr  ^{ovrrnmrnt  <-an  only  Im*  |»n*s«Tvrd  hy  Ihr  tUf\} 
liJinr'sly,  l»y  thr  moral  worth,  ijitrllijjrnif  and  mtr^rity  of  it.s  citi/tMUi. 
With  thfjM'  hrr  mi>;hty  n'HounvH  i-ouhl  l>o  dcvelo|>od  an<l  her  proa- 
|NTity  and  happinrss  r<>ntiniird  without  rriisin^;. 

II' ilhiitil  thcHC.  want,  wrctrhrd  rrinu*  ami  divuilution.  whirh  arc 
now  ailvanrin^,  would  Ih>  pn>paKat(*d;  ami  ju.st  a.H  iiure  an  oIImtm  have 
fnllcn  iH'forr.  just  .ho  surr  wnuld  ^ln'  fall  rrr  many  <'rnturio,H  would 
huvr  pass«'d  away. 

H\(  ONS    Ml   I  llol) 

Mm  l(»\r  to  antiripatr.  nut  only,  it  wuuld  MtMn.  iMfuuse  of  the  sav- 
ing of  rlTort,  hut  also  iH'caUNr  of  a  ninital  drli^ht  in  it.  Ilrnre,  thr 
nnrirnt  philos«iphrrs  rmlravorrd  to  conjurr  up,  a.s  it  wrr<>  from  nutp<^ 
of  thrir  liniin.s.  nrw  worhls.  nuitrrial  ami  .npiritual,  instcn<l  of  tr^'ing 
to  find  out  thr  miturr  of  thr  otir  (iod  had  mndr. 

.Vrrordinjs'ly.  tlu'ir  philo.sophir.s,  a.s  is  .shown  hy  thrir  numrrou.s 
9eh(M>l.s,  wrro  us  murh  rx|M)sition.s  of  individual  |KM-uliaritir.s  as  uni- 
vrrsal  prinripirs;  and  as  thus**  ditT«*rrnt  syslrms  pas.MMl  from  thrir 
authors  to  thr  «li.s<-iplrs,  thry  Iwcamr  filled  with  vain  »|>etulations. 
and  |)er\'ersit)n  of  sense  in  interpretation;  anci  in  the  controversies  of 
rival  s<-ho<ils  with  the  rmpty  suhtlrlirs  of  an  elusive  lopic  and  a 
mutual  misconception  of  each  other's  standpoints.  So  that  for  the 
mass  of  mankind  th«)s<'  |>hilosophies  lay  far  away  in  the  misty  cloud- 
land  of  ahstniction,  and  scarcely  rvrr  ^'avr  <»r  allowrtj  a  ray  <»f  li^rht  to 
fall  upon  num  in  his  hliml  stru^plr  with  the  trrrililr  foni-s  «if  nature. 

Thus  he  lived  in  su|>erstitious  ipnoraneo  of  the  world,  himself  and 
his  relation  to  thr  w««rld.  Hut  as  the  apes  rolle«|  on,  a  disjM>sition  to 
depart  from  old  miMlrsof  thoughts  In'came  manifest,  and  waxed  strong 
in  Westeni  Kuro|ie  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Haciin  was  thr  reprrsrntative  and  champion  of  this  disjKisition. 
His  mclhiMl  of  philosophy  is  that  of  a  comnuin-sense  man.  w  ho  instead 
of  latnentinp  his  own  frailty  an<l  the  baseness  of  earth  tries  to  make  the 
most  «»f  his  situation.  li»  pain  knowletlpe  of.  an«l  power  over,  his  rir- 
eumstan«"es. 

He  saw  natiin^.  an  riulless  rotind  of  materials  an<l  forces,  and  man 
suhsistinp  hy  it  and  upon  it.  ipiiornnt  of  what  it  was.  and  exceetlingly 
liaKIc  focrriir  in  liis  jnili'inciil . 
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IltMMT  his  purpose  is  twufold;  Kirst  to  sliow  uuiii  tlu'  sources  of 
error  in  his  iulrlKM-t,  and.  second,  to  ^ivc  him  ii  phm  to  examine  and 
^uin  power  over  nature.  So  li«'  eiuimerates  four  kinds  of  error  hahle 
to  the  human  mind,  w  hieli  he  calls  iilols. 

IditUi  Tribu.t,  or  universal  errors,  liahle  lu'cause  of  tlie  cuiistitution 
of  man ; 

JdiUi  Sprcus,  or  those  that  may  arise  from  iiidi\idual  peculiarities; 

Idola  Fori,  or  those  that  may  occur  hy  misconception  in  the  inter- 
course of  society; 

Idola  Tliralri,  or  nnlrulli>  tliat  may  ari^e  from  the  schools  of 
philosophy. 

Man  heini^  thus  cautioned  with  re;,'ar(l  to  himself  should  next  {)re- 
pare  as  complete  a  hist(»ry  as  is  possible  of  all  the  facts  and  experiments 
l)eIonf»inji  to  whatever  is  to  he  intpiired  into,  ami  Bacon  enumerates 
histories  (»f  many  conditions  of  earths  and  air,  tire  and  water.  an<l  man 
and  other  animals  in  their  ditferent  conditions  ami  relations.  Most  of 
those  bodies,  substances  or  conditions  will  contain  several  cjualities 
such  as  density.  j)orosily.  color,  brilliancy,  wei^dit.  heat  t)r  fluidity; 
and  these  nuist  be  incjuired  into  separately  with  the  view  of  determin- 
ing their  immanent  supporting  cau.ses,  which  liacon  calls/or7«.'<. 

Inciividual  facts  difTer  in  their  power  to  illustrate  any  (piality  under 
(juestion.  Some  may  ctjiitain  that  (juality  in  the  highest  degree, — 
which  Hacon  calls  ostensive  examples, — and  others  totally  lack  it  and 
these  are  called  ncguiire  examples,  and  V)etween  these  two  extremes 
Bacon  enumerates  twenty-five  kinds  of  examples,  according  to  their 
degree  and  iiumner  of  illustration. 

If  transparency  is  the  (puilily  in  question,  a  history  of  the  materials 
that  contain  it  together  with  negative  instances  should  be  i)repared; 
skillful  experiments  should  be  performed  upon  these  materials,  and 
these  materials,  and  the  results  with  reference  to  transparency  care- 
fully noted.  Then  some  one  substance,  as  glass,  should  l)e  taken  and 
all  possible  causes  or  forms  of  its  transparency  excluded. 

Thus  glass  is  a  .solid,  brittle  material,  and  hence  neither  fluidity, 
porosity  or  malleability  can  account  for  its  tran.sparency;  then  like 
processes  should  be  taken  with  other  tran.sparent  substances,  exclud- 
ing as  many  c-au.ses  as  possible  till  the  different  materials  tried  have 
but  few  princij)les  in  common  that  might  account  for  it. 

Then  assuming  one  of  these  as  cause,  endeavor  should  be  made  in 
the  opposite  manner  by  deductive  reasoning,  to  see  if  it  will  account 
for  the  quality.  Thus  by  a  definite  graduated  round  of  preparation, 
experiments,  induction  and  verification  the  true  cause  must  almost 
inevitably   be   reached. 

From  specific  principles  thus  determined,  the  method  proceeds 
higher  and  higher  with  caution  and  circumspection  to  general 
principles. 
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Thin  i.H  an  imix'rft^'t  skclrtori  of  tlir  fullflr^hr<l  Ixxly  «»f  Hucoik'it 
Imlrstructive  MftluMi,  that  livrs.  aiui  l>rrttlhr?»  the  spirit  of  life,  of 
•jfifiutv 

It  rr«(iiir«*?t  ticithrr  that  iiuiti  <thouKl  ^<i  to  iiutiirr  hkr  u  uoriii  to 
cat  tht*  dirt,  nor  likr  u  mn{  to  ctiiiir  niul  nay  it  miutt  \tc  mo  l>ccttU!ir  I 
think  it.  Itx  author  intrn<lr4|  it  to  hnvr  two  cU'inpnts  that  lie  ju<ljfc<I 
thoM.*  of  ohi  had  not :   utihty  ami  |>ro^'r(>H.H. 

It  fh)\v»  fn)in  never  dr>inj{  .iprinf^n.  for  it  de|K'nds  on  the  iuf^rained 
huinati  h)ve  for  kno\vh«iI^,  and  phmIiuth  the  n'warcl.i  of  life  which 
men  will  prohahly  ever  Mfk.  And  as  a  jinuill  nunilHT  of  niiture'n 
power*  <-an  Ik*  ummI  for  <i>unthvvH  niilhons  of  pur]M)He5(,  there  will  prob- 
ably never  U*  limit  «»r  end  to  its  Kr»)W  th  while  man  laHt.i. 

To  this  metluNl  BacH)n  owes  his  title  «>f  Father  «)f  K\|>enmental 
Philosophy.  Others,  ind»*<vl,  had  ti.sed  the  inductive  metluxl  In-fore 
him,  others  had  experimented  before  him,  but  it  fMiMii-s  to  1m*  a^'rec*! 
that  he  was  the  iK'.st  exiMXient  of  the  inductive  tnetluMl  and  fitted  it 
Ix'st  fttr  si-ientilic  use,  es|R«<'ially  by  the  element  of  verification. 

.Nhwlern  .scienti.st.s  do  not  u.se  it  exactly  iti  it.s  original  .shajM',  but, 
neverthelcH-s,  they  use  a  tlevelopment  of  that  method,  and  Hacon, 
himself.  pH'sumed  it  o>ntained  some  errors  which  would  Ik*  rcmove«I  in 
it-s  developmiMtt. 

Thu-s  the  Ba(*onian  Scientist  is  at  once  the  wo<mt  and  l>etrayer  of 
Nature.  He  love.s  her  passionately,  watches  her  afar  and  Jinear, 
ardently  eml)race«*  her,  learns  the  .socret.s  of  her  heart.  an«l  when  he 
ha.s  her  in  his  jMiwer,  u.s*\s  her  wealth  and  knowledjje  as  his  own. 

Thus  when  man  will  have  «-onsummated  the  work  whi"h  Ha<^)n 
anticipated  he  will  Ik*  doubly  stronjj,  in  his  brain  with  livinjj  thou^jliLs 
frr.sh  fn>m  the  hand-l)<H)k  of  the  All-Wi.se  and  in  his  arm.  strcufjlhenetl 
with  the  p. (WtT  that  spins  the  heavenly  bodies  as  if  they  were  but  toys. 

TlIK    INK.NOWN 

It  flashes  in  the  ntM)nday  sun,  and  dwells  in  the  darknc-ss  that  bin<Ls 
the  midnight.  It  ^jlare.s  in  the  .s<'orchinjj  heat  of  the  tn>pics;  an<l 
still  it  howls  with  the  {M)lar  blo,st.  Down  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  it  thrives;  and  exists  in  the  silvcrj'  rachanoe  of  the  mcxin. 
Evcr>' star  twinkles  with  it;  and  the  flowers  bloom  under  its  breath. 

It  lives  in  the  rak'ink'  "f  the  wimls  and  the  waves,  and  is  with  them 
when  they  an*  calm  attain.  It  exists  in  the  cold  and  heat,  li^ht  and 
darkne.vs.  It  is  still  the  Unknown.  It  nills  and  sur>jes  in  clouds  of 
flame  and  darkness,  and  bursts  asunder  in  thtimler  and  liiihtnin^;. 
It  comes  in  the  stillnens  of  tern)r;  and  laughs  fnim  the  eyeless  .sockets 
of  deadmen.  Tis  the  parent  and  ofTspring  of  death;  'tis  the  life 
and  death  of  creation. 

It  dwells  iti  l.r  lirw  of  .sagcs,  for  they  know  by  ways  that  are  unknow- 
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uhlr.  Cumr.  ^'rt  IIkim  jistridr  a  siiiilx-aiii  ami  we'll  lly  from  tli»'  (•(•iitcr 
of  iiulliint;  to  llif  i»(iiiii(ls  iif  its  IiciiiL,'.  \\\''ve  outstripprd  litm*;  the 
wind  rcrls  and  shrinks  within  itself,  yet  the  soul  rises  nj),  swells  out 
Hnd  fills  np  the  uni\erse.      'Tis  still  the  liikiiowii. 

I.i^'hl  fulls  upon  the  eve,  .md  the  heanties  of  nature  Hash  upon  the 
mind.  IJiil  what  know  the  li^'ht  and  the  mind  of  each  other,  or  who 
taught  ihem  aecpiaintanee?  And  the  I  iiknown  cries  out  in  answer. 
*Tis  the  wise  man's  wisdom,  and  the  folly  of  the  fool.  Its  he^inning 
is  eternity  and  its  honndaries  are  the  Kverlast in;,'.  It  animates  the 
heart  of  man,  and  is  e\-er  pn'.seid  in  his  pleasure. 

It  is  the  spirit  «»f  virtue,  and  the  cau.se  of  deceit.  On  martyrs' 
tomhs  it  stands;  in  jjalriots'  ^'ra\t's  it  lies.  It  ra^'cs  in  the  whirlwind 
and  haltle;  a;.cain  it  <lescends  heneath  the  wind  of  Peace.  It  ;;roan.s 
in  despair;  lauj.;hs  in  joy  and  shouts  in  lrium|)li.  It  is  ever  the  I'n- 
known. 

It  moans  in  the  liitterness  of  Want,  yet  it  hardens  the  heart  of 
Pride.  It  teaches  us  tliat  we  are  hut  atoms  'twixt  the  thiimh  and 
forefinfjer  of  eternity,  and  still  it  .says:  "The  end  is  not  yet." 

While  the  occu{)ation  of  the  historian  remains,  the  ever-prevailing 
influence  of  the  Unknown  must  be  recorded;  and  when  the  last  his- 
torian shall  throw  down  his  pen  for  the  last  time,  the  Unknown  will 
be  but  in  the  be^innin^;  of  its  existence.  Whether  it  appears  in 
(irecian,  Roman  or  Hindustan  idols;  Israelitish  .sjicrifices,  inquisitions, 
witch-burning,  alchemy  or  astroloj^^';  whether  it  a|)|)car  under  form 
of  Zeus  or  Odin,  another  Paul  may  ever  find  an  altar  still  dedicated  to 
the  Unknown. 

With  eagle  j^a/.e  man  penetrates  all  co-existent  l>eing,  from  the 
immensity  of  the  heavens  that  arch  above  him,  to  the  atoms  of  the 
matter  at  his  feet,  judging;  all  things  by  him.self.  But,  by  what  will 
he  judge  him.self?  When  he  has  brought  the  spoils  of  the  universe  to 
the  feet  of  his  mind,  he  is  face  to  face  with  another  greater  mystery 
within,  which  leads  on  to  mystery,  spreads  out  in  mysterj',  mystery 
without  end.  Whether  superstition  or  knowledge,  it  is  still  the 
Unknown.  Hut  why  let  this  dishearten  or  intimidate?  If  all  things 
besides  are  strange,  mysterious  aiul  unknowable,  so  are  we;  and  things 
of  the  same  kind  can  know  each  other.  All  creation  is  bound  together 
in  mutual  knowledge  and  love.  And  in  love,  we  are  told,  is  contained 
all  the  laws  of  (iod  and  the  proi)hets.  So  that  the  least  disturbance 
or  interruption  in  any  part  will  cau.se  a  wave  that  will  break  on  the 
farthest  shores  of  time,  and  vibrate  through  all  eternity. 

The  planets  arc  bound  in  each  other's  arms,  and  sweep  through  space 
in  harmony.  The  sun  beams  upon  the  sky,  and  the  sky  smiles  to  the 
sun;  she  grows  resplendent  in  gorgeous  hues  and  outdoes  herself  in 
enthusiastic  gladness.  The  clouds  bathe  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
cherishes  the  ecmis  of  be:nify  in  lier  bosom,  which  at  length  burst 
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fortli  ill  tn-tv«4  uiul  hutl^  mul  fluufn*.  whic-h  srml  up  thrir  jierfuun*  in 

Ami  rvru  tlittiitlcrstoriii  tiiul  un^ry  IjIuiI  iin*  Imt  lln*  liarbiiifjrrh  of 
bri^lilrr  uiul  purtT  dttys.  Tin  only  culd  und  ilurkncHt  and  uncertain 
thin^H  (hut  art-  unkind;  nnd  I  <*an  l>ut  think  that  even  thi-v  werr 
intrn*l<-d  a>  tr«.ti  an«l  ipiit-n  ft»r  thr  i-rt-atrd.  For  without  darknchM. 
wr  wouhl  not  a|iprtH-iutf  the  h^ht ,  without  rohi.  warinth  wouKl  Ik*  too 
hot;  and  w  hrn  wron^  i<i  ini|M)<(sihh-.  (h«-  wt-UdiM'r  hiM'jt  hin  nirrit. 

I  HI\K    I  <H(    ^n|   K-l  1  I 

Whrn  (mmI  «-oininun(h'd  man  to  sui»ihtf  and  rompn-r  all  things  U|Min 
the  earth,  how  did  In*  intt-mi  him  to  arroinplish  it?  Was  it  hy  the 
jitn'ii^'th  of  his  mus^'lrs?  \\v  cannot  think  that  the  (mkI  of  WiMhun 
rvrr  designed  man  to  [M-rform  Mi«h  an  utterly  iin|M»ssil»l«'  task.  Kor 
huw'  dors  nmn  roinpun*  in  su(*h  Mtn*nf;th  with  the  rlrtncnt.H  or  with  tht* 
In^asts  of  tin*  field?  With  the  winds  that  roar  with  tlie  liurrieane,  or 
the  ii^'htninf^s  (hat  Hash  throii^'h  the  ht*a\<-ns.  or  the  waters  that  liash 
npiinst  the  ciitTs?  With  the  hup"  elephant,  the  roaring  li<ni  or  the 
mighty  leviathan? 

I'heii  how  <-an  he  olM'y  the  precept? 

Ily  the  n«wi.Htnnc<*  of  a  mightier  force,  a  divine  institution,  the  |k»w- 
ers  of  (he  brain.  Hy  (his  force  was  man  («»  o\t'rcome  (In-  elenu*nt.s, 
and  t«»  Imh-oiiic  the  master  of  all  o(her  liviiij^  <Tea(ures;  this  was  to 
Im*  the  .s«'at  of  all  his  power  and  pleasure. 

.\iid  the  wonderful  results  that  have  sprung'  from  (In-  exercis*-  of 
this  jMtwer,  we  .s«'e  all  arouinl  us.  In  (he  animal  <n'a(ion  we  .mh*  the 
hors4\  the  elephant,  the  <-aim'l  and  even  the  tawny  lion,  olM*dient  to  the 
voi«-e  «»f  its  master;  he  in:ikes  fin*  rlrive  his  steamship  from  iM)r(  (o 
lM»r(.  and  his  iron  hors*'  over  (he  iron  road;  he  makes  (he  wiiuls  «lrive 
hi.H  vo.H.scJ.s  over  (he  <Me:in;  he  comjM'ls  (he  wat«Ts  (o  manufactun*  his 
gtMMis.  and  the  lii;hlnin^'s  to  U'ar  his  messages  throii^'h  (he  air. 

No(  only  dtx's  his  brain  sjdisfy  his  absolu(e  wan(s.  but  i(  lifts  him 
on  the  wiiik'"'  of  its  imagination  into  (In-  hea\ens  and  In-.-irs  b:nk  the 
lesson  to  Ills  liejirt  ami  s«»ul.  It  dr:iws  reason  from  na(ure  and  makc's 
him  a  philosopher;  it  culls  sweet  fancies  and  h.'ipp\  thoiiL'hts  fnun  the 
work.s  of  natiin*  and  makes  him  a  [MM't. 

.\ltlioin;h  no  om*  w«»uld  think  of  Inirrfiwinj:  another  eye  or  nose  or 
car.  mouth  or  tonj»ue.  yet  many  are  |M*rfe«tly  .satis(ie<l  to  use  another's 
bmin.H  or  thoughts  and  some  do  not  um"  any  brains  at  all. 

\Miat  are  Inxiks  but  the  ston*d  up  kiiowledp-  and  tli«iuj:hts  of 
others,  and  those  who  de|>end  entirely  upon  (hem  fall  when  Uft  to 
themselves.  "Yes.  but."  you  may  say,  **(io<I  j:ave  those  i>ersons 
more  natural  faculties  and  >:reater  oipabilities." 

\  ou  are  not  .sure  of  this  and  even  if  y«»u  were,  you  w  ill  aeknowletige 
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that  he  j^avr  you  a  few  hraitis  uf  vdur  own;  and  you  cannot  tell  how 
much  hf  (li<i  really  ^ivc  you  t  ill  you  make  a  trial  of  them  and  us*'  t  hem. 

NN  hat  would  the  world  have  done  if  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Newton.  Kepler  and  (iallileo,  had  In'en  satisfied  to  let  someone  else 
think  for  them?  They  would  not  have  been  of  any  more  irni)<)rtanee 
to  the  world  now.  than  the  shadows  they  cast  in  the  sunshine,  if  they 
had  not  proved  themselves  to  he.  hy  thinkinj^'. 

If  in  the  matter  of  relijjion,  you  allow  some  one  else  to  think  for 
you.  it  may  he  Satan  in  the  piise  of  a  friend.  If  you  do  not  think, 
you  cannot  do  justice  to  either  yourself  or  your  neighbor:  You 
cannot  do  justice  to  yourself  l)ecause  then  you  cannot  satisfy  the 
physical  or  moral  recpiirements  t)f  the  body;  nor  without  using  reason, 
judgment  and  thought,  can  you  distinguish  right  from  wrong. 

This  power  of  thought  was  Napoleon's  superiority  over  otlier  men, 
not  oidy  dill  he  think  and  act  himself,  hut  lie  made  a  large  i)art  of  the 
world  act  for  him.  Let  not  the  magnitude  of  the  mental  work 
frighten  you;  things  just  as  great  haxc  been  achieved  by  mortals 
before. 

Shakespeare  within  the  little  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon  could 
grasp  the  habits  and  feelings  of  all  characters,  and  all  times,  and  use 
them  for  the  foundations  of  new  ones  in  his  own  mind. 

Edmund  Burke,  without  stirring  his  foot  from  English  soil,  could 
see  the  whole  country  of  India  with  its  people,  from  the  throne  of 
Hastings  to  the  hut  of  the  meanest  j)casant;  he  had  so  thoroughly 
mastered  history  as  to  foretell  the  future  career  of  nations  with  almost 
prophetic  certainly. 

He  not  like  Solomon's  fool  that  "walketh  through  the  forest  and 
sees  no  fire-wood."  the  whole  world  is  replete  with  wise  lessons  if  you 
only  trace  their  connection  in  your  mind. 

The  pleasures  of  thought  and  knowledge  are  not  like  the  sensual 
pleasures  of  the  gay  world  at  large,  which  flee  when  the  merriment  is 
over,  and  leave  you  as  thoroughly  alone  as  the  man  in  the  moon,  but 
it  is  a  part  of  your  vitality  and  yourself.  It  is  an  infallible  source  of 
delight,  a  never  ending  fount  of  joy  and  pleasure. 

To  the  thoughtful  man  the  flowers  and  the  trees,  the  hills  and  the 
valleys,  the  sun.  the  moon  and  the  stars  have  their  own  wise  lessons  to 
teach;  and  when  darkness  envelops  the  scene,  then  can  he  roam 
through  the  forest  of  his  imaginations,  and  revel  in  the  kingdom  of  his 
mind.  Milton  realized  this  when  he  said  that  "Divine  Philosophy 
is  not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose,  but  tuneful  as  is 
Apollo's  lute." 

Then  think  for  yourself,  grasp  the  thought  from  the  records  of 
sages,  or  from  the  face  of  nature;  whirl  it  through  your  mind;  tear 
it  to  pieces  with  the  forceps  of  your  brain;  be  familiar  with  each  of 
its  parts  alone  or  all  together;  digest  it,  assimilate  it  and  make  it 
vour  own. 
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THIK   MHKKIV     UllKHK  Son.lll         WHKUK   lOlND? 

We  are  all  ititcrr^tcMl  in  lilxTty.  'I'lir  M'hool-lMty.  at  hiit  iJrak.  iiighi 
for  lilxTty,  the  youth,  uiulrr  patrnml  i-inrw-tioti.  pincii  for  lil)rrty; 
tlif  pri-ioiirr  ill  liin  «-rll.  ^roaiit  for  lilnTty,  tlir  -ilavr,  uinlfr  thr  lath, 
cries  alouil  for  lil>rrty.  thr  \Htrl  siu^'i  liin  swi^'tftt  <w>ii|^'t  for  hlx-rty; 
the  orator  nwi'lls  into  \u%  ^raiulest  hurNt.H  of  ehMjuence  for  lil>rrty; 
the  iiitMiiiaii  houiuIs  tiis  wihiett  i)ote<(  to  lilH*rty:  tin-  revohltioiiiiit 
rinkn  hts  fnrttine  iitul  his  ltf(>  for  hWrrty. 

Then  what  is  it.  for  which  this  inspiraticui  Hur^e.s  in  the  human 
hrea.st?  Can  it  l>«'  that  \\r  are  ever  ni^fhinjj  and  wishing'  for  some- 
thing of  which  we  know  nothing'? 

What  i.H  tnie  hln-rty?  I<t  it  fr<iM|om  fr*»m  restraint?  Is  that  the 
lilwrty  for  which  the  Pil^'rim  fathers  fled  from  Kn^'land  and  came 
to  the  Wcvstern  Continent?  Did  they  .s«fk  to  lie  fre<'  fron>  all  m«»ral 
and  physical  laws?  In  other  w«>nis.  that  they  mijiht  heeome  des- 
peradoes? If  that  was  the  liberty  they  shed  their  l»loo«|  for  in 
the  Uevohitionary  War.  what  a  lie  the  liberty  was  that  they  Mazoiu**! 
on  their  banners,  when  they  immediately  made  laws  to  nvstrain  the 
passions  of  the  people! 

If  liberty  means  freed«»m  frnm  restraint,  then  the  howling;,  frenziecl, 
dninken.  ernzod  snvnjje  is  the  best  disciple  of  liberty  that  we  can  find. 
Hut  let  us  leave  this  absurd  theor>';  we  want  no  liberty  if  that  is  all 
it  pnunises.  Where  can  we  tind  such  a  sublinu*  definition  of  lilnTty 
as  is  rf>nLaine«i  in  the  S<Tiptures?  Christ  S4»id  to  his  ai)ostlcs.  "  Vou 
shall  kn«)W  the  truth  and  the  truth  shidl  set  you  free  "'  This  is. 
inileeij.  the  spirit  of  freedom,  of  true  liberty  I 

Taking*  this  as  stan<lard.  let  us  go  forth  anion^  mankind,  and  api)ly 
it  to  him  and  his  works  and  ascertiiin  where  tnio  liberty  is  to  be 
fovind. 

As  we  go  back  over  the  past  historj*  of  the  worhl.  over  the  j>oetical 
days  of  chivalpk"  and  cavaliers,  what  a  drear>'.  desolate  spe<'tacle  is 
presented?  What  over-powerin>;  tides  of  tyranny  and  des|H»tism 
we  behohll 

The  wretched  \iiss;d  was  ji  slave  hi  niilid  and  body,  the  kinp  on 
his  throne  was  a  miM*rable  slave  to  his  passions.  There  might  made 
right;  and  ambition  crowde«l  tnith.  justice  and  morality,  the  trinity 
of  tnie  liberty,  to  the  earth  and  nuule  the  jxissession  of  them  a  crime. 

Reas«»n  and  truth  stniggled  with  the  wild  fancies,  clreams  and 
superstitions  of  the  .scientists.  an«i  the  philo.sophers  were  sophisters 
who  built  their  theories  upon  fallacy  and  continue«l  them  to  absunlity. 

Ignoranc^e,  the  enslaver  of  the  intelle<'t.  nded  supreme.  Liberty 
was  in  slaverj'I  Hut  in  this  vast  desert  of  tyranny  and  .slaverj*. 
here  and  there  we  fotind  oases  of  liberty. 

That  .sacred  fire  burned  brightly  in  the  infancy  of  the  Grecian  and 
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Iloinaii  r«*piil»li<'.s.  And  even  afltT  opulence  aiul  corruption  he^an 
to  usurp  the  land  we  find  Socrates  chasing  the  sophisters  throu;.'h  the 
nia/es  of  their  foolishness  und  dashing'  to  fra^'inents  their  ^Toundless 
frostwork;  and  allhouf^h  surrounded  with  the  darkness  (»f  I'apmisni 
he  raised  his  theories  and  aspirations  almost  inli>  the  li^'ht  of 
Christianity  and  lilterty. 

We  lind  Demosthenes  throwing  olF  the  fetters  of  scheming  tyranny 
and  thun«ierin^  forth  his  I'hilippics.  Brutus  cries:  "But  as  he  was 
ambitious,  I  slew  him,"  so  loudly  that  it  rin^s  in  our  ears  to-day. 

Cicero  denounces  Catiline,  and  where  can  we  find  su<h  examples  oi 
lofty  liberty  as  the  early  Christians,  suffering'  untold  tortures  and 
nicctinjj  death  withoiil  flinching,',  rather  than  deny  the  truth. 

There  is  a  limit  to  human  endurance,  there  is  a  time  when  all  the 
powers  of  man's  being  sprinj^s  uj)  and  demands  his  rif^hts  as  a  human 
beinji.  and  we  find  that  where  the  oppression  became  too  great,  the 
fire-brand  of  liberty  kindled  successively  its  conflagrations  o\-er 
the  different  nations  of  Euroj)e. 

Now  I  come  to  America,  "sweet  land  of  liberty,"  and  ask  you 
to  tell  candidly  if  she  is  entirely  free  from  slavery,  even  if  the  four 
millions  of  negroes  have  been  emanci])ated.  Is  she  free  from  j)reju- 
dice  that  would  restrain  a  man  from  the  exercise  of  his  duty? 

Or  is  she  free  from  the  domineering  influence  of  society  that  retpiires 
a  person  to  tell  petty,  fashionable  lies,  to  run  all  his  thoughts  and 
words  into  one  mould?  That  requires  a  man  in  order  to  be  popular 
to  make  his  words  to  suit  the  j)eo])le  instead  of  suiting  them  to  his 
own  conscience  as  the  God  of  nature  intended?  Has  the  Rum  king 
no  infiuence  over  his  people?  Or  are  there  no  sophisters  among  her 
financiers,  or  ])hiloso])hers? 

I  ask  you  if  the  "mighty  dollar"  ever  curbs  the  (t])inions  or  liberty 
of  her  inhabitants?  Has  it  no  power  over  her  ballot  boxes?  Does 
it  ever  make  highway  robbers  or  lobby  sneak  thieves  of  her  i)eople? 

A  consultation  of  facts  will  readily  answer  these  questions.  Now 
let  me  cautiously  take  a  peep  into  the  sphere  of  morals  and  religion 
and  ascertain  if  all  is  liberty  here.  Laying  aside  the  countless  millions 
of  human  creatures  that  are  sunk  in  hopeless  fanaticism  and  hea- 
thenism, what  do  I  behold  as  I  turn  to  Christianity,  but  what  I  think 
ought  to  be  an  everlasting  disgrace  to  its  authors!  I  find  fifty-five 
denominations  of  the  Christian  religion  with  antagonistic  doctrines. 
Are  there  fifty-five  gods,  and  a  prospect  for  some  more?  Or  if  there 
is  but  one  true  Gofl,  and  consef|ueiitly  but  one  true  doctrine,  can  the 
truth  be  divided?  Can  I  not  say  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  most  of  its  parts,  or  that  Massachusetts  lies  partly  in  Connecticut, 
and  have  these  versions  equally  good  with  the  tnith?  I  argue  this 
not  as  a  religionist  but  as  a  dealer  with  j)lain  facts,  and  I  a.sk,  "Is 
this  the  liberty  the  German  reformer  sought  when  he  broke  the  bonds 
of  that  oft  quoted  superstition?" 
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Filially,  I  think  that  wc*.  a.i  >t<*holiin*  of  ihr  iiinrtmith  txrlitur^', 
mifjht  to  rtMiuMnlH?r  that  tni«*  lilxrty  Wen  in  the  knowlc<I|'e  «»f  the 
truth,  in  tin*  posM'snioii  of  thr  tnith,  in  div-fniin^  the  tnith<i  from  all 
ha.<M*  (tiuiitt'rfi-itt  and  in  ilin^'in^'  to  tht*  tnitli  tluiu^h  all  tlu*  |MiwcrM 
of  «-orru|)tiot«.  i^'noranfc  tind  |»rrjudifc  conxpirf  u(;aiii!it  you  to  cniilavr 
you. 

Ix'arnrd  f«M»lH  and  walking  rn«-yclo|M*«lia.H  have  not  tnn*  liln-rty 
thoUi;h  their  hrain.n  lie  NtutTed  with  a  junihle  of  tnith  and  faJMduMMi. 
A  ^rrat  Inith  may  he  put  in  tlu*  rnouth  of  a  parrot  or  on  the  diM*  of  a 
plintii>;^'rapli.  hill  tlifv  know  not  where  they  re<-eive  it. 

W  \K 

I  can  (*t>inpare  war  to  nothing  hut  a  ra^'in^  fire,  which  htirns  u|> 
liherty.  morality.  j)riti<-iplc  and  in  short,  whatc\cr  of  ^mmmI  there  is  in 
the  world. 

A  fire,  first  kindled  l»y  Kve  w  hen  she  plucked  envy,  hatn*d,  jealou.sy 
and  i^'iu»r;in<"e  from  the  Forl>id<len  'I'nM-;  rea<lily  incited  hy  anper 
pnxlnrcd  on  the  sliar]>  ed^'es  of  character,  and  leaves  nothing  Itut  it.H 
a.shes,  wn'tchedne.H.s,  miser\'  and  vut'  in  its  awftd  track. 

Within  the  nuMn«>r>'  of  m<vst  of  us,  our  own  <n»untry  was  del'  r  ! 
in  <ivil  war.  And  when  will  she  rei^iver  fn>m  its  aw  ful  efT< 
When  will  the  enormous  del>t  c«)ntra<'ted  during  the  war  Ik*  pan!.' 
When  will  the  ctudidiMice  of  the  people  Ik*  restore*]?  When  will  her 
morals  he  nu'nded^  Or  flu*  loss  of  her  inilli«»fi  nolilc  sons,  slain  in 
hat  lie.  n-«|uited' 

Before  the  war  iiiim  >\.in  .iliii«»«.|  uiilmihn  n ,  ii.ijijuiiiss.  husine.vs 
and  education  thrived;  nearly  even*'  man  earned  an  l»«t?iest  living, 
and  enj«)yed  doniestic  pence. 

Now  how  is  the  .Hivne  chanjjed?  Men,  in  hi^'li  jm-miicmi-.  of  tnist, 
luH-ome  implicated  as  conuuon  thieves;  hank  rohlMTies  are  everj* 
day  iK'currences,  nn«l  nuirders  are  connnoii 

Fn>n>  the  time  of  the  creation  we  fuul  no  ii.ii  mmi  .  .ijhimi  of  .sustain- 
ing itself  hy  force  or  violence,  and  every  attempt  at  it  has  resulte<l 
in  corruption  and  de^'radation. 

We  In-hohl  Hahylonia,  As.syria.  Media.  IN-r.^ia,  I.ydia,  Klliiopia. 
Greece  ami  Honu*  risinjj  «»ne  after  the  other  from  the  re<«kin^  hUxul 
of  the  slain,  and  successively  tumhlin^  to  pie<-o 

They  "lived  hy  the  sword,  and  they  die«i  hy  the  sword. "" 

In  thinking;  «»f  those  ancient  nations,  an  in<listinct  ma.ss  of  ni.  ^ 
Rrt>wn  ruins  and  hmken  temples  ri.se  in  our  miiuls;  hut  the  human 
feelings  and  luiman  sympathies  of  man  must  have  l»een  the  ,s;uue  as 
to-ilay.  .ind  the  horrors  of  war  none  the  less. 

It  is  strnnvre  that  althoU(;h  war  has  ever  l>cen  the  most  «iea<IIy  foe 
to  civili/ation.  civilization  h.'is  always  a<lvancx*d  the  means  of  war. 

6 
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The  SilvnKc  murtlcrs  willi  tlir  armw,  (lie  sjx'ar  ami  tlu-  toiiialiawk; 
the  civilized  warrior  with  thf  caimoii,  the  rifle  and  the  sword.  The 
sava",'*'  has  his  Kinj,'  Philip,  'rocumsch  and  Powhatan;  the  civili/cd 
soldier  has  his  Carsar,  Naixjlcon  and  Wt'llin^'ton;  thr  harltarian  kills 
scorrs,  while  the  eivili/.ed  n>an  slays  thousands. 

It  is  well  for  tin*  philosopher  to  compare  the  nuniher  thus  fallen, 
to  the  whole  human  race;  hut  will  this  compari.son  .satisfy  the  hlood 
that  calls  to  Heaven  for  vengeance?  The  i)eaceful  cities,  villages  and 
towns  laid  waste?  The  oqihans  cries,  or  the  "wild  mother's  .scream 
o'er  her  famishiti^  hrood?"  Or  how  repay  the  poor  traveller  in 
this  valley  of  tears,  whose  existence  of  a  <hiy  was  his  all? 

So  it  is  well  for  the  astronomer  to  c-ompare  the  nothin^ne.ss  of  thi.s 
world  to  the  houndle.ss  expanse  of  the  f remainder  lost). 

OUGHT   THKRi:    liH   TWO   CHK.VT    POLITICAL   PARTIES 

IN   AMERICA? 

In  a  new  country  like  .Vincrica.  founded  for  the  rights  and  freedcjm 
of  its  people,  there  nuist  necessarily  he  nnich  discussion  and  contro- 
versy in  the  attainment  of  those  principle.8  which  are  needful  for 
the  peoples'  welfare. 

Truth  and  wisdom  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  moment;  and  many 
forms  tjf  plausible  untruth  must  be  advanced,  before  the  reality  can 
be  obtained. 

And  on  the  other  side  it  might  be  strongly  maintained  that  party 
is  necessary  for  the  true  rejjresentation  of  the  difFerent  views  of  a  great 
question,  and  for  flic  fostering  of  activity  in  those  abstract  spheres. 

But  if  must  be  rcmend)ered  that  tho.se  great  [)olitical  i)arfies,  do 
not  j)retend  to  search  for  the  truth,  nor  act  as  if  they  were  working 
for  the  good  of  all.  They  act  as  if  the  truth,  and  the  right  and  the 
end  had  already  arrived;  they  raise  aloft  their  |)rinciples  at  the 
beginning,  compressing  all  of  their  members  within  the  limits  of 
their  criterion,  like  Procrustes,  stretching  the  short  men,  and  chop- 
ping ofT  the  tall  ones;  and  that  standing  they  will  maintain  to  flie  end, 
at  all  costs,  ami  at  all  hazards,  though  they  wade  for  it  through  fraud 
and  corruption,  taking  every  possible  means,  fair  and  unfair,  against 
their  adversaries. 

Then,  in  the  first  place,  the  origin  of  the  party  nmst  be  in  disagree- 
ment, which  is  readily  sharpened  into  hatred;  discord  and  strife 
is  incited,  and  the  structure  of  the  whole  country  is  loosened  and 
disjointed  by  its  baneful  efTecfs. 

The  government  of  those  parties  is  centered  in  a  few  individuals, 
who,  vulture-like,  profit  by  the  struggle  of  the  lions.  Instead  of 
being  a  benefit  to  the  countrv  in  enabling  the  people  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  in  regard  to  politicians  and  their  principles,  party  renders 
it  nearly  impossible  for  a  person  to  judge  which  is  in  the  right. 
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Thr  jiriiu-ifjlcs  i»f  th«'  majority  of  ii«*\v«>|)u|K*r"»  iirv  outwcijjhctl  liy 
thf  f^t•lill^;^  of  party,  aiui  tlifv  'Nliout  with  th«*  rrow«i".  llir  f»|KtH-hca 
o(  .<«ttiiii|>-«irutor<4  (-oiiiiit  in  tlu-  ilriiuiiriatioii  of  thrir  opiMinrntM; 
cverA'  truf  purtisiin  fi*«*ls  hiiiiM'if  ImmiimI  to  iUmiouiuv  tin*  op|>o!iite 
party,  a-t  often  with  falsrluMMl  as  uith  trivial  tnith  nui^'niti(*«l,  u  liilc 
he  fxtoU  hit  o\\  n  party  t«j  the  .skicn.  \  otm  art*  Ixni^ht  luxi  soUl; 
thrrf  is  frau«l  at  the  |m>II.h  nt*<'rA.Hitatin^  I'ottrr  i-onunitttx'j*;  the*  very 
<|uint«*H.MiM-«*  «»f  Hcpiilth*  an  hlx-rty,  the  frrc  votes  of  the  jK*opIr,  arc 
ffravely  infrinf;e<i  u|M>n. 

After  sutU  fraiul  ami  tyranny  at  the  men*  ele<-tion.  what  «-an  wc 
exiMH-l    N\  hen   one   party    pnvlominates?     The   frami    and   i|i*<-eption 

of  IK'rMMIH,   in  hi^h  lM>-il  "'I'-     f.  .r    .  f.u    v.-ir.  i.mvI     \iilIfnIK    fitisucrtltc 

question. 

Thus  it  iHH">  tin,  ea»  li  >u* « «-eiliii^  \eiir  only  iiitensif\  in^'  the  <lis- 
pislin^'  an«l  horrihie  M-ene.s  of  the  preeetlin^'.  When  a  party  is  e.stah- 
liHh<*tl,  its  leatlin^  principle  is,  of  cxmrse.  wholly  for  it.s  own  ^(hhI; 
it.s  hirth  ^^as  catisiMi  liy  animosity  t«)  all  oIIhts.  ami  that  animosity 
is  only  an^menti'il,  an<l  n'n«ler<*«l  more  virulent  l>y  time.  When 
that  party  piins  the  a.s«"fmlenev  how  can  itj«  solfi.sh  prinriplcs  l>c  a 
IxTjeht  t«i  the  whole  nation? 

Many  an  ex|M"riment  ha.s  pn»\ei|  that  they  rannot. 

Purine  its  »ea.s<»n  of  jKJwer.  each  party  niles  <lcsiK}tirally ;  an<l.  aa 
that  power  is  r«)nf rolled  hy  a  few  |MTs«»ns,  it  pivos  the  povenunent 
of  the  rountrv*  a  «l<vp  ca.st  of  njonanhy. 

So  nnieh  f«»r  the  principle  of  party. 

Now  luiw  «l(H's  it  atTe«-t  the  stren^'th  ami  safety  of  the  rountrv'? 
W  Inch  is  strenjrth,  union  or  «liM-onl? 

A  father  gave  his  son  a  humlle  of  sticks,  iMitind  to^rether.  telling 
him  to  hreak  them,  hut  the  youth  couM  not  IkmhI  tlieuj.  llie  father 
then  ;pMii  ilii.liT  lost   . 
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.\s  from  (vnturv*  to  renturv",  generation  after  penenition  moves, 
toils,  stniggles,  pres-ses  onward  with  ever  increa.sing  .s|)e<Ni  whilst 
the  light  of  ilay  illumines  their  path,  and  dark  night  affords  shelter 
f<»r  hidden  M-hemes.  it  may  well  Ik'  a>keci:  W  hy  this  ("ea-seless  motion? 
What  seek  heroes  and  lieggars,  warlike  kingdoms  and  rommerrial 
repuhlics?  Why  surge  those  dark  masses  through  the  channels  of 
time.^     Ad  (piem  finem? 

Ask  them  one  hy  one,  as  they  come  into  the  light  of  the  present, 
and  each  and  ever>*  one  will  answer  that  he  n«>rks.  he  strives,  he 
strains,   fiT  tin-  I'mtiticalion  "f  s.mw  wish,   s..mr  longing:  •"  »n'H»t 
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the  (IciiiaiiiU  of  Kody  aii<l  >t)iil;  for  the  :i(<oiii|)li>liiiit'iit  of  some 
lia|»i»iiir>s. 

Tor  t'very  ad  tliat  man  prrforms,  wlicllicr  ^'ood  or  l>a<l,  iiitcn'stt'd 
or  (lisiiitrrestcMl,  so-<-hIK'<1.  imi>t  come  from  tin-  <l<'sir('  to  ^'ratify  some 
({uality  of  liimsrif  that  iir^'cs  him  to  the  ad.  Whether  the  mariner's 
love  of  iioNelty  and  adventure,  the  ^diitton's  h»ve  <»f  his  stomaeh, 
tlie  miser's  j^reed  for  gohl,  the  poUticiau's  love  of  honor,  the  states- 
man's fitlelity  to  principle,  the  f,'ood  man's  benevolence  or  the  mis- 
sionary's thirst  for  souls;  all  come  from  the  same  prime  cause,  from 
hidden  sprinj^s  within.  "O  lumheur!  fin  dc  luitrc  (trc,  /xnir  (ni  noun 
rirons,  pour  ti>i  nmis  dsohs  innurir." 

Then  if  this  is  the  j^oal  of  human  wishes,  and  the  oltjt-d  of  desires, 
why  is  it  not  always  attained?  Whence  come  those  tears,  tho.se 
cries  of  agony  and  woe,  from  the  eyes  of  the  present  and  the  heart 
of  the  past,  that  shock  the  ears  of  listeninj^  humanity?  Surely  they 
come  not  from  the  fullness  of  content,  not  from  the  conjunction  of 
wishes  and  their  ohjeds,  their  end.  What  is  this  end.  and  why  .so 
seldom  obtained? 

As  man  wakes  uj)  to  the  consciousness  of  life  and  l)eing,  with  sjjace 
above  and  beneath  him,  time  around  him  and  eternity  before  him, 
whither  will  he  turn,  what  course  pursue,  what  guidance  follow? 
To  be  able  to  answer  those  questions,  he  must  be  a  sensible  being, 
able  to  distinguish  between  greatness  and  smallne.ss,  relatively  at 
least,  if  not  al)s()lutely,  of  .something  and  nothing,  of  the  gratification 
of  the  highest  fjualities  of  his  being  and  the  lowest,  or  yet  of  that  which 
has  no  existence,  .save  in  fancy. 

In  order  to  do  this  it  is  evident  that  he  nuist  have  the  assistance, 
the  harmonious  action  and  co-o])erati()n  of  all  the  faculties  of  his 
soul.  As  Word.sworth  says:  "There  lies  no  faculty  within  us  that 
the  soul  can  spare."  And  .so  Plato  taught:  "Education  consists 
in  the  training  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  being." 

For  evervone  that  observes  the  actions  of  the  world  must  notice, 
or  at  least  experience,  the  operation  of  two  great  forces  upon  it,  ever 
acting  ujKin  men,  by  appealing  to  their  wants,  desires  and  emotions. 

One  which  j)romiscs  immediate  ])lcasure,  but  confusing,  seductive, 
gaudy,  loud-boasting  and  destroying.  The  other  slow,  but  calm, 
clear,  enduring;  sehlom  trans]>ortiiig.  but  never  failing;  the  one  like 
small  vessels  of  filthy  desires,  quickly  filled  in  disgust;  the  other  like 
the  abyss  of  time  which  is  never  full. 

Those  are  the  two  courses  that  spread  out  before  man;  those  are 
the  voices  that  api)eal  to  him.  And  how  can  he  determine  which 
to  heed?  For  to  follow  a  lofty  principle,  to  steadfastly  pursue  noble 
ends,  through  a  world  of  fears  and  duties  beset  by  fawning  pleasures, 
to  defer  present  needs,  hojies  and  wishes,  to  overleap  the  j)resent 
and  to  continue  to  listen  to   the  calm   steadv  voice  of   the  future 
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ami«l>l  tlir  nmriiij;  voif«i  of  (-onfuMtoti.  rr<juirr»  not  mily  a  <  ul- 
tivuttMi  jiulKiiifiit,  liut  a  itroii^;  luoral  for»-r,  u  strni  <lmru«  tc-r  in  ihf 
«?xf<-utiun. 

Hut  tliut  it  iiiiist  Im*  if  thr  riul  of  iiian'M  rxistrnc*r  m  worth  olituining; 
for  no  iR'rnmnt'nt  K*'<>^i>  «»'"  ^v«irthy  «ilij<*«-t  ha.n  rvrr  Ikhmi  ohtuinrd 
without  sacritiir  aiul  toil.  l,o\\,  Iuim-  uiuI  unworthy  ilrsirrs  nlu^t  Ik* 
•Micritii-fd  oil  thr  altar  of  a  holirr  <irvotioii.  Hut  days  and  years  uiid 
u^fH  hnvr  down  away,  and  iiiiM-ry  ha«»  not  yrt  departed  from  the 
eurth. 

IIow  can  iiiortaU  Iw  freed  fmni  sufTeriufj?  If  rni.MT}"  Im-  not  a 
ph*a.Hurf  to  man,  how  may  happincHM  l>o  obtained  for  him?  It  is 
ohviotis  that  it  mu^t  Im-  the  result  of  union  and  of  law  ;  not  of  s4*para* 
ti«>n.  di.sinte^'ration  and  <liss«tlution. 

If  there  in  a  eondition  priMhietive  of  hap])inc.H.s,  there  must  Ik*  a 
f«»rre  to  preserve  that  condition.  It  eannot  Ik*  sup|Nis4-d  that  all 
men  ean  Im-  equally  strong',  vij^'ilant  and  a<-tive  in  the  e\e«-ulion  of 
what  they  know  to  Ik*  rijjht.  A  slowne.s.s  to  action,  a  clouded  un- 
derstanding', a  timid  will  and  a  f:iilin^'  resolution,  it  is  the  lot  of  com- 
mon mortals  to  |K).s.sess. 

Thi'refon*  the  apostle  .says.  "  Ix*t  every  soul  Ik*  subject  to  higher 
jK)wers.  for  thi*re  is  no  |H>wer  but  from  (omI.**  It  is  authority  alone 
that  can  to  any  decree  obtain  this  condition.  It  is  the  subordination 
of  the  inferior  to  the  suiK*rior;  the  spur  of  duty  and  the  repr»*ss<'r  of 
rashness.  It  is  the  foniii^'  of  electricity  into  the  tele^'raph;  the 
powtT  of  steam  into  the  en^iiu';  the  difference  lK'tw«*en  a  mob  and 
an  army;  the  M*paration  of  utility  from  chaos. 

.Vnd  hence,  our  government,  for  the  i)res<'rvatioii  «tf  order  in  the 
physi«-al  world;  our  schiK)l.s,  for  the  training  of  the  faculties  of  the 
nation's  mind;  and  our  <'hurches,  for  teaching;  the  hifjhest  faculties 
of  man's  Ikmii^  to  reverence  the  Center  of  order  and  love.  Hut, 
that  an  int«*llectual  n'sult  be  obtained  or  ^;odliin'ss  Ik*  taupht,  it  is 
noersAary  that  man  hav«*  the  s«*<*«ls  of  an  intellectual  and  holy  ideal. 
The  ncorn  must  Im*  cognizant  «»f  the  oak.  Whence  "tis  evi<|ent  that 
the  desire  of  nuiii's  lH*in>;  is  f«»r  life.  f«)r  the  constru«-tion  of  its  |Kt\\ers 
an«l  development  toward  the  fullnes«i  of  its  aspirations.  Even 
thought  from  its  very  natun*.  from  its  first  awakening:,  is  but  the 
erystalli/jition  of  construction,  of  formation  and  of  law.  It  is  the 
building-up  of  unity,  the  arranfjement  «»f  onier  in  apparent  ehaos. 
And  it  is  not  less  s«t  in  the  moral  onier.  It  is  thus  with  the  M*nse  of 
tluly.  of  loyalty,  of  patriotism,  ami.  alM>ve  all,  <»f  piety.  Piflirulties 
may  pre.ss  u|M)n  one.  adversity  may  stun,  friends  may  desert  and 
calamities  afflict,  but  if  they  are  with.stooii  there  nuist  Ik*  some  pleam 
of  liK'hl  from  within,  some  inward  c«»ns<'iousness  of  iK'tter  lK*yon<l. 
of  sonu*  fj(KKl  to  come.  S4ime  .secret  |K*rsuasion  of  promises  for  future 
fidfillment.     .\nd  this  active  principle,  this  inwar«l  lipht.  this  fresh- 
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ness  of  tlif  lirarl  and  hiioyaiu  y  of  I  lie  .soul,  llii>  li\  iii^'  soiiM'tliiu^'  that 
I)ours  suMshiiu*  tlinxi^li  llic  (larkciicd  portals  of  llic  inlrlli-cl,  |)lii- 
losopluTs  call  liopt'.  and  (  liristians,  faitii.  And  if  this  fails  a  man, 
tlu'  unknown  spring'  of  life  that  has  thus  far  iirj^rd  hitn  onward  in 
his  farffr,  thr  |)o\\rr  that  has  iin|)fllrd  jiim  forward,  will  turn  hack 
U|)(>n  itself,  jiiinp  the  houndarics  t)f  fear,  and  Icaj)  into  the  ^;ulf  of 
desperation.  'I'he  last  ^riisp  has  escaped  him  harif^itif^  over  a  preci- 
pice, the  last  ray  of  li^'ht  has  faded  from  the  drowning  man,  his 
sun  has  set  forever,  the  thirk  wa\('s  swallow  liim  up;  IImmi  follows 
despair,  (h'ath.  destruction,  suicidal  j,'ra\i'. 

Inlidelity.  in  its  principles  and  in  its  |)racticc,  is  a  rcmo\er  (jf  faith, 
a  destroyer  of  hope,  an  ahettor  of  destruction. 

This  is  the  picture  of  wron^:  a  hideous  fiend  I  hat  dcii^'iits  in 
^loom  and  chirkness,  which  clothes  itself  in  the  pleasing'  forms  <if 
human  frailties  so  as  not  to  terrify  its  victims  l>y  its  naked  horror, 
which  enters  into  a  human  soul  through  the  jjortals  of  negligence 
or  of  passion,  when  the  faculties  are  .so  little  or  so  much  arou.sed  as 
not  to  perceive  it;  whicli  can  continue  its  habitation  only  by  seducing 
and  l)linding  the  soul's  best  faculties,  by  setting  nature  at  war  with 
nature,  whose  infuriated  victim  dares  not  listen  to  his  thoughts, 
to  liis  accusing  conscience,  and  his  outraged  sense  of  right,  w  ho  strives 
to  fill  the  aching  void  with  intoxication,  debauchery  and  crime;  a 
monster  that  leads  to  diabolical  destruction,  in  murderoiis  brawls, 
in  hcllisli  dens  of  sin  and  shame;  in  myriads  of  desolated  homes; 
in  ri\ers  of  blood  from  famine,  war  and  intemperance.  For  what 
is  taken  from  the  highest  laws  of  nature,  the  soul  shall  mourn  for 
in  blood-red  tears  of  woe.  But  is  it  in  wrong  that  a  person  would 
seek  the  end  of  his  being  and  the  fulness  of  his  soul,  when  its  very 
existence  flef)ends  upon  their  se|)aration  and  j)erversion,  and  in  mock- 
ing their  highest  wants  and  desires?  Xo,  wrong  is  not  to  be  flattered 
nor  pampered  nor  smiled  upon;  but  is  to  be  hated  with  an  undying 
hate,  whilst,  like  a  maelstrom,  it  is  sucking  the  goodness,  holiness 
and  happiness  of  the  land  into  the  horritl  depths  of  crime  and  agony. 
And  how  could  men,  even  if  they  had  no  other  light  to  guide  them 
than  their  own  intellect,  as  they  swing  susi)cnded  by  the  slenfler 
thread  of  life  in  the  abyss  of  eternity,  how  can  they  suffer  themselves 
to  fall  howling  into  its  dark  and  trackless  depths,  with  the  brand  of 
sin.  destruction  and  confusion  burned  into  their  very  souls.-'  \\oe 
unto  that  individual  whom  crime  has  overpowered,  for  his  life  is  a 
failure;  woe  unto  that  nation,  that  <(tlKMtion  of  iiuli\  iduals.  that 
tolerate  it.  for  it  has  within  it  the  fiTincnting  germs  of  strife,  disorder 
and  revolution  which  will  e\'cnfiially  rend  it  to  atoms.  Existence, 
even,  depends  upon  law  aiul  fjfder  founded  upon  love  and  increases 
according  to  their  harmonious  conjunction.  Xo  matter  how  wicked- 
ness may  seem  to  prosper  and  fraud  be  triumj)hant,  virtue  and  good- 
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lie.H.«i  an-  U">  riitluriii^'  at  hutiuiii  lifr,  at  Irast.  F«»r  tlu-rr  inuht  iitill 
vxist  Hoiiif  spark  of  ri^'lil.  nf  law  and  lift-,  in  llir  hmrit  dc^'ratlatittii 
t«)  iMTtfivf  the  htirmr  «»f  wrmi^.  fur  dull  itla^iiaiit  dralh  |H'n-civt-!i  not 
tilt*  litirriir  of  itM*lf  in  it.n  fiiipl y  void.  It  in  n  capaltilit y  for  a  lm|ipinciui 
that  rrinlrrs  iiUMTy  |M>Hsili|r  AikI.  llif  hu^r  rloiids  of  thr  rliitrifiiMl 
wratlis  of  |MTvrrt»Ml  ju'«luf,  thundfrin^  mro.v»  tin*  unvn  ha\r  li^liUd 
up  tin*  awful  splendor  of  rinUi  in  wrinl  f^rundcur.  havr  hhakcn  tin- 
world  ill  fury;  and  \\v  art*  rnjoyin^'  tin*  foniparaliNr  ralin  that  nur- 
<ttMl-»  tlu*  •ilorni-H  of  a  thousand  yrarn.  and  wrll  Ik-  it.  if  profit  Ik-  taktMi 
from  tlu*  icMouH  tliry  tfurli.  TIium.  cvcmj  in  our  wrak  ntiturt*  that  a 
univrr«ial  tradition  pronoun«i's"d«'j;rad«'d,  "rvrry  human  Ihmii^  has  at 
Irust  the  outline  of  a  iioMr  ideal,  the  stamp  of  a  <livine  M*al  imprfMM-d 
U|M»n  him.  Kvi-n  the  most  degraded  human  erfatur**  wcifjhfd  tlown 
with  the  aeriimulated  wickedness  of  aiic<vslry.  and  with  the  dust 
and  eimlerH  that  life  has  heape<|  u|Min  him,  y(*t.  tleep  Ix-neaih  them, 
jjhiw  the  Hinohierinf;  eoal.s  of  a  In-ttiT  nature.  Tho.so  tender  and  holy 
emoti(»ns  that  eaniiol  In-ar  (he  nnle  <"oiita«t  uith  sin,  MH'k  refu^M*  in 
the  deejM'st  recesses  of  the  heart  whence  death  alone  can  <irive  them; 
and  tiut  <if  the  most  ariti  .spirit  a  «lram  of  mi.scr>'  may  Im*  .vjueezrd. 
From  out  the  h«'arl  of  tin-  fro/«-ii  /one,  miilst  howling  winds,  the 
tierce  savaK«'  revi-renivs  his  rud«*  i<leal;  from  the  \vilderne.s,s.  the  fijjht 
and  (h'uth-daiuv.  the  wild  Iiulian  calls  u|M>n  the  Cireat  Spirit;  in 
the  .M-orchin^  heal  of  the  lierc*-  tropics  the  Ne^ro  in  prostrating' 
hims<>lf  hefon*  the  idols  «iemonslrate.s  his  higher  a.spiration.s;  ami 
in  our  t»wn  tem|KTale  zone,  where  the  spirit  is  less  obseiirrd  with 
the  thiik  and  dolled  matter  of  c<trnipted  sense,  the  soul  .shines 
forth  in  a  purer  lij^ht  and  worships  its  mak»r  with  a  holier  devotion. 
Thus,  the  faculties  of  num  are  develo|)0<i  with  the  s<ale  of  humanity, 
they  ascend,  rnlar^;e,  liri^hten  and  radiate  into  forms  of  Iwauty. 
music,  harmony.  p<K'tn>-,  ami  elcMjuence.  Heroic  ami  nohle  deeds 
animate  for  all  lime;  nohle  thoughts  dart  full-armed  fn>m  mind  to 
mind.  .\  I)cmoslhenes  at  (iriMM-e,  a  ("iceni  at  Rome,  a  Patrick 
IIenr>'  in  Ameri<a  Ihrill  nohle  faculties  uf  man.  hy  exhiltitin^'  Right 
in  all  ils  irresistible  stren^tth  an«l  );lorious  luster;  hijrher  proofs  of 
man's  mjhilily  in  the  establishment  of  Christ ianily  in  a  licentious. 
pa)(:in  world;  and  then,  finally,  the  f;rand  culmination  in  the 
martyrs  who  limit  happiness  to  neither  spare  nor  time  and  in  the 
pan^s  of  lonnent  wen*  comforted  with  the  <piinl<'scence  of  sublimity. 
S<i  it  is,  as  Daniel  Webstt-r  termeil  it.  action,  noble,  sublime.  giHl-like 
action,  and  the  combination  of  his  forces  that  will  obtain  for  man 
his  end.  It  is  not  when  dullness,  slujjuishness.  semi-death  subdue 
his  l)esl  impulses;  but  it  is  when  even>-  faculty  of  his  l>eing  is  wToujrht 
Up  to  its  hifjhest  perfection.  s{mrklinf;,  glowing  in  primeval  innocence 
and  >;nindeur.  when  the  heart  illumines  the  intellect  an«l  the  intellect 
guides   the  heart;  when   the  <|ualilies  of  the   mind,  the  being,   the 
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soul.  lm)k  into,  shine  ujjon  and  unite  with  one  another;  it  is  then, 
in  the  exercise  of  those  ^'od-hke  faculties,  the  longings  of  the  soul 
extending  from  the  cradle  are  hut  uugniented  at  the  beginning  of  the 
grave;  and  in  that  intellect  that  einhraces  in  its  grasj)  the  «'arlh  and 
skies,  even  casting  a  ruddy  gleam  into  eternity  hy  c«)mi>rehendiiig 
the  incomprehensihility  of  its  inunensity;  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  those 
that  man  catches  a  glimpse  of  that  hai)|)y  slate  from  which  he  luis 
fallen  and  of  the  a  I  Jinrni  to  which  he  is  ascending;  and  tlu'  nearer  he 
approaches  that  ctul  the  brighter  it  ajjjjears.  When  on  the  eve  of 
life  he  recalls  the  memory  of  good  deeds  in  years  gone  hy.  as  the 
mists  of  Death  gather  more  thickly  over  his  horizon,  as  he  sees  cher- 
ished objects,  friends  and  foes  alike  vanish,  as  he  gazes  upon  the 
blue  sky  stretching  out  into  the  immensity  of  forever  and  ever, 
what  now  will  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  his  soul?  Is  it  science  or 
knowledge  or  philosophy?  NO.  no!  'i'hose  stand  back  aghast  before 
the  stern  reality  of  the  tond).  Faith,  faith,  alone,  remains  to  him, 
faith  in  the  Immutable,  whose  pleasures  vibrate  through  all  eternity, 
enthroned  in  the  heavenly  a/.ure  al)ove  the  "crash  of  matter  and 
the  wreck  of  worlds.  " 
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"Oh,  the  bfUa  of  old  Amhertt!     lutng  may  thry  be  telling 
(ff  Amherst,  fair  Amherst,  and  i>Ui  F.ighty-fuur.  " 

"  So  friends  are  like  the  old,  old  friends, — 
The  men  of  Eighty-four. " 

"  'Tit  tweet,  as  year  by  year  xre  lose 
Friends  out  of  sight,  in  faith  to  muse 
Ii(nr  grows  in  Paradise  our  store.  " 

S'erer  does  a  man  portray  his  nirn  rn,ir,iri,r  mnrr  nridly  than  in 
his  manner  of  fnirtraying  another. 

—  Titan. 

The  only  theory  that  trill  adequately  explain  our  twenty-eight  years 
of  steady  conrocation  is  the  theory  of  Friendship  fttunded  on  Mutual 
Fell4>trship.  Here  ire  meet  as  friends  and  brothers,  finding  solace  in 
each  others  eyes,  strength  in  each  others  hands,  courage  in  a  union  of 
hearts.  Hound  together  by  a  higher  lumd  than  that  of  appetite  or  stale 
custom,  prawn  more  cUtsely  by  our  losses  than  by  our  gains.  The  loud 
bespeaks  the  open  heart,  the  serious  tntrd  speaks  the  thoughtful  mind, 
owing  allegiance  to  our  college  and  loyalty  to  our  ideals  of  life. 

— James  Mahoncy. 

A  paeon  high  for  'S^! 
A  pae<:n  strong  and  high! 

Our  class  shall  lire  forerermore! 
Our  class  shall  ncrer  die! 

James  Mahoncy. 

Dayh    at    Amiikk.ht 

Jntnrs  Mnln»n<'y  nitrpMl  Amlirrst  in  Soptcml>or.  1H80.  ns  a  fn'sh- 
nuiJi  in  thr  Class  of  "Si. 

Tlir  tninsition  from  prfparatorj-  si'hool  to  rollr>;r  i*  for  all  a  notalilc 
one.  For  our  rorninj;  from  a  larj^r  .s<-|iin>I  likr  IMiillips  .\ra«lrmy. 
Amiovrr.  wlirro  therr  is  an  ample  rorps  of  instnirtors  an»l  a  larpt* 
IkmIv  of  stu«lrnt.s  cominp  from  many  so«'lions  of  thr  country,  the  most 
noticrahlr  rhan^r  is  in  thr  larger  (Irprer  of  frr>e<l«)ni  given.  For 
those  coming  fronj  n  smnll  countrj'  high  school  entrance  into  college 
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lifr  is  a  never  to  Ik-  fnr^'ol  leu  ejioeli,  a^  wlieu  flu*  liullerlly  leaxcs  its 
ell r\  .sal is  lioiue  ami  on  spreailiii;^  wiii^s  re\ els  in  llie  .siinli>,'lit . 

In  tlie  North  Hrooklield  liii,'li  school  from  which  Mahoney  came 
there  was  the  nsiial  small  corps  of  teachers  ami  a  ImmIx-  of  stw<leiils 
conun^  from  tin-  immeiliate  \icinily.  At  Amherst  there  was,  for 
those  «lays,  a  lar^e  ami  scholarly  fa<Milfy  and  a  slndent  eonstiluencv 
drawn  from  most  sections  of  this  country  and  from  some  foreign 
fountries. 

'IMie  most  ol>\ioiis  criticisms  to  l»e  madt-  on  the  fa<ulty  were  these: 
Without  <'x<e|)ti()n  they  wiTe  ^ra(hiat«'s  of  one  college,  Amherst, 
and  ther<'  resulted  an  inevitahle  narrowness  of  view;  and  in  the 
seeoiid  place  the  president  and  all  hut  two  or  three  of  the  faculty 
were  adherents  of  one  ehun-h,  tin-  ( 'ongrepitioiudist,  and  Truth  was 
viewed  pretty  much  from  tine  anj^le.  Hut  th<\v  were  scholarly,  self- 
saeriliciui:.  ami  sympathetic,  and  a  student  could  hardly  have  found 
th'-ir  peers,  intellectually  ami  morally,  in  any  other  colle^'e  in  the 
land. 

That  perioil,  SO  'Sl,  is  not  so  \-ery  remote, — measured  in  years 
it  is  a  part  of  modern  history.  Bui  as  regards  .seieiilifie  and  phi- 
losophic thought  it  seems  a  part  of  medieval  times.  The  theory  of 
evolution,  now  as  generally  accepted  as  the  theory  of  gravitation, 
was  fighting  for  recognition,  and  like  the  theory  of  gravitation  in 
Newton's  time  was  regarded  by  many  as  irreligious.  President 
Seelye  was  distinctly  unfriendly  to  it,  hut  I'rofc.s.sor  John  M.  Tyler, 
then  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  faculty,  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
setting  forth  the  evidence  for  the  theory,  and  lienrj'  Ward  Beecher. 
with  characteristic  boldness,  in  a  series  of  .sermons  on  "Evolution 
and  Ueligion"  was  interpreting  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  in 
the  light  of  evolution. 

If  in  the  Class  of  'HI,  of  which  Mahoney  found  himself  a  member, 
there  were  im|)crfecti(^ns,  and  the  faculty  .seemed  to  think  that  there 
were,  narrowness  and  uniformity  of  view  were  not  consjjicuous. 
There  were  Roman  Catholics.  Episcopalians,  Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians,  and  one  of  the  the  manliest  of  them  all.  Frank  Cooper, 
called  himself  an  Agnostic.  There  were  those  who  held  that  studies 
should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  seriously  with  one's  college  course, 
and  who  never  failed  to  take  their  "tcnih,"  the  full  number  of 
allowed  absences.  For  these  men  any  cerebral  activity  that  secured 
a  "3"  in  any  course  when  "2"  was  the  passing  mark  was  missjient 
energy',  a  thing  for  which  they  shouM  offer  apology  to  their  comrades. 
There  were  others  who  believed  that  the  prime  object  of  coming 
to  college  was  to  study,  to  meditate,  to  gain  mastery  over  difficult 
subjects,  to  have  spiritual  fellowship  with  Socrates,  St.  Paul,  (lalilco, 
Shakespeare,  Kant,  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  gain  thereby  inspiration  as 
well  as  information,  and  so  grow  in  moral  and  intellectual  stature; 
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to  f(uin  idtnils  thut  .thoultl  Im*  f(ui<liii^'  »tnr»  in  tht*  KrunU  fiitfqihsr 
of  ^iviii^  u  lift"  t«>  thf  worKI. 

To  thi<i  lutttT  rluHH  Jttiiiri  Mitlion*  >  i"  lon^fii.  'I'o  him  tiiiu*  uan 
prffioUH  roiu  that  should  not  Ik-  >t|M*i»l  in  vuin.  \Nhrn  In*  entt-rnj 
AnihtTHt  hr  hini  hail  in  all  seven  yran*  of  M-hoolin^'  whilr  the  rrj»t  <»f 
UH  ha<i  ha«l  rlcvm  or  niort*.  Sniiill  wonder  in  it  that  at  the  t-nd  of 
frt'shnian  yrar  hr  wa«»  auard«*d  «»nr  of  thr  two  Topping  priwH.  TIu-m* 
pri/.i"*,  ra«-h  «if  Iwrnl y-live  dollar^  in  goM,  wt-n*  for  the  two  nirtnlM-rN 

of  tin*  freshman  ihi-^  uli.-  -' •■'  •'■••    '• -•   •■"•.rment    in  the 

work  of  the  year 

In  thoM*  ihiys  the  fn'shmen  were  ordniarily  tau(;lit  l»y  young  in- 
i»lrut'torH  while  the  profe-csors  taught  the  up|K-r  <'la.s.s<'s.  It  hap|M*ned 
thiit  we  of  'm  in  freshman  year  hail  three  instrurtors  who  wen*  new 
rerruils  on  the  Andiersl  faculty.  Stanton  Coit.  \\illiam  I..  Cowlen 
and  Charles  K.  (larnmn.  The  last  named  wa.s  a  prime  among 
leurhers,  <'lear,  paitient.  and  sympathetir.  and  *H4  was  hlesM-«l  aiNive 
all  elu.H,Hi'.H  in  having  that  man  as  instrurtor  in  nuithematie.s  in  fn*sh- 
man  year  atid  a.s  instrurtor  in  philosophy  when  we  were  seniors. 
Mr.  C'owle.s.  a  rare  eomhimition  of  genlh-ness  and  p«»wer,  is  now  the 
honored  head  of  the  Latin  departiiuMit  at  .\mlH'rst.  Mr.  Coit  has 
rendrreil  eminent  servii-e  in  the  ethiral  <-ulture  movement  and  has 
Ihxmi  a  ministering  ang«"l  t<i  the  p<M»r  of  .New  York  City  and  I.on<lon. 
In  (Irook  two  H<M*tions  of  the  elass  were  taught  hy  Ix*vi  H.  KIwell.  a 
man  of  adamant  Puritan  character  and  profound  scholarship,  and 
the  "rank  division"  men  w«Te  under  Professor  Mather,  a  master  of 
expnvvsionand  a  lover  of  tin*  iN^autiful  in  literature  and  art .  Malioiicy 
needless  to  say,  was  in  I*n)fessor  Mather's  division  an<l  was  the  |K't 
pu|)il.  I  can  recall  to-«lay  the  elegance  of  his  translations.  esfKH-ially 
in  rendering  the  sublime  thoJights  df  "Mcdca"  and  of  "  I'ronjcthcus 
Biiund." 

lie  rec<"ive«l  the  first  prize  in  (Jreck  in  frcsjunan  year,  ami  was 
later  awarded  the  llutchins  (iri^-k  prize  in  junior  year. 

During  fn'shinan  year  Mahoney  riMimeil  in  Kast  Collegi-.  That 
building,  a  plain  faclorj-like  stnnture.  us<'d  to  stand  at  the  east  end 
of  the  splendid  doiilile  row  of  nuiples  whii-h  extends  from  the  Chapel 
toward  the  College  Church.  .Mtho  the  building  it.self  was  unat- 
Irnrtive  the  view  which  it  commanded  was  glorious.  No  wonder 
Henry  Ward  Heecher  remarked  in  his  s|M«<M-h  at  our  'Hi  Commence- 
ment diniMT.  "If  the  (ianh'ti  of  F.den  had  not  Ix-en  Imateci  where  it 
was  it  wiMild  have  l)een  located  at  .Vmhersl.  In  that  cas«*  .\dam 
never  would  h:ive  siruied  and  we  would  have  \yevu  saved  a  hea|»  of 
theology.  "  The  azure  hills  of  IVIham  lay  thre<'  miles  l<i  the  east; 
Ix?vcrrtt  anil  Shutesl>urj'  could  l>o  .seen  to  the  north,  and  lielchertown 
with  its  (^»inmanr|ing  sentinel  |>osition  formed  the  S4iuthea-stem 
hori/'iti    Vorwolluch  anti  the  other  mountains  of  the  Ilolyoke  range 
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wrrt' tuilliiird  ;i^';iiiist  tlir  sdMlluTii  sky.  Ks|)r<ially  in  tli<-  fall  when 
the  luaplrs  on  tlir  inoiintaiiis  wrrc  clad  in  llicir  myriad  colors  tlie 
outlook  from  Mast  Collc^rc  was  cnouf^ii  to  comiH-nsatc  for  t lie  primi- 
tivencss  of  the  sfnictnrc. 

Malion«'v's  roommate  was  liaMrid^^e,  a  (|uiet  fair-liaired  youth, 
keen  in  intellect  and  as  <lelicately  Imilt  as  a  fawn.  .Vnionj,'  tlio.se 
oceupyinu  rooms  ninicr  llie  same  roof  were  I.ofliis,  later  to  l»e  our 
Hyde  prize  orator  an<l  a  |)ower  in  the  mining  world;  Hatheway,  the 
lu\vyer-to-l)e  and  magnate  in  husiness;  Hayes,  the  future  railroad 
executive;  Rockwood.  now  head  of  the  doi)artmont  of  eheniistry 
ill  Iowa  State  University;  Milan,  now  Dr.  Milan  of  Providence,  and 
Dr.  Learoyd  of  Taunton.  ( )ld  Mast  College,  plebeian  and  plain 
tho  it  was,  .sheltered  that  year  more  of  the  hrain  and  heart  of  'HI 
than  any  other  building  in  Amherst. 

Owing  to  the  sad  and  untimely  death  of  Baldridge,  soi»homore 
year  found  him  in  South  College  rooming  with  .loe  Heavens,  a  man 
of  abounding  good-nature  and  always  rea<ly  for  fun.  Now  he  is  a 
shining  light  in  the  educational  world.  Mahoney's  roommate  in 
junior  year  was  Sherman,  '85,  whom  he  had  known  in  the  North 
Brookfield  high  school.  Senior  year  he  roomed  alone  in  the  home  of 
Mr.  Hartlett. 

In  the  Amherst  days  Mahoney,  tho  by  no  means  lacking  in  social 
qualities,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  but  few  of  his  classmates, 
— our  lives  touched  his  chiefly  in  the  classroom.  The  reasons  for  this 
were  not  didicult  to  find.  In  the  first  place  it  was  his  inflexible 
rule  to  place  duty  before  pleasure,  and  after  his  work  was  thoroly 
done  there  was  .scant  time  for  social  intercourse.  F'rom  particij)ation 
in  athletic  sports  he  was  barred  by  lameness.  Those  days  were  days 
of  inten.se  class  rivalry  and  physical  conflict,  and  the  Classes  of  'H'i 
and  '85,  considerably  outnumbering  our  own,  developed  our  militant 
qualities,  and  physical  prowess  was  at  a  premium.  Then  when  battles 
were  over  the  exuberant  spirit  of  *84  found  vent  in  fun  and  student 
pranks.  Mahoney  was  by  nature  meditative  and  the  big  questions 
of  religion  and  philosophy  interested  him  more  than  the  question 
what  punishment  should  be  meted  out  to  '83  for  shaving  off  P'rank 
Williams'  whiskers.  Many  of  us,  who  later  found  in  him  a  spirit 
kindred  to  our  own,  would  have  made  that  discovery  earlier  and 
gravitated  toward  him  had  not  the  stress  of  poverty  prevented. 
When  a  lad — I  am  thinking  of  my.self  now — earns  money  for  college 
expen.ses  by  sawing  cord  wood  for  fifty  cents  per  cut,  and  by  husking 
corn  for  four  cents  a  bushel,  there  is  scant  time  for  the  cultivation 
of  friendships.  And  the  production  of  an  intimate  friendship,  like 
the  production  of  any  fine  fruit  or  flower,  requires  time  for  cultiva- 
tion. In  later  years  we  saw  that  he  regarded  friendship  as  a  thing  of 
highest  spiritual  value  and  his  friendship  was  generously  given  to 
young  and  old. 
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At  u  ttudt'iit  Malumey  wa.i  trrious,  alinoit  •Mtlfiiui,  in  inunnrr, 
and  hi.s  (-luxHiiuitr^t  little  <«iit|M*4'tr<|  tin*  uriilth  of  wit  uii«l  kiii<lly 
humor  tliat  liitrr  yniri  n-\riilti|.  I  fuiK'V  tliut  iiio<»t  of  uh  ucn* 
totally  i^iiorunt  of  tliit  litlr  of  liit  nattirt*  until  our  never- to- lM*-for- 
gotten  ria.vs  reunion  at  Anilierit  in  I!MM>.  On  the  lu-nt  evening  of 
the  n'union  \\r  lia«i  our  rontludin^  "family  f^atherin^"  at  our  hea<l- 
quarter^.  the  Terry.  After  an  exhiltition  i»f  lantern  •.litlen  uhi«h 
took  us  hack  to  ttutlent  ilayt  Mahonev  started  the  Imll  rolling'  hy 
making  a  t|M*e<-h  that  tilled  us  with  astonishment  and  deli^'ht.  Sueh 
fla-shin^  \sit.  surh  «l«*li«'ate  humor,  sn<-h  playful  adiusions  to  our  |k*4>u- 
liaritie^'  Then  l>akin  as  master  of  ••enMuonies  >*<-intillate<l  l»etter 
than  his  Im'sI.  AKord  and  (mmmIwui  and  others  of  our  star  sfM^akert 
outdiil  thems4>lves,  and  it  was  two  hours  after  midnight  when  the 
display  of  oralorieal  tin'w«»rks  eejiM-d.  Il  was  remarket!  l»y  many 
that  su«-h  a  sustaim*d  st-ries  of  lirilliant  s|M'<'«hes  they  had  never 
^K'fore  listened  t»»,  an«i  it  wa.s  .lirn  Mahonev  who  had  set  the  |)a«-e. 

His  exeelleiH-e  in  (int'k  has  alrt*ady  lK*en  alluded  to,  an<i  with  Tyler, 
Mather,  and  KIwell  as  teachers  he  was  ahle  t«»  drink  lon^'  and  dtvp 
nt  lh(*  fountains  of  ilrilenie  rultun*.  luitin  Uv  did  n<tt  iu'e<i  to 
translate,  lit*  r«>ad  it  with  <-onsummate  ejise.  It  is  siiid  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  writing's  «if  Orip-n  and  Acjuinas  ami  w«»ul«l  fn-ely 
quote  from  them.  The  Novinn  Or^'anum  of  lia<on  he  n'ad  in  the 
original.  He  was  familiar  w  ith  the  w  ritin^'s  of  ( 'ardinal  Wis«Mnan  and 
his  keen  mind  was  thrilled  l>y  the  exquisite  lH>auty  and  irn'sistiMe 
foHT  of  Newman  wIiom'  'Wpolo^ia  |)ro  \  it  Sus"  he  justly  n^pinled 
as  a  nui.ster])i«'«-e. 

Ili.s  feli<ity  in  I•!n^;lisll  \erse  is  illustrated  lt>  the  ftiilowinn  line.s, 
written  in  fnvshman  year,  and  rescue«l  from  olilivion  hy  his  friend 
I,oftus.  then  an  e<jitnr  of  flu-  ■"Stiidenf   "' 

.\|)    VMAUM.I.KM 

■  \(lCT   \  IfKlli 

.\p|>n»ai-li,  with  rinpty  Iw-^krt  in  your  tuin<l. 
n  Kn'l'rrrr  of  tlir  vint»jfr.  tint  tirown  n>m<l. 
.\n<l  j»lm-k  the  piirpir  tn'oi**'  »illi  n>r  toniay. 
Inviting,  y'  «inl«»urhr«l.  the  vin«"yiiriU  «tan<i. 
The  (trwix^  "rr  <lrtM)|>inf(.  coolinj{  in  the  !ih«<lr. 
Thr  vinr  Iravrt  ruvtlr.  ru^tlr.  an  they  »ir«y. 

Appmarh.  O  niJii<lrn.  with  »  mo«lrsit  umile. 
And  irrntly  prrx*  thr  iiriM>pinit  Imf  ii«iil<*. 
To  phick  thr  rhivtrr  hi<l<lrn  unilrrnrath. 
An<l  minr  on  l<)vr.  if  lovr  \w  *wrri.  the  while: 
TTirn  will  I  twine  the  vine  leave*  at  your  »Kle. 
And  deck  your  OowinK  tmiani  with  a  wreath. 

.\ppn»arh.  n  «rtle*«  mai<ten.  «un-eml>rownciJ. 
.\n<i  pliirk  with  me  the  rluntersoo  the  vine. 
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And  let  tlio  viiH-clail  liills  with  laiixhlrr  rin^j. 
Till  liill  ami  \v(m><1  .stiall  rilio  luick  the  suund. 
Wi-'ll  sint;  iui«"w  tlio  |irai.s«'s  of  the  wine. 
Forgetful  of  the  vintap*  while  we  sin^;• 

At  lilt'  twoiily-fiftli  'H4  rtMinioii  at  AiiilH-rst  in  lIMt!)  \\v  read  the 
class  juK'iii.  a  pHMluctioii  notaliK'  for  dcplli  of  tlioii^lit  and  fcrliii^. 

Ill  those  (lays  analytic  ^comcfry  ua^  a  rtMinircd  siiltjcct.  and  no 
'HI  man  will  ever  forj^ct  the  joy  nianifcstcd  w  hen  we  celehrafcd  hy  a 
inidniuht  parade,  honlirr,  and  suhMMpient  "lialtle  of  the  Hose" 
with  S.'j  the  coinplefion  of  Ihr  r<'(|uirrd  niatheinatical  course.  Along 
with  Tufts,  (iill,  an<l  a  few  otlu-rs  mat hetnatically  gifted,  Mahoney 
pursued  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics  under  Professor  Wilham 
C.  Esty,  as  firu'  and  heautiful  a  soul  as  ever  graced  the  Amherst 
facidty.  Later  he  studied  physi<'s  and  astronomy  and  was  awarded 
the  I'orter  prize  for  excellence  in  those  sul)jects. 

Mahoney 's  work  was  everywhere  of  the  highest  gra<le.  To  him 
thoro  work  was  a  part  of  religion.  To  him,  as  to  the  monks  of  old, 
"lahorc  est  orart."  Looseness  in  thinking  was  irreligious — like 
looseness  in  morals.  Subjects  large  and  <lif!icult  and  profoimd 
intereste<l  him  as  big  game  interests  the  hunter.  So  it  hapj)ened 
that  the  most  ])otent  stimulus  to  his  intellectual  life  came  in  .senior 
year  in  the  course  in  ])hilosophy  and  ethics  conducted  l)y  President 
Seelye  and  Professor  (iannan. 

One  of  the  many  ways  in  which  Pre.sident  Seelye  manifested  his 
esteem  for  Mahoney  was  by  entrusting  to  him  the  instruction  of  a 
daughter  in  her  college  preparation  in  Greek.  On  one  occasion  when 
Mahoney  was  enjt)ying  a  visit  from  a  .sister  she  met  President  Seelye, 
and  after  the  usual  fornuilities  he  said  to  her:  **I  congratulate  you 
on  having  .such  a  brother;  he  has  but  one  imperfection  and  that  is  a 
physical  one.  " 

Hoth  of  these  teachers  indicated  their  opinion  of  ^Ldioney's 
attainments  by  awarding  him  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  i)rize  for  excellence 
in  the  philo.so])hical  studies  of  senior  year.  Seelye,  a  man  of  dom- 
inant personality,  had  been  a  famous  teacher  of  ]ihiloso])hy  for  a 
generation,  and  to  him  Mahoney  was  devoted.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  President's  life,  in  tho.se  days  when  in  re.spon.se  to  inquiries 
about  his  health  he  would  say.  "I  am  cpiite  well,  but  I  live  in  a 
wretched  tenement,"  Mahoney  called  on  him  at  Aiuherst.  Since 
they  had  not  met  for  a  long  time  the  visitor  .said:  "I  don't  suppose 
that  you  rememlxr  me.  President  Seelye."  The  President  replied: 
"I  remember  you  with  atTection  and  esteem.  "  .Mtho  extremely 
feeble  he  went  to  the  door  as  his  guest  was  leaving. 

(iarman  was  just  entering  his  brilliant  career,  and  by  his  genius 
as  thinker  and  teacher,  and  by  his  never  failing  symi)athy,  earned 
immortality  in  the  affections  of  every  man  of  '84.  To  him  Mahoney 
makes  reference  in  his  class-poem  at  our  twenty-fifth  reunion: 
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"AihI  Look! 
In  Wnllirr  Hall  throuKti  thr  »tiMiu«a  •tnram<«J 
I'tir  luntliilM-  o'rr  eatgrr  taif*.  all  •ith  rartM-«t 
Kyt>«  ««  fall*  ibr  lunthinr  uu  (hr  maalrr 
At  hi*  (Irak,  of  a««fih>'  bur,  aiMi  dark,  aixl 
(ilramiim  rjrv.  hia  voirr  sad  uind 
And  •mtrtxY.  all,  •■  rryatal  rlrar. 
Aa  with  I'hannrxi  «i>rili  hr  i|Mjkr  <>( 
Mtixl  ami  auul,  u{  maltrr  ami  (if  (iod." 

Willi  cIcarnrHH  in  tliinkiti^  (iurriiaii  jmiim-hmmI  n  uomirrfui  f^ift 
of  r\|>(isiti(iii.  \\i'  HtiKJifij  Ili<'kiik'H  Kiiipirinil  l'sy<  IkiIo^'v  aiul 
Ilirkok's  Moral  Sfirn<f.  and  liickok  wa.s  justly  j-rlrltraliMl  as  "tlir 
<|t*t*|M*Ht  ijttwii  (living,  tlir  loti;;«vHt  down  .staying',  ami  tli«*  most  uiikI 
upltrin^in^'"  pliilosoptirr  of  liis  day.  From  Ilickok  alonr  \\r  could 
have  drrivcd  littlr  profit  w  hatrvrr  drar  idra.s  ur  lia<l  would  prol»al»ly 
luivr  Immmi  diillcil  in  outlini*;  t>ut  with  (iarinan  as  tcarlirr  |iaN  in^ 
JM*ant  attrntion  to  Ilickok  wr  aciiuircd  idras  and  iilrals  that  ^'Irainrd 
clear  in  the  suidi^ht  of  Truth,  we  l>uilt  a  faith  that  stixxl  unshaken 
in  latrr  years.  Ilis  illustrations  illustrated,  they  were  not  mere 
orjuiment.s.  For  instance,  he  would  say  that  the  universe,  material 
a-H  truly  as  moral.  d«*iH*nd.s  on  (I(mI  for  it.s  continued  exi.stencr  from 
moment  to  m<»ment  as  truly  as  the  rainlniw  on  the  continued  shinin^j 
i)f  the  sun.  At>d  then  he  wouhl  >;<>  <»n  to  show  that  tin-re  was  sound 
philosophy  in  St.  I'aMl^  word*..  "  I'or  in  Him  \sc  li\c  anil  ukac  and 
have  our  hein^j. " 

It  was  in  his  work  iimlcr  (iarman  that  Mahoncy's  keen  min<l  had 
its  ^jreatest  delij^ht  and  stimulus  and  expansion,  and  something  of 
the  afTettion   which   he  felt  for  his  teacher  is  expressed  in  his  lines, 

WrII  love  ihcf  till  our  life  depart. 

O  (iarman  of  our  heart! 
We'll  love  Xhrr  while  our  heart*  arc  km«l. 

()  (iaminn  of  our  mind! 
We'll  love  thre  while  the  M-aaomi  mil. 

()  (iarman  of  our  unul! 

Evidence  of  his  philo.sophic  attainments  is  .seen  in  his  winning 
the  IMii  Beta  Kappa  prize  already  mentioned,  and  in  his  oration. 
"  rers4»iudity  and  Its  F.volution  in  Character."  <lelivere«l  on  the 
Conuuencement  stiige. 

When  ('<»mmencement  Day  arrive«l.  July  ^.  1SS4.  James  Mnhoney 
could  l«M)k  hack  tii>on  a  <"t»llege  t^otirse  replete  with  honors,  hut  his 
hahit  was  to  con<'ern  himself  with  pre.sent  dtity  and  not  ctimplat^ntly 
to  survey  the  past.  There  renmine<l  yet  one  height  to  he  attaine<l. 
one  honor  t<»  he  won.  The  custom  of  tho.se  days  was  to  .select  as 
speakers  tii>on  the  Commencement  stage  tho.se  eight  men  who 
ranked  at  the  head  of  the  graduating  c]ass.  Of  course  Mahoney  was 
one.     The  Hond  Commencement  prize  of  ^100  was  awanletl  annually 
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to  that  iMciiilxT  i)f  llif  ^'radiiatiii^  class  who  dolivrn-d  the  Ixvsl  (iralioii 
on  thf  ('oiniiuMicrmeMit  slufjc,  both  (-oinposilioii  and  dcliviTV  heinjj 
foMsidrri'd  in  making  tlu*  award.  Of  courst*  a  iiiaii  of  Malioncy's 
hraiii  and  heart  couhl  write  an  exceUeiit  oration,  l)iit  coidd  one  so 
unaecnstonied  to  pnhlie  speaking  hoj)e  to  win  the  coveted  honor? 
The  occasion  is  always  an  iiis|)irin^'  one.  The  hall  is  filled  with 
friends  of  the  j^radiiatin^  class.  Fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  l)rothers, 
sweethearts  are  there,  and  every  .sj)eaker  is  sj)urred  to  his  best.  This 
*H  i  ("onnnenceinent  was  notable  on  acconnt  of  the  ])re.sen(e  of 
Anjhersl's  ^^reatesl  son,  Henry  Ward  ncccjicr.  1  he  governor  and 
the  lieutenant-f^overnor  of  the  Coninionweallh  were  to  he  ])re.scnt 
at  the  },'ra(hiatinn  exerci.ses  and  Mahoney  was  painfully  aware  of 
the  fact.  He  had  pa.s.sed  a  slcej)lcss  ni^ht  and  his  every  nerve  was 
tense  as  he  took  his  ])lace  on  the  Coniniencenient  j)latf()rin.  Ainonj^ 
the  other  .speakers  were  men  who  have  since  ri.sen  to  emineiu-e,  and 
two  of  them  have  been  honored  by  their  Alma  Mater  with  the  decree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws.  His  oration,  "  I'er.sonality  and  lis  Kvolution  in 
Character,"  the  fruit  of  his  careful  study  under  Seelye  and  (iarman, 
was  listened  to  with  closest  attention,  and  after  the  awarding  of 
dej,'rees  it  was  announced  that  the  liond  jtrize,  the  crowning  honor 
of  the  college  course,  had  been  awarded  to  James  Midioney. 

The  number  of  prizes  he  had  taken  in  his  college  course  was 
])henomenal  and  un])recedented,  and  ef|ually  notable  is  the  fact 
that  these  honors  were  won  in  such  widely  did'crent  fields. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  man  should  be  soiight  for  as  a  teacher 
in  ])roiniiient  institutions  of  learning,  l)ut  in  many  ca.ses  his  staunch 
Catholic  faith  stood  in  the  way.  When  asked  whether  he  would 
be  willing  to  change  his  faith  in  order  to  become  eligible  to  these 
jjositioiis  his  answer  was  always  an  instantaneous  and  indignant 
"No."  Had  they  known  their  man  they  never  would  have  a.sked 
the  question.  A  sand  dune  changes  its  position  under  the  influence 
of  the  wind,  but  Mahoney  was  no  .sand  dune.  Like  the  granite  hills 
of  his  New  England  home  his  faith,  inherited  from  godly  ancestors 
and  made  his  own  by  earnest  and  profound  meditation,  was  built  upon 
rock  foundations  that  no  temj)est  co\ild  shake.  How  could  he  who 
could  not  be  false  to  others  be  false  to  himself?  He  had  early  heard 
the  divine  question,  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  .soul?" 

Not  only  to  members  of  the  Amherst  faculty  did  he  feel  gratitude 
and  loyalty  but  to  Amherst  herself,  the  spirit  of  the  Alma  Mater 
which  had  nourished  him.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this  loyalty  is  seen 
in  his  pioneer  work  in  planning  for  what  is  now  known  as  the  Amherst 
Alumni  Council.  His  clear  eye  .saw  that  the  ideas,  loyalty,  enthu- 
siasm, and  wealth  were  of  enormous  potential  value  to  Amherst, 
but  there  was  need  of  .some  liody  organized  for  their  utilization. 
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To  his  cla<Miiuttt*s  uiui  frifiul.<t  he  jHTsiijitrntly  prt* ^jK-tl  tlii.i  itica.  and 
to  him  ill  no  siiiall  iiira.surr  '\%  due  thr  agitation  which  cr^'stalliKrd  in 
e«<tal>h.thif)^  the  AinhtTHt  Ahiiiini  Coiinril. 

I'mfr.H.Hor  ('«»wU'j»,  uu\K  thr  otdv  one  of  Mahonry'H  tearhers  i»till  a 
uumhImt  of  thr  Ainhrrst  fac'ulty,  writm:  "I  m-all  him  dintinrtly 
a.H  a  Micinhrr  of  my  l^itin  t'htH.H,  and  an  onr  who  wan  an  (*xrrUc-nt 
.Htudnit  and  alivihitrly  rfhaltU*.  KUch  a  Httidrnt  a.s  rvrry  trac-licr 
likr5t  to  havr  in  hi.H  <-hi.H.H.  I  rt*<*idl  al-no  with  rnpcN-ial  plraiiurr  the 
niaiiy  talk.n  we  had  on  variou.n  thrnirn  out.sidf*  thr  (-hi.vHnMini,  ciftcn 
under  the  tnt's  in  front  of  Situth  ('oMc^'c.  for  wc  Intth  had  HMtniA  <»n 
CoUi'^r  II ill.  lie  impnvH.Hrd  m<*  always  as  a  youn^;  nutn  with  hi(:h 
idral.s,  niarkrd  i-arni'stiirvi  of  puqMi.sr.  and  one  wIjo  woidd  ni»t  dr.sirr 
to  t«»I«Tatr  frivolity  or  hyi»o<risy  in  himsrlf  or  iti  oth<*r».  He  had  an 
capT  ilrsirr  to  know  tin*  truth  and  was  always  ready  to  defeiul  it  in 
aciiirdaiu'e  >\ith  the  li^ht  he  hiid. 

"He  was  a  mat)  well  endowed  with  intelleetual  f|UalitieK  and  noMc 
rharart«*r.  ineapahh*  of  thinking'  or  doin^'  an  unworthy  deed.  " 

Surh,  in  harest  outliiu*.  wa.s  the  colle^'e  riN-ord  <»f  the  ^ifte<l  lad  who 
dwelt  ami  iM)n«lered  ami  saw  visions  in  Andierst  from  'K(l  to  *H4. 
In  .surh  as  he  Amherst  ^jUtries.  aiul  of  surh  she  .says  in  the  words  of 
Corneli.'i  ,.,<<.■,•<■, ,],^.^  |,,.r  s..-.-    »),,•  i  ir.'ioi.  "These  are  my  jewels." 

JosKi'll  ().   TlloMI'HON. 

FxTu\<r-^   iK'iM    M  \ii"M.^  ^  (  <  iM\!<  IN  I'l.  \i  ^.    liooK    Kill    While 
Hk  W.vh   \t  Amukk.ht 

.laiurs  Malionev  was  eihicaled  af  a  time  when  the  i-niiimon-plarr 
Inxik  was  in  the  ascemlant.  at  least  for  youn^'  petiple.  It  was  a  haven 
for  .M-attered  thoughts  and  was  prt)l»al)ly  desi^jned  ori^'inally  to  afford 
praeti<T  in  putting  thoughts  into  wonis.  James  was  inveterate  in 
his  devotion  to  his  eommon-plaee  lHH)k  and  the  following,  written 
between  his  ei^;hteenth  and  twenty-s«Mt)n«l  year.indi<ate  an  unusiially 
hi)?h  order  of  comnmn-plaee  Inxik  work. 

I  iiless  tlie  iiniid  fre<|uently  recurs  to  iI.n  ideal,  il  drnw.s<\s  heavily, 
thinkiiiL'  <'f  l>eef  an<i  monev  ancj  lands  aiul  lliincs. 


Events  and  olijeets  soun«l  the  keys  in  the  M-ale  of  Immuj?.  Iiut  there 
is  need  of  a  jjuidin^  infhienre  in  the  opinion,  so  that  there  may  l>e 
harmony  an  i«leal  though  itself  Ik*  undefuie.'  -".j  t),o  lines  of  'tis 
|fuidan«'e  foru.s  only  in  infinity. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  we  are  htit  puppets  of  the  Hivine  will. 
As  if  the  Ixird  in  some  chiMish  nuKwl  ha<l  fallen  to  ni  'I- !'   -  .j.-lK 
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In  a  sin^lt-  pail  of  uairr  is  doiiKllos  enough  clt'ctr icily,  if  dcM  loped . 
t<»  l)l:isf  tin-  lar^Tst  rdilicr  in  IIk-  world  willi  one  fierce  flash;  so  in  the 
liuinaii  will  is  enouj^h  lieree  iiilrnsity  lo  melt  away  all  ohstaclfs — 
if  mail  eliouses  to  use  it. 

Man's  heiii;^  is  in  the  lie;;iiiniii)^'  .i  void,  a  chaos,  till  his  (lod-^'iveii 
spirit  move  over  its  waters  and  says  "I-<'t  then-  l»e  li^dit."  Much  is 
said  nowadays  of  living  according  to  nature,  if  1  l>e  not  much  mis- 
taken, loaf»TS.  brawlers  and  .savages  come  as  near  this  as  any.  letting 
the  elements  of  the  soul  lie  stagnant  instead  of  struggling  and 
agonizing  l(»  rise  u])  from  the  slimy  po(»l.  oheying  the  impulse  of  the 
Ideal. 


There  is  especial  need  of  an  ideal  slaiidard  in  this  age  and  even 
in  this  countrj',  for  the  standard  is  the  dollar  mark,  which  .some 
oh.serving  men  affirm  is  the  standard,  not  only  of  money  but  of 
opinions,  morals  and  religion.  In  a  word  the  tendency  of  the  age  is 
material,  (hvelling  on  external  forms  and  surface  force  and  losing 
its  hold  on  the  spirit  of  things. 


We  hear  the  expression  "buried  in  thought.  "     What  an  absurdity  I 
Why  it  is  oidy  ])y  thought  that  we  are  really  excavated. 


Man  may  confidently  follow  his  highest  aspirations,  till  the  wild 
rumor  runil)l(>s  tiirough  the  universe,  that  he  who  incited  them,  the 
I-ord,  is  overthrown  and  Satan  reigns  supreme. 


Knowing  that  the  rosy  Wps  of  the  o])ening  bud  and  tlu'  glories 
of  the  sunset  are  but  the  reflex  beauties  of  the  jewel  of  the  .soul,  as 
the  sunlight  sparkles  upon  it.  Let  us  glorify  the  jewel  and  burnish 
it  till  it  show  its  highest  radiance,  the  Itleal. 


With  a  disposition,  sentiment,  thought,  a  new  force  is  expanding 
in  our  .soul  to  guide  acts,  to  weigh  in  determining  character. 


One  result  from  the  influence  of  the  Ideal,  is  the  purification  of 
our  motives,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  actions  and  determine 
character. 


But  who  may  tell  of  a  sacred  vision  of  the  soul  in  the  words  of 
every  day?  Who  may  catch  it  for  any  words?  'Twould  be  as  hard 
as  to  catch  the  Aurora  and  put  it  in  your  pocket. 
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To  piirj^'f  tfir  H4)iil  frtJiii  taint  of  M'lii^li  tliou^lit.  To  |nir^'«-  tlit* 
»«ml  from  tiltli  of  rvil  umrstry,  to  krrp  thr  heart  purt*  u.t  thr  <!rivpn 
snow,  the  npirit  ipurkhii^  with  ymith  even  in  a^,  thin  in  work  worthy 
of  man. 


Nuture  hiu  no  iK-auty  for  him  whoM?  heart  antl  head  are  not  pjod 
an«l  k>n«l. 

Sintf  it  is  our  liijihesl  fai-iiltirt  that  serve  the  I«|enl;  sine**  aspira- 
tiorj  is  the  service  they  nMuler  ami  not  th«*ories  ami  formulas,  whii-h 
nuK'ht  Ik*  (lan^eruus;  it  follows.  luMu-e.  that   thi>sf  who  nlrivc  after 

the     Meal    «i>ntinnally    ••mleavor     to     purify     llieir    own     iwfs     ami 
thou^jht.s  and  to  reform  others. 


All  ai:re<*  that  the  sulije<'tive  world  is  as  real  as  th«*  oltjiitive,  hut 
all  do  not  consider  that  this  implies  that  ever>'  man  is  the  ^erin  of  a 
univer?ie.  capahle  of  expanding  into  oceans,  foreiit.s  and  mountains, 
that  is  vjust  and  m>l>le  thou^'hts  and  as  the  laws  of  the  ohjtftivc 
etuiverne  to  some  mysl«'rioiis  fo«-us  ;ind  the  <|eeper  we  i>onetratc 
into  the  depths  of  nature,  tin-  mnrc  closj-ly  d«>  they  oonvcrRC  to  the 
thou^s'lits  and  aspirations  of  man  point  darkly  towanl  an  ideal,  and 
the  hi^jher  we  ascend  with  the  nolilest  natures,  fhr  nearer  wc  si"*-!!! 
to  appnuu-h  the  holy  prescMico  of  the  Ideal. 


Hut  as  njittire  otTers  perfume*!  hreczc-s.  violets  and  roses  to  the 
shapeless  blue  of  the  skies,  thus  we  should  ofTer  our  purest,  noblest 
thoughts  to  our  Ideal,  though  he  will  not  des«iMid  from  his  hij;h 
a)M>de.  in  luikcd  form  l»eft>re  our  vision.  Well  for  us.  perhaps,  that 
it  is  so,  for  were  the  mysterj'  rent.  GcmI  himself  might  burst  ui>on  us 
in  pieri'ing  splendor. 


Is  it  not  safer  to  follow  the  risin^^s  of  the  nuMin.  the  .setlint^s  of  the 
sun,  to  "fin  to  the  sea  in  ships."  tr>'  any  fier>'.  any  water>'  element, 
than  to  venture  iiixtji  that  internal  imiverse,  where  there  is  no  hei^'ht. 
no  <lepth.  yet  all  that  is  hi^s'h  or  ih'ep;  iu»  ni^ht.  no  <lay.  yet  all 
that  is  dark  or  light.  Oh.  surely  it  wiudil  l>e  madder  thaji  any  airj* 
projet't  that  ever  enlereil  the  brain  of  lunatic,  unless  we  l)elieve  there 
is  a  magnet,  true  as  ever  nee<lle  t«»  the  |M)le.  far  .safer  than  to  follow 
along  the  turnpike  of  custom. 


It  IS  said  that  the  tnnid  c^annot  act  until  it  is  awakeneil  by  the 
scn.ses.  Oh  when  will  the  nund  gniw  inde|>endent  of  this  call-lK'll 
and  mount  to  its  own  n*gions  self-incite<I? 
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It  !>>  tin-  luiliit  siiicr  llic  I  );ir\\  iiiiaii  tlicnry  t(i  spt'iik  of  (•\(Tyt  liinj^ 
as  (Iccidcd  Itv  its  rii\  inmiin'iit .  Iiv  its  ciiiKlitiiuis;  cxcnt  liiii^^  as  hold 
fast  ill  tlu'  iron  fane's  of  fat«',  until  tin*  jioor  liiiiiian  soul  cries  in  its 
stru^'gU's,  '*()  (JikI.  the  universe  is  weighing  upon  nie.  Free  me 
from  this  load." 


Swi-ot  ttie  niom'rics  shed  iiround  lis 

Hy  tlic  sii(Tf<l  past ; 
Stnmjily  fririidstiip's  ties  have  Ixmnd  us. 

One  unitod  class. 

— ./.  F.  Morff. 

I)aiilkv-in-Tiie-Dale 

.\mIIKHST,   Ma88ACHUBETT8 

Sunday,  September  .'>,  U)l.l. 
My  I)k.\u  Miss  Maiio.nky: 

I  learned  with  sincere  ^'rief  of  the  sudden  pa.ssinj^  away  of  your 
hrother.  and  my  dear  friend,  James,  l»y  telei)hone  from  Mr.  (iavin 
at  (ireenfield  to-day.  I  hasten  to  convey  to  you  my  sincere  sympathy 
in  the  loss  which  has  come  to  you. 

I  hiwv  notified  various  of  his  classmates,  and.  as  soon  as  the  details 
of  the  sad  event  reach  you,  I  wish  you  would  inform  me  of  them  and 
call  upon  me  freely  for  any  service  which  I  can  render  to  you  in  our 
mutual  sorrow. 

I  can  he  reached  here  and  can  go  on  to  Boston  at  once  if  I  can  in  any 
way  assist  you. 

Mrs.  Dakin  and  my  hoys  join  me  in  sympathy  for  you  and  your 
sister,  for  the  loss  which  has  come  .so  suddenly  to  us  all. 

Most  sincerely, 

Arthur  H.  Dakin. 
Miss  Mahoney, 

72  G  Street,  So.  Boston,  Mass. 


Amherst,  Mass., 
September  1^2,  1915. 
To  THE  Family  of  James  AL\honey. 
Dear  /V(V;/r/.s\- 
I  am  only  one  of  the  large  circle  of  James'  friends,  and  while  my 
heart  is  filled  with  sadness  at  the  thought  of  parting  with  such  a  true 
friend  as  he  was,  I  am  conscious  that  upon  you  this  bereavement  falls 
with  greatest  force.    Be  assured  that  in  bearing  this  hea\'y  cross  you 
have  my  heart's  deepest  symj)athy. 
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Jumcs  uiui  1  \vi-r«-  rhisttniilrt  ill  Atiilirrtt ,  iitiii  at  thr  rlui  (it  trisn 
iiiuii  yrar  earli  of  ns  nufi\<Ml  u  Topping  pri/r  «»f  i^i5  f«»r  ^rratr»t 
iiiiproveiiuMit  iiuitle  thiriiif;  the  year.  That  iiiipruvrinrnt  continurd 
thnni^h  his  entirt*  four-yrani'  ctmrHr  and,  an  you  (louhtlrns  rriiifiiilKT, 
he  iHH-aiiit*  tht*  h'athii|<  (in*fk  M-hohir  in  thr  chiHH,  ami  rr<-ri\ri|  on 
(*oninit*iut'ni(*nt  day  tht*  Itond  prixr  of  $I0U  for  the  fincnt  onilion 
drlivrri'*!  «>n  tht*  ( 'oinnirncfnirnt  ntajjc. 

\N  Immi  ujy  niarria^;r  cni^a^'mirnt  wjih  annount-tMl  a  frw  yrar»  a^o 
hp  wn)tc  nie  .soinr  cxqui-nitr  Vfrsrji,  full  «jf  iMK'tic  f«'lin>;  ami  l>cauty. 
TlifM*  linrs  with  thr  titlr.  "To  .lur  fnnii  .litn."  \v«Tr  pnlilishcd  in  <»ur 
rlaHnlMKik. 

I  ^'lory  with  you  in  his  carnc.Ht  triumphant  life,  and  I  prize  the 
memory  of  hi**  ^;f'n«'roiis  frirnd><liip  M:  •  ',  '  ■  mfort  y«tu  and 
^ivc"  you  poare. 

Sincfrrly  your  fricini. 


1    I    1  Si-  M    111.     M  \  ■»?*., 

l)r<tinlur  -i-i,  11)17. 
Miss  Nk.llik  M     M  \ih)\kv. 

Hoston.  .Ma». 
/Vcir  .\/i.>f.>»  Mahnnry: 

I  shouhl  \tv  ^'lad  if  any  \v«>rd  of  minr  « <niM  ado<|Uate]y  cxprr.vs  the 
jjeru'ral  apprrriation  in  which  your  lirollirr  wjis  lirM  liy  all  of  us  who 
knrw  him.  Hut  I  have  an  appreciation  of  him  \s  holly  per.sonal. 
^'ainf*<l  hy  my  intinuite  knowledge  of  his  ahility  and  worth.  During; 
thr  year  wr  were  together,  his  (piiet  persistent  search  for  the  real 
truth  and  worth  in  any  suhject  of  study,  his  appriviation  «if  what  wa.s 
fJTU'st  and  hest  in  l><M>k.s  and  men  and  thinns  were  a  continual  revela- 
tion and  inspiration  to  nic.  No  superficial  work,  no  inconii)lete 
knowled^je  couM  content  him.  No  expense  of  time  nr  effort  mattcre<i 
to  hinj  if  only  he  f^ained  hy  thenj  the  real  thin^.s  and  the  .sulistantial 
truth  he  s«)tjj;ht . 

His  earnest  spirit,  his  eaj:erne.s.s  to  tiiui  the  truth,  his  honest  and 
irjtellijjont  work,  and  hi.s  zeal  to  make  u.se  of  all  the  he.st  which  our 
commoti  college  afTorded,  and  in  it  all  his  hianu'less  life  jmwerfully 
iiifhietu-ed  me  then.  an<i  have  helped  nie  ever  since. 

\\  r,  who  knew  him,  all  of  u.s,  have  sufTered  preal  Io.h.s  hy  hi.s  untimely 
j?oinj:;  and  I  nu)re  than  they  all. 

^ Ours  very  I  nily. 

1      •'     IIk.WENS. 
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llnltrL    I'l  IIITAN 

(   I  >MMi  )N  WKAUTII    AvKNUE 

HortTUN,     U.    S.    A. 

Sci)tcml)cr  S.  li)ir). 
Dkak   Mi>^i:s   M  midnky: 

IVrinif  lilt'  to  cxpri'ss  lo  ymi  my  siiiccrr  ami  ilccp  symi)al  liy  in  your 

Sllll(l«MI    IxTfaVCIIUMlt  . 

Mr.  Maliotu'V  was  my  classmalr  at  Amiirr.st  ami  oiic  wlioiii  1  was 
proiul  to  miinlier  ainoii^  my  frieiuis  at  college  and  sinct'.  It  is  an 
especiuily  sad  coiiicideiicc  tliaf  lie  should  have  dic(j  at  my  home  as  I 
was  about  lo  visit  him  here. 

His  was  an  earnest  and  i)ur])osef\d  character  in  his  college  days 
which  developed  into  life  of  sinj^idar  charm  and  usefidness. 

The  most  profouiul  sympathy  is  inadecpiate  at  siich  a  time  Itut  it 
mu^t  lie  a  con  sola  I  loll  In  you  I  o  know  that  lie  had  lived  his  life  so  well, 

\ Cry  truly  yours. 

Sam  I..  H.   Kinsley, 
oj  ( 'nloradu  Spritig.s, 

Colorado. 

C'ouNELL  University 
College  ok  Arts  and  Scienxes 

Ithaca,  X.  Y., 
September  13.  1915. 
The  Misses  Mahoney, 

7^1  G  Street,  So.  Bostt)n,  Mass. 
J)((ir  Ladiea: 

The  news  of  your  l)rother's  death  was  a  j,'reat  shock  to  me.  1  had 
adeliiihlful  breakfast  with  him  in  AVashin^ton  last  May  and  lie  seemed 
cheerful  aiul  lia])py  and  full  of  plans  for  the  future.  When  we  parted 
I  hoped  thai  he  would  '/ivv  us  the  pleasure  of  visiliu-:  us  at  Ithaca, 
since  he  planned  to  come  in  this  direction.  Later  I  received  in  San 
Francisco  a  note  tellini;  me  of  his  ])rojected  trij)  to  the  Coast  and  of 
the  paper  he  was  to  read  before  the  National  Education  .Vs.socia- 
tion.  Had  I  received  his  note  a  day  or  two  earlier  we  miiiht  have 
met  and  perhaps  have  returned  together. 

Please  accept  my  heartfelt  sympathy  in  your  loss.  In  tliis  I  speak 
for  the  class  as  well  as  for  myself,  although  the  former  will  doubtless 
take  some  formal  action  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  With  dcei)est 
sympathy,  „.    ,.    ,,. 

When  we  were  classmates  at  Amherst  I  did  not  know  James 
Mahoney  intimately.  But  I  had  a  great  respect  for  his  ability  as  a 
student  and  thinker.  He  seemed  to  have  a  genuine  feeling  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  which  we  studied  together  and  a  remark- 
able ability  to  put  into  vivid  and  chaste  English  with  a  real  literary 
flavor  to  his  rendering.     In  our  senior  year  his  insight  and  acumen 
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ill  ^'rapl>liM^;  with  tin-  |iliil«»<»<»plii(  al  proMrin'.  w  liu  h  I'rKU-NM.r  ( lariuan 
hroii^'lil  In  our  utteatiuii  wt-n-  ri.iisiiicimw,  ati<t  aw*-  !ii;.'li  prmniM-  for 
his  future. 

AfttT  our  paths  partrd  at  AuWhThI  »i»  iShl  1  krpt  in  L.urh  with 
him  only  hy  mtasioiial  nun-tine's  or  letters.  Iwt*  or  thrtf  tinir.s  he 
!ui\s  Mrs.  Wihox  and  nif  when  on  hurrirtl  journeys  to  or  thmugh 
lloston  aiul  ra«li  nieetiiiv;  was  niarke<|  l>y  vuiie  art  of  e'rarioii>  and 
thoUK'litful  tourtesy  mi  chararteristir  of  his  jjentle  spirit.  Ills  intrrejtt 
in  nil  <l«.s.s  nmtters  and  Amherst  nmttcn*  whj*  keen  un<l  noble;  hia 
presenci'  at  our  «la-.s  reunions  never  fjiiled  to  lift  theni  to  a  little 
hi^'her  plaiu"  of  tlMHiK'ht  and  ff-elin^j.  an<l  he  had  a  rare  ^'ift  of  «  lean 
uiui  kindly  humor  whi<h  ImmiiuI  him  elo.se  even  l«»  thos*-  who.s<"  «1\m11 
in^'  place  was  nearer  the  earth  than  his  We  shall  all  miss  him  sori'ly 
throu^s'h  the  shorlriiiiiL'  \i;irs  In-fore  the  last  of  i|s  fi.Ili.ws  in  luH 
f«M)tsteps 

W      I      Wii.rox. 

In  tk<  White  Miiuntains  Wintrr  Itfsort 

Mu.ni  V      II      HK  The  I!oixtw«i«)D 

SoiTIIKHN    PiNEB 

\      ( 

.Ikkkkusi»\  HK.ni.wo''.  N     II  . 

Sei.t.iiil.rr  !».    1!»1.'». 
My    t)K\K    Ml>--    .M\llnNKV: 

Of  <'»)ur.se  the  sudden  taking  away  of  your  hmther  and  my  ela.ss- 
ninte  nuikes  the  ^'rief  douhly  luird  to  hear.  I  sincerely  share  your 
sorrow.  In  the  last  few  years  I  had  eonu*  to  kn«»w  .Iam<*s  well,  ami 
to  appreciate  the  sweetness  and  iniuite  gentleness  and  refinement  of 
his  natunv  He  wa.s  a  man  anions  nu-n.  nohle  and  manly  and  full  of 
stren^;tli  and  coura^re.  Only  a  short  time  a^'o  he  wrote  me  a  tender 
letter  after  the  loss  <»f  my  dau^'hter.  and  in  it  he  expre.vsed  a  stn»n^ 
etinviction  that  those  who  went  l)ef<»re  were  waiting  for  us.  I  am 
sure  he  is  happy  in  finding  those  who  he  .siiid  were  uaitin^  for  him. 
Vou  have  my  ten«ler  synijuithy  in  your  I"--  I  \v;vli  I  (Muld  be 
present  Saturday,  but  find  it  imiMissible 

Yours  sin«er«'ly. 

.1,  .^f  111     II      ^I'VKKOHI). 

Pajttoh'w  SrenT 
IIahvahd  CoNUHMiATinNAi.  CiirRrn 
DfiHOiorrEH,  MAwuenrRirm* 

^fv  OK  \u  ^!t•-s  Mahoney: 

I  learned  a  few  day.s  nc«>  from  Mr.  \Nard  llial  \iiu  were  to  print  for 
the  benefit  of  frientls  .s«uiie  words  of  appreciation  of  your  brother 
James. 
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\V«'  rrspi'ctftl  him  at  Aiiilifr>l  for  his  iiulepciuU'iit  sohohirshij)  ;iii(i 
fur  his  carnost  st rai^'litforward  way  of  speaking'  and  actiiif^.  He 
forinr«l  his  own  opinion  an<l  darj-d  to  stand  hack  of  it.  \\r  was  keen 
too  in  Jus  foresight  of  the  fuhirc.  taking,'  a  uich*  ran^'t-  and  a  larm' 
vision  of  afTairs. 

Allh«>  of  a  (hirrrcnt  ri'h^ions  crrrd  from  most  of  his  chiss  at  colh'j^e, 
while  <|MiftIy  maintaining'  his  (twii  faith.  \\v  was  never  lii;4ofed  or 
intrJisive  of  others'  hehefs. 

He  was  a  h)yal  memher  of  the  (lass  of  1SS|..  a  dih^'etit  schohir.  an 
iinh'fati^'ahh'  worker  and  a  warm  friend  amon^  his  feUows.  Jim 
Mahoney  was  an  honor  to  his  colh'^e  and  to  th<'  (-(lueatioiial  interests 
which  he  ahly  represented. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  genuine  courtesy  and  coniial  hosi)itality 
which  yon  all  extended,  during  Jim's  lifetime,  to  Mrs.  Weeden  and 
me  when  we  visited  your  home  in  South  Boston. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cii.MiLK.s  F.  Wkkdk.n. 
July  ^O,  l!)l(i. 

Si'uin(;field,  M.\s.s., 
December  8,  1916. 
Miss  Nellie  M.  M.vhoney. 

li  Ci  Street,  So.  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  J/j.v.v  Mahoney: 

^'our  note  informing  me  of  your  purpose  to  perpetuate  the  memorj' 
of  your  brother  throujjh  the  medium  of  a  })if»^raphical  sketch  reached 
me  in  due  season.  My  delay  in  rejdying  thereto  demamls  an  apologj' 
which  is  hereby  tendered. 

I  heartily  commend  your  undertaking  as  one,  without  (lualifica- 
tion,  well  de.served. 

Of  your  brother's  life  work  I  had  no  intimate  personal  knowledge, 
but  there  is  abundant  testimony  from  others  that  it  was  of  the  highest 
order.  My  jjrivilege  was  to  be  as.sociated  with  him  during  college 
days  and  since  graduation  to  meet  him  at  class  reunions,  and  the 
friendship  thus  gained  I  have  cherishcfl  as  one  of  my  best  possessions. 
We  in  Eighty-four  from  the  first  accepted  and  regarded  James 
Mahoney  as  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  class,  both  morally  and 
intellectually,  and  our  admiration  of  him  increa.sed  as  the  years 
went  by. 

Ilis  death  was  untimely,  but  he  has  left  behind  a  record  of  honor- 
able, efficient  and  prai.se-worthy  achievement,  most  gratifying  to  his 
many  friends. 

\'ery  sincerely  yours, 

W.xLTER  S.  Robinson. 
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K    M  M    U. 

UoarruN 

NovcmU-r  ih.  lOlU. 
My  UKAit  MiHH  Maikkvcy: 

I  am  vcr>'  ^latl  to  learn  that  you  arr  prrparinK  a  hiof^rajili y  of  Janips. 
Thf  story  of  lii.H  lifr  will  cair)'  iii.fpiratioii  aii«l  cn«i>tiraprriiciit. 

lit*  was  our  of  that  rart*  type  that  iiiiprfsM's  oti  all  ^la^^Illatt■^  and 
a.H.<MH-iatcH  till  iileal  of  sinrfrity.  (Ii-trriniimtioii  to  achieve  the  hi^'lu•^t 
in  rharacter  ainl  ineiital  lirvehtpinrnt  aii<l  of  uiLnhakahle  Christian 
faith  that  will  rfiiiain  a  nevrr-to-ltr-for^'oltcn  inspiration. 

lAiua  years  of  cIom*  a.vHoriation  iii<-rfasc<|  oiir  Iom*  and  admiration 
of  him  as  a  man  and  hrothrr. 

\Nilh  ImvsI  wislu-s. 

El>\\  M(l)    M      (iltEENE. 


The  YuiTii'ii  Companion 
ItutfToN,  MAJMAmi-nrrni 


>,   lliiU. 


M  \    i(  \u   M  I--'   M  mionky: 

It's  unusual  for  a  man  in  have  a  friend  <'t»verinj:  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  realize  ami  npj)reciate  his 
virtues  more  than  at  the  l>e^;innin^;. 

Your  brother  and  I  enti-red  colle^je  in  the  fall  <if  "KJI  and.  while  we 
never  were  very  intimate  in  j-olle^e  or  afterwards,  we  were  the  hest  of 
friends  and  fre<juently  met  always  several  times  ea<'h  year.  In 
ret-ent  years  I  have  \twu  profoundly  impre.s,sed  with  the  hi^'h  i«leals 
and  strong'  pur])o.ses  to  which  he  hehl  and  hy  which  he  j^Miidetl  his  life. 

It  was  a  very  ^jn^at  sho<"k  to  me  to  learn  of  his  death  last  fall  yet 
I  cannot  hut  feel  that  his  fifty  years  or  more  of  life  have  enri«lM"<l  the 
lives  of  those  with  whom  he  <'ame  in  contact  so  tli:il  it  can  he  truly 
.Haid  that  he  still  lives  anion^  us. 

Yours  sincer«'ly. 

(      I      Kkksky. 

BlUMKTOX,  M.\SS.. 

September  11.  ini.'>. 
Mv    l>K.M{   Mi^^   ^I\ll<l^^^ 

I  frcl  that  it  i.s  .something  which  I  owe  to  you  and  ycuir  .sister  as  well 
.•IS  t«»  myself  to  ex])ress  my  sympathy  for  y«tu  in  the  loss  of  your 
hn)ther.  ami  my  own  sa<iness  in  the  loss  of  a  friend.  It  does  not 
soom  thirty-five  years  .since  I  first  met  James,  at  ,\mher»t.  and  l>cjran 
an  a«tpiaintan«-e  whi<-h  ripened  into  friendship  which  has  ^n)wn 
clearer  through  all  these  years.  I  leanied  lon^  sintx"  what,  of  cttur.se. 
has  always  been  known  to  you.  that  he  was  one  of  the  noblest  works  of 
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( iod  a  ( 'liristiiiii  f^riit  li-iiiaii.  w  Imm  ur  'Sl  nicii  l(i\  fd.  I  iloii'l  know 
tliiit  tlir  iniiltipli<-atioM  of  wonis  roiiltl  add  to  ttiat.  Hut  lif«-  iiicaiis 
inorr  to  ii>  all  lircaiisf  we  kiirw  liim. 

I  ua>  sorry  not  to  lia\r  licfii  aide  to  rca<li  llic  lioiiir  to-day  ouiii^ 
to  a  iiiisiiiidtTstaridiiij,'  alioiit  tlic  timr,  wliicli  was  sent  to  us  as  i):'M) 
irjsfcail  of  !>.  so  I  wnil  dir»'«-tly  to  llit*  cliurcli.  It  is  not  possiMi-  for 
us  to  unilt'r>land  why  one  in  the  richest  time  of  lif«*  should  be  called 
from  his  work,  nor  can  wc  l»e  reconciled  to  it  now.  lint  it  is  my  hope 
that  you  and  your  sister  will  he  upheld  in  your  sorrow  hy  the  faith 
which  we  ha\e  that  in  CJod's  own  time  when  you  nirct  hini  a^ain  it 
will  h(>  dear.  Meanwhile  I  shall  always  remain. 
Yours  very  kindly. 

A.   \'.    \Ans,   M.   I). 


NcMHKlt    OXK    HhoADWAY 

New  Yohk  City 


January  .'5.  1017. 


My   \n:\ii  Miss   Mamonky: 

I  very  nuicli  rei,'r<'t  that  a  continued  absence  from  the  city  has  pre- 
vented me  from  makin;^'  an  earlier  acknowlcdmnent  to  your  letter 
concerning  your  j^ood  brother,  whose  untimely  and  j)rematiire  death 
hrouf^ht  so  much  regret  and  sorrow  to  us  all.  It  was  not  my  good 
fortune  to  know  him  well  in  college,  but  in  later  years  1  learned  to 
prize  his  regard  an<l  his  friendship  more  and  more,  and  I  look  back 
with  the  greatest  plea.sure  upon  the  time  when  he  first  visited  Mrs. 
Atwater  and  me  almost  twenty  years  ago,  at  our  hoiise  in  I'^ill  River, 
and  later,  only  a  very  few  years  ago,  when  we  had  a  most  delightful 
week  with  him  at  our  summer  place  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island. 

If  I  were  to  try  to  characterize  him,  I  would  say  that  he  was  an 
idealist  and  that  to  him  all  sham  was  abhorrent  and  all  untruth 
revolting.  He  always  strove  for  that  which  was  the  greatest  good 
and  allowed  nothing  to  swerve  liiin  from  the  shining  ideal  that  he 
could  see  ahead. 

I  am  sure  the  feeling  is  already  borne  in  on  many  of  us  who  were 
his  classmates,  that,  as  each  day  and  week  goes  by,  we  miss  him  even 
more  than  we  did  before,  and  at  eac-h  recurrent  reunion  the  void 
occasioned  by  his  absence  will  be  very,  verj*  great.  I  had  learned  to 
love  him  and  so  can  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  feel  an  ai)preciation  of 
your  verj'  great  loss. 

\('ry  sincerely  yours, 

Wm.    (\    .\.TW.\TER. 

Miss  Nellie  M.  Mahonkv, 

7i  G  Street,  So.  Boston.  Mass. 
WCA/E 
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\\    H    WHrruTM.  Pn-.t  II     II     Hi  rr*.  Vicw«-l*n-»t  ■  '.i-uodeh. 

Atlni  Tnr**. 
iMt^iMTiriui   or    l>l\M>iMM    kSO   Aix   I'ltrootn 
Mauiifaiturrr*  •»(  <tt4'l  •    '-"^i    Ifiiii.'*  an<l  Jr>«. 

i  M* 
IM  llulUirn  \  I.  ....      i......i..». 

H  S«qili«lutni«t.  Atuatmlani 

TrlrplKitir  TMS  <  ortUtxl 

(  ahir  "Altriltutr  ' 

Nk\v    \*oUK. 
NovcmU-r  11.  lUlO. 

I)K\JI     M|->     M   Ml'  'M   > 

It  strikt's  iiir  (hat  a  l»iojjraj)liy  of  y«»ur  lirnllwr  Jaiurs  would  Im-  a 
fiiM*  tliiuu  to  piiMisli.  Ilr  was  a  <-la'*smatr  of  miiir  ami  thrrr  was  not 
a  iiumiiImt  of  our  rlass  wlioiliti  not  with  ^'n-at  rf^'n-t  lifar  of  liin  iMMiifj 
(^llcil  from  us.  **Jiiu."  as  wc  familiarly  ciillnl  liim.  was  a  man  and 
lIuTf  i«.  Tio  irrratrr  word  in  llir  Kn^'lisli  lan^nia^'r. 

\  cry  truly  yours. 

\\       II      WllKEI.ER. 


WUXJAM    r.    KiNM.Y.    JltJ<Ji: 

County  Court  Chamben 

Kl  Paa<o  County 
CuLORADo  Spminui%.  Col. 

Jamrs  Mahonry  aixl  I  wrrr  fj'llow  students  at  Amherst  ('4»llrne. 
As  elassmatrs  we  wrrt-  l»roii^lil  into  daily  <'ontar(  with  rarh  other  and 
I  c"ame  to  know  him  (Hiiti-  intimately.  One  of  his  dominiitinj;  «har- 
aclrristir.s  whieh  impres,se«l  me  fron>  the  start  was  his  intense  love  of 
luird  work.  Whatever  he  undert«M>k  he  iH-rfornu-d  with  a  thorou^'h- 
ness  whieh  wjis  <'\eeptional.  Me  was  not  <tintent  with  mastering'  the 
allotted  tasks  of  the  djiy.  hut  he  pondered  deeply  ujMtn  the  suhjeets 
under  <tuisideration  Jind  wei>:hed  theni  from  ev<Ty  jMissiMe  |><»int  of 
view.  The  fa«-t  that  a  «'ertain  eonehision  had  Ixfii  r<'a«he«l  l»y  the 
autlmr  of  a  text-lMmk  <litl  not  .sjitisfy  him.  He  insiste<l  ujMin  rea,M»n- 
inn  the  ujatter  out  for  hiiiisrlf.  This  thoroui;hness  l»e<'ame  liv  con- 
tinued prarf  ire  a  hahil  w  hich  controlled  him  thmu^'h  lift".  It  uuirktMl 
his  Work  as  a  teacher  arul  was  ii  steppinf;  stone  to  the  lea«iership 
whij'h  he  attained  in  his  <-hosen  profession. 

He  was  end<»wed  with  m<»re  than  ordinarj*  ability,  \\ith  this 
ahility.  with  his  zeal  f<»r  a.scertaininn  underlyinff  causes.  an<I  with  his 
hahit  of  diise  application  he  ctnd*!  have  made  a  succe.vs  in  almo.st 
any  walk  of  life.  It  is  e>p«fially  easy  to  inuigine  him  as  a  su<^^e>.sfid 
physician  or  lawyer  Hut  he  sought  servitx*  rather  than  wealtli  11. 
was  ctinvin«^^d  that  he  shouhl  devote  his  talents  to  the  instruction  of 
the  y«iun^.  This  he  made  his  life  work.  an«l  he  contimu'*!  in  the 
harness  to  the  verj'end  with  c«niraf?e.  vigor  and  enthusiasm  umlimmed. 
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James  Malioiu-y  was  I<»yal  to  lln'  con".  He  \\a>  not  (Innonstrative 
in  Ins  inatincr,  hut  tlio.st'  \\  lin  wi'ir  «loscst  to  liini  well  kiirw  the  warnilli 
of  Ills  fffliiij^s  for  Ills  friends  ami  i-spccially  for  the  memhers  of  '84. 
^\  I'  wlioMirvivr  liirii  ever  regarded  liiiii  willi  llir  hij^hest  esteem.  We 
shall  forevt'r  treasure  the  rounth-Ns  |)l«-as;iiit  iin  iiiories  of  our  ass<!cia- 
tions  with  hiiu. 

W       I'      Kl.NNKV. 
Novenihrr  IS.   IDKI. 

Wn.LIAM    (J.MtD.SKH,     I).    ( ). 

40i  Stewaut  Okhck  Hi  iluinc; 

RocKIOUl).     ll.I... 

Septeinhcr  -.'1.  l!)!.'*. 
'I'liK  Mi.s.sp:s  Mahonev, 

I'i  (i  Street,  So.  Hoston. 
Ladies: 

.\.cce])t  my  heartfelt  sympathy.  We  too,  the  men  of  Amherst  '84, 
luive  lost  a  brother.  I  feel  that  1  have  come  to  kno^v  better  many  of 
my  elassmates  than  I  knew  them  when  we  were  fellow  students.  I 
shall  always  hear  in  mind  the  form  of  your  brother  trudi,'inf:  w]*  eollege 
hill  to  recitations,  patient,  cheerfid  and  determined,  with  never  a 
eomjjlaint  arising  from  his  physical  infirmity,  which  men  of  less  grit 
would  have  regarded  as  an  insu})eral)le  handicaj).  His  Irish  will 
power  and  quiet,  wholesome  sense  of  humor  saved  him  from  taking 
the  whips  and  stings  of  fortune  too  seriously,  and  enabled  him  to  get 
the  best  possible  results  out  of  his  college  course.  His  jiowerful 
handclasp  and  wholehearted  greeting  were  among  the  most  gratifying 
experiences  of  our  reunions  in  later  years.  His  poetry,  his  eloquence 
and  force  in  debate,  his  broadmindedness  and  })alanced  judgment 
made  him  in  his  maturity,  one  of  the  big,  strong  men  of  the  class. 
\Vith  kindest  regards  believe  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WiLLi.vM  Gardner. 

Xewton  Centre,  Mass., 
July  13.  1016. 
Mr  dear  Miss  Mahoney: 

It  is  a  sad  pleasure  to  ])ay  my  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
my  dear  classmate — your  brother  James. 

He  was  always  too  generous  in  his  hospitality,  loyal  in  his  friend- 
ships and  true  to  those  he  loved. 

It  was  not  until  after  my  marriage  that  we  had  a  home  in  Xewton, 
that  I  began  to  know  Jim  better  and  to  appreciate  him  at  his  true 
worth.     What  an  implacable  foe  he  was  to  graft!     He  was  almost 


Miltdiiic  ill  his  tlriiuiu'iatKiii  «>f  wntii^  r>|MM-mlly  to  rliildmi.  How 
oftrii  hu\«*  I  Mfii  him  at  whitr  heal  whrii  thr  «lrntrtirtivr  |K*rMtnahty 
caiiH*  in  hin  way.  AimI  iM|ually  iiM-aiiilriM-riit  uas  hr  when  ht*  ffit  that 
any  our  of  hi"«  fririnU  haii  lH-«-n  falM'ly  hhinuNi. 

Mrs.  \Nanl.  in  h«T  i|uirt  uay.  h»vr«l  ami  a|i|ir(*4-iatc<i  the-  nohihty  of 
his  iiatiirr  an  wril  as  thr  MMisitiviMirns  of  his  miuI.  In  many  uays 
tlifv  wvrv  kin<lrr<l  s|iirit«.  Im>|)i  i-hrrishin^  a  tiMulrr  rf|;ar<l  for  rarh 
otht'r  until  the  An^'rl  of  Drath  lK>ikon(-«i  tht*m  on\^ar«l. 

\N  hrn  Jamrs  h>st  his  miithcr,  Mrs.  War«l  wrote  to  him: 

I  li<>|M-  thMt  thu  «ill  rrmvh  >i>u  pnimptly  tu  Irll  you  thmt  wr  frri  m  trur  •urrtiw  for 
your  altlK-tion.  In  your  l«u»y.  t>«t  loiirly  life.  Ihr  oM  hontr  lin  mrr  prrriou*.  •n<t  wr 
kito«r  what  i(  niraiit  to  you  that  any  of  thrni  niu*t  lie  •na|i|H-«| 

You  Mrill  havr.  in  (hi«  in*tan<-r,  thr  i-oinfort  of  knowuiK  that  you  havr  lirrn  murr 
than  a  kihmI  »on.  a  lirvotnl  onr,  an  uiiwirmh  ami  trniirr  otw.  Tlirrr  u  no  cximlurt  u( 
any  ottirr  kin«l.  »l»rn  tW-ath  l>rrravr<i  u*  of  our  i|rarr»t. 

Moil  ^inttTi-ly  aiiii  ^yiiipnlhrlically  your*. 

E.  S.  P.  Wa«o. 

In  iiMiilInT  Irttt-r  to  him  she  wri)tf: 

"Drath  K  nalurnl— an<t  mu^l  ix   ■-.i-i"  r  in.in  nt'-. 
Ami  rlrrnni  lifr  i*  liryon<i.  an<i  (mmI  i<i  kimmI." 

Ku«*h  of  thr^'  sympathetic  frirnils  h:is  now  proven  the  phih>sophy 
of  thex*  simple  Itut  {MMietratin^  wi»r<|s 

Ka«-h  Master  for  years  James  .sent  Mrs.  \\ar<l  tin-  appropriate 
reim-mhram-e  of  fioNsers.  This  she  appn*<iate«i  >:n"atly  ami  more 
and  m<»re  as  ea«-h  Ka.sler  came  nearer  her  last  licr<-.  In  acknowledfi- 
in^  them  in  l!MM)  she  wrote: 

If  fnrnii«hip  rnran*  a  faithful.  «lcliratc.  synipatht-tio  jxiwrr  of  nc\rr  forf;rtlin^  to 
rrmrmlirr.  thru  yours  for  u»  clc!«rr\r*  to  ntnnd  mo«|rl  for  many  a  more  nhtnuixx  or  morr 
■rti«nilatr  frrlini;  I  <lon't  kniiw  whirh  f>f  us  rnjoy«  your  flowrrs  and  kind  thoU|thtJ 
the  morr.  my  hu<tl>«mi  or  I  I  ho|»r  yi>ur  Kn^trr  >»ill  i»rinji  >""  »«»mc  hrrath  of  th<? 
immortal  \u>\ir  »hi<-h  t*  nil  that  krrp*  thi«  worM  fnim  <|r^pair — or.  Ill  (pi  no  far  a«  to 
»»y.  fn»m  «iii<  i<ir.  f«ir  the  Ihoutrhlful  \«  f.ir  »hr  thoughtWv  thry  arr  na  they  arr.  ao<J 
their  gatrty  It  ««ii<lrr  tha- 

Hoth  had  that  "\\is<"r  sadnevs" — for  Ixith  wore  phy.sieally  prratly 
hampered  and  so  expandtMl  it)  sotd  ami  wis<|om.  atid  .saw  visions 
that  wen'  denii-d  to  many  a  stron^r  aixi  njon*  rti>:^ed  nature. 

I  can  rec.ill  many  a  «linner  i»f  ns  thr<H'- many  a  <|nict  evcninfj  in 
which  the  con\ersjilion  touched  and  |KMietrated  <Mvic.  Mx'ial.  spiritual 
hiihjoel.s.  as  all  of  wlii<h  th«»se  two  «jenr  friends  had  thought  deeply 
and  for  whi«h  they  ha<l  acte«|  fearlevsly.  Hoth  were  «lrenmers  and 
fijjhters.  for  of  .smh  are  the  nohlest  in  this  staj;>:erinp  worhl  «if  «Mirs. 

"But  »urh  a  tiilr  aii  movinft  •rrms  asjcrp. 
T(x>  full  for  !inun<i  ami  foam. 
WTtcn  that  which  «irrw  from  out  the  bouodlnM  drrp 
Tunvi  aipiin  home." 
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rcmiysoii  mi^'lit  lia\«'  written  \\w>c  liiirs  for  Mr^.  Ward  or  .lames 
Malioru'v.  Hotli  had  j'n'ptii-  uiulerstaiHliii^,  with  sjich  (iccp  rehfjious 
natures  that  th»'v  iiiuhTstcMMl  the  Pilot  and  His  coinniands  when 
others  could  not  read  the  sij^'iials.  I  think  it  sometimes  takes  ^'reat 
sufTerin^  to  hrin;^  out  the  nol)le>l  ideals  and  make  them  of  poignant 
value  to  humanity. 

.lames  really  <omplete<i  hi>  work,  alllioiii,'h  his  sudtjen  rro^^in^'  the 
l)ar  dill  not  make  it  seem  so. 

Kaeh  one  completes  his  work  when  he  has  li\-ed  the  limit  of  his 
]K>wers,  .lames  did  that. 

His  thousands  of  pupils  are  stimulated  hy  his  life.  His  friends  are 
eniH)l)led  hy  his  passing  their  way.  Those  who  loved  him  feel  no 
"sadne.ss  of  farewell."  He  is  the  haj)pier  for  this  broader  and  more 
won<lerful  experience. 

.Vnd  why  should  we  j,'rieve.^ 

Helievc  nic  very  faithfully  yours, 

Hp:Rnr:RT  I).  Ward. 


The  Univer.sity  ok  ("hic.voo 

DEP.VnTMK.NT  OK  PhIUJSOPHY 


Mav  ^5.   1!>1G. 


Miss  N.  M.  Mahonev, 

7*2  G  Street,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
My  dear  Mi.s.t  Mahnncy: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  sending,'  me  the  copy  of  your  brother's 
puhlieations  which  has  just  come  to  hand.  They  show  evidence  of 
his  characteristic  carefulness  and  scholarsliip  in  their  thoroughness  of 
treatment  and  will  he  a  welcome  memorial  of  the  i)rofessional  side  of 
his  life,  about  which  most  of  his  classmates  knew  too  little.  He  was 
so  modest  that  he  rarely  told  us  anything  about  what  he  was  doing. 

It  is  nearly  a  year  now  since  he  left  us  and  I  have  thought  many 
times  since  of  his  remarkable  ability  in  college.  He  was  far  l^eyond 
most  of  us  in  his  a])preciation  of  the  things  of  the  mind,  of  fine 
literature  and  tnie  .scholarship.  I  prized  his  friendship  and  shall 
prize  his  memon-  as  long  as  I  remember  anything. 
Sincerely  yours, 

•J.VMK.s  H.  TUFT.S. 

The  I'niveusity  ok  Cnic.\GO 
Department  of  Philosophy 

.July  11,  11118. 
My  dear  Miss  Mahnney: 

^^^len  I  think  of  your  brother  aii<l  my  classmate  two  pictures  rise 
almost  inevitably,  which  it  seems  to  me  suggest  two  characteristic 
phases  of  his  character  and  abilities.    The  first  picture  is  of  him  as  I 
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UHt*«l  t(i  tiHft  hint  Ml  frf<|u<-iitly  «if  a  iiitiriiiii^'.  he  oii  hi.<i  way  to  (-ha|M*l, 
I  oil  mini-  to  lin'ukfiiAt.  It  was  rhumi-trrintij-  of  )ii»  spirit  that,  vi 
far  a.H  I  kimw.  hr  never  aAketl  any  exemption  from  r|ia|M*l  UM-auM*  of 
his  hiinfiu'sH,  hr  mrrfly  ros«*  rarhrr.  Sunr  of  Ihf  n*st  of  us  uere 
frtH|ui-iitly  hitr.  1  lu-ver  knew  him  to  U*  lute.  I  think  this  is  typical  of 
his  spirit  in  liis  whoh'  life.     lie  came  ver>'  near  to  ilhistratiiif;*  Wonl.H- 

worth's    "Happy    Wjirrior"    wh ut    «»f    neffHsily.    niakrs   ^'loriotiii 

tiiuu.  A  itTtam  rt'Mjhite  trm|HT.  a  certain  atlitiidr  of  intLstrring. 
instead  of  U-inK  mu.Hten*<l  hy,  w  hat  to  othent  wouM  have  lM>en  a  handi- 
rap,  a  cfrhiiii  ih^'nify  and  s«Tioiisiirs>  all  llieM-  may  have  \mi'u  part 
of  his  natural  endowment  ImiI  tlie\  wen*  |H'rhaps  n-infore«*<|  l»y  his 
ein'unjslnnees.  At  any  rate  they  always  challenfrtHJ  my  renjiett  and 
admiraliiiii. 

The  other  pirtiin-  i«.  of  Jiini  as  in-  ii^nl  to  rise  and  translate  dreek 
in  the  Athene  riMim  in  Willislon  Hall.  .Iu>t  why  he  in  njiMx*tat(*4l  with 
this  cla.vsroom  mon-  than  with  tin-  <'lassr«Hiins  in  mathematics  or 
phihKsophy  in  which  wr  sat  top-tlicr  I  am  not  sun*.  Itnt  m»  it  is.  I 
think  it  was  in  llutt  rln.ssr<M>m  that  his  striking  aliility  iti  the  u.v  of 
lati^MiaK'i-  and  more  than  this  in  the  appreciation  of  the  shades  of 
tlionf;ht  and  artistic  expn*ssion  lirst  imprcsM-s  ni**.  Certain  it  wils 
that  althon^'h  he  excelled  in  all  his  Htiidie.H.  so  far  a.s  I  recall,  he  woh 
partii-ularly  at  home  in  the  world  of  thon^dit  and  art  which  was  j^rad- 
ually  dawninj^'  upon  tis  in  that  <lassr<Mtm.  It  was  iar^-ly  iM-yond  the 
srojje  of  most  of  us  luit  fur  liini  it  was  ]i  liU'ralion  of  .spirit  an<i  the 
Wfh'omin^;  of  kindred  mirul.  The  appreciation  «»f  thing's  of  the  miiul, 
of  line  litenilun-.  and  a  pMiuine  scholarship  which  he  showed  lure  w  jis 
an  earnest  of  his  whole  life  and  work  in  collef;e. 

^'et  in  numy  ways  I  did  not  know  him  in  collep'  none  «if  us  knew 
him  a.s  I  came  to  know  him  later  at  some  of  the  chiss  n'unions. 
\N  hile  he  could  not  enter  into  the  rou^'li  and  tundile  athletic  life  which 
nuide  up  a  coiisideraMe  part  of  our  cl.-iss  exiM'rienc-t"  while  in  <-olle>:e  he 
wa.s  one  of  the  most  active  in  contrihutinn  to  the  ^mmI  fell«»wship  and 
literary  featun-s  of  our  <la.s.s  reunions.  In  particular  his  [Mtem  at  <me 
of  thcM-  reunions  wa.s  l>y  far  the  stron^'est  note  that  has  iMt-n  struck  on 
any  of  the.M-  (M-casions.  Its  intcrpn-talion  of  the  men  and  values  that 
we  cherished  hrou^'ht  us  all  nearer  tonetlnT  in  a  common  lx»nd  of  hijrh 
thoti^'ht  and  nolile  feelin^r.  I  prizccl  his  frientlship  and  shall  always 
priz«*  his  menn»n» . 

Yours  sincerel\ . 

■'   \M  t    -      II         TflTS. 

•  Worrlswnrt h  «  "i  hmmrlrr  <>f  tbr  li«pp\  \Narri.>r     (n  win.  li  rr<.fr«»<,r  Tuit*  Ailvrrit 
>  appr Oiled. 
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(  ll\|{\(    I  IK    Ol      Tin:    II  \l'l"»     U  MJKIOU 

\Vhi>  is  till"  huppy  Warrior?     Who  is  In* 

Thut  every  iiuiii  in  iiriii.H  .sliotiM  wish  to  \n'? 

—  It  i.s  the  generous  Spirit,  wlio,  when  hrou^ht 

ArnonK  the  tusks  of  reiil  Hfe.  hiith  wninjjht 

I'pon  the  plan  thiit  pleiiM-ti  his  Ixtyish  thonf{ht: 

WhoM-  liij^h  eniieavors  are  an  inwanl  li^ht 

Tlial  makes  the  path  iM-fon*  him  always  hri^ht: 

Wlio.  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 

What  knowle<|j;e  can  (HTform,  is  ilili^'ent  to  learn; 

Ahiiles  l>y  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  tliere, 

lliit  makes  his  moral  l)ein>j  his  prime  care; 

Who.  <l(M»me(i  to  jfo  in  company  with  I'ain, 

And  Kear,  an<l  UhxHJshed.  miserable  train  I 

Turns  his  necessity  to  jjlorious  piin. 

In  faiv  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 

Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower; 

Controls  tln-m  and  sulxlues.  transmutes,  iK'rcavcs 

Of  their  l>ad  in(luenc-e,  and  their  f;ood  ri'ceives: 

By  objects,  which  niijjht  force  the  soul  to  abate 

Her  fet'ling.  rendered  more  comj)assionate; 

Is  placable — because  occasions  rise 

So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice; 

More  skilful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  pure. 

As  tempted  more;  more  able  to  enrlure. 

As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress; 

Thence,  also  more  alive  to  tenderness. 

— 'Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason;  who  depends 

I'jion  that  law  as  on  the  liost  of  frienrls; 

Whence,  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted  still 

To  evil  for  a  giiard  against  worse  ill. 

And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  Ijest 

Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest. 

He  labours  good  on  good  to  fix,  and  owes 

To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows: 

— Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command. 

Rises  by  open  means;  and  there  will  stand 

On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire. 

And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire; 

Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 

Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim; 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 

For  wealth,  or  honours,  or  for  worldly  state; 

Whom  tliey  must  follow;  on  whose  head  must  fall. 

Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all: 

Whose  powers  she<l  round  him  in  the  common  strife, 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 

A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace; 

But  who.  if  he  lie  callerl  upon  to  face 

Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind. 

Is  happy  as  a  Lover;  and  attired 

With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man  inspired; 
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An<l,  thn*ucti  iIm-  lM-<trt  u(  (••utlxt.  Ln-|>*  tltr  U» 

III  t-aliniM-u  lUAilr,  aliii  wrrm  m\ukl  \u-  fiirr*a«  . 

Or  if  «n  uitrilirt-tnl  (-all  •u«^^pr«l. 

Cumr  wlirn  it  will,  u  rc|u*l  to  titr  nmi 

— Ilr  wImi,  tlMiuxtt  thiu  rtuiiK>U  a*  »ith  «  ■riitr 

Ami  faculty  f<ir  ■tunu  aiwi  lurliuiriKv. 

I*  yrt  a  S<>ul  wlunr  tiui«trr-liia<i  Iraa* 

To  holli'  '    '  •  ^ir«. 

Swrrt  II 

Arr  at  In*  iM-art.  .<. 

It  14  hit  ilarlint;  |m-  ,  '      ' 

Mnrr  liravr  fur  llii«.  tliat  l>r  liatli  iiiurh  tn  |o\r 

"l\%,  liiially.  thr  Man.  wlm.  Iiftnl  liicli^ 

( 'oiiapicuou*  ol>;r<-t  in  a  Natiun't  ryr. 

Or  Irft  untliou|{itt-<>(  in  ulwrurity. 

Wlio.  with  a  tuwartj  or  untowani  l<>i 

l*nH|)rniii<i  <ir  aiivrrnr.  to  hi<  wi«li  or  ii<>t 

I'lay*.  ill  tlir  many  ^nm  of  lifr,  that  tinr 

Wlirrr  «hat  lir  iiuMt  lioth  valur  inu*t  l«r  wi>n: 

\Miuin  nrithrr  <hn|«r  <if  danf^r  can  <ll«tn«y. 

Nor  thought  of  triiilrr  li«p|>inriu  lirtmy, 

Who.  not  rtinlml  that  foniicr  worth  utainl  fn»t. 

I^Milm  foraanl.  |»rnicvrrinj{  to  the  la*t. 

Kr»»m  well  to  licttrr,  ilaily  iielf-«urj»**t : 

Who.  whether  praLM>  of  him  miut  walk  the  earth 

For  ever,  and  to  nohle  der»U  Rivr  liirth. 

Or  he  matt  fall,  to  %\rc\t  without  hi*  fnmr. 

And  leave  a  dead  iinpn>fit«Mp  name  - 

Fin<U  <i>mfort  in  hiia^rlf  nnil  in  Um  cauv; 

And.  while  the  mortal  mi«t  i*  jfalhrrinjf  ilmw* 

III*  hreath  in  ronfi«len<-e  oi  Heaven'.*  applnute: 

ThU  in  the  happy  Warrior;  this  i«  He 

'ri,..i  .-v.-ri.   \tnn  in  nnn*  nhould  wi»li  •->  •-• 

H'Uliam  n'ordtwortk. 


W()l<(  KSTKIi.    M  A-v,  . 
NovrmlxT  iH,  1915. 
My  dear  Mi.hs  Maiionev: 

It  was  cxlnMurly  tlioti^litful  in  you  to  w  rilr  inr  nf  t  lir  dratli  «>f  your 
hrotlirr  .Faujrs.  I  liad  rrad  a  linrf  \v«»nl  in  thr  iM'Us|»a|M>r  hut  saw  no 
mention  of  his  kindrr*!.  ciso  I  shoiihi  hnvp  written  y<»u. 

I  knew  him  first  in  ioHrfje  as  a  finr  incnihfT  of  the  Class  of  'Hi, 
which  I  hrUfvr  has  hi*en  the  most  fjenuinely  ami  wisely  enthusiastic 
of  all  .\mherst's  rlns<«os.  Then  I  knew  him  when  hr  was  a  teacher 
here  in  Worcester.  In  the  hiter  years  our  me<'lin^'s  have  l>een  less 
frr«|uent.  chiefly  at  .\mherst  and  at  j:atherin>;s  of  .Vmherst  nien.  His 
sweetness  of  teinjierainent  and  thon>u>jhness  and  simplicity  of  his 
scholarshiji  have  impressed  me  most.  lie  had  l»ecn.  as  I  have  .seen 
him.  a  man  of  most  stimulating  and  elevating:  influemv.  It  must 
have  been  a  rare  privilege  t<i  have  l>een.  as  a  stuflent.  under  his 
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tuition.      Ili^   I(l^^    will    l>t'   felt    most    scn cn-ly    liy    lliosr   luilsidr   jii.s 
family. 

IMeasf  actrjil    my   ^iiiccn'sl    sympatlix    iii    the  ^'ri-al    hcrtavfimnt 
u  liicli  yoii  fed. 

( "oniially  yoiir.'^, 

Auriii  li   1*.   Urea;. 
Tit  Miss  Ni.i.i.n;   M.   M  \iio.\kv. 


320  West  KSd  Stueet.  New  York  City, 

Sei)tcin])er  I'i,  lOl.'i. 
My   dkau   Mi>^  Ma  honey: 

Tlic  shocking  news  of  your  hrollicr's  death  was  sent  me  the  j)ast 
week  hy  Helen  Cooke.*  It  came,  as  you  ran  inuigine.  as  an  utter 
surprise.  I  fancied  him  as  hardy,  if  not  vi^'orous,  and  pxxl  for  a  green 
ohl  age.  And  now  his  brilliant  career  is  over.  I  wish  I  might  have 
seen  him  oftener,  for  every  visit  was  an  intellectiud  treat. 

The  blow  to  you  and  your  sister  must  he  a  crushing  one,  to  you 
both  I  .send  my  heartfelt  symjjatliy.  Jim  was  a  rare  man — strong 
and  brave,  as  well  as  brilliant. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  E.  Towek. 

*A  .Nortli  Hrookfuld  friend. 


Washington.  1).  C, 

October  28,  1915. 
My  dear  Miss  M.vhoney: 

I  received  the  news  of  your  ))r(tther's  death  with  the  scn.se  of  per- 
sonal loss.  I  have  known  him  slightly  for  a  number  of  years  and 
always  enjoyed  meeting  him.  but  it  was  not  until  last  winter  that  I 
got  clo.se  to  him,  and  then  how  fine  he  was.  lie  was  a  fine  t\'])e  of  an 
Irish  gentleman  (and  there  is  nothing  better).  Proud  of  his  race  and 
proud  of  his  religion  but  broad  and  tolerant,  with  a  scorn  of  anything 
base  or  mean. 

I  u.sed  to  see  him  walking  with  that  lame  foot  of  his,  nnc(imi)laining 
and  with  undaunted  courage  and  a  gentle  and  winning  smile,  and  it 
always  seemed  to  me  an  outer  symbol  of  the  way  in  which  he  walked 
through  life,  undaunted  and  brave  and  smiling  to  the  end. 

I  hold  it  high  ])rivilege  to  have  had  hiiu  as  a  friend,  and  I  senfl  to 
his  sister,  to  whom  his  loss  must  be  irrej)arable.  my  sincerest  sympathy. 

Faithfully  yours. 

RoL.vND  Cotton  Smith. 
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IV.It-SONM.ITV    AND    ITH    EvOLrTION"    IN    ('llAUA(TER 

TIioukIi  thr  liravriJH  ruin  thrir  iMUiiity  uml  tlir  rarth  ix  liravy  with 
rifhi*>  ami  iiiuii  i?*  strung,  yet,  yoar  l»y  yrar.  iiiillioiiM  arr  ^roaniii^  with 
want,  with  »iii  aiul  iiumtj'.  (iovcriiiiHMit  ha.n  Infii  hhiiiUMi;  lapital 
has  l»<iMi  l)h(iiu*«|,  aii«i,  iiow  .  cnvirniiincnt  iH  naiil  to  )h*  thr  raUM*;  a 
hhiid  ih*iiioii,  who  iiiak(*>t  miiiu*  ihf  "  fittr.st."  ami  1»U*.hm«>i  thrrii  in  their 
"survival,"  rnaki-n  othrrs  unfit,  and  iTUHhrj*  thrni  without  nwrt-y. 

No  in<l<'|H*ni|«*nt  powi-r  is  ^'ranttMl  to  thr  individual  \\v  urv  nhown 
our  kinship  to  thr  hnitrs;  \vr  arr  analyr.rd  into  carlMin.  nitrof;rn  and 
oxy^;iMj  and  rvrn  our  srlf-<'onM'iousnr.H.H  is  dr<-larrd  to  l»r  hut  a  {)haM> 
of  thr  unknown,  a  j^'hostly  phrnonirnontiuttrrin^'ovrrthrunknowahlr. 

If  this  Ik*  all  tlxTr  is  to  man  thru  Irt  thr  world,  thr  ilrsli  and  thr 
tlrvil  rnvironmrnt  havr  thrir  way.  I.rt  us  jror  at  thr  phrasr.  "  Ntihil- 
ity  of  manh<K(d  ";  Irt  usM-ofTat  thr  <-«)nunand.  "  IVaisr  (iod  ";  Irt  u» 
nuM-k.  and  with  our  rmpty  nunkrrj'  sink  l»a«k  into  thr  Mark  unknown. 

Hut  to  whom  unknown?  Shall  wr  rail  it  "void?"  \\u\  v«»id  of 
what?  ilas  full  or  rmpty,  iinitr  or  intinitr,  man.  (io«l  or  unknowahir 
any  mmnin^;  rxci-pl  to  a  prrs4tnjil  individual  mind?  Blot  prrwmality 
fnim  thr  univrrsr  atul  you  hlot  not  only  thr  univrrs**  and  rnvin)n- 
mcnl.  hut  yoii  Mot  thr  vrry  art  of  Mottin^'.  Howrvrr  m>i<h  rnvirtin- 
mrnt  and  rarr  may  infhirm-r.  wr  think-,  not  as  rnvironmrnt  and  rar<", 
hut  as  individuals. 

It  is  hy  thr  inlrinsir  worth  of  individual  mind  that  wc  <lr<larr  thr 
existence  t)f  thr  universr.  and  rare.  If  the  w<irld  dors  not  exi.st  w  ith- 
out  us — as  some  philosophers  .say  if  there  is  nothing  hut  self,  then 
thr  splendor  of  thr  jrwrl.  thr  IxNuity  of  tlu'  flowrr  and  the  ntllin^ 
.systems  of  ihr  sky  arr  hut  thr  .s<'lf  r»*vralin^'  lo  srlf  its  nntivr  j:m<*c, 
|)owrr  ami  nohility. 

.\nd  if  thr  world  rxisl  without  us  as  ron.s<-iousnrss  and  common 
sense  ilr<Mdr  still  it  is  rrrtain  that  we  can  know  the  universe  only  as 
we  Ihink  it.  rtM-onstnict  it  within  the  lofty  spaces  of  the  min<l;  and 
still,  the  Rem.  thr  flowrr  and  thr  rolling'  systems  of  the  sky  arr  .self- 
rrvelations  of  native  ^ra<*e.  |M»wrr  and  nohility. 

As  (iod  is  Constnictor  of  thr  universe  and  of  the  individual,  so  the 
indivithial  himsrlf.  ln-in^r  in  thr  inui^r  of  (iod.  is  Heoonstnictor  of  the 
universe  and  sv\i  drvrloprr.  Nay.  in  rrally  thinking!,  in  reconsl met- 
ing the  world,  we  self-develop;  a  jrenuine  thou^'ht  is  not  mere  mental 
prni*ption.  hut  rxtrnds  int«»  thr  dr])ths  of  thr  moral  and  spiritual. 

A  nrw  thought  is  a  nrw  htuntain  of  vip»r.  a  new  life  hursting  up 
thmti^h  the  s«»ul.  (ireat  thinjjs  are  allied  t«i  prrat  thoughts:  even 
slaves  shoulil  hr  krj>t  in  dungiNins  and  hovrls.  whrrr  they  may  not 
see  the  mountains  and  the  high  vatilt  of  heaven  lest  their  souls 
expand  and  they  hurst  their  chains. 
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^llu^  the  p<it«'Mli;il  of  self,  the  possibility  of  self-development  is 
^rt-at.  IJut  tlicrr  can  hr  no  rrcoiist ruction  and  no  (l<'vclo])nient. 
r\rfpt  as  tluTt*  exists  within  the  self  a  j)lan  of  (i«'V('lo|niH'iit ,  a  deep, 
lioly,  <i'ntral  ((HInI  rutt  i\  »•  t  liow^lit .  in  a  wnrd,  an  iiiral  tlidnj^ht; 
wliicli  is  not  sonic  line  fan<-y  «if  a  scntinn'nlal  youth;  not  a  fair,  hut 
distant  shape  of  hcauty,  with  snowy  form  and  anj^el  eyes,  hut  it 
exists  within  the  nature  of  the  nohle  and  also  of  the  base. 

It  is  the  birthri^'ht  of  man;  ^rantin^,'  dij^nity  to  luiman  nature, 
honor  to  him  who  works  it  out  in  organic  living,'  character,  and  mean- 
ness to  the  conscious  wretch  who  rots  away  in  sloth  and  vice.  It  is 
that  which  makes  the  ages  bow  in  reverence  before  an  act  of  heroism; 
it  is  the  selective  standard;   and  urges  to  public  and  private  reform. 

To  ac«iiiiiplish  this,  to  incori)()rate  by  living  acts  the  noble  thought 
into  the  body  personal  and  the  body  politic,  recjuires  stern  effort,  a 
constant  use  of  the  conscious  will-power,  the  personal  energy. 

And  let  no  man  think  his  blood  so  pure  that  he  may  dei>end  uj)on 
that ;  if  he  will  trace  his  ancestry  a  little  way  he  will  find  the  blood  of 
thieves  and  .savages  flows  thro\igh  his  veins.  Many  a  rascal  has  been 
a  patrician.  But  let  no  man  think  his  blood  .so  villainous  that  he 
must  de.s])air,  for  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  ^Vhile  he  has  one 
honest  thought  his  owii,  while  he  can  consciously,  of  himself,  strike 
one  honest  blow,  he  has  the  power  to  exalt  his  nature.  Many  a  true 
man  has  been  a  plebeian.  Not  for  us  is  it  to  quibble  wlicther  our 
wills  be  free;  if  we  feel  within  our  being  a  power  which  we  know  we 
may  or  may  not  exercise,  then  our  will  is  free,  or  consciousness  is  fal.se. 

In  a  single  drop  of  water  there  is  prol)ably  enough  electricity  to 
melt  mountains.  Who  will  .say  what  power  the  conscious  self,  the 
self-developer  may  not  reveal?  If  we  whine  about  our  weakness,  and 
show  our  craniums  and  tell  our  pedigrees  and  declare  we  are  too  weak 
to  do  anything,  we  fulfill  our  expectations  and  do  nothing.  But  if  we 
swear  upon  our  soul  that  we  are  strong,  that  we  will  .siiffcr  and  will 
conquer,  we  trill  suffer  and  will  conquer,  though  death  be  the  trophy 
of  victory.  Yet  in  this  homely  life  of  ours  not  with  one  transcendant 
bound  can  the  soul  reach  its  ideal.  Hour  by  hour,  moment  by 
moment,  calmly  and  sternly,  crushing  petty  cares  and  fears,  j)urging 
away  the  filth  of  evil  ancestr>',  purging  away  the  filth  of  evil  habit, 
drawing  life  and  love  from  race  and  environment,  gladness  from  the 
morning,  vigor  from  the  sun,  sternness  from  death,  rebounding  vigor 
as  we  pay  forth  love  and  gratitude  to  God  and  man,  rejoicing  in 
difficulties,  the  will,  the  active  agent  in  self-(levelo])ment  moves  to  its 
goal;  finely  seconded  in  its  efforts  by  the  reflex  action  .system,  as  it 
radiates  from  the  central,  personal  energy,  it  reacts  with  equal  vigor 
upon  the  self;  an  act  is  repeaterl,  a  habit  is  formed,  and  the  man  is 
revolved  in  a  self-ordained  orbit.  But  energy-  is  wasted  in  vain,  no 
real  character  is  formed,  nothing  but  loathsome  egotism  and  selfish- 
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ness  IS  ^aintriJ.  uiileM  thr  iiuiii  riitpluy  hirt  ^ntHiiig  |x>wcr«  in  pure 
hrurttMl  luiUfsty.  Willmiit  thit  (|uirkfiiiii(;  Hiiu-rrity  which  prol>eii 
into  tilt*  Miiil  of  life,  our  h«>urt<i  within  iit  lK*4-itrnr  tirud  heartii.  our 
thouKht.H  Imhhjiiu*  tleud  thuii^htji  and  our  hvc«t  uiouUlcr  away.  Look 
into  nliallow  ryc-H  uiid  Imrrrn  fut-tv<t,  hnik  into  thi*  hU*a(-hin(;  livrn  of 
whitf-hairfd  hyiMwritrji  aii<l  -.hiny  pntrd  rHM-atli,  and  mi*  thi*  drtiola- 
tion  of  dishoncHty,  iMiwn  tliick  with  lir<i.  lAen,  licit,  lien,  until  the 
hoinr.  thr  chun'h.  the  .state*,  art*  crawling'  with  vih*  thing's,  and  we 
ahiiost  look  to  Ilt*avt*n  for  a  thuiid<T-lMilt  to  turn  thfiii  inti>  du.tt; 
and,  oh,  how  our  hfart.H  In-at  hif;h  at  the  hravr  and  honrnt  mjuI  in 
.Hf«»rn  of  wealth  and  worldly  power,  sprjikinj:  out  its  l)<»M  tnith  tr» 
thf  a^fs. 

Tlu'M*  an*  tin*  pt*rHonal  t*It*nu*nt.H  in  tin*  t*volution  of  tharartcr;  the 
.stn)n^'  will  linkfd  to  thr  lofty  thought  in  honrst  sintrrity.  Antl  it  i« 
a  glorious  tiling  to  unfold  thr  powers  of  our  l>t*in^  and  ^tow  .strong 
)H*iu*ath  thr  .sun  of  lu*avt*n.  to  ftvl  tin*  ^dadnr.s.s  of  nfw  .str<*n^rth,  in  the 
brain  an<l  nt*w  purity  in  tht*  In-art ;  tin*  vcr>'  l)irds  and  firlds  in  .spring 
frt'l  thr  j«»y  of  ni-w-lM»rn  >;n>win^  lift*.  an«i  why  should  rutt  tht*  joy  «if 
num  Ik*  ^rfnt  as  ht*  con.sfiou.sly  a.s.si.st.s  in  hi.s  f;n»wth  of  character? 
And  when  wo  havt*  done  our  lM*.st.  man  hy  jnan,  an«l  man  with  man. 
then  wt*  may  sternly  lilanu*  <-apilal  ;iinl  i.'«>\  rrnnu'iif  :ind  enviniiimenl 
if  there  Im*  any  failure. 

Some  .siiy  there  is  no  (M»d  in  llra\iii  ;iii.i  im  lifr  herrafter  If  this 
l>e  sti.  yet  e'er  we  sink  down  into  nothin^'iiess.  wt*  niay  jiroutlly  precl 
our  mni\  aftt*r  its  stn»n^j  en»leavor  with  "Well  done  my  heart."  But 
if  (lod  .still  rt*i^rns,  we  think  He  will  he  ^'lad  that  men  art  like  men. 
iind  will  siiy:  "Well  done,  ^'oiul  antl  faithful." 

J  \MK.S    M.MIONEY. 


(  IIAP'I'IIR    V 

I  Jititlijiil  i'  ritiid  (.V  the  true  immjc  iif  llir  Driti/." 

Thrice  hlc.sl  whone  liven  arc  faithful  prai/er.i, 

W'ho.se  Unrn  in  higher  lore  endure; 
ll'hat  noiih  pun.ie^^n  themnelres  so  pure. 
Or  is  there  blessedness  like  theirsY 


There's  nothing  dark,  beUnc,  abore. 
Hut  in  its  gloom  I  trace  thy  lore. 
And  mecldy  wait  that  moment,  when 
Thy  touch  shall  turn  all  bright  again! 

The  turf  shall  be  my  fragrant  shrine; 
My  temple.  Lord!  that  arch  of  thine; 
My  censer's  breath  the  mountain  airs. 
And  silent  thoughts  my  only  prayer. 


■Tennyson. 


— Moore. 


— Moore. 


Letters  from  People  Associated  with  IIi.m 

St.  Ann's  Rectory 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 

My  dear  Miss  Mahoney: 

Let  me  say  a  word  of  sympathy  to  you  for  the  loss  of  your  brother 
who  was  a  very  dear  friend  to  me. 

CathoHc  life,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  has  been  poorer  since 
the  day  the  wires  flashed  from  the  West  that  Professor  James 
Mahoney  was  dead.  The  friends  who  knew  him  best  and  loved  him 
most  had  heavy  hearts  that  hour,  and,  save  where  the  goodness  of 
God  and  mellowing  time  assuage  the  sense  of  loss,  have  much  of  the 
burthen  yet. 

He  was  a  rare  man, — one  from  a  thousand.  A  ripe  .scholar  was  he, 
a  fast  and  tnic  friend,  and.  in  defense  of  right  and  hate  of  wrong,  as 
fearless  and  as  kniglitly  a  man  as  ever  rode  with  couched  lance  and 
visor  down. 

I  have  iieard  James  ^L•lhoney  in  public  discourses  and  marvelled 
at  the  depth  and  accuracy  of  his  utterance.  I  sat  with  him  for  hours 
afterwards  in  the  freedom  and  friendship  of  my  study  and  marvelled 
the  more. — so  learned  was  he,  so  .sure  and  firm  his  advance  as  he 
warmed  with  his  theme.     It  was  said  of  Father  Faber  that  he  could 
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li(;ht  up  (lark  al)y<><<«*i  of  thmi^'lit  ai  t>y  a  li^'litiiiti),'  Dasli.  Jaiiir« 
MulioiH*y  lia<l  H4Miu'thiii^  of  that  .•uiiiir  |MiWfr,  he  \\a.i  wtiiulrrfully 
tlluininatiiig  when  his  hi*iirt  uiul  iniiitl  wrrr  huniiii);  with  the  hive  uf 
hi.H  work.  lit*  wat  iiiantrr  of  (irnnaii  aii<l  of  itio>t  of  thr  Hotiiaii 
loii^;»u*H,  hrhl  (ifrinaii  I  luvrrMly  «h-j;r«*f>  in  inathi'iimtio.  ami  was 
fttiiiihar  with  (irtn-k  ami  Ijititi  a«  most  trachrnt  of  our  tluy  arr  with 
thr  onliiiary  lilrraturr  of  o»ir  own  tonjnuv  All  thii  with  a  native 
enrrjjy  ami  a  tiri*lrs«.  !o\r  «»f  lalMir.  luiuh-  hitn.  in  an  rniinciit  ticj{rcr, 
what  I  have  calif)!  hini,  a  ri|H*  M'holar. 

()n<f  JanifH  Malion«'V  t«M)k  you  to  hit  hrart  in  fritMuUhiii  lir  wouM 
havr  y«»ur  ^Jrow  tlu-rtv  ^  ou  hcrainr  part  of  hiniM-if.  aiiil  no  roiirtcou.i 
lovrr  fvrr  .sought  for  Iuh  la<ly-lovr  niorr  drlicatr  ami  tender  wayM  of 
luaniffstin^'  pn-f«'rrnce  than  <li(l  \\v.  <tt.stly  aixl  rare  InMiks.  lH>autiful 
llowiTs  on  o4-<-ii>ions  tlmt  wrre  .Hiirretl  to  you.  a  pi<-turf  with  a  historj", 

anything'  atui  rvrrjthin^  that  muhl  sp<Mk  to  you  of  him. 

In  stran^;r  contrast  to  thi.s  ^cntlcncs.s  wa.s  the  flaming'  licr«Tnes.«t  of 
his  hale  for  a  lie.  a  wnui^  to  the  <lcf«'m-elr.H,s,  or  trcaclu-ry  in  any  form. 
Then  tlir  whole  num  wa.s  tran.sformed.  Ili.s  sp«'e<h  could  l>e  vitriol, 
his  eye  full  of  li^'htnin^'s.  and  were  he  an  armed  man  in  other  and 
older  times  his  sword  would  have  workeil  havo<-  amon^  the  oppressors 
«if  till-  weak  .l;lm<•^  Mahoney  had  a  hot  and  turbulent  heart  l»y 
nature;  he  was  >;enth'  unspeakaMy  wlu-n  he  saw  (iod  ami  ri^'ht  an«i 
tnith  in  contn»l.      May  (iod  rest  him' 

\  cry  truly  vours. 

J.vo.  .1     M.  Cov. 

Aix  SocL«"  Ritrrom 

M-ltl  %(.!•  ih.l.M.    M  A.H.H. 

Novemher  iH.   lOlfi. 
My  I)K\k  Mis.'*  Mamonky: 

In  sen<lin^r  to  you  my  estimate  of  vcttjr  clear  hrotlier's  character.  I 
fei'l  that  I  am  doin^  the  one  .servi«-e  w  hich  he  wouM  ask  fntm  a  friend. 
if  his  silent  tonjfiK*  eouhl  speak.  I  n.selfishne.ss  .so  stn)nfjly  chnmcter- 
ized  him  that  in  the  it»lerclmn>:e  of  friendly  conf'xience  one  seemed 
ever  warned  against  speaking;  to  him  the  word  of  praise.  As  deeplv 
rootc.j  iM  liis  nattire  wa.s  another  virtue — hi.s  <levotion  to  youn»elf  nn<l 
your  sister.  In  life  he  would  have  his  ^ichmI  <pialities  and  dee<ls  speak 
for  themselves.  Now  at  last  <»ne  may  write  the  word  «>f  genuine 
esteeu)  and  feel  that  it  wnuld  he  the  wish  <»f  our  <leparte<l  one  to  have 
a  friemi  hrinp  such  a  word  to  lM»th  of  yo»i  to  comfort  you  in  y<nir 
lonelinens. 

Years  hmiight  to  otir  friend  increase  of  efficiency  in  his  eho.'ien  call- 
injf.  We  to  whom  he  came  in  the  e.irly  'Hfl'.s.  fresh  fn»m  signal  aca- 
demic achievement,  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  %ve  were  tin-  hrst  to 
.lit  before  thi.s  great  tea<'her.      It  was  given  to  us  to  receive  of  the  first 
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fruits  of  that  mind  atlaiiu'  with  fiithusiasin  to  ^ivp  unto  others  from 
out  its  treasures  an«l  t«)  impart  to  y«)>in^'  minds  his  own  passionate 
h)ve  of  study.  In  his  h)n^  j)e(hi^o^'ical  career  anions'  the  tliousiinds 
who  d«-em  it  an  lionor  to  have  heen  tau;,'ht  liv  him,  |)»'rha])s  no  jxipils 
are  indehted  so  lar^'ely  to  him  as  we  who  were  privih*ged  to  make  up 
his  first  ehiss.  At  that  peri«)d  «»f  his  early  fervor  the  youthfid  teacher, 
ambitious  to  succeed  in  liis  cliosen  profession,  hent  every  eiuTj^'y  to 
have  success  stamped  upon  the  first  work  assigned  to  him.  From 
the  hejjinnin^  he  ^ave  i)r()mise  of  tlial  eminence  as  an  educator  to 
which  fie  came  in  after  years.  It  .seems  now  a  far-olF  <hiy  since  we 
first  f^reeted  our  yo\ithful  teacher,  but  we  have  not  forgotten  and  will 
not  forget  James  Maiioney.  His  was  a  character  too  strong,  a  mind 
too  jiifted,  a  heart  too  benevolent,  not  to  have  left  an  imj)ress  for  all 
time  upon  t)ur  younj;  lives.  Our  .school-boy  admiration  of  his  j^ifted 
mind  underwent  no  di.s.solution  when  years  brought  us  maturer  jiidg- 
ment  and  larger  experience.  How  welcome  to  me,  as  one  of  his  early 
pupils,  the  word  that  often  came  of  the  increasing  reputation  in  his 
profe.ssion  conceded  to  him  by  impartial  minds  in  the  city  of  his 
ado|)lion. 

The  interest  of  my  teacher  in  me  and  my  resi)ect  for  iiim  rijjened 
into  a  friendship  which  grew  stronger  with  the  years  and  continued 
imtil  death  called  him  away.  In  that  friendly  intimacy  T  knew  him 
as  few  have  known  him.  It  revealed  the  high  standard  of  rectitude 
which  he  set  for  himself  and  for  others,  the  moral  convictions  from 
whicli  he  would  not  be  shaken  at  any  cost,  the  clean  white  life  of  this 
noble  man.  One  distinctive  cpiality  characterized  him:  His  con- 
tempt for  dishonesty  in  any  fornu  aTid  to  this  many  of  his  acts  and 
words  may  be  referred  for  their  ex])lanation.  S<nii)idously  upright 
himself,  he  exi)ected  as  nnich  from  others.  Compromise  with  the 
faintest  semblance  of  dishonesty  was  abhorrent  to  him.  However 
much  Ids  heart  was  set  upon  an  object  worthy  of  honorable  ambition 
and  pursuit,  it  lost  its  value  to  him  if  it  must  be  gained  through  the 
devious  ways  of  truckling  to  men  of  baser  moral  fiber.  This  attitude, 
a  rebuke  to  others  who  were  wont  to  shade  their  acts  for  temporal 
gain,  brought  back  u])on  him  the  common  charge  of  denounced  insin- 
cerity that  he  was  unpractical  and  "temperamentally  unfit."  He 
heroically  resented  the  unjust  im])utation,  the  while  he  grew  in  the 
esteem  of  his  friends  who  api)reciated  his  high  j)urposes  and  moral 
worth.  He  discerned  the  ignoble  in  others  to  .shrink  from  it;  when  it 
f)ecame  obtrusive  he  unmasked  its  hollow  ])retense.  This  trait  may 
not  have  brought  him  worldly  advancement;  dull  resignation  would 
have  earned  him  more;  l)ut  this  sensitiveness  to  moral  lapse  in  others 
and  the  courage  to  rebuke  it  revealed  the  high  sense  of  uprightness 
and  honor  whi<h  giiided  his  own  life.  Because  of  this  he  may  have 
lost  the  complacent  regard  of  some,  but  never  their  respect.     The 


mull  tl(K*?»  luit  IjVf  wluj  Is  juitijH-ii  Ml  ir.i<  in^;  iii>  iii  will  Id  aii%  j>r«trxt 
that  woiiltl  imply  u  mruii  or  (li.thniiorulilc  act  uii  the  jmrt  of  Jum(*« 
Matioiiry.  WlicMi  one  rvcalU  hiit  |MiJUiiunatc  luvr  uf  ju»tirr  and  truth 
utul  hit  ft*arli'.vHiMv>><i  in  (h-iiouncint;  liy|MK-ri\v,  in  any  |Mirtrayal  <•(  this 
rharurtrr.  iht*  thoii^'hl  t-oiiicH  unhiililcii  \slti<  li  |iirtnrt'>«  liim  of  licruic 
Mtatiirt*  lie  uoulii  have  \nrvu  n  ^rrat  trihunr  cif  u  junt  hut  unpopular 
t'uUM*  if  his  lift*  lia«l  iMfii  <-a.>t  in  another  M'ttin^'.  l)<*uth'N  HuninionM 
in  the  vrry  hour  when  lir  had  tome  into  lii.i  oun  may  liaM*  .s<*<'mrd 
untimi'ly,  hut  it  Iui.h  in  it  Ihcttunfort  that,  lH'f<irc  he  went  to  hit*  k^hw, 
his  ^Tvat  tuIfiit.H  had  rf<-<'iv<'«l  the  hi^hr.it  measure  of  rr<-o>jtiition  anil 
that  at  last  his  drfams  of  years  liaci  <'«ime  true.  In  the  year.s  of  our 
friend.ship  the  many  proofs  of  hi.s  kindnejui  towardn  me  will  he  one  uf 
the  sweetest  nuMiiories  of  my  life.  It  woulil  he  unnraeioiit*  for  me  to 
reveal  l»y  the  \\  rit  liMi  uord  the  siirri'd  iiilimaty  of  the  friendship  u  hieh 
iMtund  u.s  together,  u.h  it  wouhl  he  impertinent  for  me  to  speak  to  you 
of  that  sweet  home  life  in  whirh  you  knew  him  as  son  and  hrtither. 
.lames  Mahoiiey  was  a  Catliolir  gentleman,  a  loyal  son  of  the 
Chureli  of  hi.s  fathers.  It  was  a  .source  of  pride  to  him  that  he  had 
taught  many  lM>ys  who  in  later  lif«*  luul  <'«»nseerated  their  live.s  tt»  the 
priestluMtd  of  his  faith.  The  stru(:^lin^'  poor  had  first  claim  upon  hi.s 
•leep  human  sympathies.  He  could  not  jjive  as  lar^jely  as  he  would 
wish  of  material  ^oods,  hut  without  c<»untin^  the  c-ost  of  personal 
siicritice,  he  >;ave  j^rnerously  from  the  wealth  of  his  traine«l  mind. 
Hundreds  of  youn^  men  owe  to  this  ^ood  and  );reat  man's  personal 
lalHtrs  and  coun.sel  and  that  ^;ratuitou.sly  outside  the  .s<-ho<ilnKtm — 
the  education  which  he  made  possihie  for  tJn'ni  antl  the  careers 
towards  whi<'h  he  had  directed  and  aided  their  andiitions.  His 
s4H*ial  life  was  cost  anu>nn  men  ahove  the  ordinary  in  e<lucation  and 
achievement.  When  the  time  wa.s  his,  he  was  an  lumored  piest  at 
exclusive  and  intelhitual  ^jatherinjjs.  In  smh  circles  he  was  proud 
to  he  known  as  a  Catholic.  When  conversation  or  written  paper 
touche<i  upon  his  Chunh  he  ever  proved  himself  a  l«>yal  miu  an<l 
champion  For  the  honest  in(|uirer.  he  had  the  ImitI  "reason  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  him";  for  the  unfair  <ri  tic.  the  strong  defense  or  the 
caustic  rehuke  upon  reli^iou.s  hias.  His  <-oncepti«»n  of  the  e<lucate<l 
jjentleman  went  heneath  the  exterior  of  polite  spee<h  and  action. 
With  him  edticntioii  was  a  misnomer  if  it  <lid  n(»t  influen<"e  for  pood 
the  mind  and  the  heart  of  him  who  ha<l  re<'eivcd  it.  He  exjK*<'tet| 
such  a  man  to  he  fre<*r  thon  other  men  frt>m  pn'judice  and  hate. 
Religious  narrowne.s.s.  then,  in  an  educated  man  never  failetl  to 
awaken  his  ctmtempt  or  to  stir  him  to  hrand  any  manifestation  of  it 
in  such  a  person  as  a  ct)nlradi«'tion  to  the  claim  of  a  judicial  mind  <»r  of 
true  culture.  When  calle«l  to  «ifTer  service  for  his  ('hur*-h  he  counted 
not  the  .sacrifice  hut  gave  to  her  the  hest  of  his  great  gifts.  Who  ever 
hear*!  a  le<'ture  of  his  on  a  Catholic  suhjeet  hut  will  recall  the  earnest 
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f;iitli  that  iiis|)irt'<l  his  words?  If  it  had  not  heen  decreed  otherwise 
l)y  his  t'arly  lakiiiK'  ofT,  what  spU'iidid  service  he  nuKlit  have  ^'iven  to 
his  Church  in  l)rin^'inji  liis  scliohirship  to  tlie  cxjxtsitioii  of  her  teach- 
ings! In  this  hiineiitahh'  shorfeiiin^;  of  his  hrilHanl  career  and  in  the 
ending  of  the  promise  of  aid  which  his  future  held  nut  for  them,  his 
fellow  Catholics  find  the  keenest  cause  for  sorrow. 

()ii  that  fatal  day  which  was  to  he  his  last  on  eartli  as  he  planned 
for  his  retiirn.  I  was  in  his  thouj^hts.  His  message  to  me  was  "Home- 
ward hound."  Since  that  day  how  often  have  these  words  come 
back  to  me.  They  will  ever  hrin^  me  con.solation  as  in  vain  I  h)ok 
for  the  cominj;  of  tin*  friend  whom  I  loved.  He  has  ^one  to  the  eternal 
home  prcpareil  for  such  a  truly  nohle  soul — homeward  hotmd  in  tnith. 

^ Ours  sincerely, 

OwK.N  M.  M.(;kk. 


Pkincipal's  Office,  High  School, 
Worcester,  M.\ss.,  June  9,  1886. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

This  may  certify  that  Mr.  James  ^^ahoney  has  been  for  nearly  two 
years  a  teacher  in  this  school.  During  this  time  he  has  conducted, 
regularly,  recitations  in  Cicero,  Caesar,  Latin  and  Greek  Prose  Com- 
position and  Beginninj^  Greek.  Also  for  a  time  as  substitute  he  has 
done  excellent  work  in  Homer,  Herodotus  and  Anabasis.  In  everj' 
place  he  has  proven  himself  a  thorough  master.  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  him  for  any  position  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  undertake.  All  that  coidd  be  .said  of  any  man  as  a  teacher, 
discij)linarian,  gentleman,  I  can  trustfully  say  of  him. 

Alfred  S.  Roe, 

Prinrlpal. 


Principal's  Office,  High  School, 
WoRCB-sTER,  Mass.,  October  10,  1887. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Mr.  James  Mahoney  was  for  three  years  a  successful  teacher  in  this 
.school.  His  work  was  in  Greek  and  Latin,  having  intrusted  to  his 
care  a  large  class  of  turl)ulent  boys.  His  success  in  imj)arting  knowl- 
edge and  securing  order  was  marked.  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation 
in  recommending  him  as  a  young  man  certain  to  succeed  in  whatever 
work  he  undertakes. 

Alfred  S.  Roe, 

Principal. 
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(  )flUT  u( 

SvrtotiMTeM ur.NT  <»r  Pinuc  N.jt-.i-rt 

«M    Main  Strrrt 

NoVPliil»rr  1.  1RH7. 
To  NNiK'M   Ir  M  \^   t  MM  kun: 

riu.s  will  tx-rtify  that  Juiiici  MuhoiH'V  was  rtnplovf"!  m  th«*  HiK'> 
S(*htM>l  of  this  city  tw«»  yrarn.  He  U  a  youi»K  '»»»  "f  «*x<i*Ilriit  rhar- 
nrttT,  Hii|KTinr  s«hol:ir>»lii|».  iiinl  an  rartu'st.  ctiiuwiflitioUH  tiTiclH-r  He 
nmy  Ik*  p-Ih-.I  nti  implit  illy. 

\'vry  rrH|M'«-tfully. 

\      r      M  \KIILK. 


\V<»m  >>»TJ;it,   Mahs., 
AuKOiHt  11.  1K88. 
To  Whom    Ir   M  a\    I  uNrKKv: 

Tliis  may  «frtify  tlint  Mr.  JaiiHvs  Malnm«*y  was  a  siiccfvwful  tra<luT 
ill  our  Hi^h  S<-h(H)l  for  tlint'  yrars  and  is  cordially  n'<"oiinnpn<le<l  by 

^  ours  sirufn'Iy. 

Wm.  T.  N)t  TUhit,   M.   1)., 
Mrnibrr  nf  JI .  S.  Cnmmxttef. 

(MTk-t  ..f 
K    WMtvmt.  M    I). 

.j7  I  Main  SruKirr,  Woikkhtkk.  Mahh., 
July  SO.  1888. 
To   \Nii<»\i    It   M  \v   (  <»n(KUn: 

This  (vrtitirs  that  thr  In^art^r,  Jainrs  Mahoin-y.  was  a  trarhtT  in  our 
High  S<'h«M)l  for  M'vi'nil  terms  an«l  his  resignation  was  received  with 
regret. 

A.s  rhainnan  of  the  ( \)niniitt«f  I  \isitc<j  his  cla-SM-.s  many  limes  unii 
always  found  his  work  sntisfartor\  ll<  is  a  younj;  man  of  refined 
njaimrrs.  s«-hol:irly  haltits  atui  a  >;im><1  dis4-iplinnriaii.  <"areful  and 
atfurate  himself  he  xfks  to  make  of  his  |)Upil  an  a<furate  M-holar. 

He  is  cordially  <x>mmen<le<l  as  worthy  of  the  ("onfulence  of  any  who 
may  wish  hi^  N<Tvi<-es. 

I.      NN  AllNER. 

Johns  Hopkins  rxivER-siTY.  Hai.timokk. 

AuKHlsl  IS.  1H88. 
This  is  to  certify  that  .Iani«-N  Mahoney.  of  North  Itrr>okfieId.  Mass., 
has  studirtl  for  one  year  in  the  ^'raduate  depart metjt  of  Historj-  and 
Politics  at  this  institution,  havinfj  l»een  >fraduate«l  at  Amherst  Col- 
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lege,  MassacliiiM't ts,  with  flic  hi^luvsl  li(»ii(>rs.  II<'  lla•^  fjinic  excellent 
work  ill  Haltiiiiurc  an*!  I  have  no  hesitation  in  rrcoiniiK-ndin^'  him  in 
the  sfnnij^Tst  fernis  to  the  favorahle  consideration  of  any  hoard  of 
collej^e  IniNtees,  or  any  |)iil)lic  scliool  turnitnt  lee.  While  possfvssin^ 
reniarkalile  attainments  in  point  of  sehohirship,  he  is  a  man  of  finest 
charact«T  and  of  the  truest  spirit.  In  \vhate\'cr  post  he  may  Im» 
place*!  li*'  will  pro\f  himself  thoroii^'hly  trnst\\*)rlhy.  I  take  ^Tcat 
plcasun-  in  ;:i\inL,'  lliis  l*'>timoniah 

II.     |{.    .Vl.A.M.S. 

/;/  rltanjc  of  t/ir  Dcjuirliiinit  of  History  and  I'olitic.s. 


Johns  IIof-kins  ('.nivehhity 
Baltimokk,  Md. 

March  \.'l.  1!M)4. 
Dkau  Siu: 

Mr.  James  Mahoncy  writes  to  me  thai  lie  i.s  a  candicJate  for  a 
I)osition  oil  the  Hoard  of  Supervisors  of  Schools  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  he  asks  me  to  write  you  in  regard  to  him. 

Mr.  Mahoney  was  a  graduate  student  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  the  academic  year  1887-88.  During  that  time  he  attended 
the  following  courses: 

Under  I'rofessor  II.  H.  .Vdams 
Seminary 
.Vncient  Politics 
Church  History 
Prussia 

Renaissance  and  Reformation 
Under  Professor  li.  T.  Ely 

Finance 
Under  Dr.  Jameson 

England  and  France 
English  and  American  Constitutions 
Modern  Historians 
United  States  History,  1789-1793 
Greek  and  Roman  History 
Under  Professor  Km  mot  t 

Historical  Jurisprudence  (English  Law) 
Under  Dr.  W.  Wilson 
A*!niinistration 
So  far  as  the  records  show  his  work  while  here  was  entirely  satis- 
factorj'. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ira  Remsen, 

President. 
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"rbr  (mt  trachcT  u  the  one  whu  »igtr%U  inlhrr  th«n  ilutftnatiaM.  aoti  iiupim  bu 
liitr-iif-r  with  ttir  wufa  tu  triuh  hitUK-lf  "  -HttlttvT'L^om 

\\'\'\  K  \iM)\  ()K.i\Mi:<  \i\in)\i:v  for  \  ro^iiioN  as 
\->i^r\M   >i  ri:i{i\  iKNDKM 

Tin-  <liita  «>ii  Mali<tii«->  >.  i'«|iii|Mii<Mit  HI  a  tfn<'l»rr  un*  !m»  wril  .stutrtl 
ill  till"  iltMUiiitiil,  tliiil  lii<»  a|»pli<-ati«in  for  thr  |MiHt  of  ox^hlsIuiiI  «uikt- 
ititriKlriit  of  HtliiMtlH  is  itp|M-ii<i<'«i 

|j)tfATI<> 

.V  TiiMk-  S.  li.H.U  ..f  Nt.rtli  ItriM.krK-l.l.  M.i-  ,  ;;rai|iiatinK'  fn»m 
HiK'li  N  h.Mil  |HS(». 

Aiiilifril  Cnllo^jr.  ^'ni<liiatitiK  IHHt 

Johns  Hopkins  I  nivrrsity,  1.SH7    IHSS. 

Sniivrur  Sliixil  of  I-anicuaj^'t"*.  IHH!». 

(Vrtain  r»»urs«vs  in  Ijiw  S<*ho<)I  of  I)<><<t(>n  rtiivri^iity,  1H94. 

I'niviTsity  of  llrrliii.  (irrmany.  iHH.'j    lHi)(5. 

Sti  DIK-H 

li  Mii<«'  >;rai|ii:if uij;  liavr  ma<l«*  s|M'iial  slinlirs  m  \\\r  siii>j<-<  I  of 
lli^torv,  in  tin*  hniail  mmim-  of  tliat  trrni,  piirMiin^  it  nlon^  (H-onomir, 
^.M  uil.  politi<iiI,  Irpil  niwi  (^>n.stitutional  d.  r.  Civil  (tovenimrnt )  lines, 
it  .Inlwis  Hopkins,  iitulrr  I*rofcss4»rs  Ilrrlwrt  H.  A«lains,  J.  Franklin 
lainrson.  WtMxJrow  WiUoii  and  (iror^f  II.  l''.nunott;  at  I  nivrrsity 
of  ll<'rlin.  un«ifr  I*aiils<Mi.  Diltliry.  Kolilrr.  S<liinollrr.  von  TrritMheke 
Mini  Wa^nrr;  and  in  M4»ston,  iindrr  tlio  nmrnil  dirrrtion  in  Irpnl 
iiiattrrs  of  IIoiiMT  Allwrs.  Fs»|. 

Thos*'  .studicH  have  ina<l<*  it  no<'«*.ssnr>'  to  l>eooin«'  familiar  with  the 
miMlrni  Ian>riiatrf"H.  particularly  (Irrnian  ami  Fn-tn-h  'with  some 
kn<)\vlrd^«*  of  Italian  and  Spanish'. 

llavr  found  it  npcrssjiry  also  in  ronn<*<*tion  with  work  in  trarhing 
t.i  Ikh-oih*' a<"<juaintr<I  with  thr  miMlrni  phas<«s  of  rdurational  thought, 
and  in  this  <-onnr<tion  t«M»k  a  cours*'  in  thr  I'nivorsity  of  Itrrlin  under 
I*rofe.s.s4ir  Stumpf  «)n  K<lu('atioiuil  I*sychoI<»^'>*. 

Sm.mjiks  Uk<  kivk.k 

7.  Kinployrd  l>y  I'n-sidrnt  Julius  II.  ShOvo  of  Amherst  f'ollepe 
to  teach  his  ilau^'htcr.  two  years  (^•i  jn^r  hour). 

Worrester  Hijrh  Shool,  three  years  ($1. .**()()  was.  I  think,  salark* 
la.sl  year  of  servi«"c>. 

Knjjii.sh  Ili^'h  S<  IhmiI.  Hnstoji.  si\t<'en  years    pn-M-nl  sa!ar>'  ^S,Or>0). 

Hkfkrencjvs 

8.  Bishop  Thoma.s  J.  Conaty  (mcml»er  of  the  High  Sch<x>l  Com- 
mittee during  j»er\i<v  in  Worerstcr). 
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l{<'\  .  .lolin  .1.  McC'ny  (also,  foriiirrly  (if  NVonrsfrr  lli^'li  Scliool 
(  oiiitiiil  tiH"). 

IVt'siiU'iil  (icorp*  Harris.  Aiiilicrst  ("ollc^c. 

Professor  Cliarlrs  K.  (Jartiian,  AmluTst  Collcm'. 

Professor  K.  P.  Cnturll.  Aiiihcrsl  Collefjp. 

Prufi'ssor  I).  P.  'i'()(i(l.  Amherst  Colh-^e. 

Arthur  If.  Dakiii.  Ksq.,  'rriistce  of  Amherst  College. 

Mr.  KJlis  IN'fcrsoii,  recently  Supervisor  of  lioston  Puhlir  Schools 
(ill  char;,'e  of  my  work  for  ahout  fourteen  years). 

Dr.  .Idliii  (i.  ni.ikc  'fiirmerly  of  the  l^oston  Ili^'h  Scjiool  ("oin- 
mitteei. 

Homer  .Mltcps,  lvs(|..  Professor  in  Boston  Law  School. 

Profe.s.sor  Joseph  Kohler,  University  of  Berlin. 

General  and  Special  Studies,  Etc. 

i).  In  .\mlierst  College,  took  a  general  course;  Natunil  Science 
(including  .\strononiy.  Physics,  Chemistry,  etc.).  Mathematics 
(including  Calculus,  differential  and  integral;  Quaternions,  mathe- 
matical electricity,  etc.),  and  the  Languages,  particularly.  Latin, 
Greek  and  (Jerman. 

Since  graduation  have  striven  to  make  my  studies  as  concrete  as 
possilile,  c.  (/.,  in  the  study  of  Civics,  have  striven  to  obtain  practical 
knowledge  as  well  as  theoretical  information;  while  in  Berlin,  for 
example,  frequently  visited  the  Pnissian  Legislature  and  the  German 
Parliament;  in  my  legal  studies,  have  striven  to  acf|uire  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  as  actually  administere(L  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  legal 
theory'  and  legal  history;  and  hold  certificates  of  admission  to  the 
Stale  Bar  of  ^L^ssachusetts,  and  to  the  Bar  of  the  I'nited  States  Cir- 
cuit Court;*  in  my  educational  studies,  have  striven,  not  only  to  get 
an  insight  into  the  science  of  education,  but  have  also  .sought  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  the  different  methods  of  training  children,  r.  g., 
in  Berlin,  obtained  permission  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
to  visit  the  different  schools  of  that  city,  and  availed  myself  of  the 
privilege. 

In  Boston,  have  had  a  p(>culiar  opportunity  to  a|)ply  such  knowl- 
edge, having  had  approximately  five  thou.sand  boys  in  the  Entering 
Class  of  the  English  High  School,  and  have  thus  also  had  exceptional 
personal  opi)ortunity  to  study  the  results  obtained  in  the  Boston 
Secondary  Schools. 

Am  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  of  the  National 
Educational  Society  an<l  of  the  .\merican  Historical  Association. 

See  page  at  end  of  chapter  for  list  of  societies  of  which  he  either  was 
or  had  been  a  member. 

*  Was  later  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
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HKCKNT    IKSriMoM  \US 

S05  CiiEMTNnr  AvK.,  Jamaica  Plain, 

l>K\lt    Mlt      M  M|MN> /k 

I  ran-fully  olwimTtl  your  wurk  h-h  a  tra«ln-r  <»f  Iliiton*  in  th«*  Kn^- 
li**!!  \\\n\i  S<-li«M)l,  iiiiil  mil  ^'la<i  t<i  writr  that  in  uiiii,  inctlitMl.  and  ^^Hult 
it  wa.s,  in  my  tipininii.  fx<vlK*nt. 

Wi.sliinj;  you  rontinur«|  HUtvrjw  in  your  work,  I  n*nmin 
Sincrrcly  youn*. 


Hi>wv><:.    |■.•l.ru.l^^     .'7      \'MH. 
T<»    TUK    UnNOU.vm.l.    Stll<><'l     ("•ivivnini. 

Ma.*k)n  Strwt,  lionton 
(trnilfmrn: 

'V\\v  UlulrrsijiiHMl  «l«-siri'  to  prrviit  for  your  «oiis|(|«Tatiiin  tin-  appli- 
cation of  Mr.  JanuvH  Malionry  as  a  canilidatr  for  tlu"  {Ntsition  of  your 
I^Minl  of  Su|H*rvisors.  niailr  varant  l>y  tlir  nvsi^iation  of  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Malionry  is  f«irty-t\vo  yrar>  of  ap*  atul  Ims  Imhmi  for  twi-nty 
yrars  a  traclirr.  His  «'arly  training  uas  in  tin-  m-IhxiI.s  of  .Nnrtli 
Hnxikfichi.  Mavsa«-liUM*H.s;    atni  lir  rntrn-d  .Xinhrrst  Collrp*  in  IKW). 

Wliilr  in  roIK'^r  lir  (<Mtk  pri/.rs  for  ln'st  work  in  IMiy>i<s.  A.stroiinniy 
mill  IMiiloMipliy ;  In-  t<H>k  all  the  first  honors  in  tlir  ilfpartninit  of 
(irt*<"k,  and.  fitmlly.  tin-  prizr  for  tlir  U-st  priMluction  on  the 
('ommriMtMiirnt  staj^r.  \\v  was  in  the  saUH'  rctlN'^c  rlaxs  with 
JaiiMs  H.  Tufts.  Professor  of  I'hilosophy  in  ('hi<a^<»  Inivrpiity, 
Walter  F.  WiUmx.  IVofcssor  of  Social  Science  and  Statist  in  Coniell 
rniversity.  and  Chief  Statistician  of  the  I'nitjvl  States  Census. 
William  H.  Clark.  !'rof«vss<»r  of  (ieolo^'A-  at  .Johns  Hopkins.  (ie«»l«»p!»t 
of  the  r.  S.  (icolo^cal  Survey  and  Slate  (ieolo^nst  of  Mar>land.  and 
I*resid«'nt  (iuy  W.  Wadsworth  i»f  Oi-ciclental  C<»lle>:i\  C.ilifoniia.  Mr. 
Madioncv  n*<fived  his  dcjirci'  Mnijiin  (  uin  I.audr  \ii  .]\iuv,  1SH4.  He 
was  ap|Niinted  that  year  to  n  |Mvsiti«)n  in  the  Wonvster  High  S<-lu>ol 
-  a  M-hool  whifh  nited  as  one  <if  the  Ix-st  in  the  r«»untr>*.  Here  he 
renuiin(*d  for  thnv  years.  TImmi.  desiring:  to  fit  him.s<'lf  for  hijjher 
service,  he  tixik  a  year  of  |M>st -graduate  work  in  the  Histon«-al  Depart- 
ment of  the  .I«»hns  Hopkins  rniversity  in  Haltimore  un<ier  the  charge 
of  the  late  I'nifcssor  HcrlnTt  II.  .\danis. 

He  came  to  IWkston  in  IHSS.  and  a«^vpted  a  |H>sition  in  the  Kn^li^h 
High  S<diool.  Here  he  pa.ss<*<l  through  the  various  gnuics  of  .service: 
sub.^titulr,  trmpt^rary  trarhrr,  junior  v.astrr,  junior  master  on  permanent 
tenure,  and  now  for  .several  vears,  n  master. 
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During  his  sixtrni  yrars  of  sctn  i<<'  in  tlir  lln^'lish  lli^h  Si-hool  he 
lias  liad  iitidrr  his  <liar^'("  approxiiiiafcly  fivr  thousand  youiij,'  riUMi 
cniniii^  ihrcct  to  him  from  the  various  (iratiiiriar  Schools  of  this  city; 
ami  hr  has  always  iiisistcil  on  ^ood  l)('ha\ior  and  iijxiti  aicuraiy  and 
dili^fiicf  in  work. 

Whih'  in  (irnimiiy  hr  had  [XTmission  to  visit  thr  (i\ninasia  and 
otluT  institutions  of  leiirninR  in  that  city;  and  thus  he  famihari/cd 
himself  with  (icrman  methods  in  secondary  education  and  with  the 
s[)irit  of  pnhlic  instruction  in  (iermany. 

He  has  travelled  extensively  in  KiiroiK*  and  is  a  man  of  wide  expe- 
rience in  educali(»nal  methofls  and  ref|uiremrnts  and  is  in  our  opinion 
a  man  eminently  <pialilie<l  in  scholarship  and  character  for  the  position 
to  lie  filled  hy  your  Honorable  Committee. 

Mr.  Malioney's  work  has  been  valuable  especially  in  History  and 
Civil  (lovernment.  Mr.  Mahoney  has  not  only  made  a  particular 
study  of  Historj',  with  unusual  advantages  for  a  man  in  the  [)ul)lic 
school  service,  but  he  has  also  devoted  him.self  to  a  broad  study  of  the 
history-  of  laws  and  constitutions,  and  is  at  the  pre.sent  time  a  member 
of  the  State  Bar  of  Mas.sachusetts  and  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  having;  l)een  admitted  to  the  latter  by  Jud^e  Colt.  He 
is  thus  esj>ecially  fpialified  to  take  up  with  advantage  and  to  develop 
the  work  begun  by  Mr.  Martin. 

^Ir.  Mahoney  is  also  a  member  of  the  IMii  IJela  Kappa  Society. 

We  tnist  that  the  qualifications  thus  outlined  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  you  in  the  selection  of  a  candidate  to  fill  this  most  impor- 
tant jmsition.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  peculiar  opportunity  now 
presented  to  your  hand  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  instruction  in 
our  [lublic  schools  and  we  know  of  no  other  man  who  would  put  as 
much  conscience,  energj'  and  brain  into  that  work  as  Mr.  Mahoney. 

\'erv  respectfully, 

Robert  Grant,  P'r.vnc  is  H.  Afplkton, 

Mr.s.  J.  Montgomery  Sears,  Moorfield  Storey, 

James  Jeffrey  Roche,  J.  T.  Coolidge,  Jr., 

William  C.kleb  Loring.  Maurice  H.  Ricii.^rdson, 

Mrs.  Hen-ry  P.\rkm.\n,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack, 

Charles  P.  Putnam,  Homer  Albers, 

Thom.\s  J.  G.vRGAN,  Geo.  M.  Garland, 

K.\therine  E.  Co>fWAY,  Arthi-r  H.  Dakin, 

C.\LEB  Chase,  Thomas  F.  Galvin, 

Mary  E.  Blake.  P..  M.  Ke.vting, 

Mrs.  Henry  Whit.man,  And  others. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  W.vrd, 
Herbert  D.  Ward, 
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NkW    YoMK  SMCfAMU    \><|  'AST  I'iUtt* 

Wiutrf  Slnrel  •    11*rr 

(ablr  AiklrrM     .^kepttorwtil" 

Boston.   Ma^h  .   April  7.    1004. 

To    TIIK     IIONOU.VIII.I.     -^  I         vtMirrii 

MaH4iii  Strrrt.  lixMti^ 
(irntlrmen: 

I  H'un't  vtTV  iiiu'  li  lliiit  1  \\a"«  lint  III  tin-  city  to  Mjiii  Nlr   ^!  \ 

|M>titiiiii.  aitil  mill  my  iiiiiih'  to  tliit  lint  of  ^rtitlfMiirii,  liiit  I   '  1  r. 

Muluiiu'V  woiijil  Im*  a  ^mkI  aff|ui.iition  if  clrrtc<J  to  fill  Ihr  va'nncy 
now  fxi.Htinj;  c»n  tin*  llonni  of  Su|MTvis 

N'rrv  tnily  \ 

John  Siikpahd. 


Mr.  .laiMfs  Malionry  was  j;n»iiii.iti'i|  from  AmliiTst  ('o!!«-;;i'  with 
tlir  «lax.s  of  IHHl.  n  rla.H.H  coiispicuous  for  it.s  brilliant  iiifii.  an«l  for 
the  pmrninrnt  part  tlu*y  have  taken  for  twenty  years  in  mattrrs  f>er- 
taiiiin^  to  tlu*  wolfart*  of  tin*  Collrj^.  This  j-lans  has  Imvii  a  lrail»T  in 
almost  everj'  pkhI  work.  It  j^ivrs  me  j^rr'at  pleasun'  to  state  that  Mr. 
Mnhoney  wa.<t  one  of  the  lirilliant  men  of  that  class.  He  wa.H  fn^d- 
ual«'<l  with  honor  arul  s<*lertr«|  on  the  Im.sis  of  nink  as  one  t»f  the 
.s|i<*akers  on  the  ('ommen<"ement  stajje.  He  won  tin-  IIoikI  i>ri/«-  fur 
exJTllence  in  his  Commeneement  adclre.Hs. 

As  a  stu<lent,  Mr.  Mahoiiev  attaiiie<|  th«'  highest  .su<»f.vs.  rrr.M- 
<lent  S«flye  «)ft«'n  s|M»k«*  to  me  in  ^'lowinj;  terms  «)f  his  w<»rk.  It  i.s  niy 
ronvietion  that  he  richly  (Je-serves  the  hi^h  pniise  that  ho  recri\'pd. 
He  was  thorough,  faithful,  always  n'aily.  He  thoii^'ht  for  liiinself 
and  would  not  n-st  until  he  had  solved  his  i>roMem.  .\s  a  man  he 
enjoys  the  hi^bost  c"onfidenrc  of  the  Faculty  and  of  his  claAsmat<s. 

Of  his  work  sintv  fn^dnation.  I  do  not  ne«'d  to  sjM'ak.  "He  who 
runs  may  n*ad." 

He  is  a  man  of  the  hif^hest  mond  principles,  (^»m|)Ietely  devotc<l  to 
hi.s  work,  and  li  kv  and  enerjr>-  as  well  as  reserve  jxiwer 

that  makes  his  ~  .  .1  from  the  start. 

I  understand  that  he  is  a  can<lidate  for  Su|x'rvis4»r  of  Schools  in 
Ilitslon.      It  ■■  pleasure  to  te.stify  to  the  splendid  «|uaIifimtions 

which  he  p.  '.>r  sudi  work.      H«'  will  hrin^;  with  him  to  that 

task   indefatijjaMe  enerfij-.  judicial   fH)i,<»e.  clearest   insight,   and   the 
wisdom  piined  fnun  the  lonj;  e\|K*rieucc  of  a  s^^(■<t•^^ful  tea«dier. 

HesjMt'tfullv. 

<  JiA-H.  K.  Garmav, 

I'rnfrsfor  of  Phil  '■    . 

Amhkrmt  CoLLBr:E. 
March  ^fi.  \W^^. 
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UKrAltTMfcNT    OK    LaTIN 

Amiikkht,  Mahh. 

^^^.  .l.-iiiirs  MalioiM'v,  of  lli«'  class  of  IHHl  in  lliis  ('oIIc^t,  raiikcil  in 
sfliolarsliip  anions'  tlir  (irsi  four  in  liis  class. 

Of  liis  iiitt'llc«-liial  al)ilily  ami  of  tlic  (pialilics  of  liis  character  uliilc 
lu' was  a  iiH'iiiixT  of  CoIU'K'c,  I  lia\«' a  distinct  rccoll("<tion.  With  his 
sul)sc<|iicnt  carc<T  as  a  tf'aclicr  I  hav*-  also  had  some  ac<|uairilancc. 

In  my  jnd^imcnt.  he  is  excci'din^dy  well  i'<|iii|»|»ed  in  e\ery  resjM'ct 
for  the  position  of  Sn|)er\isor  of  Schools,  for  which  oflice  I  mider- 
stand  Ik-  is  a  caiMli<iate. 

K.    I'.   (  HOW  i;i,i,. 
March  >'J.  I'.MU. 

AmHKII-ST    C"f)LLKGE 

Department  of  Biouxst 
Amiieust,  Mass. 

Amher.st,  March  v.'.>.    \'M)i. 

I  ninemher  Mr.  Mahoney  very  distinctly  as  a  student  in  Amherst 
('olIe;,'e.  I  knew  him  as  a  yoiinj,'  man  of  firm  and  strong'  character, 
hij^di  princi|)les  and  aims  and  of  earnest  purpose,  lie  was  always 
courteous  and  gentlemanly  and  well  liked  and  highly  respected  l»y  his 
classmates  and  teachers. 

He  was  a  first-class  scholar,  a  man  of  clear  thought,  perseverence, 
industry  and  of  sound  judgment.  He  carried  through  what  he  under- 
took and  did  not  flounder.  He  had  a  somid  mind  and  plenty  of 
common  sense. 

Men  of  that  stamj)  and  stuff  generally  improve  as  they  grow  older, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Mahoney  has  fulfilled  the  pronii.ses  of  his 
college  life.  I  shall  he  greatly  sur|)ri.sed  if  he  has  not  steadily  main- 
tained his  former  high  standard  of  work  and  life. 

John  M.  Tylkh, 
Amherst  College,  Professor  of  Biology. 

copip:s  of  tfstimom.vls 

FH.ED   WITH    no.VRl)   OF   SIPERVISORS 

BEFORE    BE(;iNMN(i   SERVICE   I\ 

BOSTON.   1888 

No.  104  August  iJl,  1888. 

I'kk.sonal  Record. 

1.  The  date  of  this  examination  is  Aug.  21,  1888. 

••2.  My  number  is  104. 

3.  I  aj)ply  for  a  first  grade  certificate. 

4.  My  place  of  birth  is  Hardwick,  Ma.ss. 

5.  My  age  is  twenty-six  years  and  three  months. 
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6.  I  have  !(()CMt  the  ffrratrr  part  nf  my  lifr  iii  Ncirth  HrtMiktidii, 
MaH.««. 

7.  I  was  i*<lii<-at<-i|  iti  tlir  |>iililic  m-IkmiN  of  N'tirth  Brmikficlil, 
.\iiih«'r>t  Collr^r  ami  Joliiit  IlopkiiiH  I 'ni\«T'»ity. 

h.   I  riimplftctl  tlir  ctiurM*  of  >»tu«ly  at  Amln'p»t  Colli-j^r. 

1).  I  tra\«*||i-«|  ill  Kiir«i|M'  thr  •tummrr  of  IKH.1.  •i|M'mliiif;  moKt  of  my 
tiiiK*  ill  (irrmany.  Tliis  ^'avr  uvw  lif«*  to  my  Htu«li«''»  in  muny  wayii. 
Tht'  |ia.Ht  yrar  I  lived  with  a  (irrmaii  family  in  Haltiiiiort*  an«i  ho 
rxtciuinl  tlir  prarlirr  wliidi  I  f;ot  ill  that  laii^oi'iK**  ahrtiad. 

10.  My  rrailiii^  till  within  a  frw  yriirn  was  ijuit**  ^rnrml;  Imt  I 
havi*  reatl  iimrf  work-.  <>f  chis'-i'-  Kni'li-''  ■•"!  -f  H'-f'-'-v  ''i.iri  i»f  «ithcr 
«»ul»j«'<ts. 

11.  ill  I  have  lirvotoj  s|M*4ial  at triitimi  to  rolitiral  liroiioiny  ami 
Hi.Hton'  th«'  past  year  or  two.  hut  in  rollrp-  my  <'oiirs<'  wa.s  ^'luTai. 
(i)   I  think   I  am  iMvst  <|iialifi('(i  to  tnuii  tlu*  lan^Miap*s  or  Ili.story. 

(3)  I  havrchoMMi  History  ami  Historical  (iroj^mphy  as  my  "flrrtivr." 
W.   (1)    I  tau^'ht  .s<lu»ol  ci)  for  thrtx*  years  Cl)  in  Worfr.strr,  Mass. 

(4)  in  the  Wonfster  Hifjh  S<-h«M>l  (4)  having'  pupils  in  the  .s<t'<)ml  ami 
third  years  of  their  <t»urst'.  (.>)  My  entin*  time  was  paxsod  in  the 
Hi^h  S<hool.  (t»)  I  wa.H  not  the  only  teacher;  I  wa-s  an  .tssi.stant. 
(7)  My  tearhiiif;  was  .s|M*<-ial.  Immii^  mainly  I^itin  and  (ire(>k;  altliougii. 
.simt*  I  had  <'har>je  of  a  hmjih,  I  had  als<i  Flhetorinds  and  some  Mathe- 
matics. H)  I  am  not  enpi^jed  at  pn'.M*nt.  (9)  If  I  rt^-eive  a  cfrlifi- 
cate  I  shall  at  on<f  Im*  available  for  as  ^rfKnl  a  [MxsitJun  a.s  the  Com- 
initt«'«*  «l«t'in  me  worthy. 

l.S.    (I  I    Tn-s    .1     M.  Sely.-.  Amherst.  .Mass. 
Dr    11    n    .\.lams.  Haltimorr.  M.I. 
(•i^   (ieor^e  Swan,  Ks«|.,  Woni'ster.  Ma.vs, 
Siipt.  A.  IV  Marlde,  \Vorc<'ster,  Mjiss. 
(.S)   Dr.  Warn-n  Tyler,  North  HnMikfield.  Mavs. 


Vmukk-ht.  Aupjst  •i^.  1H86. 
Mr  .laiMcs  Mahoney  was  ^Taduated  at  .Vmherst  in  the  class  «>f  *H4 
and  was  the  In^st  scholar  in  his  class.  He  was  pHxl  in  all  the  depart- 
ments and  ex(vlle<i  esjierially  in  the  (Ireek  an<i  Latin  ('la.H.sics.  He 
t<Mik  the  Hiitchins  I*riz«'  for  the  highest  i'\««elIeiH^'  as  a  Grtx'k  wlmlar. 
He  was  j^entlemanly  in  manm'rs.  exiMiiplary  in  his  whole  ctiiiduct  and 
without  reproa<h  in  his  moral  an«i  relijrious  character.  Since  his 
f;radinitioii  he  has  lan^'ht  with  the  greatest  su.n'os  in  the  W»»rcester 
Hijjh  ShiKil.  It  is  his  piirpoM".  I  l»elieve.  to  make  teaching  his  life 
work,  and  I  anticipate  for  him  the  highest  Hucees-s  in  that  profession. 

W.  S.  Tyi.kr. 
Prt>jrs*or  of  (ircek. 
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AmIII.I{-<T    Col.LEtJE, 

Mi;    W.  E.  Hatch.  .Inly  11,  1RR4. 

Ml/  ({far  Sir: 

^  niir  iintr  of  iiii|Uiry  (•oiiccrmii^  Mr.  .I;itiif>  Malioiiry  is  at  hand. 
It  j^'ivrs  iiir  ^'rrat  |)lt'a.siirt'  t«)  ^'ivc  liiiii  a  itrif  .slnnitj  n'cdiiiiiH-rKialioii. 
hotli  ill  sch(»larslii|)  and  character.  One  is  so  often  asked  for  a  reeoiii- 
meiidation  \vlu>rc  <  aiiliousne.ss  of  iittiTaiice  is  |)aiiifiilly  essential  that 
it  is  a^re«*al)le  Iwcaiisj'  so  rare  t«)  In*  asked  ahoiit  a  yoim;,'  ^'radiiate 
wlio  is  so  hrilliant  a  .scholar  and  so  fine  in  his  manhood  as  Mahoney. 
He  is  one  of  tlie  finest  .schohirs  in  (Jreek  I  have  ever  jjraduated  and  I 
l)elieve  has  the  same  record  in  Latin.  He  is  faithful  and  relialile  in 
every  way.  and  has  coupleij  with  these  (|iialities  a  certain  (juiet 
enthusiasm  which  as  a  teacher  niiisl  proxc  infectious.  In  character 
and  manliness  too  he  is  all  that  yoii  could  wish.  I'nlike  liis  race,  he 
is  not  mercurial  in  temperament,  hut  calm,  judicious  and  well  bal- 
anced. If  you  have  a  good  place  for  such  a  person  I  Iiojk"  you  will 
give  it  to  him,  for  I  feel  confident  you  will  find  him  a  pri/.c.  This 
view  here  presented,  I  think  would  he  endorsed  l>y  our  I'^aciilty,  hut 
most  of  I  hem  arc  out  of  town  and  so  cannot  speak. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.   II.   Mathku. 

I'.  S.  Mr.  Mahoney  closed  his  course  hy  takinu  the  Bond  |)ri/,c  of 
SKIO  for  the  l)cst  cllorts  on  the  Conimenccment  stage, 

Gp:o.  G.  r\i{Ki:i{,  Ksti.,  North  Brookfikij), 

Milford.  Mass.  July  10,  ISSl. 

Drnr  Sir: 

Mr.  James  Mahoney  informs  me  that  he  is  an  applicant  for  the 
position  of  principal  teacher  in  your  High  School,  and  wishes  me  to 
express  to  you  my  opinion  of  his  qualifications  for  the  place  and  liis 
general  character  and  standing  in  this  community.  It  gives  nie  great 
pleasure  to  comply  with  his  refjuest.  Mr.  Mahoney  has  lived  in  this 
town  from  his  childhood;  has  attended  the  several  grades  of  our 
schools,  graduating  from  our  High  School  with  high  honor  and  enter- 
ing at  once  on  a  collegiate  course  at  Amherst,  where  he  maintained  a 
high  standing,  graduating  this  year  with  most  distinguished  lujuor. 
During  his  collegiate  course  he  was  awarded  more  literary'  prizes  than 
were  received  by  any  other  member  of  his  class. — in  all  $"2r).>.  His 
moral  character  is  above  reproach,  and  nothing  more  need  i)e  said 
about  it.  Mr.  Mahoney  does  not  know  the  contents  of  this  letter,  or 
what  my  opinion  of  him  is.  I  l)elieve  he  will  fulfill  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  position  he  seeks.  If  anything  I  have  stated  shall  aid 
him  in  obtaining  it  I  think  the  Ijenefit  will  be  yours  as  well  as  his. 
Yours  very  respectfully. 

Ch.\s.  Adams,  Jr. 
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NoiCTII    Hl((M)KKI»:i.U. 

AuffUKt  -Hi.  1H88. 
To  \Nii<»\i   Ir   M\\   Co.NCKH.v: 

Tht'  iM^tirrr.  Jariu*\  Muhoiiry,  of  tliijt  town  I  have  known  fn>ni  chiUl- 
txMMi  un<l  liad  Ih*  not  fallen  into  the  handH  of  n  (^uitck  would  have  iM-rn 
a  j,'«mm|  itiiysiral  ?i|HH-inirn.  Mr  lias  sincr  liin  riNiivrnk'  Ut-n  wril  and 
I  roiisiijer  him  •Miiind.  Ilr  it  of  ijimhI  rrputr  in  niondn  an<l  intcf^ty 
and  I  lH'lir\r  a  Worthy  yoiin^'  man. 

Wahukn  Tylkh.   M    I  >. 

In  coIN'^j'"  he  was  a  mrmlMT  of  tin*  IMii  IJ<"ta  Kapim.  In  aftrr  lifr. 
anions  the  imnnirirnf  rf-^iMiutioris  mimI  v,  ,-<•,  f  ••  Inch  he  uas  a 
mrndnT  are: 

Tin*  National  Kdueationai  S<K*iety, 

The  Ameriran  nistori«'al  Ass«KMation. 

Catholie  Ahinuii  Nnlality. 

Catholie  Ijlenirj-  I'nion. 

I'niversity  Cluh. 

Hontotier  I)ent-s<-|ie  (ie.s<'ll.«M'haft, 

Siilon  Knwieais  di-  HoHton. 

South  Hoston  Tnuie  AssiM'iation, 

South  Boston  Citizens'  AvKK-iation. 

AmhersI   College  Boston  Cluh. 

I'uhlir  S<-liool  Art  Leajfue, 

The  Johns  Hopkins  I'niversity  Cluh  of  New  F^ngland, 

The  Ahinuii  Ass«M*iation  of  Harvard  l"ni\ersiy. 

The  Alumni  As.s4M-ialion  of  Amherst  Collep'. 

The  National  S«Miety  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Kdueation, 

The  Kn^rlish  Coun<'il. 

The  Amateurs. 

The  Ameriean  School  Peace  I^eapie. 

The  Boston  Home  and  nIumiI  Ass<M'iation. 

The  Dnima  I^"a>;ue  of  iioson. 

An  As-s<K*inte  Memlx'r  «)f  the  Ninth  Rcpment. 

BiKston  Tearhepi*  Cluh. 

\N  hile  in  Washitr't'-n  Ik-  u  '^   '  iii.!Ml,.r  ..f  il,.-  (■■■snu.s  ("luh. 

The  Home  Clul' 

He  formerly  iH-jitiiK'rd  to  tiic   i  v\«nli«lh  (  «Mitury  I  lul». 

The  Inity  Art  (  luh. 

The  Soricty  of  Art.H  and  Craft.s, 

The  Italian  Cluh. 

The  Amcrif  ail  Iri-.Ii  HiNlorical  Association. 


(  iiArri:ii  \i 

"  To  lire  in  honor,  to  iioric  with  .stcuiijant  industry,  to  endure  with 
cheerful  patience,  is  to  be  ricturious." 

".\ot  in  miurd.s,  hut  in  the  .slrenyth  /"  sir'n,-. 
The  blessing  lies." 

— John  Townseiul  Trowf/ridge. 

''Who  u-ould  not  die  in  the  fire, 
W  ith  his  soul  /lunjed  clear  for  his  (iod. 
Than  to  lire  with  his  soul,  in  the  mire. 
And  to  rot,  without  soul,  in  the  sodY" 

— James  Mahoney. 


'\'^trong  grows  the  oak  in  the  sueejiing  storm; 
Safely  the  flower  sleeps  under  the  snow; 
And  the  farmer's  hearth  is  never  warm, 
Till  the  cold  wind  .starts  to  blow." 

"Day  will  return  with  a  fresher  boon; 
(rod  will  remember  the  world! 
\ight  icill  C)me  with  a  newer  moon; 
(iod  will  remember  the  world!" 

—J.  G.  Holland. 

Teacher  of  History,  1888-1907 

James  Mahoney  went  to  the  lioston  English  High  School  as  sub- 
stitute teaclier.  Septenil)er  .'),  1888,  antl  he  resigned  on  April  1,  1907, 
with  the  grade  of  master.  The  fidelity  of  his  service  it  would  he 
impossible  not  to  recognize,  for  he  played  a  useful  part  in  the  training 
of  thousands  who  are  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  city.  A  career 
which  is  a  constant  application  of  deeply  grounded  j)rinciples  has 
charm, — "It  represents  a  successful  experiment  in  the  great  art  of 
life."  It  was  in  his  diligence  on  lines  marked  out  for  himself  and  in 
the  regard  won  from  so  many  of  his  pupils  that  Mahoney  found 
compensiition  when  the  burden.some  years  seemed  more  than  he 
could  carrj'. 

The  auspices  were  nothing  if  not  favorable  when  he  entered  upon 
his  work  in  Boston.  lie  was  twenty-six,  and  with  that  combination 
of  courage  and  vision  that  will  take  a  man  over  life's  rough  places. 
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Tlif  three  years  of  trai-hiii^'  wi  llu*  Wont-ili-r  IIj^Ij  ScIiixjI  hi  hati 
rrpmltMl  only  u.^  |»rr|iuratioii.  aiul.  with  forrthoii^ht  uiiuauuI  in  vuung 
lUfn  uln'inly  -M-ttlrtl  in  u  voi*atioii.  hi*  hu«l  «lrv«>tr«l  u  yrar  to  ({ruduatr 
•itiitly  ut  Johns  ilopkiiUH.  A  WLtrr  iiiovr  couM  hunlly  huvr  iMfii  iiuidc. 
He  hatlcoiiu*  iiiti>  ihm-t  contact  with  a  hrilluiiit  ^roiip  of  in<ttni(-toni. 
In  hintitn*.  in  |Militi<'al  M-irncc.  atui  in  juris|«niiirn<i*  hr  hail  had  thr 
udvantaf;**  of  vhiMtlin^  undrr  tht*  carfful  dirt-ction  of  IlrrlMTt  H. 
Adaiiut.  of  Kit-hard  V  Kly.  uml  of  WoiMjniw  Wil<M)n.  And  the 
o|>|>ortunity  had  Im-«'|i  faithfully  iinpruvrd  Kti^linh  Ili^h  had 
(i^uint'd  u  (ttnt|x-t(*nt,  puqMi.scful  tcaihtT,  and  to  thox*  who  knew  him 
there  run  Ik*  no  d«>uht  of  lii.H  pienjture  over  the  ap|M)intnient.  As 
a  frtt*  pul)li<'  •M-luNil  it  had  pMid  rank,  lioys  <*ani<*  frntn  all  parts 
of  the  rapidly  fjrowiiij;  <ity.  u.suidly  from  the  mon-  enteqinting 
families.  It  niet  the  ne<*d  of  the  hir^^e  elujis  lM'twi*en  the  {XMir  or  the 
inditTi'p'iit  and  those  who  srnt  thrir  youth  to  paid  m-IhkiK  Kn^'lish 
Ili^'h  wa.s  «-oiulii«-tfd  primarily  for  Intys  who  were  piin^j  direi-tly  into 
bii.Hiness  employment  or  who  would  enter  the  Ma«i.su(-hu.HetLH  In.stitute 
of  Tet-hnolo^ry  at  tin*  rnd  of  tin-  third  year  and  not  undt'rtake  prepa- 
ration for  colle^iv  Thr  proportion  piin^  to  Harvard  was  stmill.  and 
any  fitting;  in  the  classics  was  for  that  reason  t*onf)ned  to  individual 
cases,  and  usually  in  the  fourth  year.  .\t  the  Boston  I^ititi  S<-Iuh)1. 
in  another  win^'  '*f  t^''*'  .siime  Imiidin^.  there  was  more  emphasis  on 
colletje  entran<-e.  and  Kn^lish  High  was  free  to  follow  the  exi'el lent 
aim  of  those  who  estahlished  it  in  IH^l.  A  srlHM)|.  then,  wlu'n*  lM>ys 
of  lifteen  to  f'i^'hteen  were  pven  sotind  tniinin^  for  onlinarj-  pursuits 
was  James  Mahoney's  brojidenin;;  op)>«»rtunity.  His  use  of  liLs  talent 
and  wherein  he  was  distiti^nished  alwjve  other  men  in  the  s;ime 
calling'  it  is  my  ol)j«*<t  to  jMiint  out. 

I  was  not  jM'rsonally  in  touch  with  Mahoney  during;  the  first  years 
of  his  .serviiv  in  Hostoti.  hut  he  <-ould  not  have  chan^'ed  j^reatly  fn»m 
Iwerity-six  to  thirly-oiu\  and  my  lH)yish  impre.ssion  in  1S!»:{  was  dis- 
tinctly of  a  fon-eful.  alert  instniclor.  whoso  huhits  ha<l  lKHx>mc  fixc<l, 
and  wlioM'  thou^'ht  was  s4*asoned.  At  the  iM^^'innin^'  of  the  fall  term. 
|)erhaps  on  the  day  following  n-^ist ration,  it  was  custfunarj'  to 
assemhie  the  Ixiys  in  the  exhibition  hall  and  assign  them  their  rooms. 
I  was  amon^;  thos<'  .s<*nt  to  R«M»ni  .'I  in  c-har^'eof  M.-dioney.  He  rjdle<l 
our  names,  .s«-anninK'  each  fa<t*  os  he  read  the  cards,  he  carried  out 
the  |)etty  details  of  issuinft  IkmiIcs  and  supplies,  he  ossified  a  lesson, 
he  f?ave  us  friendly  comi.M*l  at  «lismis.H;il.  throuphout  we  observe*! 
that  «|uiet  determination  and  abrupt  addn*ss  that  were  blended 
in  a  manner  so  ixvidiarly  his  own.  We  me:usured  our  man  as  fifteen- 
year  olds  will,  and  there  was  no  encinira^'ement  f«ir  ctittinjj  loose 
while  he  was  in  the  thair.  On  the  other  han«l  we  knew  instinctively 
there  ha»l  to  In*  prompt  ctimpliancr  with  his  directions,  or  a  clash 
with    authority.     Years    lx*f«»re.    in    his    application    for    a     IJoston 
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position.  Malioiit'V  liacl  .stulrtl  llial  liis  laiiuMU'ss,  in  his  ()j)iiii()ii.  did 
not  iiitcrffre  with  his  tcacliiii^.  He  was  ri^ht.  As  I  hjok  hack  ujxm 
tht*  year  I  was  in  his  nmin  it  is  not  his  hinieiifss  I  think  of  first.  Tnu', 
we  lutticrd  his  slow  pro^TfSS  up  the  stairs  or  ah>ii^'  thr  corridor.  l)iit 
there  was  no  si^;n  of  weariness  alioiif  it.  Clearly  he  would  have  Ix-en 
a  splendid  physical  speeinien  hut  for  I  lie  accident  of  l)oyhoo<l,  and 
such  \i>;or  <iid  he  sliow  and  such  respect  did  he  instil  that  1  do  not 
recall  a  single  (K-casion  when  a  room  in  his  charge  was  not  under 
excellent  control.  Althouf^li  a  man  of  positive  views  on  i)olitics  and 
with  a  definite  reli^'ious  creed  he  was  scrupidously  carefid  not  to 
impose  opinions  on  his  pujjils.  I  renieinber  1  felt  a  certain  mystery 
about  what  his  opinions  were,  and  I  suppose  the  very  fact  they  were 
not  disclosed  attracted  me  and  gave  this  rugged  teacher  of  history  a 
part  of  his  charm.*  He  woidd  throw  out  suggestions  and  then  drive 
us  to  the  wall  with  his  .searching  (picstions,  but  at  the  end  it  was  (Jreek 
or  Konian  history  we  w<'re  considering  and  guess  as  we  might  we  could 
not  discover  his  personal  i)ias  toward  Mr.  Clevelarul,  Mr.  .Vltgeld,  or 
"Genend"  Coxey;  neither  could  we  elicit  his  \  iews  of  the  Know- 
nothingism  of  the  day;  but  we  had  oidy  to  ask  exactly  why  it  was  men 
tired  of  hearing. Vristiiles  called  the. Just  and  we  got  a  clear-cut  answer, 
in  detail,  straight  to  the  point. 

Years  afterward,  in  one  of  the  reports  he  ])rej)ared  for  the  iM'dcral 
Ihireau  of  Hducation  (1!)14).  Mahoiioy  re-staled  some  n{  the  peda- 
gogical beliefs  that  were  frcipuMitly  imprcss<NJ  n])on  us  in  the  cla.ss- 
rooni.  lie  emi)hasi/ed  the  value  of  ])ersonality.  "The  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  Republic"  was  his  ])hrase;  and  how  he  made  it  glow  I 
In  youth  there  must  be  encouraged  '  individual  power  of  self-sup|)ort, 
self-reliance,  .self-i-ontrol,"  and  habitual  working  together  for  the 
common  welfare.  "Arc  teachers  skilled,"  he  asked,  "in  culture  of 
adolescent  talent, through  insight,  .sympathy, kindness,  and  affection?" 
And  James  Mahoney  faithfully  carried  out  his  tenets  just  so  far  as 
opportunity  and  the  limitations  of  his  pu])ils  woidd  i)ernut.     Like 

•  Apropos  of  this  characteristic  of  withholding  opinions,  except  on  a  proper 
occasion,  the  foilowinp  cxtrarl  from  a  composition  by  Mahoney,  when  a  pnpil  in  the 
North  Hrookficld  High  Scho<il,  inilicafes  that  it  was  not  merely  taciturnity,  Ijul  a 
deliberately  chosen  rule  of  life: 

"In  .ill  your  intercourse  and  communication  with  men.  friends  and  foes  alike.  I>e 
thoroughly,  wholly  and  originally  yourself.  Draw  bwck  within  yourself;  sink  down 
deep  into  yourself.     This  is  not  hj-pocrisy,  it  is  self-control. 

"  Do  not  expo.se  the  tender  emotions  of  your  heart,  what  you  love  and  cheri.sh,  to  the 
rough  storms  of  existence,  to  the  winds  of  opinion,  to  jeers  and  sneers,  thus  losing  the 
res7)ecl  of  others,  and  your  own  al.s<i. 

"In  a  countn.-  like  yours  there  will  be  of  necessity  much  tearing  down  of  old  land- 
marks; much  changing  of  opinions;  many  conflicts  of  ideas.  But  I  entreat  you  to 
remain  firm  amidst  it  all.  It  is  in  the  struggle  l>elween  great  minds  that  a  man  of  little 
self  shows  his  true  colors  in  taking  advantage  of  it  by  having  no  opinion  at  all  upon  it." 

Nellie  M.  M.\no.sET. 
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J<j\s«'tt  of  Halliol  hr  u,^^l>ll^  i<»  >tr«Mi^ilMii  iiiir  inint.ii  lirtrr.  the 
cliiff  tijiiij,'  in  tlif  iltviirr  to  w«»rk." 

I  wwh  I  wtTt"  it\i\v  tc)  jmy  tlif  trilnilc  Muhoncy  ilr!irr\'Cfl  for  liiii  wurk 
as  tvurhvr.  I  •ilioijl.l  likr  to  «!«'>uril>r  him  an  \iv  Tf\vit\v*i  himself  to 
hi<i  piipiU.  hut  it  wouhl  take  a  facilr  |m-ii  Hiiitahly  to  cotixry  to  othrrs 
the  (|Ualiti(*?i  that  lifted  him  out  of  the  cummoiiplac^.  He  wba  stitn- 
uJutiii^  in  the  In^t  sens**,  ^(emiiiiely  ii:f'  '•  '  in  Uiyn  nn<l  their 
|Missil)iliti(*M.  an<l  1  «*an  remeinlKT  iiiaiiy  i  where  thiw  (|Uality 

was  vividly  hmu^ht  out.  Hy  the  onleriiif;  of  the  M'h(M>l  in  those 
yean*  hin  m-ojm'  wa.s  e«infine«l  to  (ireek  and  Itoman  hi«*ton»'  for  the  two 
hundn*d  fifty  or  more  hoy«  in  the  Third  lor  Kirnt  Year)  ('la.<iN.  includ- 
inf;  the  forty  u.<t.Hi^ieil  to  hi.s  particular  char^'e.  (ienmin  wuh  lifited 
a.s  one  of  Mahoney'.H  «)ther  .sul)je<'t.s.  hut  litlh-  or  no  opfHtrtunity  ft)r 
it  wa.H  pven.  IIi.stor>'  was  hin  suhjei't;  in  his  application  for  a  |Mi.si- 
tion  in  the  Boston  whooLs  he  had  choMMi  histtjfy  and  hi.storical 
jj«»ojjniphy  a.s  lii.s  "elective."  and  after  doin^  "the  hani  j^iMiernl  dnulfj- 
er>'"  \vhi<h  wa.s  re^jularly  rc«|uin'd  <jf  the  newer  inemlKTs  of  the 
teuching  eoq)s.  it  wu.s  Ancient  IIi.stor>'  that  wa.s  granted  him. 

F«)r  the  First  Year  (Mass  then*  was  hut  one  text-lMK)k.  1'.  V.  N. 
Myers's  A  (ienrral  Ilisluri/.  To  most  of  us  it  .sti'mcd  neotlless  to 
earn.'  a  IwHik  thre*'  inches  thick  when  only  two  huiulred  out  of  the 
seven  hundriMJ  fifty  pa^jes  were  covere«l  in  the  year's  instniction.  Init 
however  that  may  have  iK-en,  .sonu-lMxly  wis<T.  or  more  intere,ste<i, 
than  wc.  had  d«MTced  that  Myers's  shouhi  he  the  .sole  ^neral  historj' 
text-lMM)k  f»»r  the  entire  .s<-lii>o|.  A  teacher  in  the  Third  Year  ("lass 
went  .so  far  as  to  tell  hi.s  piipils  to  put  the  Ixnik  in  the  far  conier  of  their 
desks  and  not  take  it  otit  u;itil  the  end  of  the  year.  Mahoney  had 
no  admiration  for  the  lMM)k,  hut  it  was  prescriln'*!  and  funiishetl  hy 
the  authorities,  and  he  had  a  coriMMcnce  alM)Ut  the  «iuty  owe<l  the 
puhlic  an«l  the  puhli**  rej)rescntatives.  He  use«l  the  iMMik.  l)elicving 
it  t<»  Im'  a  ^mmI  enou^'h  skeleton  around  which  tc»  drafK*  the  fahric  of 
(•reek  or  Roman  history'.  A  fjiven  luimlMTof  Myers's  t(»pics  was  pre- 
s<'rilHM|,  an<l  on  that  hasis  we  rtvited.  in  the  first  instiincc.  Ver>' 
soon,  however,  there  \\ere  intimations  as  t<»  the  amount  of  indc- 
iMMuicnt  work  that  would  he  actvptahle.  We  were  direcle*!  to  use 
maps  ami  we  had  class  drill  in  jfnitfmpljy-  No  pupil  was  ever  allowetl 
to  slide  over  a  pronunciation;  he  was  n^juired  to  sjiy  and  .say  npiin 
until  his  ren«!erinfj  was  satisfactory'.  .\n<l  for  a  failure  in  nvitation 
there  followed  s\viftly  an  irksome  {wnally.  five  <^>pies  of  Myers's 
remarks  on  the  topi<\  Who  ctiuld  for^'et  a  lejison  thus  re-assignrd? 
Or.  after  sticlj  drill,  who  coidd  misj)n)noun«v  Achaia  or  B<Totia? 
Hut  that  was  hy  no  means  all.  We  wert'  asked  to  hrin^  in  rep<irts  of 
our  reailinfj.  and  on  the  |Hiints  rai.soti  there  was  frenernl  discussion. 
.\nd  now  and  apiin  on  a  fortnight's  notice  there  were  .short  delwitcs. — 
say   «^n    the   merits  of   the   Athenian   constitution.      I    recall   sxich   a 
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♦  Ifli.ilc  (III  llir  liinfivrs  of  1  )r(iii.s  HrillllS,  ainl  wlictlirr  Sli;ikcs])»';irc 
had  (lone  liiin  jiisticr.  Malioiiry  was  always  (•a;,'fr  to  sft  lis 
f«trwaril,  to  rouse  in  us  a  scholarly  iiilj-n-st.  IMorl/'s  Kjtitume, 
Creasy *.s  Pfct.tivr  liatlh.'i,  l-rrcman's  II i.'<(iiri((il  (ifiKjnijilii/  <if  l]uri)])C, 
aii*i  otluT  manuals  his  own  projtfrfy  l»y  tin-  way  werr  on  his 
(livsk  ami  o|)«'ii  to  all.  In  stiiily  hours  we  were  cnc-oura^cd  to  draw 
U|ioii  llif  rifcrfiiir  lilirary,  proNidcd  our  pn-vioiis  <arria)_'«'  jiad  »Mi- 
tith'd  us  to  such  consideration  I  What  a  treat  it  was  to  take  down  one 
at  a  lime  llu"  stately  volumes  of  Lavisse  et  KamhaudI  Oral  another 
liiiie  to  he  itiNilcd  to  the  desk  to  read  an  account  of  tin-  hattle  of 
Zama  in  I'Veiichl  Mahoney  interested  himself  in  each  imlividual 
lM>y,  j^leaiK'd  from  him  in  casual  hut  amiahle  conversation  not  alone 
his  racial  extraction,  hut  his  amhitions  and  altitude  toward  further 
schoolini,'.  A  characteristic  hit  canu'  out  in  one  of  his  controversies, 
and  here  I  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

I  ilo  iii)t  wi.sli  to  I)*'  rt-slricti-il  to  an  iirliilriiry  limit.  If,  for  instance, 
Jolin  Hartliojoiiu-w  I)c\itt  cannot  undtT.stand  (in-ek  art,  hut  <1<k'.s  liave  .some  con- 
(f  ption  of  what  a  liatlii'  niean.s,  .shall  I  leave  out  u  pood  account  of  the  ImiIIIc 
of  Marathon,  and  give  John  a  description  of  a  fraptnent  of  .sculj)t»ire  by  Praxittles.^ 
Wc  have  hud  a  very  liard  time  with  John,  and  it  is  a  very  important  question  for 
him,  and  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  my  conception  of  hLstory  work,  namely:  to  study 
the  individuallxiys  with  the  greatest  possible  care  and  find  out  what  it  is  that  will 
arouse  their  interests  and  their  minds;  to  go  as  fast  as  the  particular  .set  of  boys 
that  I  am  dealing  with  can  go  with  profit,  and  no  faster.  Mr.  X  said,  "  Don't  you 
think  that  the  divisions  are  near  enough  alike  to  have  them  all  cover  the  same 
amount  of  ground.'"  I  replied,  "Mr.  X,  I  say  to  myself,  when  I  think  that  two 
boys,  even,  are  near  enough  alike  to  cover  the  same  amoimt  of  ground,  that  I 
don't  understand  the  lioys." 

A  hoy  who  sliyly  admitted  he  was  receiving  parts  of  the  Cougres- 
itinnal  Record  Maiioney  would  invite  to  pursue  some  interesting 
subject  his  reading  had  brought  out  and  perhaps  prejjarea  written  exer- 
cise for  tlie  benefit  of  the  class.  Once  it  was  to  compare  the  agrarian 
policies  of  Spurius  Cassius  with  our  American  homestead  law.  And 
he  would  lo.se  no  ojiportunity  to  emj)hasize  the  value  of  an  active 
interest  in  current  i)oliti(s.  It  was  the  traditional  attitude  of  the 
teachers  to  regard  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  TcchnologA'  and  the 
Boston  Public  Library-  as  the  two  institutions  supi)lementarv  to 
English  High,  atid  so  far  as  the  Lil)rary  was  concerned  the  tradition 
suffered  not  at  all  in  Mahoney's  keeping.  At  one  of  the  early  meet- 
ings of  the  New  England  llistorj'  Teachers  Association,  the  subject 
of  di.scu.ssion  being  "Text-Hooks  and  Methods  of  Teaching  IlistoPk',*' 
Mahoney  seems  to  have  used  some  plain  language. 

After  a  numlxT  of  addresses  had  been  made  on  the  sul)ject  l)y  prominent 
memljers  of  the  association,  I  asked  for  leave  to  say  a  word,  and  declared  that  in 
my  opinion  a  teacher  who  had  not  ma.stcred  his  subject  and  was  not  familiar  with 
ali  the  methods  of  teaching  it,  and  who  was  not  capable,  when  placed  face  to  face 


wilh  a  ITHMTrlr  Uj)  .  »lth  III*  •!«•.  lal  li<-«-.li  ali.l  .lilii'  ilH  »<"  v  »ll<i  »«»  f»'«t  <  »;•:»■  |r 
tlirtl  of  tOAtlllK  hl»  liirttMMU  to  llir  wilxU.  mtul  ltr||>lli|;  »h«l  l-iV  » In-fr  hr  t>r«^lr.l 
\trl\t.  *a»  Hot  fit  to  trat  Ji  llir  »uli)r<i-t.  •1x1  ••  for  lr»t-lii«ik».  »ll>  •••  It  nt%^f*»*ry 
to  liiiiil  thr  Mjul*  of  tr«<lirr»  with  ttwrn*  If  w  li»<l  osrftoinr  tsntnt*  lO  otbrf 
thiiiK*.  why  wka  it  aixT%»»ry  to  f«U  ilown  wnl  «ur«hi|i  iIk-  Tr^  Uuokf 

KljM'wIirrf  ill  Ills  pu|irr»,  Maliinirv  l»*fl  llir  ^tat^lllc-llt  that  In*  hu«l 
ulwavt  iH-fii  «lr\(it«Ml  til  Ills  |iu|mU  aii)l  to  liin  .Htti«lir>.  ami  that  li<- 
pivrall  liii  tiliK-  to  Imn  work  I  lirlirvr  that  to  l»r  an  lirarlv  the  literal 
truth  as  ill  tlir  rasr  of  any  tfiuhtT  I  rvrr  klirw.  His  pllpiln,  hit  m-|i<miI. 
wtTf  to  him  Uitli  wiff  atiil  rhihl  iIiom*  rarlirr  yrarn  of  hin  wrvitv;  lii.t 
lirarl  aiiil  his  riithusia.sm  wrrc  fnjjri»s.M*i|  in  lii.s  daily  rniphiynMMil. 
'I'hat  I  am  olili^'td  to  m'I  a  limit  in  |Htiiit  of  timr  to  this  n*fr«v«liiti(; 
|M*riuil  will  |»rivM'iitly  ap|M'ar.  latrr  in  tlir  c*haptrr,  ami  I  ••hall  Im-  par- 
(lotirtl.  I  am  Min-,  fur  cliiMKsin^  t«)  «lwi*II  a  hit  lonp*r  on  tin*  fin»t  .six  or 
jM'vrn  yriirs,  a  timr  not  only  rnroura^'in^'  to  Miihonry  hinisrlf,  hut  a 
timr  \\  lirn  in  ron.>i<|rrahlr  mra.Mirr  his  rlTorts  urn*  imfrltrn*<|. 

Ili.s  lamrnrss  I  liavr  ain-atly  Miid  was  lo.st  .si^lit  of  onrc  hr  took 
rhar^'r  of  thr  rlass-nMim,  ami  it  only  in<r»*a.s«'«|  our  rf'siMN-t  for  his 
virilr  ijualitirji.  Thr  hoys  <(ui<-kly  iiotrd  thr  ras**  with  whi<li  hr 
wnulcj  pull  hiniM'lf  up  a  lii^li  strp.  as  on  iMmnlin^'  a  strt"<"t  far.  iin«l 
tlnTf  urn*  tairs  of  womlrrful  frats  lu"  had  |MTforinrd  with  wri^jht.s. 
I  do  not  know  whrthrr  thrsr  ar<-ounts  wt-rr  niorr  than  l>oyi>h  pissip. 
hut  in  yrars  siiu-r  1  havr  st-rn  him  mana^r  a  rrfnictoPk"  horsr.  ami 
thrrr  is  no  j'lid  of  trstimoiiy  to  his  i;rrat  physiral  rmluranriv  Ifolim's 
Firhl.  in  ("aiiihridp',  or  rvrii  Nrwtoii  Crntrr.  was  not  tixi  far  for  him 
to  fj«»  t«>  .so<*  a  twrnty-mimitr  pime  whrrt*  sonic  of  "my  Imivs"  wcrr 
playing  pMul  fo«»tl»all.  Ilr  was  particularly  ri>nstant  at  tnuk  mert- 
lUiis.  In  ihoM*  ilays  Tom  Miirkr.  as  an  K.  H.  S.  hoy.  was  d«»in>;  thr 
tmo-yard  dash  in  1  m.  "ii)  "i  .*is.  and  'Miki'*"  O'ltrirn.  another  of 
Mahonry's  pupils,  was  ahir  to  put  thr  Hi  Ih.  shot  SH  ft.  'i  in.  In  all 
such  r\ploils  Mahoiu-y  ttMik  thr  kifiiest  riijoymrnt.  :ilfhoMi!h  thrre 
wu.H  nev«"r  any  iindiir  n-frnMicr  in  the  clnss-nM>m 

In  fact,  pandering  of  any  sort  was  rntindy  out  <•(  Kifpniu'  with 
Mahonry's  idrals  of  trachin^.  Thrn*  wiis  pirnty  of  chrap  hadina^i* 
in  .some  c|uarters.  hut  none  of  it  came  fn»m  him.  Bein^  at  <«'hfM»l  was 
im|>ortant  husinr.ss,  and  we  were  usually  mindful  of  the  hour.  The 
haples-s  Imiv  who  sought  to  lr>"  him  out  soon  pit  his  due.  "Twelve 
copies  of  the  fjcnenil  nih^s.  sir.  hy  nine  <»Vlock  on  Monday !"  And 
the  first  lalmrious  ctipy  had  to  Ik*  tnncic  standing,  for  the  ndcs  were 
posted  insidr  thr  ^'Ijiss  d«Mir  of   the    iMMikn-siscI      No    .slipshod   copies 

were  ac<vptahle.      "Come.  M .  f{et  n  shiivel.  will  you?  and  clean 

up  this  pa|M'r. "  Hy  other  teachers  on  thr  staff  this  pniclicc  on 
Mahonry'.s  part  was  m.'ule  much  of,  the  waste  of  ink.  and  .so  on. — 
men  who  wen*  them.«*elves  apt  to  Ik*  pmdignl  with  the  city's  time. — 
but  ctiuld  any  onr  flisputc  the  «li<M'iplinar>-  value  of  Mahoney's  pet 
corrective? 
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lie  was  alsii  patirrif,  ami  scnipiilixis  alxnit  linliliii^'  iij)  lo  riilicule 
tlu'  (lull  and  stupid  wlu»  always  s<tj»  in  for  llic  ciilrriiij^  class.  "  lirace 
»ip.  S  ."  lie  would  say  liniscjut'ly  Imt  willi  good  humor,  "you  don't 
want  that  ;^'ond  motlicr  of  yours  ileciding  you'd  In'tlcr  Ix*  iin|)roving 
your  tinifon  a  tip-<'arf."  and  usually  S  -  hraccd.  "Malionry  was 
always  sijuart'  atid  a  gcnllcinan,*'  was  an  t'\])r»'ssi(>n  I  lia\«'  licard 
countless  times  fnim  mm  wlio  were  his  i)Upils.  ()iicc  1  souuhf  lo 
<|Ufstion  a  mark  Im*  had  given  for  two  months'  work  in  llisto^^■.  \\  ith 
not  a  sign  of  aniioyanee  he  got  out  his  records,  asked  me  to  take  down 
the  entry  for  each  oral  and  written  exercise,  and  suggested  that  I 
average  them  according  to  the  weight  to  he  given  each  and  announce 
the  result.  It  (tf  cour.se  coincided  with  my  hi-monthly  mark,  and 
there  was  no  room  for  argument.  .\  man  in  a  piihlic  school  who  can 
lea\('  the  impression  of  .scrujjuhtus  fairness  is  a  successful  teacher. 

And  Mahoney  was  nev<*r  tolerant  of  indecency.  One  instance  is 
enough  for  illustration.  .\  sheet  of  vulgar  doggerel  had  Ikmmi  pas.secl 
from  hand  to  hand  until  some  over-shifty  culprit  had  drawn  the  fire 
of  Mahoney's  \igilant  eye.  The  oirending  "poetrv"  was  j)romptIy 
corralled,  likewise  the  hoy  re.sj)onsil)le,  and  I  shall  nc\cr  forget  the 
hla/e  of  indignation  and  the  torrent  of  .scornful,  short-.syllahled  words 
that  poured  from  Mahoney's  lips  that  morning.  I  can  almost  feel 
the  tingling  of  that  tongue-lashing,  and  I  suj)pose  the  easy-going 
cha|)  u})on  whom  the  vials  f)f  wrath  were  chiefly  visited  will  never 
outlive  the  ])re-eminence  of  that  unforgettahle  day. 

As  to  militarv  drill  there  comes  to  mind  oidy  one  pronounced 
reference  hy  Mahoney  while  I  was  still  a  pupil.  The  drill  held  a 
prominent  place  in  the  school,  and  the  annual  scramble  for  offices 
was  the  l»e-all  and  end-all  of  a  school  career  in  more  ways  than  one. 
It  was  customarv'  for  the  hoys  of  the  Third  Year  Cla.ss  them.selvcs  to 
do  the  voting.  This  election  was  then  lai<l  before  a  teachers'  meeting, 
the  head-master  having  the  last  word.  The  instance  I  recall  was  when 
a  di.sappointed  youth  went  to  Mahoney  to  pay  his  respects.  A  .slu)rt- 
sighted  teacher,  possibly  making  a  cf)nfession  in  avoidance,  had  told 
the  boy  that  Mahoney  had  been  unfavorable.  I  can  see  the  latter 
now  as  he  faced  his  venturesome  critic.  "I  did  argue  against  you, 
because  your  record  does  not  entitle  you  to  the  office.  Do  you  want 
me  to  state  my  reasons  fully?"  The  boy  was  quickly  in  a  panic;  he 
saw  the  grins  on  forty  faces,  and  made  a  hurried  exit. 

Let  us  hear  a  little  more  of  Mahoney's  ideas  of  drill  appointments. 
It  was  a  sore  subject  with  many,  both  teachers  and  puj)ils.  There  was 
much  unfairness  and  a  lot  more  trafficking  and  wire-j)ulling  than  was 
good  for  the  school.  As  usual,  Mahoney's  ifleas  were  crj'stallized. 
Among  his  papers  is  a  memorandum,  apparently  written  for  a 
teachers'  meeting.  It  shows  his  mental  habit,  and  it  must  have  been 
hard  to  combat. 
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'n»r  rh»cf  rrttjMjU  fur  ti*Vlll|(   i  I   in  the  »■  .    •?«.:,■ 

iu|(.       Ilcu«r   t^K-   l«J>  •    »Im»   «•*!:  --    t"-»t    dti..  .t«-.l    Ai 

uflk-rrv.  aji  far  »■  thi*  lau  !«■  duitr  »  .  (<>  iIk-  »  IiojI       1  Ut*  furui»hr*  • 

tiror  prilu-ljilr  uf  h-Io  ttult.   Kitil  tbr   •  '•*  tl   »rr  lUttinHly   indx  «tr<|        (K 

nmne  it  wouhJ  br  of  injury  to  tbr  •rhuol.  if  Ijoyt  of  (•»  UmJ  coiuJui-t  or  '  hi  of  low 
M-huUnUiip  liiuultl  \mp  ApiKiiutrtl  to  nnupMUoua  poutiuat  Tbr  dqMirtmrtit  of 
pk^ieoi  iiutnu-lton.  «liU<-  it  u  •  irfi«r«tr  ilrpartinrat  with  ita  own  •tamianU  ia 
•till  •  (IrlMirtfnrut  of  tiir  m-ImiuI  For  that  rruon  thr  tr«t*  of  (•)  »rhalar$k%p  aod 
(b)  iir|Hirtiiiriit  (ItouM  Im-  nefottrt  tral*  I  *.  Iiiuit*  aliouJ*!  Ijc  aA«j|ni''«i  atxl  Im)** 
ImtIow  ll»r»r  limit*   «uultnip   .1/  Jirli.w  75  '  i   III   M-liolanhip 

(b>  fouinl  tniil'v  •■(  ».T<4.«i«  iniv  .-f       lint   it   •■•ulil  \f  tm^w- 

Miry  to  li  '  ■>  for  tin-  *.  lu.i;  >  r.j 

■liouki  Iw  .  iiiaml.      llrrrAf  rr 

irrrlrvAiit  than  iiiu»iir(MHn  |MipuUnty  Ka<-h  trsritrr  alioui)!  icivr  tut  rstimmir  of 
r»rh  i-Miith<ialr't  raiMt-ity,  for  thr  oflit-r  in  quntion.  in  the  forni  of  a  mark.  The 
boy*  having  the  highrat  avrniKr  ahuul)!  then  |>aaa  a  mihtary  ruimination.  If 
lirsiruua  to  prriirrvc  tlir  pnni-i|Mil  of  rlrrtkin  the  iifTiorr  couJd  thro  be  Hcrtcd  from 
the  two  or  thrre  hiithent  on  the  li«t.  The  rlectora  ahouhl  aa  far  aa  poauMr  l>e,  not 
fn>inlhe<  .nly.  but  fr  .  <livi»ion  etc.  <'unim«n4lni 

S    H         \  I   (.•"•lit-rnl  'millij   l>r  kept  nnil  <^in»ulle<| 

by  I'  i>ity.     Tliin  woul<l  alio 

lie  u  , 

IyM)kii)^  hack  umn"  tluiti  twi-iity  yrar>  «»iir.s  jiulKments  of  u 
IracluT  iin*  apt  to  Im*  .s«iftt'iutl,  I  know,  l»ut  in  conwicnr**  I  ninnol 
n"«'all  a  sini;lc  unfavoniliN'  inipnvs.sion.  My  a<'<|naiiitanrf  with  men 
tt'iU'luTs  wji>  thru  Vfry  liinitrd.  I  lik«'«l  hi.stor>'  ami  I  iMijoVfil  n-adin^; 
I  am  awarr  tlu-n*  wrrt*  those  who  did  not  enjoy  either  to  the  same 
th'^HH".  riu|tirstionahlyimr  hovi.sli  im|in>ssions  were  inniien<x*d  some- 
what liy  our  liking'  for  the  suhjecls  taiij;ht.  It  must  Ik*  allowt-d.  I 
think,  that  Mahoney's  standunis  were  iimisiiul;  even  the  head-nuistcr 
who  was  his  most  hitter  erilic  felt  ol)li;;ed  to  <'onrede  to  the  author- 
ities over  his  own  siKiiatiire  that  Mahoney  was  amoiij;  the  most 
scholarly  atul  l)est  informed  teachers  in  the  se^^•ice,  amd  that  his 
"methi»ds."*  though  ori^rinal.  achieved  >;iM)d  results. t  I  supjMjse  that 
n«»  two  pn'fenMices  of  his  hrou^'ht  down  upon  his  heatl  such  caustic 
ct>nunent  os  the  pmnunciation  of  his  family  name  and  his  insistence 
U|>on  fn'<ment  airing' "f 'he  chiss-room.  Vet  he  |)ersisted  in  lM>th  with 
a  sen-nity  that  was  piiuliarly  halMin^  to  those  who  t«Mik  issue  with 
him,  and  he  <arried  his  jxiint.  in  Iwith.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  so 
mucli  ener^'A-  and  vitality  shoidd  have  Invn  exi>ended  uiM>n  i.ssues  of 
that  ilc^'ree.  hut  to  Mahoney  they  wen*  as  supreme  as  tnith  itself. 
He  wotdd  have  pone  to  the  stake  rather  than  Ik*  recreant  to  his 
father's  name,  or  Iww  to  the  little  tyrantji  of  Ute  corridor. 

*  Many  "methorU"  like  hU  "originab"  are  found  in  llie  moat  appr  '■    '      ' 

the  present  lUy. 

t.*>ce  fnllnwinjj  thi«  artirle. 

Nirrr:  Tht4  matter  n(  ventilation  i«  not  at  all  the  trifling  thing  it  appears  to  l>e. 
The  rontmvcniy  described  wiu  in  what  aomc  modem  cducalon  would  cdl  the  benighted 
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It  is  Hot  to  l>r  iiiki^'iimmI  that  a  tt-aclirr  «'iHi«»u rd  with  >urli  positive 
views  of  ri^'lit  ami  wroii^'.  of  tlir  (jt'cnit  aii<l  pro|KT  tiling,  will  he 
ailinir«*<l  or  rvrti  rquitaldy  jmlu'cd  l)y  all  his  ass(wiatcs.  ^  rl  \\r  have 
it  oil  aiiipli-  ex  idriKT  that  Mahoiicv  riijovrd  fru'iKJly  relations  with 
all  tlu'  tea<-li«'rs  in  tin-  school  up  to  the  spriiij,'  of  IS!!.").  in  oiu-  place 
ill  his  pap<Ts  lu'  does  refer  to  a  possii)le  e\ce|)tion,  hut  in  his  own 
phrase  seven  years  was  a  |>criod  certainly  Imiv,'  erioii^'h  to  test  all  his 
«|iialit  i«'s.  It  is  a  reniarkahle  story,  Malioney's  jxTseverinj,' stru^'^h' 
to  hold  his  position  t  liroiij,'li  nearly  twelve  years  of  hit  ter  p«Tsonal  con- 
t  roversy .  The  re<drd  of  those  years  is  exeeeilin^ly  hard  to  siiniiiiari/,e. 
One  feels  constrained  to  tell  all  or  none;  and  I  am  aware  of  the  ^'ate 
I  am  openiiij^'  when  I  pass  comment  on  conditions  in  the  Kurdish  ili;,'li 
S<-liool  dunii;,'  that  pcrmd.  My  errand  is  hio;:rapliic,  ho\\c\-er.  and 
I  have  no  ajxilo^'y  for  desirinj^  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  a  kindly, 
forc<'ful,  and  eonscient  ioiis  teacher,  a  man  whose  character  and  service 
were  in  a  de<Msive  way  disi  iiiu'iiisliahle  from  others  whose  (grooves 
were  alon^'  parallel  lines. 

Of  what  mi^ht  he  called  "school  j)olitics"  Mn;,'lisli  lliu'li  seems 
always  to  have  been  full.  Once  on  the  staff  of  instruction  it  was  usual 
for  teachers  to  spend  nearly  all,  if  not  all.  of  their  active  years  in  its 
routine.  The  amhition  of  each  was  centered  in  promotion,  and  when 
to  this  is  added  the  circumstance  that  the  controlling^  authority  is  in 
"the  people"  as  expressed  in  the  election  annually  of  niemhers  of 
the  school  committee,  it  can  readily  he  .seen  the  ])ossil)ilities  were 
large.  Many  of  the  innumerahle  skirmishes  were  fought  over  the 
succession  to  the  heafl-niastership,  and  although  time  is  .said  to  heal 
all  wounds  it  has  never  had  any  a])parent  .solace  for  .some  of  the  men 
who  failed  to  reach  the  pinnacle,  unless  it  was  the  sweet  privilege  of 
harhoring  resentment.  One  who  knows  the  .school  c^n  get  some 
vivid  impressions  merely  hy  scanning  the  list  of  instructors. — say  for 

age  in  pedagogy;  when  ventilation  was  really  regarded  as  hardly  worth  a  serious  teach- 
er's attention.  Nowadays,  what  Mahoncy  so  stuhtiomly  insisted  upon  has  become  the 
required  rule  for  ail.  Mahoney  was  dccideflly  ahead  of  his  time  in  1895,  in  regarding 
pure  air  as  cs.sential  to  good  teaching.  Moreover  he  had  attended  to  this  ventilating 
matter  without  arousing  anyone's  comment  for  a  long  time  and  took  a  great  <Ie.il  of 
pains  with  it.  He  left  old  reconls.  mo.st  carefully  kept,  of  the  temperature  of  the  class- 
room; all  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  only  ntit  n-rjuired,  l>ut  was  hanily  thought  of  by 
teachers. 

He  even  caused  chemical  tests  to  be  made  of  the  air  of  his  class-room  Ijy  Institute  of 
Technology  experts.  To-<lay  there  is  perhaps  no  one  suliject  more  carefully  considered 
than  ventilation;  usually  provided  for  by  the  architects  of  the  new  school  buildings,  not 
as  incidental  to  mere  comfort,  t)ut  as  a  vital  need  in  e<lucafion,  which  is  the  point 
insisted  upon  by  James  Mahoney  in  those  old  days. 

Who  can  say  that  the  present  development  is  not  the  natural  result  of  his  efTorLs  and 
so  was  it  not  worth  while  for  him  to  endure  all  that  he  did  to  have  the  health  of  all 
safeguarded? 

Nellie  M.  Mahonet. 
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thf  fifty  Vfan*  frmu  Ihti.'i  to  1915.  A«t  hrjui  iiiaNt<  r  Mr  «  un.-ti.ti 
.Hur<tf«|tMl  Mr  Slirrwiii,  Mr  K«iwiii  IVSt-avrr  followi-il  Mr  <  uinst«iii. 
When  Mr.  Sfavrr  rfsij^ntil  it  wn*  to  lMxx>inf  nii|)rrintriHlciit  <if  public 
H<-liiM>l<4  all  nvrr  tilt*  «ity,  mul  at  uiuf  thr  pr«im«»ti«»ii  |K»t  lM»ilfnl. 
I.ittl«'  tir«-s  tlart**!  up,  ami  as  a  rrsult.  in  a  wonl.  an  "«iut.«.H|rr "  in 
tlu-  p«r-.4.ti  «»f  Mr.  Km  I II  IS  A  NVatfrliiiu-ic  wuji  jjivrii  iUe  |>oMiti<in. 
'I'liiH  WHS  III  IH.H1I,  tlir  yrar  Miiln»iH-y  was  ^'radiuitin^;  fnnii  the 
Hn»«)k.tir|.|  lliK'li  nIhm.I.  vmUl  yrar>  iM'fnn*  In*  t«Mik  up  liin  work  in 
Kn^li.th  lli^'l"  ^'r  W  .itrrhoujw*  tcmk  cliarp*.  |MTiM»nal  <harffr;  nn<l 
witli  a  ^nilr>i|u«insH  that  I  am  tiMiipti'*!  In  «-jill  I.illiputiiin.  thr  Mirt* 
ami  th<*  illNitpiMiitittMl  nurvil  their  ^'ri<'vafi«v>t  and  Itiiird  thrir  tinir. 
It  was  as  if.  whrn  tlu-y  nu't  in  thr  rorritlor.  thry  a<xnjit»*<l  mvU  othrr. 
**  Yitu  k«*pt  im*  fnun  Ihmiiu'  h«'ail-nuistrr!'*  If  th«T<*  <Mfinp<l  any 
j-hatuf  of  thr  fiMnl  <lyiiij^'  «lo\vii.  soum*  nrw  arrival  l»y  taking  si<lcs 
woiilil  fan  thr  l>laz<*.  Mranwhilc  Mr.  Watfrhous**  mn  thr  hcIkm)!, 
luiulr  his  own  assi^MuniMits  of  tin-  Iradu-rs  umirr  him.  and  fninM^I  hi.i 
own  .s4-IhmIuIi'  of  hours,  ai-ronlin^  as  sf'iMui'd  to  him  wis**  an<l  for  the 
mxMl  interest  of  the  .school. 

It  is  worth  noti«-inn  that  «iuriiii,'  this  n->.'iiiii-  .Mahoiu-y  had  no 
"MiHirulty  *'  with  his  ji.s,s«Miates.  In  fact,  the  first  "imident"  he 
«-o\ild  ns-all  was  the  hurried  |M*tition  when  it  was  leanu*<l  Mr.  Water- 
hou.s<'  was  to  have  leavi'  <if  al>M'nce.  The  enteq)ri.sinn  >:r«>up  who 
thought  so  miK'h  was  at  stake  wjiiit«'d  to  name  the  nurstcr  who  to 
their  miiuls  should  Im'  first  in  line  for  promotiitii.  Malioiu'V  had  hi^di 
rtxi'rd  for  Mr.  Waterhousi*.  and  t«M»k  exivption  not  only  t4»  the  fcver- 
i.sh  haste  of  tlw  numd-rohin  hut  t«»  the  propriety  of  it.  It  was  in 
line,  however,  with  a  suslaine<l  effort,  as  Mahoiu'y  thought,  to  under- 
mine the  influenct' of  the  hea«l-mastcr.  Years  lx«fon*.  when  Mahoney 
enten*d  the  scIumiI.  a  sUjM'rvisor  who  was  afterwards  su|M*rintendent 
had  cautioned  him  to  Ik'  warv'.  And  one  of  the  senior  instnictors 
had  voluntwnil.  "Do  what  you  think  is  ri^jht.  an<l  ever>-  hand  will  l>c 
a^'ainst  you."  this  with  a  Hismankian  gesture!  Mahoney  was 
destined  t«>  leani  the  full  Iwarin^  of  .so  weighty  a  pmiiniitui'mcnt  as 
applied  in  Kn^'lish  Hi^h. 

Into  the  merits  of  all  the  dilTt-PMices  that  jirose  we  nni.sl  not  go,  but 
Mahoney's  account  of  one  of  them  is  enlightening. 

\\Uirti  J«nu«r>  <7,  1900.] 
Soon  aflrr  I  cntrml  tlir  «4  h<M>|.  thr  lilllr  fn^iiip  of  mm  (aUtvo  nrfcrTT«d  to) 
fonnrii  a  rlininK  Htih,  o{>rn  lo  all  thr  male  trarhrn  in  thr  high  »rhool)i  of  thr  dly 
with  the  rt«vj)tinn  cif  the  Hrail  MA«trr«  H«»wr\rr.  hut  frw  trarhru  ••\-r  those 
of  thr  Kn|;h*h  Ilijjh  .Vh***!.  •ttrn<lr.l  lhr«r  «tinnrn».  anti.  in  thr  main,  fmm  tbe 
tlilth  Srhiwil  thr  mrn  »h«i  rrjnilarly  ramr  wrrr  thr  m«>rr  intimatr  frvnii*  of  Mr«»r». 
X — .  ^ — .  and  Z — .  .\t  thr«r  iralhrrinf;«.  dur*  ami  attark*  upon  \!r  Watrrhoute 
wrrr  vrry  frrrjiirnt  Thr  Irlirf  wa-«  Kra<luAlly  fominl  in  my  min<l  that  that  dininK 
rltih  wa.«  intrnilr<i  a.«  a  mran«  nf  altarkini;  Mr  NVatrrhouar,  and  aJI  thr  facia  that 
I  havr  «inrr  Irarnrti  hax^r  cxinfirmrd  that  impmtMon.     .     .     . 
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At  one  of  the  dinners  Mr.  Z —  «at  next  to  me,  and  introduce*!  the  subject  of 
anurt-hy  and  anurchi.Ht.t.  He  ajtlced  nty  opinion  ulM)ut  the  ju.Htice  of  executing 
Chicuf^u  unurchi.st.t,  who  had  ju.st  lieen  convicted  of  (hrowiii^;  lM)inhM.  I  told  him 
that  in  my  opinion  the  anunhi.tt.s  ridily  dcscrvi-*!  their  |)unishinent.  This  state- 
ment »>f  mine  lirought  a  slruiif;  protest  from  Z  .  He  told  me  that  he  was  an 
anarchist,  and  gave  me  to  imderstand  that  my  opinion  on  the  sul)je*-t  wa.s  dui*  to 
i>;norani-c  of  what  anarchy  meant.  This  statement  led  to  a  loii^;  scries  of  arjju- 
menta  with  Mr.  Z — ,  and  then  with  his  two  most  iiititiiatr  friciid-',  Mr.  ^  anrl 
Mr.  X — ,  lioth  of  whom  sided  with  Mr.  Z — . 

Our  arnumeiit.H  were  finally  n-ductvl  to  wrilirif;,  and  l>oth  Mr.  ^—  and  Mr.  Z — , 
w  ho  tcM)k  up  the  arpiment  in  this  way,  were  (jhliged  to  abandon  their  |K>sition.s:  but 
claimed  that  I  had  won  my  victory  by  hairsplitting  with  n>gard  to  defmitions. 
They  still  |j«'rsisted  in  continuing  the  oral  arguments.  .\t  length,  I  In-came  heartily 
tired  of  the  subject,  and  of  always  meeting  the  same  arguments.  I  gave  Mr.  Z — 
to  understand  as  much,  not  in  the  way  of  a  (|uarrcl  but  in  a  single  ]M)inte<l  state- 
ment that  I  didn't  care  to  discuss  the  matter.  In  addition  to  my  feeling  on  the 
subject,  my  judgment  was  that  the  discussion  was  g»'lting  altogether  t<K)  proiiiitieiit 
as  it  was  being  carried  on  during  scIkkiI  hours;  and  even  some  c)f  the  pupils  had 
begun  to  get  hold  of  tvrtain  anarchistic  lxM>ks  and  pajx-rs  which  Mr.  Z —  had  l>een 
resiH)n.sible  for  getting  into  the  school  building. 

(Briefly  there  was  an  altercation  over  Mahoney's  refusal  to  receive  the  litera- 
ture.    Mahoney  was  c-ompletely  surpri.sed  by  Z — 's  attack.] 

.     .  I  had  always  found  Mr.  Z —  gentle  in  his  manners,  and  I  regarded  him  as 

perfectly  sincere  in  advocating  the  dtx-trincs  of  anarchy,  although  I  consiilered 
him  .something  of  a  fanatic.  I  had  l>ecome  foml  of  him  jx-rsonally,  and  when  he 
attacked  me,  I  was  more  surprised  than  angry.  I  tried  to  reason  with  him  for  a 
moment,  but  his  insults  quickly  slopped  inc. 

It  i.s  never  plea.sjuit  to  iiielude  deliiils  like  lliese,  nor  i.s  it  aj^'reeahle 
to  l)riii;:  in  the  uiifavoraMe  Irait.s  of  some  of  Mahoney's  as.sociates, 
l)iit  there  .seem.s  no  alternative  if  hi.s  lianl  experience  i.s  to  he  tohl 
witlj  (hie  regard  for  tliinj,'.s  as  they  were.  So  we  continue.  A  ftirther 
"incident"  was  one  wlii(;h  conies  within  my  own  recollection.  For 
a  time  [in  189^]  there  was  a  small  puhlication  i.ssued  hy  certain  of  the 
Fonrth  Year  i)oys  and  called  The  Advance.  It  was  desij^ned  to  he 
more  readable  than  the  K.  II .  N.  Record  and  rather  made  a  point  of 
being  facetious.  The  jokesmiths  went  pretty  far  on  more  occasions 
than  one,  and  it  was  im])ossil)le  not  to  think  .some  of  the  f|uii)s  in- 
spin-d.  They  were  at  least  a  commentary'  on  the  jovial  relations  of 
teachers  and  ])upils  in  the  .Vdvanced  Class.  It  was  inevitable  under 
such  circumstances  that  there  shoidd  be  a  play  upon  Maluiney's 
name.  I  remember  distiiu-tly  the  himi  of  excitement  the  day  this  came 
out.  All  of  us  were  kept  in  our  rooms  imtil  c\ev\  copy  of  that  erii- 
tion  of  The  Advance  had  been  surrendered,  later  to  be  thrown  under 
the  boiler.  The  only  day  to  be  compared  with  that  was  when  a 
master  vehemently  objected  to  "Casey  at  the  Bat,"  for  purposes  of 
public  tleclamation.  Some  of  the  teachers  .seem  to  have  thought 
themselves  verj'  waggish. 

Good  reason  had  Mahoney  for  regarding  the  subsequent  years  as 
passed  "under  the  most   trying   circumstances."     The  year  [1895- 
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1H94J]  III  Ihf  I  iiuiTsity  of  Ilrrliii,  •>!»  Iravr  l.y  iM-riiii>Mi.ii  ..f  the 
liijstoii  S«h«M)l  (oiiimitlif.  wan  a  wcl«t>inf  rr^pilr.  Inil  nntc  lir 
fflunif*!  tin*  fray  wa*.  i»n  with  rftlouhlctl  encrjo'.  Not  only  in  liis 
own  riMjm  wfrc  Malumfy's  iili-u-*  of  |)ro|M'r  ventilation  intrrfiTttl  with, 
but  X  ,  V  .  un<l  Z  Willi  thrir  UH-Mxiutrs  woiihl  ta'»iuilly  huUl 
mrrtin»;H  jiwt  out.tiiji*  Mahonry'ji  «ioor.  taking;  fMiinii  to  slum  down  his 
C"orri<lor  wimlows.  aiul  rxpn'^Hs  opinion-*  l<»»i«l  riioij)'h  for  pupils  to  hrar. 
His  marks.  aii<l  in  «vrlain  rus*'^  his  rtt*oiiiMu*ii<iatioii<t  «»f  pupils  fctr  pro- 
motion, \v«Tf  arliitrarily  ovrrnilcMl.  Other  history  tcachfrs  were 
giviMi  pnrt"i|«Mi«f  as  to  tlioiif  of  work  <»r  hours  or  (fra<lr  f»f  pupilii, 
rviMi  tlioii^'h  Ihfir  rank  was  junior  lo  his.  I  am  nol  pn*pan'<l  t«»  wiy 
thai  on  cvrr>'  octai.iion  Muhonfy's  view  .shouhl  have  Invn  adopted — 
the  re«.|MHisil»ilily  for  conducting  tin*  s<Ihm)I  was  ujxni  other  sluiul- 
dern  l>ul  I  «lo  assert  that  Malioiicy  was  always  n'ady  with  a  nNiJum 
for  the  view  he  to<»k,  and  that  from  instam-es  that  came  to  my  n<»ticc 
it  fjrew  iiitc*  a  liahit  to  «leal  with  his  advice  in  ways  that  were  unnec- 
ejisjirily  <rude.  ill-intentioned.  In  a  w«ird,  the  prtK-etiure  was  t<M»  often 
ezdctdatetl  to  give  the  nuiximum  alTront  to  a  capahle,  hi^li-tninde<i 
tea^'luT.  Mahoney's  capacity  had  Invn  certifieil  as  had  the  cjiiNicity 
of  others;  he  was  there  und<'r  the  appointment  of  the  nIhkiI  Com- 
miltw  and  n(»t  of  any  man  in  the  9cho«il.  and  we  mu.st  atrree  it  was 
pro|H'r  for  him  to  resent  any  inva.sion  of  his  ri>;hl,s  a.s  an  inslnicting 
orticvr.  I  have  ^jone  «)ver  his  pa|M*rs.  1  talked  with  most  of  the  other 
teachcnt  while  the  catddnin  was  huhhling.  and  Mahoney's  jud^nent  of 
what  was  ^oin;;  on  I  am  l>ouiul  to  miv  was  extn'mely  ae<'urate.  In 
1!X»0  he  ttdd  me  that  amoiij;  the  "junto."  the  "in.si«le  jjroup.'"a  «lerinitc 
8Uc<*ession  to  the  head-mastership  ha<l  UnMi  a^re«Ml  uikju.  It  may  l>c 
a  ('iiincidenrr.  hut  certainly  it  is  a  fad.  that  that  "suc«'«'ssion"  has  l>een 
earried  out  I  "It  wjis  ver>-  <lear  now  that  the  m1u>o1  wils  Ikmuj;  tunietl 
into  a  i»eriM'tual  caucus,  that  a  rush-line  was  InMUf;  fonned,  and  men 
were  In-in^;  whipixvl  into  line."     Mahoney  fell  he  was  none  1<k>  !«everc. 

The  etTort  to  .sU|M«r-oruanize  the  sclund  hy  dele^'atin^  suiH'rvlsor>' 
functions  to  certain  teachers  and  n<»t  to  others  was  parti«ularly 
rrpti^niant.  The  duties  of  hea«l-master  were  not  so  exactinj;  that  any 
division  of  resjMinsiliility  was  cither  necrss.'jrj'  or  tlesimhle.  and  in 
due  course  then^  was  a  su|>erinlemlent  who  upheld  that  view,     "Deans 

of  (Masses"   and   other  sM|MTtluo"     J,-  ■'•■••   •■     •• .— -tMnptorily 

dis<-ontinued. 

Hut  if  there  was  one  prarli<v  al)ove  another  that  Malumey  al>om- 
innled,  it  was  atiive  soliciting  l»y  text-lMxik  .siilesmen.  «»ften  during 
!irho<il  hours.  He  consistently  refused  to  write  text-l)ooks  on  the 
gnnind  that  it  was  impn)|»er  for  an  instnictor  in  the  .srluK>l  system  to 
use  his  jHTsonal  influence  t<i  have  them  pun-hased  hy  the  city.  He 
alsodeclineil  to  favor  siKH'ific  IxMiks.  and  he  carefully  retumetl  quan- 
tities thai  wen'  S4'nl  him,  stating  that  he  accepted  gifls  only  from 
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ptTsoiial  friends.  Always  his  vycs  would  siiuf)  uiul  his  fact'  ^row  tense 
when  the  texl-l)<»()k  conipaiiies  were  rneiit ioiicd.  lie  would  not  sup- 
port the  introduction  of  a  eertuiti  inaiiual  mi  ( ircrk  histor^'.  partly  Ik*- 
eause  In*  considered  the  hook  iHmrly  adapted  for  hi;;h  schools  i)ut 
ehietly  In-cause  he  wanted  first  the  wall-niap>,  atla.ses,  translations  of 
authorities,  etc.,  all  of  whi<'h  had  heen  promised  hut  ne\«T  received. 
Nevi'rtheless  this  particular  hook  was  introduced  and  nnicji  of 
Mahttney's  history  work  was  a.ssi^Mied  other  teachers.  Mahoney  felt 
the  weij,'ht  of  the  .school  prof^nini  hein^  steadily  exerted  to  his  dis- 
advantage. 

.  .MI  my  work  witti  tlic  iipjMT  cln.s.so.s  was  first  tuken  away  (for 
some  years  (i«Tman  apix-art'd  a.s  diu-  of  liis  .snttjcct.s];  then  my  divi.sicjii.s  in  tii.story 
wvrv  taken  away  one  after  another,  until  l>nt  oni-  now  remains;  and  Knf;lisli  with 
ttie  entering  <la.s.s  wa.s  .siili.stitnted.  In  the.se  Knf;lish  (livi-sion.**,  new  <hreetions 
were  now  (jiven  for  an  iinn.sual  amount  of  written  work  and  eom-ction  of  the  same. 
.\  jHTson  wlio  i.s  not  aeen.sl»)med  to  high  .scliool  teaching  will  fail  to  realize  just 
wliat  this  means,  lK>th  in  the  «lifTieulty  of  maintaining  discipline  and  of  imparting 
instnietion.  One  hour  of  wt)rk  in  the  entering  cla.ss  takes  at  least  twiee  as  much 
from  a  man's  vital  energy  as  a  like  period  in  the  upf)er  classes — not  to  mention  the 
added  dignity  of  teaching  in  the  up[KT  grades  of  the  schofjl;  and  the  .satisfa<tion 
that  a  te!U-her  finds  in  following  his  pupils  in  their  growth. 

l-'or  all  this  niaiueuverinj?  there  iiad  to  he  a  cliniax.  In  1H!»!)  |!)()() 
there  were  cliarf,'es  of  insuhordination  apiinst  Mahoney.  .\tid  the 
lar^c  item  in  the  hill  of  particulars  was  that  old  misdemeanor,  the 
too  frequent  ventilation  of  his  room!  After  years  of  a  watchfulness 
that  was  feline,  after  conferring  that  was  constant,  and  in  pos.session 
of  every  shred  of  information  that  could  iK>ssil)ly  have  a  bearing,  this 
camarilla  of  intre{)id  men  fixed  upon  ventilation  as  the  capital  sin. 
Mahoney  said  he  was  never  permitted  to  know  what  was  being  laid 
against  him,  but  the  cabal  went  in  a  body  with  their  sore  thumbs. 
As  each  came  from  the  committee  room  he  conferred  with  those  in 
waiting,  and  frcfjuent  were  the  expressions  of  elation  at  the  j)rogress 
being  made.  The  committee,  however,  did  not  agree  with  the  com- 
plainants, and  the  ciiarges  were  dismissed  without  being  referred  to 
the  full  board.  Mend>ers  of  the  committee  stated  afterwards  the 
strong  impression  made  upf)n  them  by  Mr.  Ellis  Peterson,  long  the 
supervi.sor  in  charge  of  Engli.sh  High.  He  took  a  part  in  the  hearing 
and  paid  Mahoney  a  strong  compliment;  he  considered  him,  he  .said, 
one  of  the  al)lest  teachers  of  history  he  had  known.  Mr.  Peterson 
was  one  of  the  most  punctilious  of  gentlemen,  witli  a  high  regard  for 
discipline  and  for  the  j)roper  ordering  of  schools,  and  not  lightly 
would  he  have  rai.sed  his  voice  in  <lefence  of  a  teacher  under  charges. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  during  all  this  time  the  man  who 
was  superintendent  of  .schools  had  been  a  head-master  of  English 
High;  X — -  had  been  his  colleague,  and  Mr.  Soaver  was  committed 
to  the  regime  which  others  besides  Mahoney  found  o|)})ressive  and 
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unH«*rnIy.  Wy  PJOO  tht*  I'liltln-  >ili<«'l  A*--- lai  1..11  had  Ut-ii  rslali- 
li.shf*!,  ill  timt  tlliir  u  wrll  ilitflilu»litMl  rtforl  to  "  kf<|)  thr  m  )i<m>U  cmt 
of  polilu-ji."  hut  lhn»«n,'h  a  |M««tiliar  |M»»iturr  the  inrii»l>rni  of  thr  iK-hiK>l 
ttuninittff  fliilr.l  nil  ihat  platfnriii  frit  it  inctiiiilMMit  nil  IImmu  always 
to  !iUpiM)rl  tlu-  Mi|MTiiil«ni|riit  ;»  iKiiiiiiiutioiiH  Tlirrf  v,vrv  M*\pral 
m'IkmiI  «t»imnitti'«*  iihmiiIkts  unxioiM  to  forrrct  t-oiulitioiiH  at  tlic  MluKtl. 
hut  it  t-Aii  n*a(hly  U-  mi-ii  Iio»  ilifrinilt  it  was  to  pr>'  i»fT  thf  Ii«J. 

Thrn-  art-  ollirr  IIiiii^'h  that  iiii>;lit  Iw  >nu\.  l»iit  Ihry  an*  not  iut'«|tMl 
ill  all  appHM-ialiou  of  Malioncy*!!  work.  Hi**  iinMiior>'  r«n  stHiul  the 
«»iiii>si«»ii.  riir  hfjiriiiK'  n-frrrftl  to  was  in  IS'.IU.  hut  for  nearly  n^'lil 
year*  more  Malmiu-y  stiiyr<l  in  the  mIhmiI.  not  lM«<ttUM>  the  at  nu  (sphere 
wus  i-on^Miial.  hut  as  a  luiitler  of  prinriple  ami  to  tCHtify  to  lii»  finn 
Iwlii'f  that  his  sjurifi«fs  wonhl  h«-  nHJi^'iiizetl  iiml  that  eventually  wmjc 
Mieasiire  nf  justitf  wnuhl  Im-  «|one.  Hut  there  reiiiaine<l  other  len^'th* 
tow'hieh  those  hanlyeitizen.s would  pi.  Mahoney  hail  iM-aten  them  on 
^n>uni|  «»f  their  own  ehoo.sin^'.  His  hate  for  ii  lie.  his  M-oni  f«tr  what 
was  iiulin*et  ami  sinuous,  his  n'liamce  not  u|M(n  ixtlitieal  friends  hut 
UfM)!!  his  <»wn  rhanieter.  these  did  not  make  his  presence,  for  Ihenu 
either  a  <t>infort  or  a  mantle  «if  li^lit.  No  effort  was  spareil  t«i  p-t  him 
out  of  the  mIumiI.  Whrther  teiirhers  were  friemlly  to  him  or  lent 
them-s<«lves  to  nunin  annoyanees  .s<«<Mned  the  ti'st  of  pn-ferment  at  the 
head-master's  othi-e.     One  mu  ima^rine  the  state  of  thing's. 

I  leave  out  the  janitor,  his  sjihir\-.  and  his  reputed  jKiIitieiil  eon.se- 
quenei*.  His  jMisilion  was  uni(|ue;  it  woijld  not  have  l>een  toler«te<l 
in  any  other  instituti«tn.  Hut  I  pass  him  hy.  lest  the  reet»rd  se<'m 
unlH'li«'\alile.  In  dtvsirinjj  to  eommemonite  Mahom-y's  s<T\"i<-es  to 
Kn^lish  Hi^h  we  mvd  deal  only  with  men  who  were  his  colleajni<*s. 
m«*n  whose  callinir  should  have  forhidilen  the  little  low  ways  of  human 
eheapiiiss.  should  have  saved  them  from  "the  moiij^rel  heel-snap- 
ping hreeil  of  injusliee."  Hut  with  a  few  last  MMiteiuvs  fn»m  Ma- 
h<uiey's  stjitement  of  IIMMJ  I  must  cut  short  what  hids  fair  tf»  iHYmme 
a  Volume,  and  not  a  chapter. 

Diirinit  all  thrM-  yemn,  at  rvrry  hour  of  thr  day.  I  have  alwara  licrn  fnund 
•lauillltrly  «ttrn<llt)t;  toll)*' '  illKli;  »lwiiy«  *  i' 

inx  niv  own  atTair*      Wbri.  i.ir  fmm  thr  Hr.i  r 

•ourrrn  of  authority,  I  havr  in«tantly  an«l  to  the  l»r«t  of  n  llirm. 

.\tl«rk«  upon  mr  1  havr  lumply  tumr<|  a»i«lr  m  the  »a\  an«l    I 

brlicvr  I  ■m  alMnlutriy  corrrct  in  Mvini;  that  niorr  than  thi«  1  have  out  ilonr. 

IVr^onal  ir><<<'>     v><u>im  and  wholly   unpmvukcil.  havr  cumr  to  inr 
from  this  art  of  mrn.  I'hrar  initultji  havr  lirrn  of  thr  grtwut  kind,  and 

arr  altnont  pA!tt  lirlirf 

llavinit  fAilrii  to  U*c9  me  out  of  thr  arbool.  thnv  mm  rn<lra%-or  to  mist  in  every 
p<M.<il>|r  way  my  hon  ■  1  fn>m  it.     I  firs  -  "'-nlinn 

to  thi«  fart  ami  alto  t.  n  my  patn-nor  n 

That  was  in  .Ianuar>  .  1!HMV  In  10<>J  Mahoney  ha«l  I>een  a  candi- 
date for.su|>er\is4»r.     He  was  not  succcssftil.  hut  neither  was  Y —  who 
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Iwnl  im;i<1«'  ;i  slron^j  hid  for  tin-  |)l;i<r,  l)a<k('(l  hy  IIh'  uiKpuilificd  sup- 
IH)rt  of  \-  -.  In  1!)()(»  Miilioiicy  iiiiidc  iiriotluT  I'lTort  for  promotion  to 
tlu'  siUiH'  offiiv.  St'Vfij  of  Ills  collfa^^ucs  joined  in  tlir  indorscnirnt  ,and 
Mr.  I'fttTson  added  Ids  precisely  worded  approval :  "I  carefidly  ol»- 
served  your  work  as  a  teaelier  of  history  in  the  Kn^dish  lli^di  School, 
and  am  ^'lad  to  write  that  in  aim.  method,  and  result  it  was,  in  my 
oj)iiiion,  Kxcellent."  Mr.  William  II.  I'artrid^e,  from  IS7-,'  treasurer 
of  the  l-'.n^ilish  lli^di  School  As.sociation.  WTot<'  of  his  relations  with 
Mahoney  on  the  IJoard  of  (iovernment.  "I  learned  to  resi)ect  his 
ahility.  eruilition.  judicial  temj)craincnt,  and  imivcrsal  urbanity  of 
manner.  Idie  expression  of  his  convictions  while  firm  was 

always  ^enth*  and  kindly.  I  should  consider  him  a  lalitahlc  accjuisi- 
tion  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  these  days  when  so  many  edu- 
cuitors  arc  tempted  to  mananivcr  for  position  rather  than  eminence 
in  their  profession."  And  in  a  sheaf  of  letters  written  l)y  former 
pupils  there  is  one  from  Professor  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  paying  grace- 
ful tribute  to  "an  old  teacher  of  mine."  "I  know  nothing  about 
any  s])ecial  issues  which  may  be  involved  but  I  am  sure  the 
enthusiasm  and  strength  of  Mr.  Mahoney 's  teaching  instinct  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  helpful.  I  went  from  the  E.  H.  S.  to  Technology 
where  I  studied  and  am  now  teaching,  but  I  remember  few  contacts 
in  my  whole  educational  career  more  inspiring  than  that  with  him." 
Several  members  of  the  school  committee  in  1904  were  ecjually 
strong  in  their  support,  but  thirteen  was  still  the  necessary  majority. 
Mahoney  longed  for  an  honorable  relea.se,  comparable  with  the 
I)referment  that  had  been  given  others.  He  should  have  had  it;  of 
that  there  is  no  question  among  imprejudiced  observers.  With  un- 
exampled patience  he  waited  an  opening  for  promotion.  At  length 
it  came,  at  the  South  Boston  High  School,  as  head  of  the  English 
department.  Not  until  then  did  he  give  up  his  work  at  Engli.sh  High. 
Five  years  later,  he  sought  the  head-mastershij)  at  South  Boston. 
The  cabal  was  unrelenting,  untiring,  and  undismayed.  The  old 
portfolios  were  opened;  the  same  old  grist  went  into  the  mill.  The 
"charges"  were  mouldy  with  age,  but  dealers  in  damaged  goods 
seldom  examine  their  wares.  Promotion  was  again  withheld,  but  mar- 
vellous to  say  somebody  had  at  last  signalled  a  retreat.  On  July  7, 
1913,  in  a  communication  to  the  chairman  of  the  school  committee. 
X —  signed  a  recantation;  it  deserves  a  name  no  less  imposing. 
"  I  desire  to  withdraw  the  statement  which  I  made  before  the  School 
Committee  which  referred  to  ^fr.  James  Mahoney.  and  wish  it 
regarded  as  never  made.  ...  I  have  not  luade  any  statement 
with  the  purpose  of  injuring  Mr.  Mahoney  and  in  the  future  I  shall 
refrain  from  making  any  statement  whatever  in  regard  to  him." 

Some  months  ago  I  saw  Y —  on  the  train,  bemoaning  the  grind  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to.     The  other  day  I  saw  Z—  conducting  his 
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cIa.H«t«*?<  prtfix-ly  as  lir  Wus  fi»r  a  ^'fiirrutKiu.  X  ii  in  rrttrt-Miriit .  i»ot 
tra.iily  .tcpuruliMl  fruiu  a  plaiv  hr  tnf«l  to  rt'tairi.  .Miiln»iu'.v  «lic«l  at  the 
fiitl  (tf  a  plt'a.saiit  •Mrrvitfalilt*  year  on  the  ntalT  of  the  I'liitrd  SUites 
liun'ail  of  Kiiuratioli.  I  liavr  Infri  triiiptr«l  to  u.hW  X-  .  Y-  .  uiul 
Z  •  wliftliiT  oil  hoImt  r«'Hr«-tu»ii  tin*  puPtuit  wa.n  worth  the  caiullr. 
IVrhapM  it  woiihl  Im'  a  fiM>liHh  <|iir<ttioii,  hut  I  Mhoiihl  have  a  curious 
iiitcn'st  in  thrir  rfplir.t. 

A  |)iipil  III  thr  mIumiI,  I  rr-s|)<*«-t«*«|  Muhoiirv;  a.s  lh«*  yrxirn  went  on  I 
Krt'w  fond  of  him.  I  was  th<*  n*<-ipicnt  of  kin<lty  attention  uhi<-)i  it 
was  not  o|H*n  to  a  yi»uth  to  rt*<upro<-at(>.  Hut  had  I  not  t'lijoycd  hiM 
fricmlship  I  think  his  work  in  thr  Kn^lish  Ilif^h  SchiMil  would  .ntill 
havr  ap|MMh'«|  to  a  (frtaiii  rommiMnonitivr  in.Htinct  whi«-h  I  arknowl- 
r<l^r  I  .nharf.  If  Ihr  Iniys  who  wn)ti'  U-tttTs  wrrr  .stiinuhitrd  a.s  thry 
"lay  thfy  wert*  .stiiiiuhitcd.  thru  the  fniits  wrrt*  ainpir  and  our  friend's 
life  i.H  justly  a  nuittrr  of  hioijraphic  ititrn*st.  It  is  to  Im*  hoixvi  this 
at.xitunt  will  not  Ik-  it)n.sidfn'd  inrrrly  t*x  parte  prai.v.  The  intent 
i<<  to  show  Miihoiiey'.s  .sin^ilar  fidelity  to  tnith.  to  the  highe«(t 
i<Ieiils  of  tearhiiij;.  Had  he  iMfii  h->s  faithful  he  e»»uld  luive  enjoye<i 
u  roiiifortalile  huiudniin  p»od-f»'ll«twship  sort  of  existence  among  his 
trarliiiif;  aHstHtiates.  "Happily."  as  Maitland  said  of  Ix>Mlie  Stephen, 
"there  was  at  least  one  prii-e  that  he  would  not  pay  for  a  pleasjint 
life  " 

C.  C.    ll'nlk-itt'.  '96. 

Twti  .Ki.ii «>■•«•>  l»y  .lames  Mahoney  at  tea<Jiers'  me<'liii^;>.  j.m-n 
Im'Iow.  indieiite  very  w<'II  his  methtMJ  in  teaehing.  The  first  is  regarci- 
ing  the  tearhing  of  "Tin*  I^nly  of  the  Ijike."  aiui  the  set-oml  "  Knglish 
in  the  Suith  Hoston  High  m-IumiI."  Also  a  Topic  Syllahus  for  written 
work. 

He  wn.s  ever  origiiud  in  (*tlueational  nietho<i  and  ha<i  no  speciail 
rrvenMui*  for  tnidition  unles-s  it  "made  phmI."  The  ap|M>nde«l  may 
Ik*  de?«TilH*d  jM-rhaps  as  a  twliniail  pa|K'r.  IxMng  addres,so<i  hy  n 
teacher  for  teachers'  ears  only,  hut   is  illustrative  of  how  Mahc»ney 

woul.l  iM-lp  ''■••    ''••.•■•'  '.-"  —I  !  Knglish. 

Nki.i.ik  M.  Mahoney 

"  I  mnHMirr   i  11.11    ill-     x.Ai.11    ..;    II, «i  in.  111.11    111    ii..       i^i.i_\    <>(    itir    l^Kr     n    If.    irt*   cirtrT- 

niiD4*(t  in  Ihr  Mknir  ««y  that  Ihr  valur  of  in.«tnirthin  in  any  tnt  is  to  l)«  drtrnniimi: 
It  <lrjwn<l«,  il  ■rrinn  to  mr.  fint  on  ihc  trarhrr'a  innifcht  into  the  nature  of  hrr  pupiU. 
an«l.  «r<>iniily.  on  hrr  ability  an<i  »kill  in  u*\ng  Ihr  Irit  to  ciraw  out  an<l  atrpn^hm  the 
nati\(*  qu«lilH-«  of  tt  r  rhiWrrn  Hrr  in*i|:ht  will  Ix*  nir««»irrtl  l.y  hrr  mpdoty  to 
rtxhtly  '*ttr  up'  the  ronrrrtr  rIa.M  (fTtiup  lirforr  hrr.  to  trr  thrir  mrntal  rjuahlini  aixi 
attainmrnt.*.  rmot»<in«l.  •«  »rll  ««  inlrllrrtual.  In  fart.  thr«r  young  propir  arc 
rtnotional  rathrr  than  intrllcctu«J.  aod  «Nni{>alhy  u  the  tnii^  qu&lity  in  thr  trarher 
that  vill  teach  hrr  ituiKht." 
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"Thi-n.  ihi-  truiliiT  of  iiisijjlil,  if  ihf  truly  lnvi-s  hrr  iiiillinr  uikI  liis  wurk,  c-)in  inspir** 
iti  hrr  pupils  tyiiipatlictic  ifitrn-tt.H  in  tht-  jtrm-ral  .sultjrcl  miittcr  (»f  tlir  Irxl. 

"In  thr  i-iiM-  t>{  llif  '  I, inly  «if  the  I^iikf,'  pupils  (piickly  liikr  wiirni  interest  in  Ihi" 
mountiiins,  Itikf.s  iinil  vulK-ys  <>f  tin-  Scotcli  lundsc-iipr.  utul  in  tin-  roniaiitii-  history  of 
S<t»tliin(l.  a.s  wril. 

"  Wlicn  ontv  llio  pupils  rt'iilly  f<fl  n  synipatlirtir  personal  inlcnvst  in  llir  author  and 
his  work.  Iho  tea«-her  <iin  f?o  to  almost  any  len^jth  with  thcni  in  the  niier  points  of 
s<-h(>larMhip. 

"SlrivinK  to  rarry  out  thes*-  thou^'ht.s  in  practice.  I  have  never.  I  think,  taught  the 
■  I^cly  of  the  Lake"  in  ju.st  the  same  way  with  any  two  einsscs;  l>ut  my  first  endeavor 
is  to  get  the  stmlent.s  to  make  out  the  story  ami  to  like  it  so  well  that  they  will  then,  in  n 
review,  us*-  as  much  care  as  they  are  capalile  of  in  learning  somewhat  accurately 
the  meanings  of  the  more  diflicult  words,  phrases,  allusions,  meters,  and  the  like.  In 
this  way  they  will  I(K>k  up  with  less  reluctance  difFiciilt  words,  and  strive  with  some 
intelligence  to  unra\cl  hard  sentences. 

"  In  ai(H)rdunce  with  this  plan.  I  generally  ask  them  to  strive  to  explain  the  intro- 
ductt)ry  S|x'n.serian  stanzas  after  reading  und  reviewing  the  Ixnly  of  the  Canto. 

"When  the  interest  is  truly  arou.se<l,  even  young  children  will  quickly  master  tlie 
meters  and  scansion  of  the  poems.  If  personal  interest  is  not  arou.se<i,  the  *  Lady  of  the 
Liike'  may  easily  prove  a  mechanical  hurden  and  a  .source  of  real  injury  to  pupils. 

"On  u  real  reading  of.  let  us  .say.  the  finer  pa.ssages.  interested  pupils  will  show  real 
appreciation  of  the  harmony  of  the  lines,  and  the  beauty  of  the  language.  I'or  the 
Ijoys,  spi'cially.  I  am  convincerl  that  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake'  is  one  of  the  l>est  gateways 
to  the  realm  of  |)oetry.  Most  hoys,  at  first,  .seem  to  care  l)ut  little  f<jr  [XR-try;  and 
to  .S41  teach  tliem  that  tliey  will  later  vf)luntari]y.  and  with  profit,  read  a  volume  of 
poetry  is  an  oi)ject  worth  striving  for. 

"  I  believe  that  this  text  is  one  of  the  best  means  to  teach  pupils  how  to  express 
themselves,  for  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  one  of  Scott's  descriptions  will  tax  their 
powers — but  here  again  everything  depends  on  the  pood  judgment  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  teacher. 

Ill  answer  to  a  <|ur.sti()n  fmm  Miss  O'Connor,  Mr.  Malioiicy  .said 
that  it  was  his  phiii  to  get  the  pupils  to  tell  him  the  story,  rather  than 
that  he  .sliouhl  fell  the  storv  to  the  pupils.  In  fact,  he  never  intended 
to  tell  them  anythinf^  which  he  could  get  them  to  tell  him.  This  was 
the  way  to  draw  out  their  powers. 

Miss  liutland  inquired  how  far  Mr.  Mahoney  thotight  it  po.ssihle  to 
go  in  the  explanation  of  words  and  phrases.  He  answered  that  he 
thought  that  a  test  of  the  teachers'  judgment  and  insight.  If  the 
proper  interest  is  aroused,  one  can  go  far  in  that  direction,  hut  he 
said  that  he  must  admit  that  classes  varied  in  their  aipacity. 

James  Mahoney, 

Oct.  7,  1907. 

English  in  thk  Soith  Boston  IIi(;h  School 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  try  to  tell  the  teachers  many  things  which 
they  do  not  know  in  regard  to  the  English  language.  It  is  my  hope, 
rather,  to  remind  them  of  things,  which,  tmder  the  pressure  of  other 
duties,  mav  be  overlooked. 
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SfMI'tali/Jltioll     liai     lti\ail«<l     .iiii     >.ii.»iii     III     iMi  li     .III     ••\i.iM      iii.il 

tlirrt-  lull  roiiir  of  lat«*  a  ju>l  ii«*iiuiii<l  for  j^rrattT  i-«>Htriliiiatii>ii  of  work. 
S(>  loii«l  it  thit  iliMiiaiiii  that  tlirn*  i<t  tliiii^^fr  of  forf^tting  tliat  Hpirit 
whicli  "iiiakrHall  tliiri^'i  work  io^'fthrr  for  pmhI." 

Iiiasiimrli  a.H  I  tnitt  that  that  spirit  rxittn  in  thin  M'htMtl.  I  vrtiturr 
to  miiiiHl  you  of  thr  fiiinlaiiiriital  valiir  of  our  Kiii^'lith  toii^nii*;  am] 

to  suj,'jj«"Ht  a  ffw  |>ni<-ti«-al  nu'aii.n  l»y  which  "■• •"■'  ••'Torts  will 

iMMiftit  all  our  (IcpartuKMits,  ati«l  .so  our  .•w-IkmiI 

Hut  a  ft'w  ynini  ap»  it  wouhl  havi*  Mfinnl  pn-sutiiption  to  ofTrr  a 
ijrfi'tiHC  of  thr  Kii^'linh  lai)|;uapv  Its  iniiMtrtiiru-o  wuh  taken  for 
^raiitivj,  just  as  thr  kiui<k  of  usiuf;  it  was  taken  for  ^'nititeil.  All 
other  thitif^s  ha<i  to  Ih>  stuiliol  aiui  pnw-ti<-<'i|  Not  S4),  Kii^lish! 
That  mine  fn'e  with  the  tcui^nie. 

Volapuk  is  iuih*<*(|  forjjotten;  hut.  to-«lay,  the  nni.Hy  lovers  of  K-sfHT- 
urito  wouM  have  us  think  that  Kti^'lish  is  in  the  yellow  leaf,  atitl  with 
all  the  other  ohl  ton^ie.s  nuj.st  soon  <iis;ip|M>ar.  |ea\i""  r....».  ,.i,lv  f,,r 
n  •M'ientifie  imwle  of  sin-eeh. 

!^"t  us  not  Im>  unkind  to  Ks|M*nmto.  for  it  n'pn-x-iits  tin-  rt-form 
teniletu'y  in  lani^ua^e  which  (I«k'.s  for  a  lanpiji^'e  what  manicure  iloej* 
for  the  lin^'rs.  Hut  «»ur  native  s|KT<h  is  as  tnily  an  orpmie  growth 
n.H  our  liraiti. 

He<-all  to  your  tniiuls  what  our  Kn^li.sh  is.  It  is  the  native  lonpic 
of  the  mightiest  nicial  element  in  the  universe  the  KnglLnh.  Irinh. 
Sn»t«-h;  Kelt  and  Teuton  comhined.  the  stronj»est.  fier<"«*st.  sulitlest 
of  the  human  ra(v.  It  is  the  stora^f  hattery  of  their  heart,  their 
soul,  their  intell»Tt  and  their  will  jMiwer.  It  holds,  as  if  hy  majne.  all 
the  racial  attiiintnents.  in  s<"iein'c.  art.  ^oveniment ;  in  love  and  in 
war. 

Hut  more  than  that.  More  than  any  other  toiiijuc,  it  n'])re5*rnt5 
human  s|M"e«-h.  It  has  dr.iwn  into  it.sclf.  the  structure,  the  <'<nitent«j. 
the  genius  and  enerjfV'  of  all  other  toii^ies  and  |>eoph»s. 

For  our  l>oy.s  and  >firls.  then,  it  is  the  li^jht  of  their  minds  and  the 
gateway  of  their  souls.  nit^M-r  than  tln"ir  hn'ath.  it  is  the  \rr\-  pir- 
inent  of  their  <ninsijiiiisticss  lU  it.  tlirv  vi/r  nimii  n.iluriv  «.<iencc, 
hixtor}'  nnd  nrt. 

True  |)nificien<y  in  ian^ri.i^'i'  i>  the  true  indc\  of  lucnt-il  jM»wer. 
The  ifH-n'aM"  of  «'ni<-iencj'  in  .s<-ience  and  art  and  imiustrj'  In-ars  a 
cnnstant  ratio  to  the  inerea.so  of  effirionej*  in  lan^ia^.  Here  lies 
the  (Simmon  L^niund  of  all  the  ilepartments 

With  this  in  mind  let  us  examine  soiim"  of  the  intenirtinj;  e»>gs  of 
t>ur  edu4*ational  mnchinerj',  with  a  view  to  jfrcaler  cfljcienrj'  in  our 
l)oy  and  ^rirl  pnxhicts. 

.Ml  our  Work  is  either  oral  or  written.  The  siK)ken  wonl  is  the  unit 
in  human  exelmnprs;  the  .sentoner  is  the  unit  of  thought  in  algrhra. 
ehemistrx'.  hiolopj-  an«l  d>-nami<-s  as  well  as  in  (ierman  or  S|»anish. 
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The  ini<T(t.sfii|)<'  ;m«l  tlif  jicid  test  make  llir  riiraiiiii^  of  the  wonl 
ilrarcr  in  tlu"  iiiiiid,  an<l  tlic  halaiicc  of  the  sriitciicr  more  Inu*. 

'I'o  i>ut  it  Miiritly.  when  the  teacher  of  Kri^'hsh  vitah/i's  the  ineati- 
iii^'  of  a  word  in  a  child's  mind,  she  is  direelly  helping  cvcrj'  other 
(lepartmetit .  IJul  the  word  must  receive  wind's  so  that  it  may  reacli 
the  ear  and  all  teachers  oii^dit  to  insist  on  ri^'ht  i)n)nunciation  and 
artieuhitioii.  .Joint  and  constant  elTorf  will  help  to  overcome  local 
err»)rs,  and  mumhlin^  si)eeeli.  And  that  is  soniclhin^'  harder  and 
more  j,'lorioiis  than  the  .lapaiu'se  war. 

The  sentence  in  lanj,niaf^e  is  more  wonderfid  than  the  "flower  in  the 
crannied  wall."  Sentences  form  the  framework  of  the  temjjie  of 
thoujxht.  Whoever  liel()s  to  build  them  tnic  as  the  j)luml)]inc,  is  an 
architect  of  civilization,  and  a  hencfactor  of  the  arts  and  crafts  and 
sciences. 

Sentence  structure  means  j^rammar,  not  grammatical  red  tai)e, 
Init  a  thorou<,'h  knowledge  of  the  i)arts  of  human  .sj)eech  with  the 
practical  art  of  using  them  as  subject,  as  predicate  and  as  modifiers, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  pedantrj',  but  it  is  human  intelligence  in  action. 

In  insisting  on  correct  sentences  we  will  all  bear  a  comnion  burden 
for  a  common  advantage,  to  wit— clear  thought. 

Language  is  a  means  of  self-expression,  but  it  would  be  a  poor  thing 
if  it  meant  only  our  .sclf-expre.ssion  to  others,  and  not  also  the  self- 
expression  of  others,  of  the  race,  of  mankind  for  us.  Herein  lies  the 
value  of  wisely  directed  supplementary  reading. 

The  teachers  of  Knglish  are  making  lists  of  books  for  .suj)plenientar>' 
reading.  I  invite  the  teachers  of  the  other  dei)artments  to  suggest 
books,  which,  while  not  rated  as  English  classics,  would  be  valuable 
for  general  rearling.     Some  boy's  soul  may  be  saved  thereby. 

Writing  seems  necessarj'  for  civilization — therefore  the  boy  and 
girl,  however  unwilling,  must  have  it.  All  the  departments  have  it. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  greater  efliciency  we  may  obtain  if  we 
all  insist  upon  certain  i)oints,  wherein  agreement  is  permissible. 

Written  work  is  generally  the  bugbear  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
It  is  apt  to  worr>'  the  jMipil.  It  often  .saps  the  vitality  of  the  teacher; 
and  where  is  the  corresponding  benefit?  A  faithful  teacher  .sj)ends 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  making  comments  in  red  upon  an  essay 
which  violates  all  the  laws  and  canons. 

With  a  class  of  thirty-six  pupils  that  means  nine  or  ten  hours  of 
the  hardest  dnidgers-.  With  five  such  classes  in  a  week  it  means 
forty-five  or  fifty  hours  of  such  work,  for  one  such  written  exercise 
per  week  from  each  pupil.  This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  .something 
like  eight  hours  a  day  every  day  in  the  week,  including  Saturday,  are 
spent  on  that  brain  killing,  soul  killing,  teacher  killing  job. 

And  the  pathos  of  it  consists  in  this  that  it  is  the  finest  and  most 
conscientious  teacher  who  comes  nearest  to  killing  herself  in  doing 
just  that  thing. 
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For  yrapi  I  liuvr  wrt^tlr*!  with  this  Kuhjr<-t  of  «-nrrr«-t»iiH  «jf  writtrn 
work,  uiiil  I  «-oii«n»hT  it  thr  trin-htTs  ImhI  un^'rl.  I  havr  rra»-ht-«i  tht* 
(*(jiifl union  thut  \rr>'  itiuth  uf  thtit  ctTort  is  wafitr<l.  ami  ut  due  to  a 
iiiiv*oiiiv|>tioii  of  our  ihity  in  the  nuttier 

Why'  Kiftf«Mi  nuiuiti*^  arr  fiitin-ly  ina«h*<|imtf  to  pr«i|M'rly  rriti- 
nzc  that  |>a|HT'  It  wotihl  taki*  a  .'i|M*<-ial  vohinir  to  do  juxticr  to  it. 
Aiui  th<*  Ixty  wouhi  not  rt*ad  tht*  vohuur;  nio.Ht  likely  ht*  wouldn't 
prtttit  i>y  it  if  hr  diil  n*ad  it ;  aiul  thr  (-han(x*?t  arc  that  he  w  ill  not  n>ad 
the  rrinumn  rriticuuiu.  although  hovrrin^  Itrtwixt  rr^M^t  an<i  frar 
on  the  one  hand  anil  ilinilain  on  the  other,  he  nuty  <i)fnprtinii.sc  hy  a 
ha.Hty  ^jhwuv' 

I  niii  Vfr>'  <*onfi<lent  that  ini)rf  nuiy  \tc  ncroniplLnhed  by  teaching 
the  pupil  the  elements  of  critieiMu.  re«|uirinK  him  to  apply  tliem  to  Win 
own  w«irk.  and  lUiirkin^  him  u|mui  the  skill  with  whieh  he  dors  it. 
In  thi.H  .nimple  .HyMteni  of  ahhrt'viiition  and  refrnMiee  will  Ik*  time  naving 
mairhiner>'  for  i>upil  as  well  as  for  ti*a<-her. 

I^'t  me  ijiiistr.ile  my  meiinin^  l»y  n-fj-n'm-e  In  niy  own  usage. 
(Form.H  for  written  w<»rk  were  here  di.stributed 

The  esM'utials  of  ^'ramnuir  an<l  rhetoric  I  have  «oiideiiM'd  liere 
undi*r  twelve  hea<l>.  Well  ni^'h  ever>*  criticism  that  can  Ik*  directed 
against  written  work  will  come  tinder  f»ne  of  thejM*  head.s.  which  I 
term  stan<lards  of  criti<'i.sm.      I^'t  m«'  tjike  them  in  their  onler: 

I,  imiicate.s  neatnes.s  and  form. 

Nome:  TTif  nolc«  fnmi  which  thU  psfi^r  was  mpioi  hjui  lieroroe  oNilcrmtnl  in 
|>lArr»,  «■>  ttuil  it  may  wril  Im*  thnt  the  writrr'.«  tnmninK  ha-t  not  lirrn  bmujiht  forth  in 
thrw  frw  pliK't-* 

It  is  evident  that  lu'atness  and  forni  are  matters  of  convention, 
ami  are  somewhat  arhitniry  in  their  nature;  hut  it  i.s  al.so  .self-evident 
that  if  some  particular  standard  of  neatness  and  pM»d  form  is  insisted 
u|M)n  hy  all  teachers  mu<-h  In'tter  results  will  l>e  olitained  than  if  each 
teacher  ha.s  a  clifferent  .standard  ami  r»H|uirement.  Imme<iiate  im- 
pn»vement  will  r<*snlt  if  the  teachers  will  n*tuni  immetjiately  to  the 
pupil,  without  cHMlit.  ever>-  pai>er  which  grossly  violates  the  .stamhird: 
With  regnnl  to  .standani  Ni».  1.  note  of  attention  to  pajxr.  which 
should  \n'  sm«M>th.  imiform  size,  clean,  straight  edge.  With  rrganl 
to  jK'rsonal  thita.  tln-ir  iiosilinn.  name;  home-n.<.i'i  .1  .ti-  whether  in 
or  otit  of  clajw,  etc. 

If  some  such  nMjuircmciit>  are  not  made  the  ap|K-,iran<v  is  re- 
pulsive and  teiuls  t«»ward  slovenly  work  and  confu.sotl  thought. 
It  i*  said  indeed  that  geniti.s  i.s  carelesw,  hut  many  of  our  children 
are  not  geniuses. 

i.  Penmanship  <-an"ftd.  legihlc;  "i  at  heaii  of  pajKT  in  rrd  means 
reject eti  for  poor  |)onman.sldp;  1.  rejecteil  for  inattention  to  form;  3, 
for  I^d  .spelling;  4.      .      .      . 
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*>.  Ill  or  Dili  of  <l;iss.  i'IIh-  |);i|)rr  iii.iy  \n-  n-fcrnd  In  later  and  we 
limy  wisli  t<i  know  tin-  roixlitiotis  iirulrr  wliirli  it  was  written.) 

(5.   Cla.ss  and  di\ision.  N.  H.      All  flie>e  with  |>Mnetiiat ion. 

7.  Siilije<l  posilinii  of  (hat  and  all  the  others.  Other  positions 
ini^'ht  lie  <lios«'n.  I»wl  t  his  arraiip'inent  has  certain  distinct  ad\anla^t's. 

S.    Mar^'in  and  indention. 

!l.    Ink. 

("a|)s.  for  siin|»le  rules  as  for  .').  Iv  means  I'ji^'.  (irani.  condensed. 
Many  snl)hea<ls  tni^hl  \n-  ti.sed  here  if  fonnd  neeessar>'  or  desirahle; 
viz.,  (!  la  siihj.  is  siiit,'.  and  oui:lit  to  he  |i|ii.  |{iit  one  ad\anta^'e  of 
this  system  is  that  the  pnpil  soon  heeomes  so  familiar  with  the  general 
rules  that  he  (|iii(kly  tracks  down  the  error  without  havinj,' it  "cau^'ht 
and  held"  for  him.  so  to  speak. 

7.  S.  1),  ](».  I'nity  is  the  principle  insisted  upon  here.  Hut  unify 
is  the  \cry  es.sencre  of  malhematics  and  the  sciences.  So  I  suhmit 
that  these  standards  are  serviceaMe  alike  to  the  tea<her  of  science 
and  to  the  teaclier  of  lanpiaj^e. 

11.  1-2  refer  to  the  hi.u'her  literary  (|ualities.  \alue  for  other  depts.. 
etc. 

If  the  teacher  does  not  wish  to  reject,  he  returns  to  the  ])Upil  to 
mark  with  hlack  lead  i)encil  each  error  with  the  fi^nirewhich  re])resents 
the  stiindard  violated  and  then  to  sum  uj)  and  tabulate  the  errors  at 
the  end.  Then  comes  the  teacher's  estimate  of  the  piijiils  .self-criti- 
cism. This  work  may  he  done  vep*-  rajjidly  and  with  j^reat  accuracy 
vi/.,  /.  J,  5. 

SoiTM  HosToN  11  KIM  School 

Knijlish:   Topic  S}iU(i}>}ts  fnr  Written  Worl\  1011   1913 

A.  Ix'tter  Writing': 

(1)  School;  e.  r/..  Notes  of  He(|uest   to  Teachers,  Complaints, 

etc. 

(2)  Business  Letters;  c.  (/.,  Orders  to  Cirocery.  l)ry-Cloods  Store, 

etc.     Complaints  in  regard  to  Goods  Sent,  etc.     Replies  to 
.Vflverti.sements. 

(3)  Tj-pes  of  Superscrij)tioi;s:  business,  social. 

(4)  Telegrams,  Cablegrams. 

(5)  Brief  .Vdvertisements. 

(6)  Social  Letters:  informal,  formal. 

B.  Exercises  in  Spelling  and  Defining.     Lists  of  Words  Conunoidy 

Misspelled,  or  Incorrectly  I'.sed.     Lists,  al.so  of  Common  Husi- 
ness  and  Industrial  Terms. 

C.  Exercises  in  Use  of  Capitals. 

D.  Exercises    in    Punctuation:    period,    comma,    semi-<:-olon,    colon, 

apostrophe,  quotation  marks,  interrogation  point. 

E.  Elements  of  Grammar;  Sentence  Structure. 


F.  Klrrii«*ntar>'  Hln-ti.ri«  .  I'l^'urt-i  of  >|K-f«  h    lUiiilr.  iiicta|ihtir.  imiiy. 

jx-nttmi!itali«iii.  inrlniiymy,  «n»ntrtt4t.  cliinax 

G.  Typw  of  Tmtji  in  Tpxt-«liidy. 

n  M.N.k  I{i*|Mirt'«  Not  oil  \ti\rU  only,  hut  iil%4i  mi  I.i\f.  of  CIrfat 
l*alriot.>,  drt-at  Miisims,  Mm.  i»ii  Iii<lii-»try .  'I'radr.  ( i«i>^;ruj»liy 
iiiiii  'I'ruvfl.  rt< 

I  'I'lii-iiiri  ill  Dt'Mriptur  Narratmii.  lAjHiMlmii  ami  ArK'niiMiitalitin. 
Iti  a*l*iiti*>ii  til  tli«'  onliiiary  to|»i«>.  ti»  rmpluiHi/^-  ami  nutnini^'c 
topics  with  a  Vm'atiiuml  Trfiul;  ami  r^iKnuilly  IIiom*  iM^ariiiK 
on  liiiston  <an<l  Soiilli  |i4»Htiiiii;  Tnith*  and  Iii«lii.Htn':  hiijh- 
ways.  iMMiU'vanlH,  iiiin  liim-s.  mills.  \varfln»uv*?i.  ston*-.  flocks, 
watcnvays.  nirans  of  liamlliii^'  frri^'lit.  pirturw,  art.  art- 
inamifartnrrs.  rt«-. 

J  rrimiph^'i  of  l{lirtori<-  aii<l  ( '«»nJiM>sition;  I'ani^'niph  Slrmlurp. 
lopir  StMittMHf.  Inily.  ColirnMUf.  Fonv.  Ih'aiity,  OriKn'uilily. 

K     llixtory  i>f  Aim'ri«aii  ami  Fii^'li'^h  I.itrniturt". 

I..   (^iiotati«>iis  :  proM',  portry. 

A)  >Kr  n  lirltnl  kiu|{hl. 

\  'liikr.  Hint  a'  that. 

Hut  (lu  ItoiK-tt  iiian'«  hIkku)  lii«  miftlit 

(tuUI  f«i(ti.  lie  iKaiiiui  f«'  tltat. 

—  Burnt 

lli«  lifr  WII4  itrtitlr;    an<l  llir  rlrinpnl* 

Su  niixni  in  liiiii.  (I)«l  Natiirp  might  «t«nil  up 
And  my  to  nil  tiir  wurlii.  "Tlii<  wiu  ■  Man! 

— Shakfspert. 


Al'lM.K    \TI<>\. 

I'.Ni.i  1-n   Uk.u  SriicKn.. 

I'rl.ruary  W.  IDOG. 

'l'\iy.    lIoNoK  MlI.K.    THK.    N  !l<MtI.    Hn  Mtll. 
ii^istoll.    Miiss. 

(iertlUnirn : 

Whilr  I  have  «|rsiffnr<|ly  i>fin»rctl  atlacks  from  a  sounv  whirh  in  not 
•lisiiitrn'stnl.  I  have  Imnmi  a«|vise<|  to  furnish  you  with  the  followinjj 
Irltrrs.  whirh.  in  aiMition  to  tln>H<'  aln*inly  pla<t'«|  in  your  chnr^. 
tcn«l  to  show  that  trn)|M'ranirntally.  as  in  evorj-  other  way.  I  am 
rntin'ly  rapahir  of  conlially  (t>-o|>rratinfj  with  others;  and.  furthrr- 
morr.  to  a«t  thus  is  (piitr  in  at-t-onl  with  my  «lisjM»sition.  my  custom 
anil  my  character. 

The  writers  of  thcx*  letters  have  had  am|)lest  jxTsonal  knowle<if;r 
of  me  in  the  matters  of  which  they  siK-ak.  which  matters,  taken 
toprther.  embrace  all  the  relation.s  and  activities  of  my  Iffe  in  lloston. 
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I  sfiid  y<ni  <<)i»i('s,  as  inon"  <(»iiV('ni»Mit  for  use;    hut  the  orij^'iiials,  of 
coursr.  an'  at  \(iiir  instant  <lis|)osal,  if  ymi  wish  thfin. 
Hrsprctfnily  yours, 

.Iamks  Maiionky. 

Recent  Lkttkks 

Kast  Boston  }lu:u  S(  iiooi,, 
Boston.    I-'chruary  .'5,  IIMKI. 
i'o  Whom  It  May  ('onckrn: 

This  is  to  C"crtify  that  (hiring  the  school  year  1!)()1  .')  I  was  associated 
with  Mr.  James  Mahoney,  of  the  I'ul)hc  S<'liooI  Art  Ix'apiie  of  Boston, 
in  i)n)vi(hnj^  art  decorations  for  our  j)iiI)Hc  school  huihlirif^,  and  that 
our  rchitions  were  characterized  by  uniform  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion on  his  part. 

(Signed)     Joiiv   \'\  Ki.iot. 

Head  Master. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachi-8ett8 
Massachusetts  Normal  .\rt  School 

XEwniRY,  roR.  Exeter  St.,  Boston, 
George  H.   livHTi.FiTT,  Februarj-  G,  lJ)0(i. 

I'rin<'i[»al. 
My  Dkau  Mr.  Mahonp:y: 

In  reply  to  your  favor,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  in  mind  the  summer 
of  1!)().'5,  I  believe  it  was  in  July  of  that  year,  that  the  National  Educa- 
tional .\ssociation  held  their  Convention  in  Boston.  I  certainly  shall 
never  forget  the  excessive  heat,  and  although  poor  humanity  was 
sweltering  at  that  time  you  were  suddenly  called  upon  by  the  executive 
committee  of  that  .Vssociation  to  organize  the  Fine  .Vrts  Dej)artment. 
and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  was  on  the  verj'  eve  of  the 
Convention.  The  program  of  the  proceedings  had  already  been  made 
out,  but  you  did  not  allow  these  difTic\ilt  conditions  to  handicap  you 
but  at  once  organized  a  committee  and  arranged  for  a  .series  of  lectures, 
which  were  given.  You  also  provided  an  exhibition  in  the  Hunting- 
ton Chaml>ers,  which  was  well  attended,  and  to  add  to  this,  a  series 
of  visits  to  the  studios  of  prominent  artists,  besides  attending  to  the 
newspaper  end  of  the  matter. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  man  who 
could  or  would  have  undertaken  such  a  task  at  such  short  notice. 
Your  (juickness  of  perception  regarding  detail  and  promptness  of 
action  proved  to  me  that  you  were  a  man  that  possessed  intuitive 
executive  ability  and  would  at  any  time  Ije  equal  to  any  emergency 
that  should  call  for  quickness  of  action  and  grasp  of  detail. 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)     G.  H.  Bartlett. 
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ll..^r..N,   J:imiur>-  .HO.  IJKKJ. 
For  u  iiuinlwr  «»f  yrar>  I  m«-t  Mr    Juiiu-i  Malioiiry  frr«|u«*rilly  uinl 
(•oHHijItrd  liiiM  ill  ««»nin*«tinii  with  tli«*  Hoitoii  I'uMic  S<  ImxiI  Art  I^ajjur. 
Our  rfliitioiiH  wrn*  uIwuvh  of  tin*  frn-iii|ln--.t  <  liarurtrr  aii'l  I  |inz4r 
his  ttiijuuiiitaiuf  v«t>'  much. 

(bigiitMi;     John  T.  (tiijMjN. 

rilll.l.ll-^    HlUJOKH    S<'HCK)l., 

I)»)j{(  iiK-^TKit.  Jumxury  81,  1900. 
Mh.  .Inmf-m  Maiionkv. 

CliurU'spitr.  Suit*-  SK'    n..-.t,.., 
ily  dear  Mr.  Mahonnf: 

I  WHS  S4iinrwhut  siirprisiMl  at  y«nir  statrm«'nt  «>f  ycstpr<luy,  for  I 
know  you  only  as  a  j;'''>tl»*'""'>  <»"<'  <"oiirtrou.s  arul  <titi.sii|rnit<'  at  all 
tiinrs.  Tliis  Immii^;  tin*  ••as««,  it  is  si-anvly  no<"<*ssjirk'  to  say  any  tiling 
furthrr  uiilrs-s  it  U*  to  aii<i  tlial  I  liavf  lia«l  an  acijuaintaruv  with  y<»u, 
a.H  a  iiirmlH'r  «»f  tin-  r\r<-utiv<"  (•oimiiittit'  of  tlir  IV  S  \  I.  .  «  <.\rriiiK 
jtevrnil  yrars. 

\  rry  tnily  your- 

(Sif^u'd,      llhMn    15    IIm.i. 


TnnMA.-^  N.  IIaut  ><  inxu.. 
lUtHToN,  Fohninrk'  i.  1900. 
I)km(  Mu    M  \ honey: 

It  has  IntMl  my  ililriihoii  for  sotlir  tliiir  to  writr  you  a  lrlt«T  to 
tril  you  how  tnu«-h  I  appn'riatr*!  your  rxtrrim*  kindness  ami  iTiurtrsy 
during'  the  interviews  and  corresixtndencv  relative  to  the  Ikiston 
Puhlic-  SluM»l  .\rt  Ivcajrue.  of  which  you  are  a  prominent  niemlior. 

It  was  all  the  m«»re  mark«*d  InH-au-se  I  was  ohli^i'd  to  di.sap|H>int 
your  I.<'a^n«<'  «'!<'  y<»n  hy  my  unwillinjfiip*"'  to  have  a  public  meeting 
at  th«*  time  you  si^jprsti'd.  I  ho|M*  «»ur  m<vting  in  this  matter  may 
Im'  the  Ix'ginnin^  ««f  a  lonj;  and  pleasjint  arfniainfaiuiv 

\'our?*  truly, 

(Sigiir.i       .lonN   1      Dwu.HT. 

It  ha.s  l>een  my  pKxl  fortune  to  know  Mr.  James  Mahoney  c|uite 
intimately  for  some  lime  as  the  Serretary  of  an  .\rt  Iveague  an<l  a^ 
tearher  and  friend. 

I  have  unifonnly  found  him  to  l»e  a  genial,  (^^urteous,  most  aocom- 
mcxlating.  and  an  exrredingly  agreeable  gentleman. 

IWause  he  ha.s  shown  unu.siial  interest  and  devote<l  much  time  to 
an  imfHirtant  matter  |>ertaining  to  our  schools — the  lieautifying  of 
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tilt"    huildin^'s     lie    deserves    tlir    |»r;iisr    .iinl    the   (((iitHlcncc    of   all 
intereslnl  in  our  schools. 

(Si^'iR'dj     ("iiAULKs  N.  Hkntlky, 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  School. 
HosToN.  I''cl)niar\'  'i,  IfXXi. 


.lamiary  .'Ul.  1 !)()(;. 
Dkmi  Mh.   Maiionky: 

I  take  inucli  pleasure  in  stating  that  your  services  in  behalf  of  the 
Kn^lisli  High  School  Association,  of  whose  executive  committee  you 
were  at  one  time  a  mcmher,  were  marked,  and  you  displayed  nuich 
interest  and  energy  in  the  work.  As  an  ex-President  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  member  of  the  committee  for  many  years  I  have  lieen  in  a 
position  to  know  its  value.  Permit  me  to  add  that  our  relations  have 
always  l)een  most  pleasiint,  and  you  have  my  best  wishes  for  success 
in  any  undertaking  upon  which  you  may  enter. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     Jo.seph  M.  (Gibbons. 
James  MAn<)Nf:v,  Esq., 

"Charlesgate,"  Boston. 


Confidential. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  known  Mr.  James  Mahoney  for 
fifteen  years  as  a  colleague  in  the  English  High,  and  believe  him  to 
be  devoted  and  able  in  his  work,  and  con.scientious  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty. 

He  is  a  man  of  imusual  ability  and  exceptional  force  of  character. 

(Signed)     W.m.  T.  Stkonc;. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Januarv  It.  lOOC. 


Cortfidential. 

Enc;lish  1Ii<;ii  School, 
Boston.  January*  1.5,  1906. 
My  relations  with  Mr.  James  Mahoney  during  the  jiast  eighteen 
years  have  imiformly  been  cordial,  and  in  all  our  intercourse  he  has 
shown  himself  a  perfect  gentleman. 

He  ranks  high  as  a  scholar,  and  his  ability  to  instnict  and  handle 
a  class  of  boys  has  been  first  class. 

My  room  has  always  been  near  his  so  that  I  have  had  a  fine  opportu- 
nity to  observe  and  pass  judgment. 

(Signed)     M.J.Hill. 


J  VMK>    M  \II<»N>  N     \M  \u  .1-1  »i  I  ii 

iJo^-TuN.   J.iiiuan'   I.'.  r.MH. 
My  dkah  Mk    Mmionky: 

III  \  i«w  of  thf  fm-t  that  I  wiih  ymir  <-«)II«iffuc  f«>r  fmirtimi  yrar>  at 
thf  Kn^^lith  lli^'li  S-h<M)l  uiiii  lluit  iliiriii^'  that  titiif  uiir  n'hitjoiit 
wrr«'  always  rnnlial.  alnivr  iMuinl  ami  thoM*  of  ^'rntlfiiHMi  imhuttl 
with  a  «-i>iiiinun  ilcsirr  to  cjrv<»t«*  «»ur  lirnt  life  and  our  In^t  cfTortH  to 
tin*  iK'tttTimMit  of  tin*  youth  «»f  thr  rity.  I  iini  iMi|M'llri|  to  wrilr  you 
thi.H  li*ttt*r,  u|><)ii  tcaniiiii^'  that  you  art*  a  (-aiuiiiialr  for  Ihr  iMtHiLiuu 
tif  jniiH'n'i.-tor  Irft  vacant  l>y  thr  rfsi^^naticMi  <»f  Mr    linHikn. 

This  is  a  |MTS4»iuil  Irttrr  to  you,  in  a  •mmim*  «'oiifi(ji'tilial.  Ni-t  you  nuiy 
us«'  it  as  you  s<f  fit.  In  it  I  simply  wish  to  Ix-ar  testimony  to  the 
hif;h  rrpinl  in  which  I  hold  you  as  a  nuin  and  as  an  rdu<:ator.  I  have 
the  fullest  ctdifiilciKc  ill  ami  ihc  ^rrcatcst  adminitioii  for  your  <!«-«-i> 
and  varif.I  .il  taiiiiiicnts  as  a  s<holar  and  for  your  upriKh'ncss  of 
chanici.  I        iisidrr   that    Ihc  judicial    turn   of  your   mind,  your 

jfra.sp  of  tlir  (rue  inwardness  of  things,  and  the  knowlcdije  of  fon-i^'u 
schools  and  m-IhmiI  niiina^emeut,  ohtained  hy  you  uliile  ahrnad. 
cainntit  hut  lie  of  f^reat  bcni*fit  to  the  scluNtIs  of  Boston 

I  siiMi'H'ly  hoiM"  that  you  imiy  Ik*  succt's.sful  in  your  a.spiration  to 
enlarge  your  iiM-fiilness  to  Ihe  eily. 

^  nurs  ver\'  Inily. 

(Si}fnc<l       II    <     >M  \w . 


Bc>sTf>N.  January    1»..  I!Xi«i. 
My   I)K\u   Mk     M  \ih>\ky: 

^  oil  have  asked  me  to  state  what  my  relations  have  Ik-cu  with 
y«>u  during  the  pa.st  ei^'lit«*«M»  years  that  wc  lia\e  Imimi  top-fher  in  the 
VMI.Sho..l. 

One  Word  w  ill  exiirrs-s  my  answer:  (  hir  ndiitions  have  always  l>o<*n 
most  pleasant  and  most  conlial. 

As  a  man.  as  a  teacher,  as  a  colleapie  and  a.s  a  friemj.  I  lia\«'  always 
found  you  n'ady  to  do  your  part,  and  it  i.s  Ihvau.hc  of  all  that  that  I 
stayed  l»y  you  even  in  spite  of  threats  that  I  would  Im'  s<»rr>-  to  k«"cp 
comp4iny  with  you;  threats  which  quickly  materiali/^'d  when  char^rrs 
wen*  pn-ferretj  apiinst  mo  la.st  May.  I>eforo  the  Hi^jh  SJiooI  Com- 
mit t«"e. 

Hut  I  lia«l  impartial  judjsivs  who  rectipiized  a.s  did  yours  that  the>e 
attacks  werr  alto^rthrr  haM*<i  on  calumny.  I  wa.s  vindicated.  .50 
were  you;    thai  must  Iw  suflieient. 

Wo  have  Iwith  done  our  work  to  the  l)o.st  of  (»ur  ahilil  v     !rl   us  civn- 
tinuc  an<l  wo  shall  find  in  <»ur  heart •»  our  reward. 
\  «*r>"  sincrrely  yours. 

iSigncti;     CiiAS.  i*.  Lebon. 


in  JAMES  mahom:^   mi.mohim, 

IS  Aumwium:   Sr..   Nkw   Doik  mf^tku.   Mass, 

.laiiiKiry   Hi,  HKXJ. 
To   N\iiii\!    Ir    M\^    ('o\(h;i:N: 

My  a»(jiiaiiit;iM«r  uitli  Mr.  .laim-s  Malioiirv  «'\1<-ih1s  oxer  a  period 
of  nine  yeiirs.  Our  relations  with  each  other  have  always  licfii  of 
the  most  pleasant  eharacler.  In  his  dealing's  with  nie  he  has  ever 
l>«'«'ii  manly,  courteous,  ohlipn^'.  I  have  always  fomid  him  kind, 
gentlemanly,  and  ever  ready  in  his  manifestation  of  piod  will  in  the 
many  ways  which  our  association  in  school  life  atfords. 
Respectfully  yours, 

(Sijjiicd)     John  .I.('\i»i(:an. 


Mv  i)i;\K   Mk.   M  amonky: 

In  reply  to  your  kind  note  I  will  state  that  I  was  associated  with 
you  in  school  work  for  eleven  years  in  the  E.  II.  S.  The  last  four  or 
five  years  of  that  time  my  room  was  near  yours,  so  that  I  had  every 
opportunity  to  judj^e  for  myself  in  regard  to  the  discipline.  I  am 
hapi)y  to  he  ahle  to  .say,  from  iny  own  ob.servation  that  the  discipline 
was  ])erfect,  during  your  presence  and  in  your  ah.sence  the  pupils 
were  perfec-tly  inidcr  your  control.  I  know  that  there  is  no  more 
thorough  instnictor  in  the  .school  and  that  your  .schcjlarship  is  of  the 
highest  da.ss.  I  have  heen  informed  on  tnistworthy  authority  that 
you  have  also  a  profound  knowledge  f)f  lair.  In  your  intercourse 
with  me,  you  have  always  been  a  jierfect  gentleman,  kind  and  consid- 
erate in  word  and  action  and,  .so  far  as  my  ob.servation  goes,  that  has 
been  your  manner  toward  every  teacher.  I  do  not  know  any  one 
who  has  more  perfect  .self-control. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  for  your  future. 

Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)     Chas.  E.  Stetson. 
27  (iRAMTE  St.,  Quincv. 


English  High  School, 
Boston.  January'  1"),  1000. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  certify  that  I  have  been  a.ssociated  with 
Mr.  James  Mahoney,  as  a  fellow-teaclier,  in  the  Engli.sh  High  School 
since  September,  1888. 

Mr.  Mahoney  posses.ses  excellent  ability  as  a  teacher,  accuracy 
and  breadth  as  a  scholar,  combined  with  strength  in  discipline  and 
dignity  of  fleportment  .seldom  equaled.  I  believe  ^Nfr.  Mahoney  to 
be  thoroughly  conscientious  in  his  work,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  in  my 
power  to  judge,  always  punctual  and  prompt  at  his  post  of  duty,  and 
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anxioiiH,   a()ovr   all    thin^^,    to   «irvrlii|>    iimnhcMMl    nn<i    fr^ntlenuifily 
(|uulitit'<t  in  liii  pupiU 

Hr^j»r<-tfully. 

(Sif(nc(l)     ("iiaui.»:h  H.  Tkwih. 

htastrr  \n  E.  //.  S. 

'lit  \\tnt\t  It  May  (Vincki;- 

Tliin  may  <vrtify  thut  ii  f«  »>  >..u".  a^;ii  Mr  Juiiiri  Malmnrj*  nn<l 
niy-trlf  wrrr  Ihrtiwii  into  v\tr*r  r<*latioii<i  in  «t>rin«*<-tiMn  with  "Tin- 
Puhlir  S<-li«M»l  Art  I^ra^fur." 

It  U  n  pUii-Hun"  f"  'i.iy  that  all  oiir  r«-latl<l||^  wrri-  of  tin-  iin.st  nf:^Trt- 
able  rlmnu-trr. 

\vry  rrjtiKH-tfull;. 
H«»\viMii\  N  iio4»i..  'Si^'nr.i         \  Mk^kuvk, 

.Iiiiuuir>'  i'i.  IWMl  Principal. 

M  K    .J  v\i».^  M  \n<»N».\ . 

.Ma>4t<*r.  Knu'li-nh  Ilijjh  S<'ho<»|. 
t)tar  Str 

Your  favor  of  tlir  -i-iiui  m.sl.  is  al  liami. 

Althou^l)  I  uvwr  «io  or  sjty  anything  iiiti'inicii  to  iiifluriur  the 
cJinicT  t)f  my  .iu|>cri<)rs  I  am  liap|)y  to  say  that  your  (lcalinf!s  with  me 
in  ••oniHH'tion  with  thr  pla«-in^'  of  somr  A<»(K)  worth  of  works  «>f  art  in 
thi.H  ?M'h«Mil  hy  the  I'uhli<'  S<"h«M»l  Art  I^-aj^ir  wrrr  most  honoruMc 
ami  I  rrtain  vrr>*  pleasant  re<n>Ile<'tions  of  our  hu.sincs.s  rclationn  at 
that  time. 

Hoping  you  are  enjoyint:  i!<»o«l  iiealth  Jiml  ha\r  a  plea-^iiit  «lass  nf 
pupils  thi.s  year.  I  am 

\(»urs  verj"  re.spe<t fully. 

(SiL'ne<li     Wii.i.iAM  B.  ATw<K)n. 

Muster,  Frothingham  School. 

CllAUIKSTOWN. 

January  •i.S.  I!Hm;. 

I  Jim  ^:la<i  of  an  opiM)rlunity  to  .state  my  opimoti  that  Mr  Jamwi 
Mfthoney  would  .serve  with  e(Iiriern-y  in  the  ot!i<T  of  Su|>eririlen(ienl 
of  Sch«K>l.<(. 

From  an  e\|MTienre  of  a  numU-r  of  years  ufxtn  the  Kxe»-utivc 
CommittiM*  of  the  PuMir  SIhmiI  Art  Ix'apie.  with  Mr.  Maln»ney.  I 
have  found  him  to  be  mo.st  eanicst  and  fair-minded;  and  on  nmny 
ocrasinns  I  have  jtcen  him  <leal  with  a  «lifr)eult  .situation  with  om.sidera- 
tinn  and  tart. 

(Signed)     J.  T.  Cooudge.  Jr. 

Januarj-  16.  1906. 
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HoxiM  It's.    Mass., 
.lamiary  '.M»,  l!»0<i. 
I'o  \\iio\i    Ir   M  \v   ("(»\(Kkn: 

Tliis  iii;iy  rt-rtify  that  I  lia\  «•  personally  kimwii  Mr.  .laiiK'.s  Malmiicy 
sinc-e  1K77,  \\\ivu  he  was  a  pupil  of  iiiiiu*  in  North  Hrookfifld,  Ma.ss. 
As  a  pupil  ht*  was  siii^ihirly  faithful  aiul  capahle;  in  fact,  I  should 
rank  him  as  one  of  the  six  ahlesl  pupils  I  have  had  in  thirty  years  of 
teaeiiin^'.  I  know  that  since  then  lie  has  l)een  a  constant  student. 
(X)verin^  a  wide  ranj,'e  of  sul)jects.  ambitious  to  excel  in  wiuitever  he 
undertook.  As  a  result  I  consider  him.  to-day.  one  of  tlie  most 
scholarly  men  1  know,  with  a  hreadth  of  scholarshij)  and  an  accuracy 
of  information  exceeiiingly  rare.  In  my  jud^^ment  Mr.  Mahoney 
cannot  fail  to  adorn  any  position  where  such  .scholarship  is  e.s.sential. 

(Signed)     CHAHLf:.s  M.  ("i..\y. 


Boston.  January  17.  1  ;>()(». 
To  Wiio.M  It  May  Conceun: 

Mr.  James  Mahoney  served  witii  me  formerly  on  the  l)oard  of 
government  of  the  Engli.sh  High  School  As.sociation.  His  relations 
with  the  other  meml)ers  and  with  myself  were  always  harnu)nious 
and  agreeable. 

I  have  no  knowledge  to  the  contrary*.  I  was  at  the  time  secretary 
of  the  Association. 

(Signed)     W.m.  H.  Moui.vkty. 


23  Pembroke  Street.  Xewton, 
January-  ^2^2.  100(5. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

While  Mr.  James  Mahoney  was  associated  witli  the  Hoard  of 
Government  of  the  English  High  School  As.sociation  of  Boston, 
some  years  ago,  of  which  I  have  .served  as  Trea.surer  since  1872, 
I  learned  to  respect  his  ability,  enidition,  judicial  temperament  and 
universal  urbanity  of  manner. 

I  found  him  to  be  a  j)erfect  gentleman  in  the  strictest  meaning  of 
that  term,  and  have  enjoyed  his  acquaintance  all  these  years.  The 
expression  of  his  convictions  while  firm  were  always  gentle  and  kindly. 
I  shoidd  consider  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  these  days  when  so  many  educators  are  tempted  to  maneuver 
for  position  rather  than  eminence  in  their  profession. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)     Wm.  H.  Partridge. 
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AuKU'.t  M).  HKi4. 
T«»  Till:  <'«»«MITTKE  «>N   NOMINATION  OK  Si  I'KHMsoit  ok  TIIK   H<»nT«>.\ 

PUBUC  Sciioout. 

Mti.<u>ri  SJr«-«'f.  lUtHtoii. 
(inttlrmtn: 

I  liavt*  for  S4itii(*  y(*tir?i  knouii  Mr  Jaiiirn  Malioiiry.  a  cnmiiilatc 
Utr  i\\v  (Mtnition  of  Su|MTviHor  of  the*  iioston  I*ul»Iir  SchtMils.  and  ccm- 
iii«lrr  liim  an  rxcflU'nt  tnaii  in  rvrry  way  for  thr  jMiHition.  Fn»m 
loii^  r\|MTiiMUf  ami  oIIkt  iiu'iitiil  attriliutrs  I  think  In*  is  (•^jxH-ially 
wril  littril  llr  is  |M>rf(*ctly  alilt*  phv.Hii-ally.  in  my  opinion,  to  attrmi 
t«»  thr  tiiitir<<  of  tlir  position. 

^  ours  \vry  truly, 

(Sijjnril       M    II    Ki<  iiAKDHON. 


JiMcrii   A    Siirr.ius 

(ouriM-llor  at  Ijtw 

53  SUtr  Strrrl.  Ibiatun. 

Jauvj^  Maiioney.  Eh<j  . 

JiH/i  H«»jnx)n  St.,  H«»ston,  Mass. 
Drar  .\fr.  Mnhnnnj: 

Thr  an)l>ition,  whi<-l>  animat«vs  cvrry  n-al  man  to  a<ivan<n*  in  his 
chosen  profession,  is  a  lamlaMr  one  and  ou>:ht  to  niei't  with  cneour- 
apMuent .  in  the  altM-nce  of  h«kmI  and  siihstant  iai  reason  to  theeontrar\'. 

With  that  tlioii^'ht  in  mind.  I  am  ph'a.M**]  to  expn'ss  my  In'lief  and 
r<»nfidener  in  your  ahility  and  eapa<'ity  to  fill  any  position  to  which 
you  mif^ht  he  cho.MMi  in  the  c«iucational  system  of  Boston,  with  cre<lit 
to  vourM'lf  and  to  the  advantage  of  our  scliools. 

If  will  Hot  Ik*  pninsnid,  I  lM«lieve.  that  you  are  thoroughly  comiK*tcnt 
fn)m  a  .sch«»larly  |)oint  of  view.  Those  who  op|N).sc  your  advan<f- 
nient  do  so  l>e<-nu.s<'  of  what  they  term  "tcmiK*ramental "  olije«tions. 
This  idea.  I  think,  arises  out  of  the  conditions  whicli  have  .«njrn)unde<l 
you  in  yoiir  work  tlurinj:  the  past  few  yeairs.  H<«<-ause  yoti  have  not 
renmineil  pavsixc  and  undisturl>i-d  under  what  you  have  repirded  a,s 
unjust  treatment .  hut  have  at  times  inanifesteii  indication  a.s  would 
ovcr>'  tnie  and  useful  man  under  like  coiuliti«»ns.  your  <»piKinents  urpe 
that  y«)U  should  not  l>e  advanced.  In  fairnrss,  the  ol)je<-tion  pn*- 
.senteil.  should  not  militate  af;ainst  you. 

From  niy  knowledge  of  you  actpiired  as  a  pupil  under  your  in- 
stniction  in  the  F.nplish  Iliph  Scluntl  .sixtj^n  years  ap»,  and  my  ac- 
cjuaintance  with  you  since.  I  am  c<»nvinced  that  if  you  were  advanced 
in  the  service,  in  tlie  fullness  of  your  p<»wer.  the  objection  which  has 
l>een  rai.seil  against  you  would  readily  fade  away;  that  yoii  would 
demonstrate  to  your  superiors  l>y  the  manner  and  quality  of  your 
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work,  as  well  as  hy  your  |M'rsonal  stability,  tlic  wisdom  of  tli<'ir  choice, 
which  I  fffl  Would  iiuH't  with  thr  approval  of  all  fair  aii<l  impartial 
critics. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     Joheimi  A.  Siikkhan. 

Mooiirt  &  Caikxt 

111  DcvorLshirv  Street 

John  F.  Moors  HoikI  ile|>iirtment 

Charles  M.  C"al)ot  in  charge  ot 

C.  I>ec  T(h1(1  Franiis  K.  Smith 

BoHTON,  Fel)ru;iry    U,   !!)()(). 
Dkah  Mk.   Mahonky: 

I  am  k'skJ  of  t'l^  chancre  to  show  that  I  ap|)r('(iat(Mi  ha\  in^'  you  for 
a  teacher  when  I  was  in  the  English  High  School.  I  feel  that  you  were 
impartial,  and  well  know  that  it  was  almost  never  j)ossil)le  to  iin[)f)se 
upon  you.      I   remember  that  your  history  lessons  were  well  taught. 

There  are  three  things  about  your  hours  that  still  sLiind  out  strongly: 

1.  Your  love  for  fresh  air.  and  your  care  that  we  should  begin  your 
hour  with  a  well-ventilated  room. 

2.  Your  teaching  us  to  write  about  our  historj'  subjects  in  short, 
concise  .sentences.  You  emphasized  this  })oint  so  strongly  that  I 
have  remembered  and  profited  l)y  it  in  business. 

.'3.  Most  of  all  I  remember  your  great  disgust  for  anything  dirty  or 
"smtitty."  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  pupil  to  have  not  only  a  teacher 
who  teaches  well.  i)ut  one  who  also  holds  him  up  as  much  as  possible 
to  good  clean  ideas. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     Francis  E.  Smith. 

GOCLSTON    &    StORHS 

Attornet.s-at-L.\w 

17  Mii.K  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
January  27,  1906. 
James  Mahoney.  Esq., 

University  Club,  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
My  dear  Mr.  Mahoney: 

I  have  been  given  to  understaml  tiiat  you  are  a  candidate  for  the 
position  of  Supervisor  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  express  to  you  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  School  Committee  will  elect  you  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  now 
exists  in  the  Board.  I  look  back  witli  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  our 
relations  as  master  and  pupil  in  the  English  High  School,  and  I  remem- 
ber you  as  a  teacher  whom  we  all  respected  and  esteemed.     Your 


c«iiitri»l  of  the  piiptlii  uiiil  your  jihility  to  impart  kiiowlolp-  wlm  li  you 
piisarjisril  to  thrm  mudc  you,  m  my  ratiiiuitiori,  ojir  of  the  most  cx»m- 
pctrnt  aiui  vahmhlr  tradirni  in  the  old  Kn^liiih  Ili^h  Sc-hool. 

In  your  rtMatioiis  witli  your  pupiin  I  havr  always  fouiui  you  to  be 
hotu>ruhlr.  fair  ami  just.  ami.  aUive  all.  a  (H-rfrt-t  pMitlrtiuiii. 
Winliing  you  every  {lojuiiblr  Muccnu.  I  Ijcg  t<i  rrriiain. 

Vrr>'  «>rtlially  y<iur«. 
(Siifiu-d)     I.»u>i*<)Ui  M.  (louurroN. 

F*i.*  r.T   Iliii'Tio  ii-'  '  ■  ■ 

FaLVIT     Hi  IIIiIN'. 
Bmoauwa^  > • I 

Sot  Til     H<>'»T<»N.     MahH.. 

Januttr>'  ».  190«. 
Mit.  Jamk>  .Mahonkv, 
Hostoii,  Ma.vs. 

I)rar  Mr    Mtihrnry: 

Un<it>n«tan<lii)K  that  you  art*  a  <*iin«li«Lilr  for  the  {Mtsitioii  of  Su|mt- 
vwor  for  tin*  .s4'h<MtIs  of  thr  City  of  IJostou,  it  afTonl.s  mo  ^rri*nt  plmsure 
to  write  a  few  wonl.s.  tnistiiij;  that  they  will  pn)ve  InMiefinnl  in  ndiling 
to  your  jiuci'ess. 

While  I  was  n  pupil  umler  you.  in  the  lli^'li  S<Ihh»1,  I  iiiii-.i  -s-is  that 
no  other  tejieher  was  mon*  thontu^h  in  his  tea<"hin^'s  or  more  im|>iirtial 
in  hi.s  milliner. 

I  sincerT'ly  ho|M'  tluit  you  uill  Ik*  .sue<"essful  in  your  endeavors  to 
ohtain  this  {Misition. 

Tnistiti^  you  are  well  and  with  kindest  wislu's,  I  nMiuiin 

Sincerely  yours. 

(Signed)     Hknuy  K.  Falvev. 

IxJfW    F.    (iATm 

Attorney  anti  ('ounj>rIlnr-a(-I.AW 
1101   i  lUrri^lcn  ilAll 

U,.,t,,n      \t„„. 

Fehnmr>-  U.  190«. 

Mil     .1  V\«l  -^    M  MIONFY. 

Hntt'l  Charlespite,  H«istoii.  M.i^x. 
My  dear  Mr.  Mahimey: 

I  nm  informed  that  yoti  are  desirous  of  ohtiiining  the  NTirant  miper- 
visorship  of  the  Iloston  S<'h(K>ls  and  I  write  to  wish  you  all  siiccesw  in 
olitainin^  this  {>osition. 

In  l(H)kin^  l»ark  over  my  .school  days  and  in  rroollection  of  the 
teachers  with  whom  I  mme  in  cf>ntact  I  know  «>f  no  one.  in  my  opinion, 
who  can  fill  that  place  as  well  as  yourself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  |>osition  nee<ls  a  man  who  has  a  wide  range 
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of  knowlodf^c  together  with  di^^iiify  :iii<l  tact,  much  iiiorr  so  tluin  a 
man  who  is  <"oiifiiiiM^'  his  t'tlorts  to  teaching',  and  from  my  «'xi>(Tit'nce 
in  your  room  1  am  fully  coiivincx-tl  that  you  liave  tliese  attributes  in  a 
marked  do^reo. 

Apiiu  wishing  you  all  suctress  and  with  every  assurance  that  T  will 
do  anything  I  can  for  you  at  any  time,  I  am 

\  fry  t  ruly  yours, 

(Signed)     Loi  is  F.  Gatks. 

La.srkh  &   Mkunhtkin 
101  William  Stri-<'t 

Mk.  .I\nu;s   M  \M()\kv,  Nkw  ^()UK,  January  .'JO,  1000. 

Hoston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  heard  that  you  are  a  eandidale  for  SuperN'isor  of  the 
I'liblic  SchooLs  of  Boston,  an<l  I  am  hastening'  to  oifer  you  my  very 
best  wishes  for  your  succe.ss. 

I  will  always  remember  with  pleasure  the  two  years  under  which  I 
studied  with  you,  and  the  other  two  years  which  I  spent  in  the  Eng- 
lish High  School,  in  which  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  l)eing  in  any 
of  your  classes. 

I  do  not  need  to  add  that  I  consider  you  thoroughly  competent  to 
fill  this  important  position,  for  I  am  sure  that  every  one  who  has 
come  into  y)er.sonal  contact  with  you  must  be  convinced  of  this  fact 
at  the  first  meeting. 

I  have  heard  that  you  have  been  attacked  in  several  instances 
regarding  your  manner  of  conducting  your  classes,  which  certainly 
seems  to  me  to  be  as  unfouiuled  and  as  unjust  an  accusation  as  I  have 
ever  heard,  for  in  all  my  experiences  with  you  I  can  only  .speak  of  you 
in  the  very  highest  terms,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  gentleman. 

Again  wishing  you  all  possible  success,  and  as.suring  you  of  my  will- 
ingness to  aid  you  in  your  candidacy  with  any  means  in  my  power,  I 
remain, 

Very  tnily  yours, 
(Signed)     Milto.v  L.  Beicvstein. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Company 
Georges  Creek  Cumberland  Coal 

50  Congress  Street  , 

Boston 
Mr.  James  Mahoxey.  Februarj-  l'-2.  1006. 

The  Charlesgate,  Boston,  Mass. 
3///  dear  Mr.  Mahnney: 

Having  been  advised  that  you  are  out  for  a  place  on  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Schools  in  Boston,  I  hasten  to  extend  to  you  my  best 
VNnshes  for  your  success. 
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ll  It  Willi  a  tjrt'at  tlful  «*f  plruMirt*  that  I  l<Kjk  hark  tm  tlu-  cilil  Kng- 
Itth  HiK'h  S«Ihk>I  «lays.  es|H^  ially  wliilr  uiidrr  your  jiiristlit-tion,  and  I 
can  »|K*ttk  for  the  «)tli«*r  ffllowi  with  whom  I  «-aiiu*  in  «tn»la<t.  wh<*n  I 
jiay  that  yon  always  trfat«*«l  ns  '»«jiuin*ly  ami  showed  us  cvcr\'  consid- 
eration 

With  \«Ty  lK*?»t  wi.shi*^.  I  am, 

<!ii.  .-r.Ix    yours, 

Sijfiicd)     CIko.  IV  Ohwolu. 

Ilr  Mn    W.  Savauc 
Rustnn  Ural  K^tatr  ln*iininr-r.  >fort(piK«a 

7    IVuibcrtuii    S»ju*rc 
K   H    Punnuton.  Manair*''- 

Hdvr.iN,    I".-l.ni.ir\    !».    HMMJ. 
Stqdrar  Mr    M iilwru  1/ : 

Although  it  has  Infu  some  years  siinv  my  >;raduation  fn»m  the 
Kn^'lish  IIi>;h  nIumiI.  I  hiivr  jilways  n'mcmlxTivl  with  much  pleasure 
the  omrteous,  just  treatment  I  rejvived  from  you  while  I  was  a 
<M*holar  there. 

I  consider  myself  fortuiiaU-  (<•  l»c  [•la<-etl  under  your  esiHH-ial  <'harj?c 
tluriufj  my  first  year  in  the  s<"Ium»1,  an«l  feci  sure  that  the  other  l>oys 
apprei-iated  as  much  as  I  the  scpiart*,  man-to-mun  fashion  with  which 
you  invariahly  dealt  with  all  of  us. 
With  hest  repirds.  I  remain. 

Cordially  y<)urs, 

Si^aicd)      Fkwk  II     I'l  n\si;Tt>S. 

t    I.M  i>f     1..    AUXN 

Attnmry  ami  ('oua.«cllor-at-I.AW 

717  7<I  (H.I  Sr.uth  nuil.iing 

•i'Ji  \WUut)>(ttin  Slrrrt 

Boston,  Mass., 
Mu.  .IwiK-   MvuoNK'k.  r.-l)ni.iry  H.   UK>C. 

.5H.'i  Ileacon  St..  Boston.  Mass. 
Prnr  Mr    .\f  iihnii'ij : 

I  uiidcrstanti  that  you  are  a  candidate  for  the  {xisition  of  SujK'rvisor 
of  N-hoo|s,  and  if  I  <an  assist  you  in  any  w;iy.  it  would  l»c  a  pleasure 
for  mc  f«i  do  -' ' 

As  you  well  know.  1  liavr  always  had  a  ;;real  deal  of  rcsp«N:t  for  you 
as  a  man;  and  contidence  in  your  ahilify  in  your  <hos«Mi  pn)fcssion 
ever  sincr  I  received  instruction  from  you  in  llic  ^hhhI  old  KnglLsh 
Ili^h,  some  twelve  years  a>;o. 

Hoping  that  you  nuiy  he  su<"««Nsful  in  se<'urinfj  the  |)osition  which 
I  kn<)w  you  would  till  with  cretlit  to  yourself  and  satisfaction  to  the 
city.  I  n'main. 

Sincerely  yours. 

(Signed)     Claide  L.  Allen. 
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A.  SiLVKn  Ku>:iuw>N 

Counsrllor-at-Ijiw 

n   Uriiiori  Stn-<-t  Room  827 

Ik)st()ii 

IJosToN,   Mass.,   February  9,   IDOG. 
Mu.  Jamks  Mahonky, 

Ilotfl  ( "liarlespito,  '>'.i'>  Hciicoii  St.,  Husfoii,  Mass. 
My  dear  Mr.  Mufionri/: 

I  am  ^lad  td  learn  that  you  art"  a  caiKlidatc  for  supervisorship  of 
the  Hostoii  I'uhlic  Schools.  Have  hccii  a  i)Upil  of  yours  at  the  K.  H.  S. 
in  IS!).")  and  aj^'airi  in  1S!)S,  hoth  in  History  and  in  (iernum;  and  must 
confess  that  your  instruction  was  liij^lily  appreciated.  It  was  im- 
pressive and  could  stand  the  most  vital  criticism.  I  know  of  .several 
who  have  availed  them.selves  of  the  oj)porlunity  received  at  the 
school  at  that  time  and  have  since  united  theory  and  i)ractice,  espe- 
cially in  the  (lerman  lanj^uage.  I  can  also  reciiU  your  Latin  and 
Greek  translation. 

If  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  can  procure  a  scholar 
of  half  the  literary  excellence  and  ability  in  all  ways  possessed  by  you, 
it  ought  to  congratulate  it.self. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  their  choice  in  this  coming  election,  I  beg 
to  remain. 

Your  friend  and  i)uj)il, 

(Signed)     A.  Silver  E.merson. 

743  East  Broadway,  South   Boston,  Mass. 

May  24,  1913. 
Dear  Mr.  Mahoney: 

*  «  *  *         * 

1st.  I  was  a  member  of  the  High  School  Committee  at  the  time 
above  mentioned. 

2nd.  I  remember  well  the  hearing;  the  part  which  Mr.  Peterson, 
Supervisor,  took  in  the  hearing  impresses  me  even  at  this  late  date. 
He  said  he  considered  you  the  best  te^icher  of  History  in  this  country. 
*         *         *         *         * 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     William  J.   Gallivax. 

May   29,    1913. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  James  Mahoney  since  1904  at 
which  time  I  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee.  Mr. 
Mahoney  at  that  time  was  a  teacher  in  the  Boston  High  School.     He 
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liad  thr  rrpiitulioii  of  Immii^'  u  hrilliant  w-liolar  ainl  a  inont  excrllmt 
tra<lifr. 

Ilr*  was  u  cutulitlutc  for  tlir  iMJMtion  <tf  m-Ikm)!  KUf^rrviwir  tluriiif; 
thii  yrar  ami  in  l<M>kiii^;  ovrr  \i\*  i-n-tlrntiaK  Drs.  McDoiiaM,  IlarkiiiM, 
KrtMian  ami  rnys<*lf  urn*  .•iatitliivi  that  lie  ua.n  finiiifntly  quulilird  for 
thr  i>o.Hitio!>.  Wr  f«)iir«cl  tluit  Mr  Malioijpy  wbji  a  ^rudiiatp  of  Ani- 
hrrtt  Colirp*.  of  tlir  I'liivrniity  of  lirrliii.  (IiTiiiaiiy.  ii  j:nnlutttr  »tu- 
iliMit  of  Johns  IIopkin.H  I'nivrniity  uml  of  IIar\aril  I  iiivrmity,  unil  hiii 
rr*i»nl  u.t  u  t»*a<-h«*r  wn.s  first  rlu.vi. 

Ill*  was  ^'<*nial.  ^'rntlrrnanly,  lrvrl-liritii<*(|  an<l  cntlitiHiaAtir  and 
thrrrforr  wr  sii|>|>ort«*il  hini  ais  a  ciimliilatr  for  tl>r  sujMTVi."»on«hip. 
Althoii^'h  Mr.  .Maht>np>'  was  not  elot'tc<l  I  have  alway.n  felt  that  I 
have  nrvrr  had  iK-<-ii.sion  to  chiinjjr  my  opinion  of  him.  I  firmly 
iK'lirvf  that  tluTf  is  no  man  <-oiuu'<lr»l  with  thr  Hoston  S<-h<Mil.s  in  an 
I'ducational  (•jiiMu-ity  who  i.s  Ix'tter  ({ualifird  in  Hrholar<hip.  tunni  judK* 
mrnt  and  <-aipacity  for  imi>artinfj  knowl«t|>;r  than  Mr.  Mahoney. 

|)r>.  M«-l)onalcl  ami  liarkins  art*  now  dra<l  hut  their  opinioti  of 
Mr.  Mahoncj''s  ahilities  were  the  same  as  miiir.  I  hoi>c  thus  tribute 
to  his  ability,  his  .sens**  «>f  jiisti«v  atjd  his  ^entlemafily  instincts  may 
help  to  hrin^  him  the  rewanl  which  he  des«Tv<'s. 

(Signed)     .I«'Iin    II.    Kknne.\ly.    M.   D. 

Hlt(K)KI.IVK, 

117  Harvard  St.. 


('HAI^TKR    MI 

One,  who  rierrr  turned  lii.s  hurh,  hut  marched  breast  forunrd. 
Sever  doubted  cloud.s  uould  break. 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  xoorsled,  wrong  would  triumph. 
Held  tri'  fall  to  rise,  are  hajjled  to  fight  better,  .sleep  to  iralce. 

— Browning. 

He  taught,  Init  first  he  followed  it  him-selve. 

— Chaucer. 

Lktikks  Urci.ni;  ^^\II()\KV  von  Pui^cifalsiiii'  iv  South  Bostom 

Uir.n 

III  li)U7,  James  Mahoiioy  was  promoted  to  \)c  head  of  the  Enjilisli 
department  in  the  South  Boston  High  School.  In  1914  he  was  a 
ciuiilidate  for  the  heaclmastersliip  in  the  same  school.  The  appended 
documents  are  in  connection  with  the  latter  application. 


James  J.  Phelan 

60  ronpress  Street 
Boston 

James  Mahoney,  Esq.,  January  31,   1914. 

72  G  St.,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Mahoneji: 

Having  heard  that  Mr.  Augustus  D.  Small,  now  principal  of  the 
South  Boston  High  School,  was  to  resign  that  |)()sition  next  June,  and 
knowing  of  your  (!onnection  with  the  school  for  the  past  seven  years 
as  head  of  the  English  Department,  and  realizing  your  worthiness  as 
a  successor  to  Mr.  Small,  I  have  this  day  taken  it  upon  myself  to 
write  to  Michael  H.  Corcoran,  (ieorgc  E.  Brock,  Dr.  David  D.  Scan- 
nell,  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  Frank  V.  Thompson,  and  Augustine  L. 
Rafter  asking  them  for  their  kind  consideration  of  your  qualifications 
as  the  logical  successor  to  Mr.  Small. 

I  have  also  written  Judge  Joseph  I).  I'allon.  (Ol.  Kdward  L.  Logan, 
Dr.  John  F.  O'Brien.  Mr.  John  S.  Flanagan,  and  Mr.  .Iosoj)h  F.  Dono- 
van, soliciting  their  support  in  your  behalf.  I  did  this  latter,  realiz- 
ing that  these  gentlemen  know  you  well,  and  would  be  material  assist- 
ance in  pushing  your  cause. 

Yours  verj'  tndy, 

(Signed)     James  J.  Phelan. 
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Juhn    J    TijiJiur)  .  I'mjilrut  i)irT^  »i.r» 

Wsltrr  JnuM-y      '    \  Kt^  .Ml»-rt  iC    iimlu 

SmiiiucI  Sullivan  '   l*rr»uU-nt*  I)bm<J  W    •  rr^l 

Jaiim  K    Covrory.  Sr»-frt«ry  A  Fntik  tirrgnry 

TttofttA*  K.  Saint.  TrvA«urrr  (  luirlc**    I'.    Mouory 

|l«Ail  (••vin 
I)r   Wm.  P.  f'roM 

iHMit    .\MWX-tATtnS 

Or  St>i-rM  ll«i*r«» 

SotTII    B<WT<)N.    Makh., 
SiiT.  FuANM.iN   n    Dw.it.  NTv^t.  Il»U 

S('li(M)l  Drparlinciit,  City  of  |{ostiiii 
Ma-Hoii  St.,  Huston,  ^l;l^^ 
/Mir  Sir: 

Tlu*  TnuN-  AvMMiutioii  of  Suitli  lioston.  Iiavin^j  n-tfutly  l»-ari»c^l 
that  tlirrt*  i.s  to  Ih*  a  vurxiiiry  of  Ilcadiiiastcr  in  tlu*  Snitli  Konton  Ili^li 
S<'h»M>I  after  tin*  pn'sfiit  trrm.  Iiavi*  (liscusMMl  tin*  rmittrr  \vlii<-li  i.s  «»f 
.sij<-|i  vital  iinporlaiKf  t«»  our  <listri«-t.  At  our  n-it-nt  iini'tin>;  it  was 
voto«|  iinaiiitnoiisly  to  writr  y«ni  f>ur  hearty  tMulorsiMnent  of  Mr.  Janu*s 
MahoiH'y  ami  iirp*  his  coti.sitirnitioii  l>y  yoii  whru  the  vacaii<-v  is  to 
U-fillr.l 

Mr  Mahotiry  is  a  rf.sidrnt  «»f  South  Ho.stoti,  i.s  well  known  t«>  our 
|Mi»l>lc  aixi  h«'M  in  hi^'h  r.st«"<Mn.  For  many  years  he  ha.s  l>een  a  Mas- 
ter ill  our  Ili^'h  S-hool  and  he  knows  the  tii.strict.  is  faniihitr  with  the 
seiuN)!,  it.s  pupils  and  tea«-hers,  and  there  is  ahundanec  of  evi<lcnce 
.showing  his  elheiem-y.  and  his  ability  to  fill  this  iini>ortant  position. 
Hoping  f(»r  a  favorahle  consideration  of  his  name. 
\vry  truly  yours, 

iSi^nied       Jwu^   I.    (  <-\^.^^:Y. 

Srrretary. 

TmK    KvaNOELKM.   .\lI.I\N<  K   ok   (iuEATKR    BoMTON 
FUUliluhol  |H7t  Inmrpnnitrtl  lOlI 

\u  IntrnlniotniiiAtionAl  (>rvantx«ti>in 
Prrsitlrnt 

Rrv    J»nir»    I- It.   |)     l> 

Hf)sT«»\.   M  \--  .   M,iy  0.   \u\\ 
To  I)k.  Dvf.k. 

Supt.  of  I'ulihr  >4  Ikh.Is.   Host. .11.   Mm-., 
My  dfnr  l)r.  Pyrr: 

Indi.<qxt«iition  ha.s  prevented  me  fn>m  eallin;;  on  yoii  at  your  office. 
Si  I  wTite  to  heartily  n««'«)mmend  IVofrxsor  Mahoney  as  a  .suit.ihlc 
.sue(v.s.s4>r  to  I'rineipal  Small  of  the  Snith  Hostoti  H'*''  ^  hixd  who.  I 
imderstand.  i.s  to  retinv 

I  have  l>cen  pastor  of  the  I'reshylerian  Chun-h  of  S»ulh  lioston  for 
ten  years.  an«l  have  ha<l  many  opi>ortunitie.s  f(»r  kn«)W  inp  Mr.  Mahoney 
and  his  work  as  teacher  of  Knglish  in  the  above  named  school;   and 
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l)elicve  him  to  l>c  ;i  man  nf  liit:li  iliarar-ltT,  and  cultiin-,  and  scholar- 
ship wt'll  (|iialili<-(l  for  thr  [losilioii  of  IViiicipal  of  oiir  South  Hoslon 
High  Sc-hool. 

\ Cry  >iii<rn'ly  yours, 

(Signed)     Jameh  Todd. 

BoMToN  I'sivKrwiTy  Law  School 
Asliliiirfon  I'larc 
(Mli.c  (.f  tin-  Dt-an 
Dit.   I'kankmn   H.   Dvku,  April  t'.">,  I!>11. 

Supcrilif cndcut  of  Schools. 

Mason  Street.  Koston,  Mass. 
Dear  Dr.  Dyer: 

Information  ha.s  come  to  me  that  in  the  near  future  there  are  likely 
to  be  several  heail-mastcrships  vacant  in  the  Boston  schools.  Will 
yon  panion  nie  if  I  commend  to  yonr  attention,  my  friend,  James 
Mahoney.  now  head  of  the  English  I)ej)artment  of  the  Sonlh  Hoston 
High  School.  I  have  known  Mr.  Mahoney  very  favorably  for  almost 
twenty  years,  and  I  have  a  ver>-  high  re.sjject  for  his  .scholarly  attain- 
ments and  his  industry.  He  apparently  has  executive  ability,  but  I 
have  not  personally  been  brought  into  contact  with  that  part  of  his 
characteristics.  I  have,  however,  heard  of  him  in  that  manner,  and 
believe  he  has  the  requisite  executive  ability.  No  doubt  his  record 
in  the  School  will  !)e  the  best  evidence  of  that.  His  integrity  and 
honesty  are  beyond  all  question. 

Something  over  twenty  years  ago,  I  think  it  was.  I  tutored  him  in 
Law,  and  I  was  impressed  with  his  patient  endeavor  to  get  at  the 
foimdation  of  things,  and  weigh  both  sides  of  propositions  and  mat- 
ters that  were  presented  to  him,  without  being  hasty  in  jumping  at 
conclusions.  I  am  .sure  I  don't  know  what  his  politics  may  be,  for  I 
have  never  seen  him  obtnide  any  j)artisan  notions  of  any  kind. 

I  hope  circumstances  will  permit  your  serious  consideration  of  his 
name  for  a  position  as  head  master. 

Yours  \cvy  truly, 

(Signed)     Homer  Albers, 

Deal}. 

Bernard  .Tenney,  President  E.  J.  Diloway,  Treasurer 

Walter  .lenney,  Vice-President 
Jenney  MANrFArriRiNG  Co. 
Estahli-shed  in  1812 

Boston,  May  1,  1014. 
Dr.  Fr.\nklix  B.  Dyer,  Supt., 
Mason  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  told  that  there  is  soon  to  be  a  vacancy  in  the  position 
of  head  master  of  the  South  Boston  High  School  and  presuming  such 
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to   Ik-  thr  CiiM*   I    takr  thr  llljrrtv  of  ur^ill^  thr  u|i|>otnttnrnt  of  Mr. 
Jiiiura  Mahoury. 

A«  yon  iMrliap-*  kiuiw  .  Mr  Malioney  i»  a  f;raduatr  «)f  Ainlirnit  an*! 
uUo  •ttuiiirti  at  pontf^Tailiiatt*  at  Johtit  lIo|ikint  atui  I  nivrptity  of 
Ik'rliii.  (ienuany,  ati*l  ha-t  liiut*  tau^lit  v\eral  yrars  at  \N orccjitcr. 
iiiiirtrt* II  yrurt  at  tht*  KiiK'ii*tli  IIiK)>  S<1hm)I,  li^iston.  uiul  I  iMrlicvc*  acvrn 
yt*up*  at  tilt*  Siiitli  HosNiii  llij^'li  S<-Imm»I  wlu-rr  \iv  now  i«4. 

I  liavr  lia<l  thr  plrasiin*  of  trii  or  twelve  years'  a(-({imiiitaiu*t*  with 
him  aiiti  huve  heard  riiiuh  «>f  him  from  two  of  my  attnn  who  werr  under 
hin  iiisfnntion  at  the  Kii^li^h  Hi^'h  S<-hooI,  and  I  am  i;lad  to  tentify 
that  he  has  always  Immmi  held  in  the  verj*  hiijhest  rrsf^ci  by  the  lK»ys. 
I  UMieve  thi.s  i."*  uuv  of  the  l>cjit  rt^rommendationjt  a  teacher  ran  have. 
I  think  every  one  who  knows  him  <an  trilify  to  his  ex«Tj)tioiial  kiiowl- 
ed^je  of  the  particular  siil»je<-ts  which  he  has  Ixi'n  falle«i  u|Miti  to 
tcaeh.  vi/...  Kii^'lish  and  ili.stor>'.  a.s  well  n.s  hix  hroad  ^nenil  knowl- 
edge, and  I  am  <-unfiilent  that  if  appointed  to  the  |M».sition  he  would 
(ill  it  with  honor  to  the  mImmiI  and  to  the  city.  I  lM-lie\e  also  that  his 
ap|M>intment  wouhl  U-  most  siiti.sfa<'tor>-  (<>  the  parent.s  and  other 
resi<|ent.s  of  f  lir  distri<l . 

NNilh  |MTfrct  coiilideiuv  that  the  miittcr  will  n'<-civc  \niir  most 
ran*fid  ctmsidenition.  I  am. 

\  cry  rrsp^-t-t fully  yours. 

iSi>;ued)      Wai.tkk  Jknnk^. 
Huglish  High  School,  Class  1^7 
.Urt.v.*.  InMitute  nf  Technology,  Class  Js77. 

S  IKXiI.    or    (oMMI.IH  r.    AND    FlNANCK 

An    int^irjximtjHl    la^titution    of    College    (iradc 

with  DrifTpf  (iranting  Privilpges 

Orncr.  or  tiik  Dean 

April  :!().  inu. 

I>U      litWKI.iS     II.     Dw.U,    St   PKUINTKNOKNT. 

Hoston  S<-lnM>l  System. 

Mason  Stn^'t.  Boston. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  known  Mr.  Janus  Maliuncy.  Head  of  the  Kn^jlish  Dejvirt- 
mcnl  of  the  South  Itoston  Ififrh  Sh(M»l.  for  .several  years,  and  I  have 
a  ver>'  hi^'h  re^jard  for  his  .s<liolarship.  amhition.  and  ex«^»jtive  ability. 
For  some  years  past  he  has  Imvu  in  <harp«  of  the  educ^'itional  work  at 
the  (.'atholic  Litenir>-  I'nion  of  (harlestown.  and  the  .splendid  .sur- 
rrs-s  attained  in  that  dep.irfment  of  the  Initui's  activities  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  Mr  Malinnry'.s  e\e»Mitive  ahility  .ind  proi^-essive 
|>oliries. 

In  selecfiuff  a  head  master  for  the  South  Hnsti.n  lii^Mi  ><  h<M>l.  I 
asstime  that  you  will  favor  a  man  of  exemplar.-  halnts.  whi»  ik)ss«'vmvs 
oxet'utive  al»ility.  and  who  has  a  larjji^  appreciation  of  the  humani- 
tarian side  of  ediirational  work.     Mr.  Mahoney  is  such  a  man.     He  i.s 
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pr«>jrcs.sive,  a^nrcssivr.  ;iii«l  al»»>v«'  all  a  man  tlinui^'h  and  llintii^li. 
I  sliniild  likr  l(»  see  iiiin  |)n>in(»te(i  Ix'caiise  I  liclieve  it  would 
streii^llu'M  the  etreetiveiiess  of  the  S)iitli   liustoii   lliu'li  Si-liool. 

If  you  desire,  I  sliduld  In-  \»'rv  j^lad  to  discuss  tin*  luatlrr  wifli  you 
in  |H!rst)n. 

\  «Ty  t  rnly  yours, 

SiiLTued)      II.  (".   Hkmi.kv, 

J)  ran. 

May  l:{.  1!>11. 

Du.    FllANKMN    H.     DVKU, 

Su|)t.  of  S<-iiools. 

Mason  St..  Hostou.  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Dyer: 

I  have  just  di.seovered  that  I  made  a  sad  error  in  my  letter  to  you 
yesterday  in  repini  to  Mr.  Mahoney,  whom  I  recommended  as  a  ciindi- 
date  for  Superintendent  of  S(;liools  instead  of  Head  Master  of  the 
South  Boston  lli^di  School.  I  trust  that  my  error  will  not  jeopardize 
any  favorable  consideration  you  can  pve  Mr.  Mahoney. 

As  I  wrote  you  before,  Mr.  Mahoney  has  been  identified  with  our 
South  Boston  Schools  for  a  long  time,  and  on  one  occiision  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  some  of  his  boys  who  were  preparing  for  a  busi- 
ness life,  and  I  have  always  felt  Mr.  Mahoney  was  a  man  eminently 
fitted  for  any  position  he  might  a.spire  to  in  our  Public  Stthools  as 
Master.  My  son,  who  was  a  pupil  of  his  some  years  ago,  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  write  you  in  Mr. 
Mahoney's  behalf  but  1  misinter})rcted  the  position. 

Regretting  the  mistake  I  made  in  my  former  letter,  I  beg  to  remain, 

"\'ours  tndy, 

(Signed)     Geo.  F.  L.\wley. 

Rupert  S.  Carven,  C.  P.  A.  Artlnir  V.  Crimes,  C.  P.  A. 

r.\RVEN    &    (luIMES 

Certified  Public  .\ccountants 

181  Devon.shire  Street 

Boston 

May  10.  1014. 
Du.  Fu.WKLiN  B.  I)yf:k, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston. 
Dear  Sir: 

Learning  of  a  probable  vacancy  in  the  Head-Mastership  of  the 
South  Boston  High  Schot»l,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few 
words  in  endorsement  of  Mr.  James  Mahoney  for  the  position. 

I  have  known  him  for  many  years  and  have  always  admired  him 
for  his  great  scholarship  and  ability. 


It  hat  Im*<*ii  tny  ^'«H>«i  fortune  to  1m-  intuiiatrly  a^'v«»<  latt-ij  with  hiin 
in  the  ^jrt-at  work  Uv  ha>  a«-«-»jiii|>liihr«l  for  thr  y<iuiij(  inni  of  Cliarlnt- 
towii  in  the  tUlu<*atiuiml  (\)ur«m  of  thr  Catholic*  I.itrrar>'  Union. 

|)iirinj;  my  tt-rm  us  an  Iiiitnu-tor.  I  have  liail  thr  o|i|><irt unity  of 
knowinj^'  Mr.  Mahoiu*y  In-it  through  thr  «'vii-uli\i'  ahilily  hr  hai» 
«iisplayr«i,  through  thr  runiriitnciui  hr  ha<«  nhown  at  all  tini(>»,  and 
partirularly,  throti^;li  tlir  kimlly  infrn-'.t  hr  has  nuinifr>tr«|  in  rwry 
pupil  of  this  Kvcniii^  S-IdniI,  anal  this  a  lalHtr  of  love  on  his  part . 

Should  you  honor  Mr.  Mahonry  with  this  ap|Mtintinrnt,  I  ftvl  that 
t!ir  Kdiicatioiial  Coupif.s  umjrr  your  ahlr  ilirtx-tion  would  have 
anotlxT  Ilrad-MiistiT  who  would  l»«'  a  «-rf«lit  to  Vou  and  tlif  li^istou 
Si'hool  Drpartnifiit  ^llllr^  n^p<ft fully. 

(SipM'd       III  I'Hd    >    <    \u\i.s.   '       r     \. 

FaI-VKT    ItHoTIIKICn 

I)r>-  (>(Mj<U 
4fl  4<.i  Wnt  ltn>a<iw»,v 

Sol  Til   HoHToN.   M\--.   M.iy    l.i.   l'»14. 

Die      KllANKI.IN     n.     D^KU. 

Su|M'rintrn<l('nt.  Boston  I'lihlic  S<-Iuk)I.s, 
Mason  Sf  .  Hosfoii.  .Ma.s.s. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  view  of  the  n-portcd  approaching  retirement  of  Mr.  ."^mall  from 
the  Ilea<i-Masfership  of  the  S<iuth  Boston  Hi^h  S<"h<K»l.  may  I  a,sk 
your  <t»nsideration  of  the  name  «»f  Mr.  .Iain«'s  Mah(»ney  for  ni)iHtint- 
nient  ns  his  su<'<"essor? 

Mr.  Mahoney  was  my  teaeher  in  the  Kn^lish  Ili^;h  S<-Ihm>I  .s<'ven 
years  a^o.  an<l  he  has  always  impressed  me  as  a  verv'  <-apalile  and 
hi^'h-minded  man.  Sin<*e  his  appointment  to  the  Ick-uI  Ili^;h  S<-h(K»l 
he  lias  resi«lef|  in  «)ur  distri<'t,  and  lie  is  resjM'cted  and  esteeme<l  l>y  our 
ritizen.s. 

Ili.s  soleetion  would  to  jny  mind  l»e  a  lo^cal  promotion  for  a  well 
({Ualified  e<lurator  \  ery  truly  yovirs. 

■>s;,r,,,.,i      ii^v,;'^    I'    I'maky. 

PARKr.R.    WlU«»K    ik    (  ... 

Cooimuaion  Mrrrhant.^ 
4  Winthn>p  SqUAir  2I.S  Fourth  A\-CDne 

lUititon  New  York 

BoHToN.  May   IS.   1911. 
Mk    Ku  wki  in   B.  Oyku. 

Sui)orinten<len'  "f  <<  1>....U.  Milmiu  St.,  City 
Pear  Sir: 

I  umlerstand  that  Mr.  James  Mahoney.  formerly  of  the  IVt.ston 
Kn^'lish  Hipli  Shool.  is  a  ramli«late  for  the  position  as  head  master  in 
the  South  Boston  High  ScIuk>1. 
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For  ii  muiilxT  of  yciirs  wliiN-  Mr.  Muliouey  was  a  fraclicr  in  Ihe 
Boston  Kii^lisli  Ili^'li  S<'hool,  I  wa.s  a  pupil  in  liis  nwnn.  He  is  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  a  very  fine  tcaclicr,  and  I  find  in  husincss  the  fact  of 
liavin^^  liccn  in  his  particular  classroom  for  a  few  years  lias  served  me 
in  a  ^reat  many  ways. 

It  is  with  ^'reat  pleasure  that  I  add  my  ieller  to  the  many  whi<;h  I 
know  ycmwillrecx'ive  indorsinj^  Mr.  Mahoiiey's  ability  to  fill  the  above 
position. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     Fkkdkiik  k   H.   H<)U(;aki)U8. 

Joii.N   W'l.NTiiicor  S(  nooL, 
Boston.  May  18,  1914. 

Mit.    .I.\MKS    M.MIONKY, 

Master,  South  Boston  High  School, 
South  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Mahonei/: 

Vou  wished  me  to  send  you  a  word  (»f  commendation.  Strange  to 
say,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  respond,  thougii  I  sincerely  wish  to  <1()  so. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  praise  personally.  For  mc  to  say  that  you  have 
the  attributes  of  a  gentleman,  the  instincts  and  training  of  the  sc-holar, 
much  executive  al)ility  and  an  e.xt^ellent  judgment,  would  be  simi)ly 
to  state  what  is  evident  to  everyone  who  knows  you,  even  slightly, 
and  yet  if  a  recommendation  is  to  l)e  written,  ail  of  this,  and  much 
more,  in  truthfulness,  must  be  recorded — and  not  alone  this  but  .some 
allusion  also  should  be  made  to  your  sincerity,  your  iioncsty  and  your 
earnest  desire  to  do.  at  all  times,  your  duty. 

Now  will  you  plea.se  consider  all  of  this  said  (I  fear  too  briefly  said) 
in  the  hopes  that  it  may  prove  of  some  little  service  to  you,  at  some 
time  or  other,  in  the  direction  in  which  you  may  wish  to  use  it. 

Ver>'  tndy  yours, 

(Signed)     H.\rkv  B.  Hall. 

Private  Office 

Established  1847 
R.  II.  Stearn.s  &  Company 
Boston 

May  13th,  1914. 
Dr.  Fr.\xkli\  B.  Dyer, 

218  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  ^[ass. 
My  dear  Dr.  Dyer: 

I  hear  that  there  are  some  vacancies  to  be  filled  in  Head  Master- 
ships. I  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  an  intrusion  if  I  speak  a  good 
word  for  my  friend,  Mr.  James  Mahoney.  Others  can  speak  of  him 
as  to  his  executive  ability  as  a  teacher;   I  know  him  as  a  scholar  and 
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a  ^ntliMiuin.  I  kIiuII  Im-  ^'lad  if  u  won!  fri»iu  iiu*  will  Im-  of  hrip  to  liiiu 
ttiitl  l«»  you.  W'v  art-  ImiIIi  f;ra<ltuitt*?t  ^^t  Amherst  ColU-j'c  uml  it  U 
through  that  coiiiuM-tioii  tliat  I  havt*  ttitiie  to  know  him  and  to  leani 
of  hin  tint*  M'hohirHhip  and  roii«M-iiMitioiiH  faithful  work. 

Sintvrrly, 

(Signwi'     I     ^^     Stkaksh. 

\r»  Vork 

II  \\r%l  lUth  Strrpl 

MiuiWH   Dlmnku.  ('<• 

Itn|Mirtpn  «n«l  M«iiuf«rturm 

lii>^if-r>.  I  n<i<*rwrar.  II«n<iWrrrhir{*  L  KurnitliinK> 

Tlinnui*  H    FilijMitnrk.  I'rr^idrnl  ntni  Trr««iirrr 

HoHTON.  May  K.    I'Hl 

|)lt      FitWKI.IN     II.     DvKIt, 

SujK*rintcndfnt  of  Si"Ihk)L's, 
Ma.<u)n  St.,  Boston.  Masii. 
I) far  Ihtctiyr  Pyrr: 

I  undcrHtalid  tlirn*  nrr  likely  to  Im-  \a«-aii<i«vs  iii  our  or  two  of  the 
liostoii  Hi^h  S-IhmiIs.  S41  far  as  thr  |H>.sition  of  prin(-i|Mil  is  coiuvnie*!, 
and  that  Mr.  James  Muhoriry,  now  hra«i  of  the  Kn^dish  Drimrtmont, 
Stiith  Hoston  Ilifs'li  S<hool.  is  an  applicant  for  onr  of  thrs<'  phuvs. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Malioiu-y  for  a  niinilMT  of  years  and  IM-Iirvc  him 
to  !>«•  a  vpr>'  rapahlo  and  <-on.scientious  trachor.  I  huvp  always 
heard  him  well  sixikeii  of.  and  trust  his  n-t'onl  is  such  that  you  can 
with  all  (tmsistency  pve  his  application  favonihle  consi<lenition. 

Tnistiufj  I  am  n(»t  intni«lin^  l>y  writing  this  word  of  (commenda- 
tion, jind  with  kind  repird.s.  I  nMuain. 

Yours  re.spiH-t fully. 

(Signet!        r    n    TiTZPATRirK. 

May  .-,.   i;»14. 
Franklin  H.  Dyf.r.  Ksg.. 

Sui)ennfetulent  of  S-hools. 

HostoU,   Mass 

Dear  Sir: 

I  desire  to  w  rite  to  you  in  the  w  ish  fo  .nd  Mr.  .lamc',  .Maliouey.  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Knglish  Departnu'iit  «>f  the  S)uth  Boston  Higli 
Schcxil.  to  attain  the  ixt.sition  <»f  head-master  of  that  school. 

.\s  a  former  pupil  of  his  in  the  Kn>;li.sh  High  SoIukiI.  clas^s  of  1R95.  I 
wi.sh  to  testify  to  the  following  hirts  regarding  Mr.  Mahoney: 

(1)  That  his  teaching  was  on  a  high  mtiral  plane;  he  never  allowed 
any  vulgarity  or  "smuttine-vs"  to  cn^ep  into  hi.s  les.s4m.s  in  "Ancient 
History." 

(i)  That  in  the  Knglish  or  ct»mposition  connectetl  with  his  history 
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lessons,  his  atlvict-  has  Imtm  rciMfiiilxTt'd,  rsiHxrially  his  insistence  on 
exaiiiiiiatioti  papers  Ix'iii^  wrillcii  in  short,  tcrst*  sentences. 

(.S)  'I'hat  he  was  careful  of  the  physical  well-hein;^  of  his  classes, 
insisting  on  the  rooms  hein^'  thorouj^hly  aired  hefore  each  one  of  his 
honrs. 

(4)  That  (ns(ij)liiie  diirin^^  each  of  his  hours  was  rigidly  niairifaiiied 
ami.  while  he  was  fair  and  impartial,  1  iie\-er  saw  any  lilx-rties  taken 
with  him. 

W  hil<-  1  ha\-e  m-ver  heen  in  a  jxtsition  to  know  of  his  executive 
ahilify.  I  Ix'lievc  that  a  man  possessing  the  foregoing  (pialifications 
nnist  al.so  comhinc  with  them  that  exec»iti\ c  ahilify  wlii<-h  would  make 
him  a  successful  head-master. 

^(lurs  truly  very, 

(Signed)     Fu.wcis  K.  Smith. 
Wi\(  iiKsTKK.  Mass. 
1  Wolcott  Terrace. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder 
PuBUSHiNG  Company 

May  ^.5,  1914. 
Dii.  I'k.wklin  B.  Dyer. 

Superintendent  of  Sx-hools, 
City  of  Hoston,  Mass. 
My  dear  Dr.  Di/cr: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  in  Cin- 
cinnati prior  to  your  coming  to  Boston,  I  feel  a  more  active  interest 
in  the  success  of  Boston's  schools.  Therefore  I  want  to  bring  you  a 
few  facts  as  to  the  excellent  qualific^itions  of  James  Mahoney  of  the 
South  Boston  High  School  for  the  place  .soon  to  he  open,  in  the  head- 
mastership  of  that  school. 

My  inspiration  in  life  was  obtained  in  his  classroom  in  the  English 
High  School  .some  fifteen  years  ago  and  I  have  enjoyed  a  close  and 
intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Mahoney  ever  since.  But  this  is  not 
what  I  want  to  impress,  for  there  is  a  side  of  his  work  that  po.ssibly 
could  not  come  to  you  better  than  from  me.  It  is  that  of  industrial 
potentiality — the  guidance  of  yoimg  men  into  channels  of  u.seful 
empU)\'ment — a  work  that  I  consider  most  valuable  as  supplementary' 
to  pedagogical  training.  I  can  cite  you  the  names  of  many  men 
referred  me  by  him  who  have  made  a  success  of  life  in  the  shoe  and 
leather  industry-,  and  I  know  of  other  industries  likewise  favored  with 
clean  cut  men  under  his  indorsement. 

The  broad  scope  of  his  work  was  well  known  to  me  in  my  work  on 
the  Industrial  F^ducation  Conunittee  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. His  membership  in  the  South  Boston  Improvement  A.s.socia- 
tion  and  his  activities  in  the  industrial  development  of  that  section  of 
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the  City  slumld  af<fnt  his  availahility  In  a  iK>«t  iiirntincti  with  ctluca- 
tion  projjrrsH. 

Aji  a  Schohir  I  «t>uhl  «nn>tc  you  iiiany  cxainploi  but  thrj*  arr  alrraily 
in  your  jxttM-viioii.  Kiiou^'h  for  inr  to  state  that  if  you  txrr^i  u  hijj 
timn  iiirntully.  a  Ntmii^  man  iudiiitriully.  in  hin  ability  to  ^ivr  the 
youn^  turn  undrr  his  cliarp*  (anil  my  noti  will  rtijoy  this.  I  hope)  A 
hrttrr  I'haiut*  in  lifr,  you  will  i-on<«iil<'r  wrll  his  ((tuilifKiitions. 
In  hrarty  imlorM'mrnt.  I  am. 

(Sij;notl)     AuTiiru  D.  Andkkmon, 

FAiitor. 

I     T.  Slatteiit  Co. 

I.'.t    l.'.i   150  I5H  Trrnw.nt  Slrrrl 

Ikiatun 

M;iy  l.l.  lfH4. 
Du.   ruwKi.iN    H.    D^KIt. 

SuiMTintPiulrnt  of  S<-1hm»1.s, 
Iloston.  MaKs. 
Prar  Sir: 

Having  hrani  thrrr  nuiy  !►«•  a  varanry  for  jxtsition  as  Hra«i  Mxistrr 
of  the  S«iuth  Boston  Hi^jh  S<'l»ool  in  thr  near  fulun*.  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  writiii^j  you  in  tin'  int«'n>t  of  my  formrr  trarlwr  atui  friend. 
Mr.  James  Miihotu-y. 

I  had  the  pleii.sure  of  U-in^  <»ne  of  .Mr.  Mahoney's  pupils,  as  did 
three  of  my  brothers,  aiul  I  U^lieve  him  to  !><•  «ine  of  the  finest  ami  most 
hoiionible  men  I  have  ever  met.  His  clean  and  honorable  re<*onl  and 
his  devotion  to  teaehiiif;  have  tn|uipped  him  for  any  vacancy  an«l  I 
trust  he  will  re<-eive  ycMir  kin«l  considenili(»n. 

^  ours  vcrj'  tnily. 

(Signc<l)     F^RNF^T  Manmiav. 

Bfwton  Younjt  Mm*  316   Ilunlinxtnn   Ave 

Chriituui  .\woruitiun  Tiir.  Te).  Rack  lUy  i400 

Co-<»ptjiATtvr.  F.NGiNcnuMn  Smoot 
KoKToN.  Maim. 

Ai.nl  iT.  1014. 
Mu     Kksnkiin    M     D'^KU. 

Su|x*rHiteni|enl  «if  Shools. 

Mason  St  ,  Hitston.  Mass. 
I) far  Sir: 

In  ronse<|uetice  of  the  rurn'nt  nimor  that  there  are  to  l>o  one  or  two 
retin'ments  of  hi^h  s<-h(M»l  headmasters  this  ctunin^  June.  I  am  taking 
the  liljcrty  of  calling  yotir  attention  to  Mr.  James  Mahonej*.  head  of 
the  Knglish  Department  of  the  Sotith  Boston  High  Nhool,  and 
fonnerly  instnutor  in  historj'  at  the  Boston  Knglish  High  School,  as 
a  man  well  e<piip|)e«i  for  one  of  thejw  XTicancies. 
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As  a  stiidt'iit  of  his  at  tlic  liostoii  Kii^^lisli  Ili^li  S<li(>()l  during  llie 
years  WH^i  11)0(5.  and  particularly  as  a  student  whoso  ai)i)rt'ciati()n  of 
his  s<'liohirly  altitude  and  fairmindedness  lias  steadily  increaseci  since 
passing  from  his  influence,  I  recoinnuMid  his  consideration  as  a  man 
who  cannot  have  other  than  an  influence  in  the  riLrlit  direction  in  the 
e(hication  of  »)ur  hi^'h  school  students. 

Althou^di  still  a  yoiuij;  man  I  have  realized  for  se\eral  years  lliaf 
the  averaf,'e  American  misses  much  in  literature.  histor>',  etc.,  lar;.'ely 
because  his  jjuhlic  s<'hool  Irainin^^  has  not  j^'iven  him  the  aj)prccialion 
of  these  subjects  which  should  start,  at  least,  in  youth;  and  I  believe 
Mr.  Mahoney  would  do  inu<h  toward  building'  up  this  early  appre- 
ciation of  these  subjects. 

Trusting  that  you  may  be  interestccl  in  this  information  concerning 
Mr.  Mahoney,  I  am 

Yuurs  truly, 
(Signed)     Loukn   N.   Downs,  .lit. 
Instructor  in  Electrical  Kngiucrrinrj. 
Electukal  Dki'.vutmknt. 
288  St.  Botolph  Street. 

belters  from  the  teachers  whom  James  Mahoney  was  connected 
with,  while  an  instructor  in  the  South  Boston  High  School,  may  be 
interesting: 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

During  the  .school  year  of  1908-1900  I  .served  as  instructor  of  Eng- 
lisli  in  the  South  lioston  High  School.  The  Head  of  the  Department 
of  English,  Mr.  James  Mahoney.  was  my  immediate  .superior  and 
director  in  the  conduct  of  my  cla.sses. 

.Vs  a  man  and  fellow-toat'her,  I  always  found  Mr.  Mahoney  to  be 
most  resj)ectful,  considerate,  courteous,  a  i)erfect  gentleman  in  all 
things  and  filled  with  fidelity  towards  his  co-workers  and  his  .superiors. 
His  business  seemed  to  be  always  to  attend  tf>  his  own  affairs. 

As  a  teacher,  I  had  the  f)rivilege  of  observing  jiis  work  and  I  noted 
the  efficiency  he  dis{)layed  in  handling  hard  clas.scs  in  difTicult  .subjects. 

Of  his  ability  as  an  executive — as  head  of  the  department  in  which 
I  served — I  am  well  qualificil  to  .sj^eak.  At  the  monthly  meetings  of 
the  English  Department  the  organization  of  the  department  was 
made  evident  and  from  the  records  of  these  meetings  one  can  readily 
learn  that  order  and  .system  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Mahoney 's  plan. 

The  Engli.sh  course  in  South  Boston  High,  which  was  evolved  by 
Mr.  Mahoney,  is  most  admirable.  An  especial  feature  which  I  recall 
being  the  requirement  of  a  daily  theme  for  all  pupils. 

Stephen  J.  Murdock. 
Dorchester  High  School. 
16  June,  1911. 
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Ml    i)».\it    -Mil     M  MiiiSK^  . 

During  tin-  twovrarn  tluit  1  havp  l>mi  a  tcarlicr  in  llirSiiulh  ll«K.ton 
\lni\i  S«hiK)l  tlirrt*  has  Ik^mi  iiothiiiK  t«»  '>«•  rrK'n-ttr.1  in  mir  rflation- 
sliip  U.S  trarlirr'4.  tuu\  I  ii»n<ii<lrr  it  vrry  pirataiit  tn  liavr  s|K'iit  th«» 
twii  yrarn  t«»m-tlirr.  My  rir>.t  ilnI»^•^•»it»Il•»  «•(  S  li  II.  wrn*  luotle 
while  I  wn-H  all  axsistaiit  in  tin*  saiiir  Immi*  nMUu  with  ymi,  ami  they 
have  Ixx-ii  j?«mmI  iinprf»sinns 

VuiirH  Injly, 
Jimr  H'..  I!»II.  (SijjiHtl-     IIattik  \..  (Jatk-h. 

.Nh    uhMi   Mu     Mmionky: 

III  ;ill  111%  ih-aliti^'s  with  tin*  toailuTs  of  mir  s(  h<M>l.  I  imvc  i-mleav- 
ort'tl  to  luaiiitain  <or«liaI  aii<l  fri«ii«lly  niatioiis.  I  havi*  not  foinwl  you 
an  fxifplion.  On  your  part  you  havr  l»«-«'ii  williiiL'  to  imit  iiii-  half 
way,  and  to  jifTor  fririully  luvsistaiuv. 

I  am  ^'hul  to  takr  this  opportunity  of  t'xprt'.vsinji  Mjy  apprrnation  of 

\)\i-  li;iriiiiiii\    tli;il    li;i>  «-\is|i'<l   l>rt\N«'<Ml   US. 

^  ••urs  trul\'. 

iSi^'Iir.l         A      1       <     vMI'IIKLL. 
Sol  TU     HonTkN     Mil. II     S<II<mM,. 

.Iiiiif  I.').  i:»l  1 

IIk.II    Si  IHmiI.,    Sol  Til     H0-.TON. 

.lunr  k;.  I'm. 
\i>  Wii-'M    h    Mw   ('onteun: 

In  all  my  •iraim^'s  with  Mr.  .Iamr>  Mahoiu  y  1  lia\r  always  found 
him  gt*ntl«'iii;iiily  ami  «oiirl«'ou.s. 

Hkktiia  Vogel. 

Tkuiam.   N     11  .    Inly    \:\.   l!»ll. 
>h    i»r  vu    Mi;     M  MioNj  V 

III  rrs|M»iisr  to  your  rttjur>l.  I  am  very  jjlad  to  writr  uhat  I  can. 
My  .MTvi(v  in  llu*  S<»iith  Hoston  Ili^'h  S<h(K»l  covrrin^;  only  thr  lost 
year  and  my  |M)sitinn  then'  l>oin^  only  a  tein|M)rnry  one.  I  am  a  little 
hesitant  alxnit  thr  propri«"ty  of  any  .statement  from  me.  However, 
as  everkthinj;  I  saw  in  the  M-h<H>l  wa.s  the  happie.st  jMi.vsihle.  it  ii  a 
plea-sure  to  have  an  op|M>rtunity  to  testify  as  to  my  impressions. 

From  the  ver>-  first  «lay  I  sjMMit  at  N»uth  Boston  I  was  impressed 
with  the  luK'h  character,  the  etletlive  work,  ami  the  hearty  ct>-<ii>era- 
tive  spirit  of  all  the  teachers.  I  never  .«yiw  anything  to  make  rac 
think  any  teacher  should  Im-  e\eept«*d  in  the  fon'jtoin^r  statement. 

Vou  were  very  kind  to  me.  and  I  always  valued  your  .assistance  in 
all  tluxso  matters  that  came  up  l>etween  ns.     I  have  heard  only  words 
of  resjHM't  for  yonr  work  at  Smth  Boston. 
Yours  vcrj'  truly, 

(Signed)     M\ky  .V.  ('«»tter. 
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Mil  Mahonky, 
Diiir  Sir: 
It  gives  me  great  pK-asiire  to  voice  here  tin*  expression  of  my  sincere 
feeling  of  respec-t  for  yon.  In  many  friendly  chats  I  have  always 
found  you  tlie  scholar,  the  conrt«'ons  gentleman  antl  the  kindly  col- 
league. In  the  meetings  of  the  faculty.  I  ha\f  frc<juently  admired 
your  views  on  (piestions  under  discussion  as  I  have  felt  that  they  were 
hacked  hy  strong  and  sincere  convictions. 

Kindly  accept  this  as  the  expression  of  my  true  regard  for  you  and 
of  my  l>e>t  \\  ishcs  for  your  welfare. 

\()nrs  truly, 

IIenuiette  Goldstein. 
South  Boston  IIkjh  Sc  hool, 
.lune  the  fifteenth,  IfMl. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  Mrs.  Goldstein  wrote  to  Mis.s  Mahoney  after 
Mr.  Mahoney 's  death: 

"Our  classrooms  in  South  IJoston  High  were  on  the  same  floor  and 
nearly  opposite.  Many  a  pleasant  chat  in  either  I-Vench  or  (ierman 
(l)oth  at  first  my  native  tongues)  revealed  to  me  his  lofty  ideals.  Like 
myself,  he  helieved  our  pui)ils  nuist  he  trained  not  only  iiulustrially, 
or  for  the  j)ractical  arts,  hut  that  insistence  must  be  laid  on  the  gentle 
arts  that  make  for  courtesy,  kindness  and  charity." 

"Though  differing  in  faiths,  we  met  on  ethical  grounds." 

"A  further  proof  of  his  kindness  was  afforded  me  when  I  taught  in 
his  department.  His  .sympathy  with  the  difficulties  I  encountered 
and  which  I  freely  discussed  with  him,  his  broad  tolerance  in  accept- 
ing my  views  of  how  the  subject  was  to  be  handled,  permitting  me  to 
carr>'  out  my  own  ideas,  are  facts  which,  even  more  than  the  many 
pleasant  talks  wc  had,  make  mc  cherish  his  memory  in  gratitude  and 
resi)ect." 

Reasons  submitted  by  James  Mahoney  why  he  should  have  been 
appointed  to  one  of  the  Head-masterships  which  were  vacant  in  June, 
I.  Eilucation: 

(1)   Public  Schools.  North  Hrookfield. 

(i)  Amherst  College  {Magna  ( urn  laiulc  degree;  Prizes;  Phi 

Beta  Kajipa.  etc.). 

(3)  Johns  Hopkins  I'luvcrsity.  Post-Graduate  Course. 

(4)  Post-Graduatc  Courses: 

(a)  Burlington  Summer  School  of  Languages  (Diploma). 

(b)  Boston  University  Law  School  (Member  of  Massa- 
chu.setts  and  also  of  I'nited  States  Bar). 

(c)  L'niversity  of   Berlin.   Germany    (Special   courses, 
including  science  of  education). 
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II.   KxiKTieij<"e  UA  Tcuihrr 

A.  (I)   Worrrstrr  Hi^'li  S  li«i.»l.  8  yrnrs 

«)   KiikIiOi  1Ii«Ii  S  hiM.I.  li<Mtun.  It»  years. 
(S)  South  liiittoii  lli^h  S<'h<Mil.  7  ycani. 

(4)  Catlmlic  I.ilrrary  I'liinn.  4  vrnrH 

B.  (1)  lU*<ri\i"<l  al  U-jtiiiiiiii^'  <if  tlii>  fX|MTU*iuv  iii  llonton  a 
Grade  A  irrtifntitc  rntitliii^'  liiiii  to  jirrvc  in  any  |M)iition  in 
tlir  S^IkmiI  I)r|iarf  iiirnf . 

Ci)  KritiTf«l  llir  Drpartinfut  a>  Suhntitutr  in  tlir  Knf;li.Hh 
\\\r\\  Sfh<M>l:  anil  then,  in  due  time  and  in  re^oilar  huc- 
«fs>ion.  ami  with  riirn's|Miinhiij;  inrn'as*'  of  >nhir>-.  parsed 
thnui^'h  the  following  ^Tades  of  rank:— Jiifii«*r  Mastrr  on 
Probation,  Junior  Master,  Master,  Master  on  Permanent 
Tenure:  and  I  hen  Mn^lrr,  J1  rail  nf  the  English  Department, 
Sfuith  Hoslon  Hi^'h  nIhm)I. 

(5)  In  the  HusincHM  S<-h(MiI  of  the  Cathohe  Literary  Inion 
of  (hiirh'^loNMi,  has  MT\ed  four  years  as  /Vinn'/xi/. 

Ill      l!xi)erienee  as  an  K.\e<utive: 

iNoTf::  .S<»  years  of  sureevs  as  a  dis«  ijilinaruiii.  parliciihirly 
in  handhn^'  hir^re  chisMvs  of  unruly  Imivs.  shows  r\«'<iiti\r 
ahihty  in  the  .s<-ho«)l  meaning;  of  that  term.) 
(1)  Orpuiized  and  has  kept  in  existem-e  for  ^U  years,  the  I'uh- 
lie  S<hool  .\rt  1.4';ii:ue.  whidi  has  ph»«e<|  alM)ut  twenty-five 
thou.sjind  doUars'  worth  of  picturen  and  easts  in  various  public 

S<*h«M)|.H. 

(€)  Ser\'iee  in  <oiine«ti.»n  with  various  .Vssoeiations.  e.  g.,  (a) 
Treasurer  of  Salni  Fran<;ais  fur  many  years;  h  on  Iloard  of 
I)ire<tors  of  Kn^hsh  Ili^'h  S<h<M»|  AsMK-iatioti;  lei  Com- 
mittee on  Kdu<ationof  lh«    Trade  .VsMM-iat ion  of  Suit h  Boston. 

(3)  Seven  years,  as  Head  of  the  Kn^jhsh  Department.  South 
flosfon  Ili^h  S<luK)l:  Has  or>:anized  an«l  «hnMted  the  work 
so  well  that  he  re<>eive<I  a  letter  of  prais*'  from  .\ssistant- 
SuiK'rintendent  Thompson  lin  ehar^e'  who  dcMTil)c<l  hi.s  work 
as  "Or^janized  KxiH«rien<-e.'" 

(4)  As  rHnripal  of  Catholie  Literary  Inion  Business  S<-hool 
for  four  years  (memU'r  of  S<h<Mil  Board  for  five  years*,  he 
»lrew  up  the  (  «nirM'  of  Stu«ly;  M'le<ted  and  hin-d  the  te.iiliers; 
hroujiht  up  the  re^'istrati«»n  of  the  s«h«M»l  from  approximately 
7«>  to  nearly  .itM)— this  hy  so<Mirinfj  the  aetive  eo-oijeration  of 
prominent  men.  eluhs.  Mirieties.  etr..  of  the  I)istri«l:  made 
out  the  M-hedule  of  rlasses.  ete..  and  kept  the  entin*  srh«x>l 
working  harntoniously  and  effieiently.  The  teachers  testify 
that  the  learhinj;  them  h.is  l>een  the  pleasantest  in  their 
experience. 
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IV.  IVrsoiiiil  kii(i\vlc<lp'  of  and  syinpatliy  uitli  tlic  |)t'n|)lc  who  soiid 
tlit'ir  <-liil(ln'ii  to  the  Ili^'li  S<-1um)Is: 
(  1 )  He  siKvays  li\r.s  in  tlir  district  where  his  school  is  sitiiated; 
this  fact  in  itself  inspires  conH<lence  and  esteenj. 
(i)  He  has  had  in  his  classes  ahont  (i,(Ki(»  students,  many  of 
whom  are  now  successful  men  of  alFairs  and  are  sending  tlieir 
children  to  the  scIkkiIs. 

(8)  Takes  an  a<"tive  part  in  local  affairs,  c.  g.,  is  a  uieml>er  of 
the  South  Hostou  Trade  Association  and  of  the  South  Hostou 
Citi/eiis'  Association. 

\  .    Hroad  Kiio\\  lcd<,'c  of  the  S(i<'ncc  and  Art  of  lltiiii  at  ion : 

lie  has  made  if  a  lifelong  stu<ly  (1)  in  his  own  chus-ses;  (2)  as 
an  active  memhcr  of  tlie  National  Kducational  .Association; 
(M)  hy  special  courses  in  the  rniversity  of  Herlin;  (4)  study 
of  the  I'russian  system  of  Education  under  the  direction  of  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Kdu<ati(»n. 

VI.  Stren^'th  of  IVrsonality  and  Character: 

This  is  a  matter  of  more  conse(|uence  than  all  [\\c  rest,  for  the 
training  of  young  people  is,  ninety  per  ceut.  moral,  aud 
depends  on  the  moral  stren;^'tli  of  the  teacher  rather  than  on 
the  words  he  uses.  Mr.  Mahoney's  sincerity  of  j)\irj)ose  and 
courage  and  strength  of  character  is  evidenced  (1)  by  certifi- 
cates of  his  own  teachers  and  friends;  (•■2)  l)y  testimony  of 
teachers  and  school  authorities  who  Jiad  best  oj)portmiity  to 
ob.serve  his  work;  (S)  by  testimony  of  j)arents  and  former 
students — nuiiiy  of  whom  are  now  j)r()minent  in  various  walks 
of  life;  (4)  and  above  all  his  courage  and  strength  of  char- 
acter have  been  tested  an<l  j)ro\-cd  by  the  nature  of  the  oi)posi- 
tif)n  which  he  has  encountered. 

Nellie  M.  MAn(KNKY. 


(  ii  \n  I  K  \  III 

•H'l//  Ihou  play  tit  me  aa  I  dif,  strrri  child. 
Sit  that  mt)  miul  may  itr  gmttched  up 
And  ulnrlcd  mtu  the  Imhuhi  uf  (ntdY 

—  Jamet  Mahomy. 

Peitd     hut  the  ilfiith  ua.n  fittimj: 

11 1.1  life,  tit  the  latest  breath, 
ll'as  fHtured  like  was  im  the  chart  of  right. 

And  i.i  sealed  hi/  the  stamp  uf  Death! 

John  Jioyle  O'HrtHy. 

So  when  a  ginul  man  dies. 
For  years  heyond  our  ken 
The  liijht  he  leaves  hehind  him 
Shines  uftim  the  ftalhs  of  men. 

JiniKM  Hu-mII  J.jiMell. 

*They  only  the  ricti>r ,i  <i  m. 
Who  hare  fouijht  the  (jihhI  fiyht,  and  hare  vanquished 
The  demon  that  tempts  us  within; 
Who  haie  held  to  their  faith   unseduced  hy  the  prize  that  the 

world  holds  on  high; 
Who  hare  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  suffer,  resist,  fight,  if  need 

he,  to  die. 
Speak,  History!  who  arc  Life's  rirtor.^'' 
I'nroll  thy  long  annals,  and  say. 
Are  they  whom  the  world  called  the  lutfr 
Who  iron  the  success  of  the  dayY 
The  martyrs  or  ScroY     The  Spartans  whofrii  dl  I  hcrmopylir'a 

tryst, 
th  the  Persians  or  Xerxe.iY     II is  judges  or  Socraiesf     Plato 

or  ChristY 

— William  Wrtmore  Story. 

Rkthc)»*pk<t 

lluis  i>jissr«l.  in  Janirs  Malionrv.  a  rare  charnt'trr.  The  ston-  has 
hcru  InM  of  \i«torics  «»vrr  «linniiltir>«.  it)  lus  pnMi*"  aiul  pntfcisional 
rnrerr.  a\  luMj  hr  wns  in  .si|;lit  of  all  mm.  I)y  tlioM*  who  knrw  of  it. 
There  is.  however,  as  is  tn>e  of  nil  men.  the  intimacies  of  the  family, 
thr  <-harm  of  siK-ial  liuiirs.  |irr<ioiis  to  all  \\]\n  >.lianM|  it.  hut  to»>  sarretl 
to  Ik*  nuirly  unvril«'<|. 

It  would  Iw  a  pity,  howpvrr.  to  lonvr  unsnid  a  IcsMin  to  he  drawn 
from  incidrnf.'d  sidrli^'hts.  which,  like  fossils  in  the  memory-,  can 
indicate  to  the  •.ympatlirtir  rye  the  color  and  form  of  what  is  holy 
remenihrance  \n  thoM'  who  were  with  him  at  his  caM'  at  home. 

*  Tbe  Mbo\-r  quotation!)  wmr  foumi  lo  Janx^'  pockribook  a/trr  hit  doatii. 
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'rinTf  i>.  for  cxamiilf,  :il  llic  \rry  cihI,  liis  paslnr.  I{<\  .  |{ol><Tt  .1. 
Johnson  of  Soiilli  Ud^loii,  wild  raiiic  at  I  lie  xcry  lir^t  Imatli  of  llic 
(Irratl  news  from  tlirWrst  to  coiisolf  I  lie  slrickcii  sislrrs.  l-'roiii  (hat 
on.  Ih«'  chiinh  portion  of  thr  fiuicral  arranj^cinrnts  was  entirely  taken 
o\-er  l»y  the  |)a>>tor.  It  was  no  h;,'hl  task  for  a  hnsy  clerj^ynian,  for 
this  was  a  semi  |iiilthr  funeral,  with  a  )^Mcat  coneoiirse  of  mourners 
from  many  walks  in  life. 

He  was  "an  ideal  parishioner '"  oliserx'ed  the  pastor,  which  woijhl 
explain,  perhaps,  why  this  pastor  would  not  oidy  r«'lieve  the  family 
of  all  eoneern  in  the  elmreh  arranj^'emenls,  l)nl  would  ^o  to  the  ^rave, 
sixty-ei<iht  nnh-s  away,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  he  was  in  feel)l(> 
health  and  <lie<l  three  months  later  to  pay  the  last  full  trilmte  to 
the  departetl. 

I^•^ .  ()wen  Me(iee's  gri<'f  for  his  friend  lia<l  to  find  an  outlet  at 
once  hy  uettinj,'  in  touch  with  the  sisters  (hy  telephone.  a>  he  li\es  in 
Sprin^liehl).  and  his  most  consoling  words  are  still  rin^iiifi  in  their 
ears. 

Afiain  there  was  l*resi<|ent  Dakin  of  his  class  al  AmJierst,  a  lawyer 
who  rushed  away  while  on  vacation,  without  a  thougiit  of  delay,  an<l 
.stayed  hy  the  family  until  they  could  resume  in  .some  measure  their 
nornud  routine.  His  care,  thoughtfulne.s.s  and  tactful  sym|)athy 
endure(l  in  the  ensuinj,'  years,  a  living  help  in  .sorrow. 

A  friend  of  long  standing  was  Basil  (ia\in  who  ghnily  devoted  a 
large  measure  of  his  time  in  the  final  days  to  aid  the  Mahoney  sisters, 
although  at  the  time  struggling  with  family  sorrows  of  hi.s  own. 
This  is  a  test,  imleed,  of  friendship. 

There  was  in  the  midst  of  the  last  rites,  a  hitch  ahoiit  train  arrange- 
ments to  North  Hrookdelil.  .\t  once  James  J.  I'helan,  the  hanker, 
cleared  the  way.  lie  ensun'<l  the  stopping  of  an  express  train  at  East 
Hrookfield,  the  rail  connecting  point,  and  a  special  train  to  North 
Brookfield  for  tlie  funeral  party.  It  was  a  stroke  of  friendship  at  a 
time  when  such  things  count. 

Many  years  hack  w  hen  his  sister  Mary  w  as  ill  to  t  he  deal  h  for  more 
than  a  year  in  North  Hrookfiehl  and  James  was  husy  in  lioston.  he 
was  ne\er  too  husy  to  miss  the  nm  to  the  ohi  home  to  stay  over 
Saturday  and  cheer  his  sister.  Every  week  in  the  long  waiting  he 
sent  her  flowers  and  choicest  fruits  from  lioston.  Who  shall  say  that 
such  iniretnitting  devotion  did  not  lighten  another's  hurden? 

At  the  heginning  of  his  sister's  sickness  he  l)egan  the  stiuly  of 
medicine.  His  close  study  of  medical  hooks  combined  with  his 
closer  study  (»f  his  patient  (Mi.ihled  him  to  do  much  to  relieve  her 
sufferings. 

A  curious  ami  somewhat  important  incident  grew  out  of  his  remark- 
ahle  fondness  for  his  mother.  I'his  fon<lness  for  a  mother  is,  of 
course,  nothing  unusual  in  a  .son,  hut  it  led  Mahoney  to  install  a 

\ 
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trifphonc  connrj-tion  iK-twcfii  hi*  lln'tton  home  uikI  in.t;  ..i  his 
iiinlhrr  ill  NUrth  Hr«Mik!irl«l.  Thin  «»<»  the  lir«»t  "furiiu-r  Hiif"  of  iUe 
tcl<-|ihoiif,  uhith  has  r»iii(*r  f^ruMii  to  riiuriiioun  (liiiiriiHions. 

(hit  i»f  thi-i  Mahoiiry  hnr  into  thr  c-otiritrv  miiif  u  arvul  iiuiiiImt  of 
•iiilt>«-rilM*r.s  on  furnis  then*.  un«i  a  tt*lr|ihoii<*  ofVu-iul  Mii<i.  "It  wu.i  a 
irvrUition  to  him  to  (in«l  that  farmiTH  <-ar«-<l  anything  nlxiiit  a  trlr- 
phonc.  ami  that  it  rmrahMl  a  iiru  ami  wholly  nnc*\iH*<-tr«l  firhl  of 
rntrrpris*-. 

"Jaiiifi  oflrn  Miiil  to  nu*."  wiys  his  sinttT  Nrllir,  "wlirn  I  w«nil«J  tell 
him  alniut  >omf  «liHi<-tilti(*s  that  U-M-t  nu*.  *  B<*  tnir  to  mother 
nn«l  father  ami  c|«t  what  they  uoiiM  want  you  to  do  an«l  thinf;<»  will 
ctune  out  all  ri^'ht." 

"Jame<i  ami  his  mother  were  hoon  comiianioiis.  I  think  he  never 
really  j;ot  o\er  the  slunk  of  her  «leath.  He  parted  with  her  in  the 
oltl  hoim*  in  the  eoiintry  ahowt  -i  o'<  hxk  in  the  aftern«M»n.  in 
apparently  ^mmmI  health. 

"He  tailed  her  U]Min  the  |ili<)iie  in  Hustnii  aKout  0  oVl(M>k.  whieh 
was  his  daily  eustoiii.  and  I  had  to  tell  him  that  she  was  pa.vsin^  away. 
He  s«Ture<l  an  auto  a.s  <|ui«kly  a.s  po.ssiMe  an<l  t<Hik  ureat  <-arc  to 
emjuire  alMHit  the  aut«i  and  was  jxisitively  a-ssure«l  that  tho  inaehiiic 
wii.s  in  exrellent  eomlition  in  every  way,  and  <-apalile  «if  ^'oin^;  twir« 
the  distance  wilh«»ul  further  attention,  and  started  for  home.  The 
machine  p»t  to  Wjin-ester.  New  lialteries  ha<l  to  l>c  se<-ure«l  and 
the  <haufTeur  was  llieii  posili\e  that  the  machine  wais  in  jK-rfcct 
condition. 

"They  started  on  and  the  mjn-hiiu"  worked  U«autifully  until  tln'y 
were  f;oinjj  up  I.<Mcester  hill  when  it  Ix'^ran  to  .slack  up  and.  a.s  they 
ncan-d  the  center  of  SfK-mer.  it  .su<ldrtdy  stopjK*«l.  The  chauffeur 
di.Movenil  that  the  ^'a.s4»lene  was  all  out.  It  was  now  alxiut  mid- 
nij^'ht.  He  tried  to  stnun*  a  tt*am  hut  failetl.  Fortunately  a  late 
stn-et  car  «-ame  alon^,  and  he  cjAered  the  n'st  of  the  <listanoe  in 
that.  "I  couldn't  telephone.'  he  saul.  'as  I  couldn't  take  a  minute 
for  that,  I  wanted  to  rt'acli  mother.'" 

Mjihoney  ileli^hted  in  the  ol«|  days,  in  talking:  over  farming'  metluMLs 
with  his  father  and  many  summers  he  did  all  the  machine  work  in 
ha\in^'.  His  own  pursuit.s  tiNtk  him  away  from  the  farm  in  planting 
and  har^estin^;  time. 

Hut  the  Itiisiness  of  farming'  h.'id  a  fa.scination  for  him.  that  nuule 

his  .stays  at  the  North  Hr«Hiktield  home,  when  his  father  livetl.  nirc 

oeeosions  for  Uitli  of  them,  and  he  emleav«»n^l  to  visit   home  on  an 

ivera^'of  one*' a  month,     .\fter  his  father's  death  he  went  homeeverj* 

keek,  re^ardlevs  of  the  weather,  until  they  close<l  the  <ild  home  and 

is  mother  went  to  live  with  him.  .i. 

Another  phase,  hanlly  ex|>erlr><i  in  one  so  exclusively  arademic'jfrct 
ow  n  work,  wos  his  skill  as  a  machinist,  whieh  made  him  a  deromi.sc." 
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iiM'ftil  mail  on  Ihr  farm  diinn^'  tlu'  siiiimirr  liayiii^'.  He  ua^  tlic  first 
ouv  to  Itiiy  a  corn  liar\i'>l('r  in  that  M-cfioii  of  the  country. 

It  may  Ik*  mriitiotiftl  licrr  that  Iwforr  lie  was  iiijiin'<l  In-  was  not 
mt'rrly  an  actixf  cliilil  Iml,  for  one  so  yonn^',  a  rcinarkaMc  jitliU'tf, 
jumping',  ^anl^in^'  and  rnnnin^  in  a  way  far  Im-voikI  Ins  ycar«.. 

In  rt'crcation  liis  lasted  ran  to  croijiM't  playing,  ilri\inLr.  swimming, 
lM)jitin^'  atid  fisliing,  aM<l  lit-  had  xirnc  r\|)crifn<«'  on  thr  drrp  sea. 
He  was  good  at  all  of  these. 

There  is  .something  pathetic  in  a  note  wriften  on  (he  hack  of  jiis 
iiislructioii  ticket  in  the  Brookline  swimming  pool :  "  1  he  la^t  lesson, 
I)ecend>er  ^H),  IS!>7.  I  swam  Kt  feet  on  my  hack.  ti«'d  hand  and  foot." 

While  stu<lying  in  Merlin,  he  joined  a  tennis  did).  He  could  not 
play  tennis  Knt  he  had  a  pa^sion  for  exercise,  cncii  to  merely  seeing  it. 

Of  the  more  si'deidary  amusements,  chess  and  whist  were  favorites. 
He  was  a  skilled  ])layer  at  Ixtth  games  and  took  a  high  intellectual 
pleasure  in  I  luiii. 

He  was  an  oiiiiiix oroiis  reader.  He  always  had  a  hook  hy  him  and 
it  never  sur])rised  the  family  to  .see  him  carry  one  to  the  dining  tahle. 

("oncerls  \\('re  hardly  in  the  category  of  amusements  with  liim.  as 
he  took  them  very  seriously,  hut  he  was  indefatigable  in  atteiuling 
them.  He  had  given  considerahle  time  to  the  study  of  music,  hotli 
N'ocal  and  instrumental. 

.Vrt  nm.seums  were  nearer  an  amu.sement,  hut  he  devoted  much 
study  and  reflection  to  what  he  saw.  Natural  history  was  almost  a 
passion  with  Mahoney  and  lectures  on  sueh  subjects  were  a  sure 
attraction  for  him,  hut  he  was  too  husy  for  much  field  work. 

"A  day  or  two  before  James  left  he  made  this  remark  to  us.  '  I  have 
never  done  anything  that  I  conscientiously  felt  was  not  right.  And 
I  owe  my  start  in  life  to  the  home  influences  which  were  the  verv-  best 
for  honesty  and  study.'  He  felt  that  success  should  be  won  hy  hard 
work  and  honorable  conduct  and  ability  to  do  the  work." 

Mahoney  was  deejjly  interested  in  what  is  called  the  "teacher- 
mother"  movement,  a  .somewhat  abstruse  educational  (juestion,  but 
illustrating  Mahoney 's  intense  zeal  in  furthering  improvements  in 
teaching  methods.  Without  pretending  to  even  attempt  a  complete 
definition,  "teacher-mothers"  do  for  their  own  children,  on  a  general 
.scale,  what  a  few  noted  mothers  have  done  remarkably  well;  using 
their  unef|ualled  opjiortunities  with  their  children,  in  the  most 
impressionable  years;  also  of  course,  availing  themselves  of  their 
greatest  intimacy  and  influence  to  educate  their  children  themselves. 

Three  or  four  such  women  have  attained  astonishing  results.     A 

Pittsburgh  girl  was  a  veritable  marvel  at  such   ages  as  8,   10,  and 

"j^  years.     Out  of  this  was  founded  a  league,  now   of  world-wide 

able  l^nf*^'  ^^^t  's  systematizing  this  home  teaching  and   attaining 

course,  n\ble  results. 
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A  i>a.«wionnte  lovc  for  cliiMnMi  wua  prolwiMy  ul.v»  a  (IrtcriMiiiiii^ 
<auv  of  Mahoiify's  inlrrfst  in  thia  movciiuMit.  Tin-  fouiulrr  of  the 
'iVacli«*r-Mothcr  l^rajfur.  Mias  Kiln  Francrs  L>^u•h.  of  Hryn  Mawr, 
Pa  .  throws  an  iUuininiitin^'  lidrli^ht  on  this  phaM*  of  Mahoiir\''M 
charurtiT.  SjM'akinf^'  of  ht!*  ?>harr.  nttx^^virily  miuiII  Imt  kIuiIIv  K'^*^"» 
in  tirvdopin^;  tliLi  honir  trachin^;.  she  ubsrrN'rs:  "  I  find  it  lianl  to  put 
into  wopI.h  thr  ^;liiMps«*?»  I  ha<l  of  niri*.  fnir  «|iuilitit*^  in  your  hrotlirr. 
Ill*  WHS  Mt  intfr«"4t«*«i  in  human  U-inj:^  Thr  <row«|r<l  t-ity  »tnft-H.  the 
bujiy  eomrn  .•wiMnctl  to  him  ron.ntant  rcinindrnt  of  the  work  frum 
whi<-h  hr  nrvrr  iwrniiltrd  hiuLsrlf  to  n*.Ht.  tlu*  ^'n*al  work  of  niakifijj 
this  World  a  la-ttrr  phur  for  tin-  piM.r.  tin*  unforluiiatf  and  tin-  litth* 
rhihimi." 

SaitI  Alfml  S.  H«K-.  |)riinipal  of  tin-  xliool.  Malioncy  taii;»'lit  ui 
Worcf'.strr : 

■"When  thr  "tchiM)!  had  iti  liaiid  tin*  inrtnorizin^  of  the  'Watch  on 
tlir  Itliinr.'  in  its  luitivr  (irriuan.  Mr.  Malioiu-y  pn»du<Td.  «»n<*  «hiy. 
to  thr  r\  iiU*nt  admiration  of  thr  rnlirr  x-liool  a  finr  rrndrrin^  <if  the 
(•rrnmn  rla-s-sir  in  .HU|HTh  Kn^li.sh. 

"As  far  as  thr  si-hool  was  roiuvrnrd.  Mr.  Malionry  c*ouhl  have 
rrnuiinrd  indrtinitrly.  hut  amhilion  for  hi^'hrr  attainmrnt.s  )M».s.<u»scd 
him  and  hr  h*ft  us  for  work  in  Johns  Hopkins  Inivrrsity.  Haltimorr. 
It  has  \H'i'U  a  fjrrat  ph'asurr  to  follow  liim  in  his  IJo.ston  work  and  to 
know  of  his  surcr.ss. 

■'  lt»  calling  u|K»n  him.  om-r  in  his  ajJartnuMits.  I  found  lir  had  ever 
krpl  u|> a  f lioroui^li  Iniinin^'.  pliysically.  and  tli«' arm  that  hr  suhmitted 
to  my  ins|)<'rlion  was  worthy  an  athlrtr.  Thr  la.st  linn*  that  I  n*mem- 
\ycT  seeing  him  wa-s  iti  thr  assrmhiy  hall  of  St.  Ann's  I'arorhial  School, 
whrre.  at  thr  invitation  «»f  Hrv.  Dintor  McCoy,  thr  Rr«  tor.  lir  gave 
n  most  illumimitinj;  addrrss  <-«)ncerninn  the  iidlurnc**  of  thr  Catliolir 
churcli.  Sime  of  it  uncon.s<'ious.  on  the  |M)etry  of  the  great  literary' 
lights  of  thr  Hritish  jMMiplr. 

"I.ittir  did  I  think  that  it  was  to  Im-  my  last  meeting  with  a  man 
who.  in  thr  order  tif  iiafiirr.  .should  have  survived  me  many  years. 
I  am  glad,  howrvrr.  that  I  am  jwrmitted  to  expn-ss  in  this  manner 
my  n*gard  atjd  appn'ciaf  ion  of  an  ex<"erilingly  cap:»l)lr  and  culturetl 
teacher." 

(h)e  friend  s|  waking  of  Mahonry  saitl.  "His  prrs<Mic«'  w  as  a  l>rne<1ir- 
tion."     .\nothrr.  "lir  was  a  king  among  mrn.  " 

His  classmates  stmuned  up  another  view,  in  their  trilnitc  to  the 
departed.  "In  our  cla.ss  relationship."  (pjoting  from  a  joint  tribute 
at  the  tinje  of  his  death,  "which  has  enrichrd  our  livrs  he  grew  more 
and  moH'  tolerant  and  sympathetic  with  those  who  p>crhaps  saw  as 
tlirough  the  clouds  alnjut  its  base,  the  heights  u|x»n  which  he  ilwelt. 
Thr  force  of  his  character  was  cunuilativr  and  wr  cannot  but  regret 
that  it  ctnd«l  not  have  rounded  out  into  the  fullness  of  its  promise." 
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All  iihiiliii^'  l(>\t'  of  animals,  had  its  roots,  pt-rliaps,  in  tlic  trait  that 
miulf  him  s«>  sun*  in  tlrahn^^  with  chiUlron. 

Thi'  charattcrist ic  was  innate.  It  was  almost  full  llowrnMJ  in  his 
lK)yh(KHl,  when  hr  coultl  in-opli'  an  olil  cellar  near  his  home  witli 
iM'antiful  fairy  hein^'s,  so  dear  to  childhood,  and  ke<'|)  his  sister  en- 
tranced for  hours  with  his  stori«'s  of  eyrie  doing's  there.  The  icicles 
are  rceulicd  jis  l)oe<)niin^  fairly  alive  to  tlie  youn^^  and  wonder-working' 
imagination  of  liis  y(»un^'er  playmates. 

'Ihe  last  triltntes  at  his  home  hronght  many  fouchinj,'  evidenres  of 
reverence,  for  one  who  was  es.sontially  a  very  private  type  of  man. 
The  flowers  alone  were  elocpient  in  their  really  ama/.iii^i  (piantity. 
His  last  rest  in  his  own  home  was  amid  veritahle  hanks  of  most  heauti- 
fiil  hlo.s.soms.       They  potireil  into  the  house  to  the  \-ery  last  minute. 

The  k«\v  to  all  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Il  was  a  real  interest  and 
sympathy  with  others;  a  genuine  eagerness  to  do  for  them,  even  in 
.sli^'ht  matters;  an  unfailing  wiliiiignt'ss  to  make  the  j)ath  of  others 
smoother,  their  li\(vs  hrighter;  to  multij)ly  their  fortunate  moments; 
to  soften  the  blows  that  come  to  all,  as  far  as  jjo.ssihle.  His  very  life 
breath  was  the  glory  of  service. 

Rcquiescat  in  Pace. 

James  W.  McCoy. 


(  H  w'li.n  i\ 

IVet'p.  yr  whi>  .virnni-  j\,r  thf  dead. 

Thus  hrfitkiruj  hearts  their  jKtin  relieve . 
And  reverenced  are  the  tears  ye  shed. 

And  himnred  ye  trho  grieve. 
The  praise  i>f  those  iihtt  sleep  in  earth. 
The  pleasant  memory  of  their  trorth. 
The  hope  to  meet  when  life  is  past. 
Shall  heal  the  tortured  mind  at  last. 

—  Bryant. 


But  friendship  in  its  greatest  height 

A  constant  rational  delight 

On  virtue's  basis  fixed  to  last 

II  hen  love's  allurements  long  are  past. 

-Swift. 


.\i>(  li>r  (hi/.fflj  II  r  urep — 

Too  early  fallen  asleep. 

Before  the  dust  and  fo<4 sore  of  gray  timr 

Had  Wiarird  thee,  and  dimmrd  day's  g<>ld>  n  prime. 

For  thou  hast  won  the  rarr 

IVhere  longer  lives  do  rairdy  sue  for  place; 

.4nd  evermore  thy  memories  belong 

To  nativ*'  land  and  song. 

But  for  ourselves,  who  ne'er  again  may  hut\i 

The  hand's  strong  clasp,  the  smile  $<>  .tudden  i>nj/if. 

The  cheery  n)ice,  the  sunny  eye's  delight 

.Has!  what  use  the  haunting  truth  to  flee 

'  7  •  ^  /  ^  thyself  we  grieve,  and  imly  thee! 

-Mary  Elizabeth  Blake. 


There  is  no  death!     What  $eem*  to  is  transition; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  rlysian. 

Whose  portal  we  call  death. 

— Ijongfellow. 
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Hoiv  could  he  re.st^  nrn  irhfii  lif  tnnl 
The  tlirr.tliolil  i>f  the  uorhl  unktumv; 

Alrfiulji,  fritin  tlw  neat  of  (iod, 

.1  nil/  upon  lii.t  (/ariiit'nl.s  .slunif; — 


Shiinr  anil  airokc  the  .strDnij  ilr.sirr 

For  lore  and  hnoirlnhjr  rvaclie  I  not  here, 

TilLJrffd  1)1/  death,  hi.t  .soul  of  fire 
Sprantj  to  a  fairer,  ampler  sphere. 

—  liri/anl. 


)'et  all  maji  u^in  the  trininph.'<  thou  liiUfl  iron. 
Still  Jlou-s  the  fount  wlKhse  waler.i  .sfrentjthened  thee. 

The  rirtor.t'  names  are  yet  toit  few  to  fi.ll 
Heaven'. s  might i/  roll:   the  gloriou.s  armory. 

That  mini.slercd  to  thee,  is  open  still. 

— Bryant. 


Tributes  from  Friends 

There  was  a  flood  of  warm  Irihutos  to  the  cliarafter  of  James 
Mahoney  sent  to  his  family  at  the  time  of  his  death,  some  of  which 
are  ^iven  herewith. 

Concord.  Mass.. 
September  9,  1915. 
Dear  Ladies: 

While  I  shoiihl  re^'ard  it  as  a  j)rivilc^e  to  accept  your  invitation  to 
your  esteemed  brother's  funeral  on  Saturday,  and  you  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  \i.se  my  name  as  one  of  the  pall-l^earers.  yet  the  hour  is  so 
early  that  I  fear  I  could  not,  from  this  distancte,  and  at  my  advanced 
years,  arrive  in  time  for  the  duty. 

I  had  dej)ended  on  meeting  him  again,  and  talking  with  him  on 
those  interesting  experiences  of  his.  in  this  countr\-  and  abroad,  which 
he  mentioned  in  our  too  brief  conversation  here. 

But  this  is  a  world  of  disai)pointments,  of  which  I  have  had  my 
share,  and  of  regrets  that  must  be  unavailing.  Believe  me  that  I 
sympathize  with  you  in  this  bereavement,  and  that  I  am  most  truly, 

^'ours  faithfully, 

F.  B.  S.VNBOIiN. 

The  Misses  Kate  and  Nellie  Mahoney. 
South  Boston. 
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My  ueau  Mimm  Maiionky 

I  can  only  write  of  Mr  Muhoiiry  wxlU  hucIi  rr^'rrt  a»  I  would 
rxiKririuf  liy  a  lt><«s  m  my  nwii  fuiiuly.  Ili.s  <lruth  luu*  Irft  for  inc. 
and  I  f(t*l  .•flirt*  fur  othrrt  mIiu  liavr  known  him,  u  vniii.  wlii<-|i  timt*  is 
«»nly  rnlur^in^'.  I'Uv  rr«\in^  for  hin  r»)m|»any.  hi>  fellowship.  Win 
advicr,  ^)W9  .ntron^r  iiiMtcud  of  dirninLihinf;,  tM*<-uuM*  it  wu>  .vitnr- 
thiri);  that  cannot  Im*  n'pla<-«*d. 

Mr.  Malumry'.s  frictulihip  was  ideal.  Thrrf  wi-re  no  limitation!! 
to  it«  iMtund.s.  Ili.s  ttinccption  of  the  dutir.s,  tin*  Mintidcratioti  of 
friend  for  friend  were  iidinite,  or  rather,  a.s  he  mi^ht  have  put  it. 
the  plea.Hun'.s  of  ^'ivin^  to  oni-'s  friendt  wen*  lMiun«lh'?».H.  For  it  was 
for  him  to  give,  and  he  did,  lavishly  and  unstintin^ly.  Not  that  hiii 
dntie.s  alIo\ve«i  him  to  see  e\  en  his  intimate  friends  very  often,  hut 
the  feeling',  the  Ixind  that  unites  was  then*,  and  if  he  eoiild  hut  assi.st 
or  gtiide.  or  ndvi.se  in  atjy  way,  his  friendship  knew  no  lK»un<l.s  or 
mea.sure.  his  time,  his  tjilents.  his  fri<'nds  wt-re  yours.  I  am  not 
optimistic  etioii^jh  to  feel  that  su«h  a  frie*nd  can  come  twic-e  into  a 
man's  life 

Mr.  Mahoiiey  was  one  of  the  Kroadest  men  I  h.ive  j-ver  met.  1 
think  it  was  tin*  first  time  I  m«'t  him.  a  gentleman  of  a  foreign 
nationality  was  present,  ami  in  his  conversation  alluiied  to  .some 
incident  in  his  countr>''s  history.  The  topic  ofTered  «»p|>ortunity  for 
dis4'ussion.  Mr.  Mahoney  enten'd  the  cotiversjition.  and  I  listenetl 
with  suq)ri.He  as  I  heani  him  di.Miiss  with  deLaih^i  knowletlge  episode* 
in  the  histor>'  «»f  this  ordiiuirily  little-knowtj  state.  It  was  a  significant 
in<ident.  intnxlucing  tne  to  the  wonderful  ma.ss  of  ktjowledge  that  he 
had  ac<niniulated.  and  that  always  .seenie<i  ready  at  han«l.  and  never 
forgtttten.  My  con versjit ions  with  him  wen*  always  of  the  very 
kn*ne,sl  inten*st  to  me.  The  detail  that  he  iH)ssesse<i  was  wonderful, 
hut  it  never  in  any  way  clouded  or  oh.s<-ure<l  his  grasp  of  a  stihject 
ns  a  whole,  or  the  hnwdness  or  tolerance  of  his  viewpoint.  I  recall 
.so  many  irjteresting  ccmvers^itions.  when  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear 
Mr.  Mahoney "s  views  and  opinion.s  on  some  of  the  .subjects  in  which 
he  wa.s  inten'sted.  I  rememl>er  his  explanations  of  husiness-law.  his 
<-|ear-<-ut  iletinitions  of  the  .schools  u(  philo.s4iphy.  his  interest  in 
<"rrtain  work.s  of  art.  We  attended  the  ofx-ra  togi-ther.  and  his  knowl- 
e»lge  of  music  at  first  suqiri.sed  me  as  much  as  his  translation  f«»r  me 
of  ,H4)me  of  the  text  of  II  Tn)vatore  one  evening.  U^fore  I  knew  that 
he  rratl  Italian,  as  he  di<l  (ierman  and  French,  and  (ireek  and  Ijitin. 
It  is  neetlless  to  recount,  however,  for  his  friends  were  aware  of  the 
wonderful  hreadth  of  his  learning,  as  well  a-s  the  l)n>ad  calm  view- 
jMiint  he  t«xik  of  it  all. 

Hut  I  might  .say  that  jM'rhaps  I  was  l)n>ught  inon*  in  contact  with 
Mr  Mahoney  along  husines-s  lines,  than  were  many  of  his  friends. 
\\v  talked  business,  because  I  relie<i  on  his  business  advice  an<l  judg- 
u 
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mriit.  1  miHMnlKT  our  iiicfliiig  a  hii.siiu-.s.s-iiiaii  at  a  trade-dinner, 
and  after  I  lie  dinner  was  dver.  he  j;a\e  me  an  <'sliiiiat<'  «if  tlie 
man  in  his  own  jnd^'incnf.  It  was  \-er\-  mii<li  at  xariamc  \silh  the 
eominoii  estimate,  and  especially  at  this  parli<Milar  hanijtiet  where 
the  man  in  (piestion  was  amoii)^'  fri«'n<ls.  ^^ilhiM  two  years  Mr. 
Mahoiicy's  est  imal«'  and  prophesy  was  pn i\  rd  currect ,  to  the  e\t  rem<' 
sur])rise  of  many  associates  of  this  man. 

I  wo\dd  like  to  emphasize  one  point.  .Mlhou^h  |)()sses.sc(l  of  sueh 
a  ^'rasp  of  detail  as  he  had.  Mr.  Malioiiey  was  ahsolutely  removed 
fn»m  what  some  mi^'ht  call  the  "school-master"  type.  He  knew  the 
subject  lie  was  teachinji  well,  all  will  admit,  hut  I  n<»w  re<all  with 
.sur|)ri.se,  that  in  the  years  I  knew  him.  he  nexcr  once  touched  on  the 
subject  of  "Kn^lish."  and  there  were  so  many  other  subjects  that 
wore  discu.ssed  between  us  that,  except  for  certain  .sj)ecific  books  on 
which  I  (|ue.stioned  him  for  an  opinion,  we  never  touched  on  literature. 
Either  intentionally,  thni  a  desire  not  to  "talk  .shoi)"  or  l)eciiu.se  of 
the  midtitude  of  other  .subjects  at  his  connnand.  Mr.  Mahoney 
never  mentioned  the  .subject  which,  during,'  the  years  when  I  knew 
him.  he  was  .specializing  in. 

I  shall  always  remember  an  automobile  trij)  we  took  together  to  the 
Brookfield  countrj'.  I  shall  never  forget  his  enthusiasm  a.s  we  neared 
his  own  old  country,  llis  extreme  delight  in  pointing  out  to  me  all 
the  sights  and  j)()ints  of  interest.  We  drove  })eyond  the  towns,  and 
up  Coy's  Hill,  where  he  showed  me  the  panorama  of  the  whole  })eauti- 
ful  coimtPk'.  and  with  what  loving  interest,  and  enthusiastic  loyalty, 
he  showed  me  each  familiar  spot.  Then  we  went  down,  and  acro.ss 
to  where  he  was  bom  in  llardwick.  and  then  back  to  the  dearest  s})ot 
for  him.  his  own  home  in  the  hills.  We  had  luncheon  on  the  hillside, 
up  beyond  his  house,  overlooking  a  beautifid  stretch  of  country,  and 
tlie  love  and  appreciation  of  this  man,  for  his  home,  and  for  nature  in 
her  beauty,  was  to  me  a  mark  of  his  own  greatness. 

He  loved  his  home,  and  liis  family,  and  his  friends.  His  respect 
and  admiration  for  liis  parents  was  as  beautiful  as  his  care  and  love 
for  his  sisters.  I  have  tried  to  express  his  feelings  towards  his  friends. 
His  students  too  shared  in  the  warmth  and  kindne.ss  of  his  nature.  I 
have  been  at  his  hou.se,  when  he  was  rushed  and  harassed  with  the 
work  of  two  schools,  and  have  seen  him  go  downstairs  and  listen  to 
some  youngster's  tale,  as  if  he  had  no  other  worr>'  in  the  world,  and 
then  cheer  him.  with  kind  words  of  comfort  and  advice.  I  have  .seen 
him  take  his  time  and  go  out  of  his  way.  to  meet  a  boy's  parents,  in 
order  to  make  some  suggestion,  or  give  some  word  of  warning.  Then 
when  the  boy  had  finished  .school,  and  was  unsuccessful  in  finding 
work,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Mahoney  again  call  on  his  time,  and  .see  that 
the  boy  was  well  started  before  he  left  him.  And  then  I  have  seen 
him.  time  and  again,  stopped  in  the  street  by  some  successful  business 
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or  prfifi'vtiotial  inati.  uml  thaiikni  uitli  th«'  ii)ii>t  prufnumi  Kratitiuic 
for  tli»*  |»urt  lir  liu)|  lia<i  iii  iiiakiii({  tlinr  •»ln•^t-^<|.  K«»r  thi>.  iiultt-tl, 
wa.4  Win  life's  wiirk.  I)i<ui|>|Mtiiitnirntji  wrrr  hin,  uiul  liittfr  oiu^  to  u 
inuii  "M)  itrui^fhtforwanj.  m»  fair,  hul  if  tin*  MUft-^-i  hf  ranif<|  aiui 
ilrM*rvr4l  liati  only  iKtMi  alloHnl  him.  it  would  only  have  nirant  un 
rnlur^nt;  of  liin  infhirnt-r  for  jjimhI  It  \vii.<»  the  piipiU  who  wcrr  the 
lo«ten.  To  thosr  who  rami*  in  (*ontart  with  him,  ami  workitl  with  him. 
hr  pivr  all  lit*  Iwni.  if  his  |M»nition  aiwl  authority  luui  lH*4*n  in<'n*aM*(l 
u-H  wa.s  so  well  «|rM'rvr«l.  this  influiMUf  wouM  havr  only  iM'rn  mi  much 
l)nwt<l<*nrt|.  lie  sought  ncithrr  honors  nor  influ<Mi<*<'  for  hitiLM*lf. 
for  Mr.  MjihoiH'y  was  a  pnirtiral  idi-iilist.  Ilr  i<inili/<*<l  his  wt»rk. 
For  him,  it  was  u  glorious  (*aillin^,  and  he  thrt-w  all  hi.s  cnthuMiuiin).  hiii 
talents,  his  life  into  his  work,  n-ali/.in^'  pra<-t iiidly  his  idciilism  for 
th«>s4"  w  ith  w  horn  he  worked.  Surh.  iniht'd,  is  the  n-al  <all  of  tra«hinjr. 
to  iiKitniet.  yes.  hut  to  do  far  more,  to  ^niide,  to  help,  to  advuM'.  t<j 
take  a  n*al  interest  in  the  younj;,  to  fet-l  a  niil  mond  nvs|M>n.sil»ility. 
to  even  fill  the  phut"  of  a  piinMit,  when  the  parent  is  weak  or  wronj;. 
Jiueh  i.s  the  rail  of  teaehiii^  ideali/«'d.  and  .su«'h  a  teacher  wiis  James 
Mahoney,a  li^'ht  in  that  eallin^'.  the  like  of  whom  it  will  Im-  hard  to 
find  apiin. 

To  you.  Mi.vs  .Maln)ney.  his  sister,  we  who  have  lost  him  as  a  friend 
can  onlyolTer  <iur  sino-rest  symiiathy.  for  your  hiss  of  him.  as  a  brother. 

Swicerely  yours. 

lU'-II.    (i  s\  IN. 
Dh    TiioMAN  F    I.r.EN 

1!»     lUr    St\TI.    Itr.AI) 
lloMTON.     Mamm. 

Mr  .lames  Mah«)ney.  of  ni^^'ed  honesty  and  fair-play,  hehl  a 
jHH'uliar  position  iti  the  srh<M)ls  of  Iloston.  whirh  he  so  passionately 
love«l.  I'rolwihly  the  fjrealest  .s<-holar  amf)ng  its  teachers,  a  depart- 
ment head  in  Kn^lish.  the  first  student  in  his  class  at  Amherst,  a 
I>ost -graduate  at  .I«dins  Hopkins  and  the  Tniversity  of  Ilerlin.  a 
lawyer  and  an  authority  on  intenuitionjil  law.  a  fluent  fT>nversational- 
ist  <»f  sevenil  Ianjn'"fJes,  and  a  practical  IK-Iiever  in  sahhatical  years 
for  the  wclfiin*  of  his  pupils,  with  such  ({Ualificatiitns  it  may  ca.sily 
l)C  sern  how  he  was  intelle<tually  head  an«i  slmulders  alcove  his 
rollcapiies. 

This  ahilily  should  have  hrou^'ht  prompt  promotion  hut  instead 
hn)U^ht  en\->-.  jealousy,  and  prejudic-r  fn>m  his  ctilleapiies.  and  made 
him  a  marked  man  to  l>e  destr»)ye<i  hy  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  by 
those  seeking'  similar  pn>motion.  Many  times  he  had  told  me  ahoiit 
the  unfair  metlnnls  use«l  apiinst  him.  and  while  I  was  a  meml>er  of  the 
Scliool  Hoard  an  instance  arr>se  which  suhstantiated  his  statement, 
and  was  jocosely  passed  over  hy  the  other  memlxTs  of  the  Hoanl. 
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Ho  WHS  u  distinct  loss,  and  his  porswution  was  one  of  the  factors  of 
shortciiin^j  his  life.  IJostoii  thcrchy  Ittsin^'  one  of  its  sLiuinch  citizens. 

Thomas  F.  Lkk.n, 
Mnnhrr  of  the  Srlmol  Hoard,  I'JI  I    lUI',. 
Octohcr  10.  IIMC. 

\V(Mliic.silay. 
My  dkau  Mis.s  Mahoney: 

Since  your  message  came  Sunday  evening  1  have  heen  ahk-  to  lliink 
of  littU"  else.  Your  hrotlier's  untimely  i)assing  is  ine.>q)ressil)ly  sad 
and  I  feel  ver>'  deeply  for  you  and  for  your  sister.  From  the  <lays  in 
En^^lish  Ilif^h  now  twenty-two  years  ago — when  as  a  hoy  of  fifteen 
I  first  came  iiiKJer  his  influence  I  always  counted  him  my  .steadfa.st 
friend,  and  I  owe  to  him  much  more  than  I  ciin  j)ossiiily  i)ut  in  words. 
His  splendid  courage  was  an  inspiration  and  that  wonderful  fidelity  to 
the  best  that  was  in  him  made  him  a  man  it  is  good  to  have  been 
permitted  to  know.     I  shall  honor  his  momorv-  as  long  as  I  live. 

It  is  heart-rending,  I  know,  not  to  have  been  able  to  con.sole  his 
last  hours;  he  so  often  and  in  little  unobtrusive  ways  made  plain  the 
warmth  of  his  affection  for  his  sisters — and  there  will  come  the  blank 
and  the  numbing  reaction  tiiat  will  be  hard  to  bear. 

In  days  to  come  his  fine  spirit  will  grow  for  you;  it  will  be  a  light 
that  c^mnot  be  taken  away. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  possible  assistance,  Saturday  or  another  day,  I 
beg  you  not  to  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 

With  sincercst  symi)athy  to  you  l)oth,  I  remain. 
Yours  verj'  truly, 

George  G.  ^YoLKI^•s. 

West  RoxniRY. 
8th  September. 

69  Bay  State  Road,  Ro.ston, 
September  7,  1!)1j. 
My  dear  Miss  Mahoney: 

I  am  most  sorrv'  to  hear  of  the  death  of  your  brother  for  whom  I 
had  a  very  high  regard.     I  extend  to  you  my  deepest  .symi)athy. 

If  it  will  please  you  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  act  as  an  honorary 
pall-Warer.     When  you  know  the  exact  day  and  hour  of  the  funeral 
service  will  you  kindly  have  some  one  telephone  my  secretary.  Miss 
Taylor,  271  Back  Bay,  or  to  the  Harvard  Club  to  me  personally. 
With  warmest  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Herbert  S.  Johnson. 
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Kxtrart  from  anothrr  Irttrr 

■"I  havf  ulwuy-i  rr^jiinlr*!  Mr  Jiiiii«''»  Mulioiirv  uh  u  inun  nf  rxifp- 
tiotmlly  i\uv  churiKtrr.  A  iiuinlx-r  of  my  frirmli  uiui  I  wrrr  irn  much 
imprrsMHj  l»y  hit  strrlin^j  hoiu-«»ty  thnt  wi*  <-«jn»i«l«'n*«l  asking;  him  to 
run  f«jr  mnyor  «»f  Hottoii  within  the  |»a.«it  trn  yran».  Wr  had  ncvrr 
(fivrn  up  thi*  projr<-t.  It  in  rntirrly  iM»viihlc  that  if  Mr.  Mahonry 
ha<l  hvftl,  hr  mi^'ht  haNr  Ihi-ii  thr  tiomincr  for  mayor  within  thr  nrxt 
frw  yrars." 

>T      l'\THl<K°n    UkTOKT. 
MuNWlN,    Manm. 

Si)triiilMr  7.  1J»15. 
Dkak   Fuiknds; 

I  lir  nhiM-kinf;  news  of  ymir  hrothrrs  <|ralh  was  li-jirnrd  this  morning 
Willi  tin-  (|«'<*|M*st  rrjjn't. 

JiuiH's  Mahonry  was  a  ^;^•at  man  and  thos*-  w  hoM>  pKxj  fi>rtuno  it 
was  to  Im-  wrll  a(-<|iiaint«*d  with  him.  knrw  him  to  Im>  iMith  humlilc 
and  kind.  'I'hr  CathoHc  (ircUvs  in  and  around  B<»ston  Inive  f;ood 
n'a.s<m  to  niouni  his  loss,  for  it  has  Ihtii  th<'ir  convirtion  that  h«'  had 
Imimi  iif  hitr  yrars  a  rral  [M>wrr  in  ihrir  midst. 

I  am  .fun"  you  an*  proud  of  your  cIom-  n'lationship  to  him.  His 
>fn*atn«'vs  and  ^immIui'ss  will  mak«*  your  cross  thr  hravirr  to  JK'ar.  hut 
Im*  ^'nifrful  to  (iod  for  having  giviMi  you  sufh  a  hrollu'r,  and  Irt  your 
prayrr  !><•  "  I'liy  will  !»<•  done." 

May  In*  rrst  in  |M*a<t'. 

With  tin*  d<*«*|M'st  sympathy  for  you  Itotli  in  your  hour  of  sorrow,  I 
brg  to  rrmain, 

^  our  drar  friend. 

.1  \\U.-    DONAIIIE. 

.'>:',  >T\Tf:   ^TK^.^.T.   H«»nti)N, 
Scptfinln'r  7,  1915. 

Ml.HS    KaTHKUINK.    a       \!\ll<'N>'i. 

South  Hoston.  Miiss. 
Prar  .^/km  Mahonry: 

YoJir  note  of  Septeml>or  J5  cann'  to  me  n.s  a  svnhhn  -.al  surjiri.^te. 
When  your  hrtitlirr  was  Inst  at  the  of!i<^  hr  tohl  mc  of  hi.s  inten<le<l 
trip  to  the  Fair  on  ••  <•  <",..ist.  and  I  pictured  him  as  enj«>yinji  a  trip 
in  the  West. 

It  is  now  a  time  when  I  know  only  t(K)  wrll  h«»w  little  ean  l»o  said 
t«)  comfort  y«)U.  hut  in  the  wonis  of  a  hero  of  iDl.'i  I  kn«)W  lir  found 
death  "the  mo.st  l>eautiful  adventure  of  Life." 

Yen.*  sincerely. 

.I<-vi'u  .1.  Ukahp. 
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^1    HllooKD.M.K    SrUKKT,     RoSLINDALK,    HoSTOV. 

Sf-plcinlxT  l-i,  I !)!.'>. 
1)k\J{   Madam: 

Allhou^li  a  stnin^cr  In  you  personally.  I  want  to  trniicr  my  pro- 
found sympathy  in  your  ^Tral  afiliction. 

My  a<(|uaintan('e  willi  your  hrotlicr  Ix'^'aii  in  the  old  North  lirook- 
tichl  (hiys,  as  hoys  tom'thfr.  when  we  U-arncd  chess  an<l  talkecl 
phih)Sophy,  even  then.  Our  paths  h"d  apart  and  wewereholh  inid<lle- 
ajjcd  when  we  met  aj^ain.  l)ut  for  the  hist  "H)  years,  we  met  fairly 
frcciuently  aiul  they  were  red  letter  days  for  me.  He  had  l)ec()me,  of 
course,  a  learned  eihicator,  hut  for  me  he  was  the  oM  time  "Jim" 
Mahoney. 

It  is  a  saddeninj^  reflection  to  me  to  recall  my  last  meeting  with  him. 
There  came  to  me  then  the  resolve  that,  come  what  would,  the  chance 
of  renewiiif^  with  firmer  and  more  attentive  care  the  lifelong  acquaint- 
ance would  not  go  unimj)rove(l. 

I  was  prepared  with  what  appeared  to  me  to  he  .some  u.seful  hints 
on  his  propo.sed  work,  when,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  came  the  news  from 
\\\c  West.     It  came  almost  like  a  blow  of  fate. 

Yours  very  truly, 


J.\MEs  \V.  McCoy 


To  Miss  Katk  .\.  Maiionev, 
I'i  G  Street,  South  Boston. 


Homer  .^lbeh.s 

Coun.sclor-.\l-Law 

Sears  Building,  Boston 


August    10,    1010. 


Miss  Nellie  M.  Mauonev, 
Xorth  Hrookfield,  Mass. 
Dear  Miss  Mahoney: 

On  my  return  from  vaciition  I  find  your  letter.  Of  course  you  may 
publish  the  loiters  from  Mrs.  Albers  and  from  nie,  if  you  care  to. 
Mrs.  .Vll)ers  and  I  both  had  a  higli  appreciation  of  the  ability,  courtesy 
and  friendshij)  of  your  brother.  James  Mahoney.  I  felt  ver\'  keenly 
his  loss.  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  you.  or  if  you  desire  to  have 
me  write  anything  further,  I  will  gladly  do  so. 
Sincerelv  vours, 


Georgetown  University 
w.\3hinoton,  d.  c. 


Homer  .\lhers. 


February  ^2(».  11)17. 


Mv  DEAR  Miss  Mahoney: 

Pardon   this   belated   acknowledgment   of   your   letter,   but   extra 
retreat  work  must  serve  as  my  apology  for  the  delay. 


c 


J  \Nn  -    M  \IImNJ /i     Ml  NUild  M.  IftS 

Mukr   wliiitrvtT   iiM-   voii   j»lrav  of   my    rnimrLs  aUiiit   y<»ur  «irar 
drjjurlrtl  l»r«)tluT 

lie  waji  a  thorough  mun.riulowrtl  with  the  tine  ({Ualitieaiuf  intrllif^rnt, 
utrrliiij?  iiuuiIummI;  Iu*  wa«t  a  thormtgh  tfachrr,  ^iftrd  l><*yoiiil  tlir  <ir«li- 
iiarj'  with  thr  |K»wrr  of  <*t»tiiiiiuiii<-2itiii^  kiiowU'il^jr  to  othm.  uhil 
he  uls4i  |M.«,'.«'s>r.|  ;i  nir»*  imtinuT  uiul  u  ilcrp  symiwthy  with  the 
yotitlifiil  anpiraiit  aftrr  Irarninjj;  ami  he*  was  a  thtrmnjh  Chnndan, 
holiiiii^'  iiniily  ami  |>rarti<-ally  l>y  thov  htfty  moral  priii«-iph',<>  Mliiih 
hiiihl  up  the  hi^'hrit  ty|M*  of  upright  riuiiihtMMl. 

\'rry  >iu«i'n"ly. 

'l'ii<iMv>>  I.  Gamhun.  S.J. 

FoiiMKiii.v    I'kkhidknt  i»    Mohto.n  CoLLtUii:. 

Boston,   M;iNsa<hi|srtt>< 


N'athinai,  roNr»;KEN«r.  or  ('atiumjc  CiiAHrriEM 
OrrK  i:  or  the  l'i>\rr.Hr.sir.  SE<-tnrrAiiT 

('\riiiiin     I  M\  Mf^iTv.   \Va.siiin<;ti '•..   !).('., 
NovemlxT  S.  1915. 
1)k  mc   Mi.«vh  Mamonk^  . 

1  was  ilii'ply  ^rirve«l  yrslrnlay  whni  I  Irarnc*]  «if  your  hrollicr's 
•  iratli.  I  mmhI  you  the  ussuraiuf  of  my  sympathy  uiul  of  thr  hojie 
that  .lamrs  has  found  his  ajwurrd  |M'a«-<'  in  (mhI.  I  know  that  you 
will  In-ar  this  S4>rr«>w  with  olxMlirnt  j^rai"*",  in  the  ronvicti(»n  that  our 
Ijomv  is  found  «»idy  in  thr  will  of  (J(m1. 

I  nirt  Jumrs  for  thr  first  timr  whrn  wr  wore  fellow  student-s  in 
BeTJin.  He  impn'SM'd  me  then  as  a  man  <»f  ideals  and  <-hanirter. 
\\  hen  I  met  him  hen*  after  many  years,  duriiif;  which  wo  wen*  out  of 
t«»u«-h.  I  fouml  the  S4ime  eviderjee  of  fonv  and  puqM>s«»,  the  same 
sympathy  for  others  ami  Ihi*  iLstoundinjj  determimition  that  enabled 
him  to  oven'ome  jihstarles  that  would  have  dis4-ouni^d  most  men. 

I  shall  pray  for  his  happy  refnjse  and  n*memlH"r  him  with  a<lmimtion. 
\  ery  sitn-<Te|y. 

\\     I    Kkrhy. 

Il»\.    J\M»J»    Tot>I>.    I»      I) 

MX  Vjl*1  ItnwflwAv. 
pMtor.  F..t:r'>-   !•-   ' 

Sot  TU     Ho-sTiiN.     MaH.H. 

SeptemU-r  -il .  1015. 
Mi.-v^  Nt.i.i.iK.  M     M  >  "•  ■\  t  ^ 
Prar  Matian 
It    is  with   jjrrnl   rejfret    I   have  learned  of  the  death  of  your  <iear 
brother,   and    my    friend.    I'rof.    Mahoney.    of   our    Ilifrh    S<h<K)l.      I 
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w«)iil(l  liavr  a(l(l«'(l  to  the  coiiipaiiy  that  lioiiunvl  liiiii  tiiially  by  attend- 
ing' liis  finnTal,  liut  ahs<Mi(t'  from  honu*.  and  illness  jjrevcntod  nu*. 
I  l)«'^  to  express  for  you  my  strongest  sympathies  in  your  hereave- 
ment,  and  may  tlie  Holy  S[»irit  of  the  living;  (lod  comfort  yoii. 

He  is  not  lost,  lint  ^'one  hrfore  to  await  all  true  believers  in  Jesus, 
and  we  shall  nieel  to^'ether  in  His  Holy  Name. 

Cordially  yours, 

JaMKH    '\\)DV. 


Department  ok  tiik.  Intehiok 

Htiroau  of  Education 

Wahiungton 

September  20,  1915. 
Miss  Nellie  M.  Mahoney, 

72  Ci  St..  South  Boston.  Mass. 
My  dear  M  i.^s  Mahoney: 

I  am  greatly  shocked  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Mahoney. 
I  saw  him  several  times  in  Oakland  and  had  luncheon  with  him  once 
or  twice  during  the  last  week  in  August.  At  that  time  he  was  looking 
very  well  and  showed  signs  of  being  refreshed  by  his  vacation  and  his 
visit  to  the  West. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  sympathy  with  you  and  other  relatives  of 
Mr.  Mahoney  in  your  loss  and  grief. 

Yours  sincerely, 

P.  P.  Cl.\xto.\, 
Commissioner. 

Dr.  Clarence  J.  Bl.\ke. 

226  Marlborough  Street.  Boston*. 
August  28,  1916. 
Dear  Miss  Mahoney: 

I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  privilege  I  had  in  knowing  your  brother  and  therefore  of  having 
with  me  the  memorj'  of  his  earnestness  in  behalf  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  right,  his  scorn  of  trickery  or  self  seeking  and  that  courage 
of  conviction  which  would  not  let  him  rest  until  by  tongue  or  pen  he 
had  done  his  part  toward  furthering  that  which  was  best. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Clarence  John  Blake. 


JAMK-    \I\MmMN     SUMmKIM.  Ihu 

I'rpartltirut  iJ  iliiton<'«l  Itrararih 
J    I-  mnklin  Jamrauu 

IW)  WoTMiwKni  Huil<lioic 
\V»mliinirti.n.  I)    < 
OcU.Ur  \i.  H>15. 

\1  1      !»►.  Ml      M  \1<AM  . 

\'oit  art*  ri^'lit  in  thinking  tlmt  I  liu<l  tiot  lirani  of  your  linttlirr'n 
ilquirtiin-,  iiiid  1  tlwiiik  voii  for  thr  tiotifu'atioii.  I  am  .s«»rr>'  tn  lirar 
that  III'  ha.H  piii«v  I  liati  kiKiwti  liiii)  sli^'litly  fur  many  y(*itnt,  ami 
In.it  wiiitiT,  wliilf  Ik*  was  in  Waslnn^toii.  Iiaii  iM-ttrr  opixirtiitiitirH  of 
srt'iii^  him.  lapprct-iat*-)!  his  hi^hitlral.H.  his  un.st'lfi.shnfji.s  ami  piihlir 
spirit,  his  iiil«'lli>;rmt',  ami  his  coiistaiil  «-«>nrtrsy.  ami  <iiii  well  umlrr- 
staml  how  ^'rirvoiis  thr  loss  of  smh  a  hrothrr  must  Iw  to  yo»i. 
\\  ith  my  most  tronlial  .sympathy,  I  am. 

\  rry  t  niiy  Vonrs, 

J.  F.  Jam»:hon. 
MiHM  Neli.ik  M.   Maiionkv. 
li  (i  Stnt't.  Ntiith  Hostoii, 
Ma.s.sa('hii.s4*tt.s. 


Deah  Mi--  Mmioney: 

No  on«'  cniihl  havr  known  your  hnttlirr  wilhotit  apprwiating  his 
unusual  ({ualitics  of  mind  and  heart. 

His  intorojil  in  his  friends  and  actiuaintnnces  was  extrafirdinnr>' 
and  I  r<Mm*mlM*r  Iwin^  so  much  impr<'ss«'«|  that  aftrnioon.  when  I  .sjit 
with  you  in  a  hox  at  the  Castle  S<juare  Theatre.  hK)kin>j  out  <tver  that 
great  cn)wd  of  .h<'Iuh)I  children,  with  his  knowIc<lpc  of  and  interest  in 
them  all. 

1  anj  jjhul  to  have  you  .siiy  that  he  "wish«',s"'  y<m  to  a.sk  me  to  write 
this  ntitc,  as  it  shows  that  you  are  not  left  alone,  that  you  still  have 
with  you  the  eoUM-iousness  of  his  pnrsence. 

riKiiikiiii.'  voii  for  rememlKTin^  me.  I  am. 

^  ours  most  sineen'ly. 

Alu  K  Mii'LiRK  Birr. 

MlLTttS. 

August  is.  i!^i(;. 

Int    KiN(.sTt>N   St..   Hoston.   M\--. 
Scptcml>rrH.  1915. 

Dr.AK    MlH.s    MAimNEY: 

I  am  vcrj"  s<)rr>'  indeed  to  le.ini  the  .sad  new.s  «)f  your  pHxl  hrother's 
<leath  in  Colorado.  I  had  ver>'  great  admiration  for  his  .«!j)len<lid 
qualities,  and  his  masterly    ability,    and    feci    .siire    that    he    will    Ik' 
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tnisscd,  not  only  l)y  his  fjimily,  l)ut  Ity  ;i  \nr^r  iiumlxT  of  friends,  and 
especially  so  anion^'sl  lliosc  associatetl  with   the  teachin^^  profession. 
In   answer   to   your    kuid  request,    will   say    I    will    he    present    on 
Saturday  morning  to  act  in  the  capacity  to  which  you  refer.* 
Assuring  you  of  my  sintrre  .syini)athy,  I  remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 
T.  H.  l"'iT/.i'\ri{i<K. 

*  .Mr.  l''iU[mtrirk  whs  h  (JHlllx-anT. 

Miss  Nkm.ik  M.  Mamonkv, 

7'e  (i  St.,  South  Hoston.  Mass. 

Yale  rNivKitsiTV 
The  School  or  Medici.ne 

24  Lincoln  St.,  New  IIavkn,  Conn. 
Dk.\u  Mis.s  M.mionky: 

I  thank  you  for  letting  me  know  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Malwjney. 
Among  all  my  teachers,  in  .school  and  college,  he  was  one  of  the  two 
or  three  who  influenced  me  most  deeply.  I  shall  always  rememJM^r 
him  with  gratitude  and  atfcction  and  1  beg  you  to  accept  my  deep 
sympathy  in  your  l)ereavement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.-E.  A.  WiN.-iLow. 

Mr.  .Mien  Ripley  Foote,  Pre.sident 
National  Tax  Association,  Colunihiis,  OIiId. 

.SI.")  LiNwoou  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

October  ^2-2,  lOlj. 
Miss  Nellie  M.  Maho.ney, 

72  G  St.,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
My  dear  Madam: 

I  have  yours  of  the  17th  giving  me  the  ver\'  sad  and  unexpected  in- 
formation that  Mr.  James  Mahoncy  died  in  Colorado  on  September  4th. 
This  deprives  me  of  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction  I  have  been  antici- 
pating for  .some  time  by  expecting  to  meet  him  and  have  many 
conferences  with  him,  on  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  in  Washington 
the  coming  winter. 

He  commanded  my  respect  and  I  believe  he  had  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  I  can  understand  the  regret  at  his 
departvire  of  all  of  liis  many  relatives  and  friends,  when  they  realize 
that  he  is  not  to  return  in  the  form  by  which  they  knew  liim,  l)ut  that 
does  not  deprive  us  of  the  society  of  his  mind. 

I  thank  you  for  having  remembered,  in  the  hour  of  your  grief,  to 
write  me  regarding  him. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Allen  R.  Foote. 
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\Vm      kxiWl-Cn    «   oofEM 

17M  <i  Strrrt,  N     W 

()it..l-r  H\.  1UI5. 

MiHrt  N'eu.ik   M    M  mionky. 

7-i  (i   St..  S<»utll    Hottoll.    NLlJLH. 

3/1/  i/cur  M  US  Mithtiticy: 

^'«>nr  U'lttT  t«)  our  Mr.  JoIuihom  duly  n-ifivrd  I  am  prnuincly 
^ru*vr«l  to  know  of  tin*  <l«*ath  of  your  lirotluT 

\'our  lirotluT  rmnr  to  Wa.Hliiuutou  IxMrin^;  a  Irttrr  of  ml  nMluftion 
to  inr  from  our  mutiuil  fri«Miil.  Mr Orr.  A  frirtKlHliip  imtur.li;itrly 
.•iprttii^'  up  wlucli  to  mr  was  most  iii.stru<!tivr  un<l  hrlpful.  W«"  fn*- 
<p»rutly  luft  at  tlu*  ( "«)stnos  ('Iul>  arui  fouml  many  common  iutrrr^ts. 

\Va.sliiiii;ti>ii  is  snvU  a  Itusy  atul  traiisirnt  city  that,  while  I  miss***! 
y«)ur  brother.  I  diij  not  s«'ck  to  know  the  n-ason  of  his  al»s4Mi<r  frt>m 
Ihr  city. 

It  was  very  tlum^'htful  of  y«»u  to  write  anti  tell  llw  .sjul  news.  Will 
you  pleiusc  tu^cept  ou  U-hulf  of  the  .\.s,s«K'iution  antl  myself  jHTioruilly 
our  ih'f'pest  sympathy  in  your  lM>n'av«*ment. 

^'ou  have  the  very  ^reiit  sjitisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  hnilhor 
li\e.|  a  useful,  hoiuinihle.  and  \nirv  life. 

\ Cry  sincerely  yours. 

NNm.  K.Nt>wi.>:.s  C'ooi'Kii. 


Tiir.  ilu.tjtiDK 
Wiiltham 

.Vuffusl  28.  191(1. 
.M'>    lu  \u   Mi-^>'  Maiionkv: 

I  value  the  meniorj'  of  yotir  hrother.  and  I  v;ilued  his  friendship* 
IxN'juise  I  .ilway.s  fotuul  him  intenrsled  in  the  realities  of  thinfi.s  as 
e»»mpared  to  the  arlificiidilies  and  conventionalities  that  make  uj) 
the  nuMital  and  sj)iritual  etpiipment  of  so  many  weil-nieaninfj  jMMjile. 
l^niu.M*  <»f  this  inherent  .sincerity  f»f  character  he  was  frank  and  oiit- 
.Hi)oken  in  his  hatn-d  of  evil.  whi<*h  is  the  ne<'es.s;ir>'  aj-t-ompanimenl  of 
the  love  of  pMxI.  He  was  meniful  to  the  weak.  I»ut  a  pn>noun<"eil 
enemy  of  all  weaknevs.  ami  this  jpive  him  the  jxiwer.  in  his  relations 
with  men  as  well  as  chihiren.  to  "stren^ithen  the  weak  hands  an<l 
uphold  the  feehle  knees."  I  think  of  uprij?htnes,s  and  hiy.ilty  to  his 
own  principles  antI  r»>nvirtions  as  the  ke^^lote  of  his  character.  He 
was  incornipliMe. 

With  high  n-gard. 

\"er>-  sincerely  your><. 

.\UTHI  U    A.  ('\UF.Y. 
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Oak  Hluf'F's,  Massachusetts, 
S<-pfoml)cr  0.  lf)ir>. 
My  dkah  Miss  Mamonky: 

I  am  greatly  slio<-ke(l  untl  p-icvcd  fo  K-ani  of  ihr  dcatli  of  your  dear 
hrntluT  ami  my  pxxl  frit'n«l,  Mr.  .lames  Malioiiey.  I  extend  fo  you 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  the  hours  of  your  hereavement.  ^ Our  loss 
is  very  ^'reat,  and  those  who  knew  liim  well  can  appreciate  tliis  the 
more.  lie  was  a  splendid  character,  a  most  lovahle  man  and  a  loyal 
friend.  His  death  is  a  distinct  htss  to  the  community,  esp(H:ially  to 
the  youup  people  of  IJoston. 

I  ^'reatly  regret  that  I  cannot  attend  the  funeral  aiul  act  as  one  of 
the  honorary-  j)all  hearers,  ^'ou  will  uiulerstand,  I  am  sure,  that  my 
desire  would  l»»'  to  do  so  if  it  were  possible. 

Siru-erely  yours, 

II.  C.  Bentley. 
Boston  University 

Boston,  September  7.  191.3. 
My  dear  Miss  Mahoney: 

I  am  very  grieved  and  shocked  to  learn  of  your  good  brother's 
death.  It  .st^ems  but  a  few  days  since  we  saw  you  that  Sunday  at 
your  hou.se,  and  thongii  I  IkkI  not  seen  him  since,  I  had  felt  in  touch 
with  him.  thro'  his  tclej)hone  mes.stiges  and  hearing  of  him  thro'  my 
sister,  and  it  was  always  a  j)lea.sure  to  talk  with,  or  hear  from,  him. 

I  had  intended  last  winter  to  trj'  to  see  him  in  Wa.shington,  but  my 
tri|)s  were  few  and  I  never  did  it,  whicli  I  regret  now  more  than  ever. 

My  motherand  sisterwerebotii  terribly  shocked  to  get  your  message 
this  moniing,  and  my  mother  asked  me  particularly  to  express  her 
profound  sympathy  to  you  and  your  sister.  My  sister  will  doubtless 
write  you. 

I  am  .so  glad,  and  it  must  be  so  great  a  satisfaction  to  you  both, 
that  your  brother  had  his  vacation  year  and  passed  it  as  he  wi.shed  to, 
anfl  al.so  that  he  had  the  California  trip  and  received  the  honors  to 
which  he  was  so  richly  entitled. 

He  was  loved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  though  his 
life  is  so  sadly  shortened,  if  mea.sured  by  his  good  deeds  and  achieve- 
ments as  compared  with  most  men's  lives,  it  shows  fullness  and 
comy>leteness. 

With  sincerest  sympathy,  believe  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Tl.M.    \V.    SPRAGUE. 


JKNU  -     M  \\\(>\\  \     Sir  \1M|(|  \|  Is'i 

t  i.»:\  Ki.Asn    1'mck,    W  \-^iii  st.  rov,    l>     <    . 

S«-|it«IulKT  H,  '15. 

MiHH  Kat»    \     M     Mmioney, 

ikj.stoii,  ^la•^^a^•lnlH«•tt>«. 
Drar  Madam : 

I  uin  .Hiiiiply  lifurtlirokni  nvrr  vinir  information  <i>ntfnHnj;  the 
•Iratli  of  your  tlriir  hrolln-r,  Mr.  Jamm  MjiIioim'V.  I  f***'!  thr  iM-rt-uvc- 
nuMit  M\  «itfply  that  I  caimot  rr>i^'n  iiiy.vlf  to  thr  thmi^fht  of  Ufvcr 
fM-ririj;  apiin  in  life*  a  fri«*n«l  who  has  won  thr  hrurt  of  rvcrj'iujc  who 
wa.s  privih•^J^•^l   t«»   know   his  strrlin^j  qualitirs  of  h<hiI.  «»f  chanirtrr. 

«)f  iiitrHiH-t.      Wh.'it  a  I.—  ♦"  V...1    f,.  .....    1..  tl...  ,  ,,, f  jii^ticf  ami 

ri^ht«'ou.snr.H.H' 

( )iily  yrstrnhiy  1  \s  rotr  Inni  a  Iom^  iiihtiialt*  l«-t  trr  on  lii>  |)ul>li<-iition. 
for  the  r.  S.  iturt'an  «»f  Kducation,  t«)  th«*  I'nivc'rsity  (Muh.  llo.ston. 
I  Im'^  y<iu.  wh»Mi  sorting  his  <tirrt\s|M»n(lrn(t'  hitrr  on,  to  rt'tuni  it  to 
inr  aftrr  n'aihn^;. 

His  ^'ohlcn  soul,  his  Inn*  hi^'  hrjirt.  his  holy  wrath  at  all  injiisticx*. 
tm.H4*nrH.H,  raluinny  of  iiuliviiiual  or  race  has  (*n<h>aro(l  hitii  to  all  the 
n«*w  frirnds  at  th«"  ( 'osnios  (*hil>,  as  if  \\v  ha<l  Ikmmi  ours  for  an  ajjev 

I  shall  Im-  with  you  in  heart  aiul  thought  on  Saturday  (hiring  the 
s4»hMnnity.  and  ever  the  sph*ndid  friend,  tlie  excfllent  man  will  Ik* 
unfor^'otten. 

If  I  ever  niay  l»<'  ■•''  ^••rvu-.-  i..  \,.ii  Ki^  ^i,i.t  m!.'.^..  .1..  ii.,t  Iirsi- 
Latc  to  coniinand  ni' 

He  is  with  (iod.  and  w*-  >hall  r\«T  f»fl  hi.-i  l»lt'-»<'d  jtrrMii.  »•.  Huhe 
sanft,  Frieile  seiner  Asli<-'      I'lt  aiiitna  s,ihr' 

May  Ciod  console  yoi. 

\  «T>   re^jKHl  fully  yours, 

1 1  KUM A  N    S<  liOK.N  KKLI). 

Professor  of  iiermamcs. 

(lEORliK    N\  \vi1IN(;TO\    rNIVF.HSlTY. 


Vn]    Hi  NKKK  Hii.i,  St..  ("nAUi.r.'+Towv. 

MlHH    N'Kt.l.lK     M      MvJlKNt.V, 

North  HnHikfirhi,  Mass. 
My  dear  Mis.n  Mahoney: 

V\rs\  of  all  a<M"e])t  a  rather  l>olated  acknowledgment  of  tlic  .ntudics 
you  wen*  ^mmI  enouf^h  to  .seiul  me  and  which  represent.  I  presume, 
the  last  serious  work  your  hrother  James  was  ever  able  to  do. 

They  manifest  the  same  painstaking  care,  the  masterj'  of  detail 
and  comprehensive  ffrnsji  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  which  always 
characterized  his  en«leav«)rs  in  his  chasen  field,  as  far  as  I  knew  it. 

I  need  hanily  say  to  you  how  sudden  the  shock,  or  how  jxtipnant 


100  .iAMr;>  M\^!()^l:^    mi:m(H{I\i. 

tlio  ^ri«'f  i>f  those  wlio  luul  lahorcd  with  liiiii  licrt*  in  Cliarlcstown, 
wlirii  llir  lu'ws  cariH'  to  us  lliut  .laiiuvs  Malioiiry  was  dead. 

Wlifii  last  we  lia<l  svvw  him,  his  lift*  seonifd  so  full  of  jjromisc,  that 
it  was  diflicult  for  us  to  understand  that  he  was  no  nion*. 

A  shining  nuirk  has  in  truth  drjtartrd,  and  we  mourn  with  yoii  in 
the  loss  of  oiu-  who  stood  always  in  our  minds  as  a  hi^li  ty])e  of  a 
kindly,  scholarly  and  courteous  Christian  gentleman. 

Since  his  death  I  lia\»'  Ihou^dit  of  him  often  as  one  fuKilliriL'  to  the 
letter  the  ideal  of  the  jioet   when  he  said; 

"E'en  as  he  tro<l  that  day,  to  (Jod 
So  walked  he  from  his  l)irth. 
In  .sim|)Ienc.s,s  and  ffeiillcncss 
An<l  honor  and  clean  niirlli.  " 

May  ho  l)rin<;  you  cf)mfort  and  peace. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Dk.  John  F.  O'Huikn,  John  F.  O'Brien. 

Menilier  Catholic  Literary  I  riion. 
June  '27,  IDKi. 

1  Mi:!  Hi:a(C)n  St.,  Hkooklink,  Mass., 
Decemhcr  4,  1910. 
The  death  of  James  Mahoney  removes  from  the  educational  world 
one  who  posses.sed  the  ability  and  intelligence  of  the  college  trained 
man  comhined  with  the  charm  and  courte.sy  of  the  travelled  man  of 
the  world.  Such  representatives  of  the  teachers'  profession  are  all 
too  rare  in  this  day  of  commercialized  talents  and  inelegant  diction. 

Bauonkss  Hose  Posse. 

It  was  with  dec])  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  sudden  passing  of 
James  Mahoney.  Knowing  him  for  many  years,  I  learned  to 
appreciate  his  devotion  to  high  ideals,  to  noble  principles  and  loyalty 
to  his  family. 

lie  impressed  me  as  a  man  of  wide  intelligence  and  fine  linguistic 
ability. 


W.M.  T.  Strong. 


Boston. 

December  3,  1916. 


Garwood 
Perkins  Street 
Jamaica  Plain 


September  7,  191.5. 


My  dear  Miss  Mahoney: 

We  were  dreadfully  shocked  by  the  sad  news  of  your  brother's 
sudden  death,  and  my  thoughts  are  with  you  everj'  hour,  knowing 
what  a  great  sorrow  and  loss  has  come  to  you. 


J\M}-    \I\l!r)^^:^    MfMnUlM  lui 

We  iiultfd  ftfl  it  III  ..HI    iiii.i->ni<  ,  iui>ii.^   i.'-«i   >«.  )..... .1  a  frit-n«l.  Inil 

1  (-uditot  frt'l  that  \\v  is  fur  uwuy.  uiul  t«»  «l\v»*ll  mi  his  iiuiny  virtiirs 
ami  whut  he  wa.s  to  the  whole  roiiiiiiuiiity  is  a  ^n*at  eoiirMilation. 

We  were  hNikirt^  forwanl  to  sefin^  him  after  «»wr  loiij;  a(>M>iier  aii<l 
now  Me  iiiiist  liMtk  >ttill  further  for%%ar(l     to  another  w«irhl. 

Will  yoij  have  the  ^reat  kiii«liie.ss  t«i  let  us  know,  when  you  are  alile. 
of  any  funeral  M'rvi«v  that  we  <-«»ul«l  atteiiij  ll»-  uit-  ho  ^'imhI  to  my 
(-hihln*ti  that  they  woiihl  like  als4»  ti>  ^'o. 

\'ou  will  not  think  it  presumptuous  that  we  should  ({rie\e  with  you 

ami  offer  t»ur  (lee|K*.sl  .sympathy  in  flir  losing  of  '■•■'•  '■'  • '  ••  Ik^sI 
Christians  I  have  ever  kiiowit. 

\our?»  m«>.st  .sineerely. 

Kli/ahkim    NNMtii   I'l     ,.,,. 
Dkmi   Mi-.>   Mmionkv: 

I  am  sure  that  I  can  <lo  no  In'tter  tliaii  to  Hay  how  cordially  I 
cnc|ors<*  all  that  my  wife  has  written  you  alnnit  your  hntther. 

He  was  indtvd  a  man  whom  any  one  would  have  \hh'u  proud  to  Iw 
u.vMMMatinl  with  and  I  uisji  I  rould  Ikim*  Ix-ni  mop-  with  him  in  his 
Work  and  he  in  mim-. 

Hoping  we  will  M*e  you  wlini  \vr  rrtiirii  to  Mo^toll. 
N'ery  sincerely  your>. 

Jul\     i\.    I 'MM  ('llAUI.K>    H|{I>:n    TFiUKINH. 

Wk.STW(»HTII    Manhimn 
PoRTnUOCTH,    New    llAMrHIIIRB 

Dkak  Miss  Maiionky: 

I  was  sur])ris«*d  and  sluK*ked  to  p-t  your  word  almiil  tin-  |m>.siii^'  of 
our  friend  and  worker.  James  Mahoney. 

I  came  ncross.  today,  a  letter  from  him.  in  wliich  he  s|>oke  of  piinj; 
t<»  Colomdo.  and  I  was  wonderinj;  if  he  ha«l  ^'ot  home  l»y  this  time. 

I  have  Iktii.  for  many  years,  assin-iated  with  Mr.  Mahoney  in  the 
Work  of  the  I'uMic  S<'Ii(h>I  Art  I-<'apie.  whi<-h  he  was  so  deeply 
inten'stixl  in,  and  kept  alive  in  the  fa<v  «>f  c^in-Iess  and  ill-sustained 
supI>ort ;  and  I  learned  to  resjMHt  him  verj-  hi^'hly.  for  the  stout  and 
chivalmus  fi^jht  which  he  kept  up. 

It  was  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman  whom  I  heard  duiractcri/e  him  as  a 
"  Knijrht  of  Old"      and  indeed  he  was  that. 

He  had.  we  all  knew,  the  c»)uraf;e  of  his  (jualities  of  worth  and  pur- 
jH)s<';  hut  the  «jualities  carried  on  the  small  leapiie  year  in  ami  year 
otit.  until  its  fruits  could  Ik*  <x)unted  with  real  satisfaction  an<l  .•some 
pride. 

I  am  plea.M"d  to  l>c  ;iskrd  to  pMider  to  him  tlic  l.'i«.f  token  whi<h  you 
ask  me  to  join  in.* 

I  am 

respectfully  yours 
S<-pteml>er  Hth.  lf)l.'>.  J.  T.  CooLlDGE. 

•  Mr.  Cooluicr  was  ■  p*Jlb(«rrr. 


IW  jAMKs  MM^(^^■^;^•  mkmdrial 

Wkst  Roxm  uy  Hk;ii  School. 

HoHTON,  Octt)lH'r  H,  VJ\r). 
'\\iy.   MisMKs  Mahonky. 

li  Ct  St.,  South  Hostnii,  Mass. 

The  Knj^lisli  Council  desires,  tlirnuL,'li  ils  Secretary,  In  express  its 
sympathy  hir  y(tn  in  the  ^'reat  hiss  \(iu  have  snslaiiieil  in  the  death  of 
your  htdoved  l)rof  her. 

May  the  rec»)rd  of  his  scholarly  achieveineuls,  the  sympathy  of  his 
associates,  and  the  t<'stimoiiy  of  his  friends  comfort  you  in  your 
sorrow. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M Ain    I.  .Vdams, 
Serrrldrj/  of  Etujlisli  Coufiril. 

Whereas,  We,  the  members  of  the  South  Boston  Citizens'  As.socia- 
tion,  have  with  profound  .sorrow  received  the  .sad  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  James  Mahoney,  master  of  Enj,'lish  at  the  South  Boston 
High  S<hool;   be  it 

Rcaolved  That,  by  liis  death,  this  community  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  respected  citizens  and  gifted  educators, — and  this  A.s.sociation, 
one  of  its  most  beloved  members;  be  it  further 

Resolved  That,  yielding  to  the  will  of  Him  who  orders  all  things  for 
the  best,  and  who.se  acts  are  conceived  in  mercy,  we  desire  to  attest 
our  appreciation  of  his  faithful  and  distinguished  service,  and  to 
record  our  love  and  esteem  for  one  who  was  a  true  teacher,  a  good 
citizen  and  a  loyal  friend;  be  it  further 

Resolred  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  record  of  the 
Association,  and  that,  in  token  of  our  sympathy,  a  copy  hereof  l>e 
forwarded  by  the  Secretary  to  the  sisters  of  the  decea.sed. 

James  E.  Pray. 
Hexry'  J.  D.  Small. 
Michael  J.  Mahoney. 

Hyattsville,  Md. 
My  dear  Miss  Mahoney: 

It  is  with  great  .sorrow  that  we  have  just  heard  of  the  deatli  of  your 
brother,  Mr.  James  Mahoney. 

While  Mr.  Mahoney  was  in  Washington  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  him  and  growing  ver>'  much  attached  to  him.  Word  of  his 
death  c^ime  as  a  great  shock  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Mahoney  and  my  little  ones  had  become  great  friends.  They 
had  such  deliglitful  times  when  Mr.  Mahoney  was  out  here  with  us 
and  again  at  their  "party"  as  Mr.  Mahoney  called  a  visit  we  made  to 
him  in  the  city. 


JAMKS   MAHONKY    MKMOlllAl.  I'X', 

I,  iiulttrd.  wish  to  pxprrss  my  tltx-jiot  «»yiu|iathy  lo  you  and  your 
nstrr  ill  your  jfrral  iKTfnvcinrul,  for  wp  all  n-ulizr  your  Iom  is  a  wry 
jfrrat  <»iie. 

Siiiocrrly. 

Ihaiikl  Van  Dinhtkh  Uvan. 
Mr>    NV.  CunMiii  Hyaii.) 

SK»rT«  IC    «»K    T»IK    I. IKK    OF    A    (IllKAT   SfllOLAK 

A-H  oiu"  iM»trr?i  tin*  Kant  Itiiston  Hi^li  S<-IukiI  lie  urm  a  nurnltcr  of 
m.it.H  of  faiiutUH  works  of  art.  TlirM*  <-jiHt.H  wrrt*  platiHJ  thrrt*  a  few 
years  imo  l>y  the  I*ul»li«'  S-IhkiI  Art  I^'a^n«<".  which  ha.s  ex|M>ti(lr<l 
f^i.'i.CNM)  in  tlii.H  wtirk  for  the  m'IiooI.h.  The  l^^a^tie  w-ua  urgiinizrtl  and 
kept  ill  existence  for  twenty  years  l>y  tin*  late*  James  Mahoney.  a 
teathcr  in  the  s<-h<Nils  of  Hostoii  for  twenty-six  years  and  a  man  of 
remarkiiltle  ahility.  A  shi»rt  sketch  «»f  his  can-er  will  Im-  of  valiir  lo 
the  s<liolars  of  the  Ilijs'h  S4-h<M»l  and  to  Kast  lloston  |M'«iple  p-nenilly. 

James  Midioney  was  an  exceptional  man.  lie  was  a  ^nvit  .s<holar. 
Ill-  was  a  master  of  all  tin*  lan^fua^e.s.  He  could  .siH*ak  French  ami 
( ierman  with  the  (hn'iMy  and  fre<"dom  of  the  nat  ive.  lie  had  mastered 
(ireek  and  Ijitin,  and  his  friends  know  that  when  .s<-Ihh»I  suiK'rvis«»rs 
were  pn'parin^  examinations  in  lhes<*  lanpiajjes  t«»  determine  the 
elijohility  of  caiulidates  for  the  teaching:  stalT  not  infre<|uently  did 
they  ask  him  to  prepare  the  pa|MTs.  Mut  thi.s  wits  nothing  unusual 
for  his  great  ^;ifl.s  were  alway.s  at  the  dLs])oHal  of  others  as  in  the  ra-se 
of  a  mayor  (»f  Hostiiii  who.MMnaujoinil  message  re<"eived  much  favorahle 
ctunment  for  its  tn-atment  of  edu<ational  malttTs.  which  wais  prepare*! 
and  written  for  him  by  Jame.s  Maluiney.  His  knowledp*  of  Kn^lish 
wa.s  «-omplete.  As  a  w  riter  his  style  was  clear,  simjjle  and  vip»n»us. 
As  a  speaker  he  was  Muent,  lopcal.  ehxjuent.  In  conversiition  he  was 
delightful,  a  valuahle  rontrihutor  to  cverj'  discussion,  his  sparkling 
wit  lijjhling  up  his  enidilion  anil  making  it  .seem  the  simplest  of  things. 
Not  alone  was  James  Midioney  exi-eplional  in  the  langiinges.  he  also 
knew  the  sciences  and  was  expert  at  nuithenuitics.  He  was  also 
versed  in  all  hninches  of  the  law.  and  was  a  mend>er  of  the  Ma.s.sachu- 
sells  and  Federal  Hars  Iti  sjmrf  he  exii'lled  in  even*  field  of  intel- 
le<-tual  effort. 

lVrs4»nally  Jaiiu>  .M.iiioin  \  u;is  our  nf  liir  imisi  •  li.iriinnj:  of  men. 
Hewas  giMitle  and  I'onsiderate  of  others.  Hew.'is.'ilwaysrememl>ering 
the  landmarks  in  the  lives  of  his  frien<ls  with  s*>me  little  courtesy. 
He  was  loyal  lo  his  friends.  He  was  a  man  e»f  strong  opinions.  Init 
defen'ntial  to  fhoM^  of  others.  His  chief  characteristic  was  a  fwssion 
for  Inith.  He  was  all  charity  for  the  mon  wIjo.m-  limitations  were 
re.s|>onsihle  for  his  inahility  to  sec  or  admit  the  tnilh  uj>on  any  given 
issue,  hut  he  had  no  patienc-e  for  the  false  leader  or  the  man  of  pre- 
tentions who  wilfully  misleads  for  private  or  coqx>ralion  profit.     He 
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cnuUl  iifvcr  rt'slniiii  his  dispist  f<»r  tlic  iiHMli<»<rity  wliicli  scctned  to 
(loiniiiatc  iiiv;irial)ly  (lie  schools  (»f  Hoston.  Much  of  this  he  knew  was 
phictvl  ill  jtowcr  l>y  hook  coiii])uriirs  or  inlcrcsls  sc«-ki!i^  a  \  icious 
control  of  education.  He  had  nothing'  liiit  cont«'nipt  for  the  man  wlio 
secure<l  school  j)refernu'nt  through  hook  company  influence  or  other- 
wise, sjive  only  for  scholarship.  ( )f  <-ourse  such  a  man  as  James 
Malioney  was  without  favor  in  circles  that  controlled  school  adminis- 
tration, and  his  transcendent  ahility  was  generally  i^nioretl  in  faNor 
of  the  trimmer  and  the  .sycojjjiant. 

lint  if  the  petty  crowd  that  ran  tin-  schools  of  IJoslon  would  not 
give  .lames  Malioney  that  power  and  control  which  Ids  j^'reat  ^'ifts  and 
accomplishments  entitled  him  to.  and  which  would  have  benefited 
the  children  of  tlii'  masses  heyond  measure,  there  were  others  who 
were  always  j^lad  to  have  his  assistance.  At  the  recjuest  of  the 
Charlestown  Catholic  I,iterar>'  Union  he  drew  up  a  cour.se  of  study 
and  hired  the  teachers  for  its  business  .school,  lie  pive  unstintedly 
of  his  time  after  his  duties  daily  in  the  South  Hoston  Ilij^di  School; 
indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  efforts  in  this  work  weakened  his 
robust  health.  In  his  four  years  of  administration  of  the  .school  he 
had  the  .satisfaction  of  .seeing  its  membership  incrca.se  from  .seventy 
to  nearly  five  hundred.  Duriiif:  this  time  he  heard  the  writer  ex])ress 
the  wish  that  such  a  school  would  be  a  good  thing  for  East  Hoston. 
Forthwith  he  volunteered  to  help  establish  a  school  here,  but  his  kind 
offer  had  to  be  tieclined  because  of  the  strain  it  meant  for  him.  The 
year  191.5  was  a  sabbatiail  year,  and  he  .spent  it  at  Washington  making 
special  studies  for  the  National  Hureau  of  Education,  some  of  which 
were  printed  by  the  (iovcniment  under  the  titles,  "Advancement  of 
the  Teacher  With  the  Class";  "American  Citizenship  in  the  Educa- 
tional Surveys";  "Some  Foreign  Educational  Surveys."  In  the 
sununer  he  went  to  Oakland  to  s])eak  before  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  while  returning  home  died  at  Colorado  Springs  from 
acute  indigestion,  his  strength  undermined  by  his  unremitting, 
intellectual  labors  for  others. 

A  brief  re.sume  of  .lames  Malioney 's  educati(jn  will  have  great  value 
for  high  .school  students,  showing  that  study,  hard  study  is  necessary 
for  commanding  leadership. 

.lames  Malioney  was  a  teacher  in  the  Worcester  High  S<hool  for 
three  years,  a  teacher  in  the  Boston  English  High  School  for  nineteen 
years  and  a  teaclier  in  the  South  Host(Hi  High  School  for  seven 
years.  During  these  long  years  many  thousand  students  attended 
his  classes.  It  is  the  simplest  and  best  tribute  to  say  that  tliev  all 
respected  him  for  his  sterling  character,  for  his  great  learning  always 
at  their  disposal;  and  that  they  hold  his  memory  in  deep  afTection. 

James  E.  Machire. 
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NowhtTf  Wtts  Jhiim's  Malii»in\v"'«  ImmiI  iiion*  in  rvijlrnc-r  thnii  in  a 
jM-ricH  of  inonoj^ruplis  pri»ilii(*<*<l  as  u  H|Mfial  rnllal><»ruli»r  of  th«'  I  iiitrd 
Stutrt  Htirfaii  of  Kiiiu-atioii.  It  iiiu?it  Im-  >iiui  at  the  oiitM't  that 
thry  art*  ii«>t  |Mtpular  n-ailiii^';  wrrr  nrvrr  iiitrii<lr<i  to  !><•,  in  fa«-t. 
Tlu'V  an*  all  iiitriisrly  tct-litiirul.  (jralifij;  with  pniltlftiiH  that  arr  of  a 
null  uiiivcrHjil  intrrt'st.  hut  with  whirh  frw  p«Mplr  olhrr  than  trat-luTH 
<*oiu*«*rii  thrinsi'lvc's,  or  p«'rha]>s  llu*  lar^rr  hoily  of  p<*oplr  kliowti  as 
r«lu«'ators,  in  thr  s«mim'  of  stmlcnts  of  p«'«|apiKi<-  «pirstion«»  a**  m-|i«m)I 
riinuuitlrr  |MTsons  of  tin*  «'arn«'.st  typr;  parrnt.s  \vh«i  take  niorr  than 
a  [MTfuiM'tory  intrrf.Ht  in  thrir  ••hihlrfii's  rthication.  For  all  that, 
thrs*'  inono^'niphs  arr  rx<-<'«'<lin^'ly  ^'immI  muling,  to  onr  wlm  ran 
do  a  littU*  lii^'^in^'. 

Ainon^  tin*  num*  rhilMinitr  of  IJn-sr  pri>i|ii<-tion.H  .Hrh<t«'<j  to  illus- 
tratr  this  partimlar  pluix*  of  n'jnlal)ility  is  onr  cntitlrtl  "Sinn* 
Forri^jn  K«hirational  Siirvrys."  Thr  ,sulij»"<'t-niatt»'r  i.s  to  .suniniari/4* 
in  a  lumdy  form,  thr  data  and  ronrhi.sions  n*arhr<l  in  surN'oys  of  M-htMil 
systrius  ahnmd  a  stirvry  of  thr  stjrvry.s  for  thr  iMMirfit  of  Atnrri<-an 
trarhrr?*.  Not  all  of  thr  rxiM*rtrd  rradrrx  <an  n*a<l  thr  stirvrys  in  thr 
original  hm^iapv  Frw  ran  even  >»rt  thrni  to  rra«l.  Qtiitr  a  frw 
havr  un  knark  of  wading'  thnm^jh  thr  riiortn«>us  hulk,  usually,  of 
these  .stir\Tys.  to  ^rl  what  tlwy  want.  It  is  rlrar  that  if  some  <»ne 
who  can  rrad  lhr,s<*  ininr.s  of  infonnation  in  thr  oripiuil:  who,  more- 
over, i.s  MUpplird  with  a  ^rrat  many.  ])rol»al)Iy  most  of  thr  pM»«|  ones; 
lM*in^  a  ^ovrrnmrnt  oiiirial  who  in  addition  ha.s  .some  art  of  r\tni<'ting 
in  a  hrirf  and  su^'jjr.stive  form  what  thr  Amrriran  teacher  desires  to 
knc»w  ;    then*  is  soinrthin^  mon*  than  mrn'ly  compiling'. 

Midiotiry  did  all  of  tho.M*  thinf;s  and  drli^htrd  in  thr  work,  hut  he 
did  niorr.  Tutirtuating  thr  often,  to  the  aveni^re  n^ader.  drk*-a,s-<hist 
diita  ofTrrrd.  w  ill  1h>  foutui  ^'rm.s  of  r«)mmrnt.  inrisivr  atui  illuminating;, 
like  thr  sotto  vo<f  n>mark.s  of  a  li.strnrr  at  a  l«M*tun".  .sjiy.  For  rxampic 
in  reviewing  fonMgii  .sur\"eys.  he  presents  .sonjrwluit  fully  tho.se  made 
in  Kngljind  .\mong  olhrn*  "siinryrd"  wrrr  thr  ra^rginj  s<-h«H»Is  of 
I/4indon.  whrrr  an  attrmpt  i.s  made  t«i  e<luratr  thr  littlr  waif.s  of  the 
British  metn>|Kdis.  After  presenting  enougti  alK»ut  ragged  .schools 
t«>  give  a  fair  idra  of  what  thry  an*.  Mahonry  ohservrs:  "It  is  note- 
worthy that  a«lvftn«vd  idra.s  of  instnirtion  were  trirtl  out  first  on  the 
children  of  the  ver>-  poor,  presumably  l>ecause  their  parents  would 
not  ohjrrt."     To  our  who  ktirw  Mahoney.  this  wotdd  come  as  a  very 
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clmractcristic  comiiu'iif.  He  dt'li^'litrd  iti  .sifting  out  tlir  niil).  often 
krpt  in  tlic  l)a(k^'ronti«l.  of  an  arj,Mirn(Mit .  In  a  private  conversation, 
he  uonlil  almost  sun-ly  extend  the  ahove  hy  ohscrvin^'  that  llnuland 
always  trit-d  «)ut  everything,'  on  soinehody  In-fore  trusting'  the  idea; 
usually  on  jx'ople  who  <-ouldn't  or  wouldn't  ohjeet. 

Speaking  in  i,'eneral  of  these  surveys.  Mahoney  i)oints  nut  that 
in  Kurope,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  made  liy  the  central  p)V«'riunent  aiul 
their  concthisions  carry  the  wei^'ht  of  ^overtunental  authority  and  are 
conclusive  in  the  schools.     Continuing,  Mahoney  ohserves: 

"Kven  a  sli^'ht  examination  of  these  reports  will  reveal  the  n-ason 
for  the  ^'overnmental  interest  in  surveys;  namely,  inleniational 
industrial  conii)etition,  and  the  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  industrial 
progress  is  dependent  ujxm  education. 

"It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  .Vnieritran 
sun-ey  movement,  and  the  elTorts  to  reorganize  American  schools  in 
industrial  and  vocational  ways,  are  coincident  with  a  realization  hy 
the  people  of  the  I'nited  States  of  the  wonderful  progress  nuide  l>y 
Germany  in  vocational  education,  and  her  consequent  advance  in 
international  industry  and  commerce." 

Mahoney 's  work  on  the  subject  was  done  practically  during  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  being  published  by  the  goveniment  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  lf)1.5. 

The  general  character  of  all  the  monographs  may  be  gathered  from 
the  letter  of  transmissal  of  the  one  on  foreign  surveys  by  the  Federal 
Commi.ssioner  of  Eflucation,  P.  P.  Claxton,  addressed  to  tlie  secretary' 
of  the  interior  at  Wa.shington.     He  writes: 

"The  large  sums  paid  for  education  in  the  United  States,  the  large 
proportion  of  the  population  enrolled  in  public  .schools  of  lower  or 
higher  grade,  the  feeling  that  the  public  welfare  and  private  weal  alike 
depend  iipon  the  efficiency  of  the  .schools,  the  demand  that  at  least 
all  schools  .supported  by  public  taxation  shall  be  constantly  remodeled 
and  readjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  life,  and  the  keener  spirit 
of  criticism  produced  by  a  more  general  study  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  education,  have  all  contributed  to  the  interest  in  educa- 
tional surveys  of  State,  county,  and  city  school  .systems  and  surveys 
of  individual  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

"Between  forty  and  fifty  such  .surveys,  more  or  less  formal,  have 
been  made  in  this  country  within  the  last  few  years,  and  many  others 
have  been  planned.  Like  everv'thing  connected  with  })ul)lic  education, 
the  principles  of  the  survey  are  universal.  Wherever  made,  the 
legitimate  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  bring  about  a  more  economic  use 
of  money  and  equipment  and  a  better  adaptation  of  educational 
agencies  to  educational  needs. 

"Therefore  educational  surveys  and  investigations  in  other  countries 
have  a  vital  interest  for  students  of  education  and  education  officers 
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in  thw  rountn'.  For  tliLi  ri-avm  I  n"«jiirstr«|  Mr.  Juiiu-s  Miiln»nr\', 
hr>tt<l  of  the  KiikIi'*!!  «li'|mrtiiu-iit  tn  tht*  Niutli  Itii.itoii  Ili^h  nIumjI, 
Hottoii,  Mu<M.,  uitd  a  <t|M*tnul  (^>llalM)nitor  in  tliirt  (>urrau.  to  prf|Mire  a 
hrirf  Ui-iTMMit  of  Miim*  of  thr  inorr  iin|M)rtaiit  fon'ijrii  Mirxryu. 

"'I'hi.H  hi*  ha.H  doiu*  with  much  mrv  aiul  with  Mirh  thoroughncmi  an 
thr  uvuihihie  iiiatrrial  wnuhi  |MTmit,  and  has  nnlMMlird  thr  rr^iultit  in 
thr  acttttnpatiyiii)^'  iiiiiiiu.vript .  I  n'<'oiiiiii(Mii|  that  thr  inuiiUM'Hpt 
Itc  |>iihh.Hht*«l  a.s  a  liulh-tiii  of  thr  Hun'au  of  txiuratiun." 

I'rrhap.H  a.s  an  rxainpU*  of  w  hat  Mahonry's  «uncy  of  a  ffivrn  Hun'ey 
i.H,  tlirn*  may  Iw  «-itr<|  what  hr  cullrd  from  a  Krrnrh  rr|M»rt  madr  in 
IHDU  on  thr  srrondary  srhmils  of  l-'ranrr.  It  is  as  u>wal  in  I'ranrr, 
the  work  of  n  ^ovrrninrntal  coniniJHAion.  hradrd  hy  M.  Hilnit,  which 
nikrd  np  «'\rry  fa<l  i(  «-«>uld  tra«'r  an«i  |»ul>hsli<-d  ihr  rrsiilt.s  in  six  \t'ni 
vtilumrs.  \N  hat  thry  found  is  prrhaps  of  no  s|H-(ial  intrrrst  to  that 
trrmrndously  rarrh'SM  |K•r^ion,  thr  "avrnifjr  rra«h"r."  hut  tlir  conclu- 
sion of  thr  commission,  has  somrthin^  morr  than  an  academic  intrrrst. 

"Lrss  unifttrmity,  lrs,s  l»urrau<Tacy.  a  htllr  hlM*rty"  is  thr  j;rnrral 
demand  ma«le  in  the  commissioner's  re|M»rt.  s|M^kin^  of  the  French 
»econ«lar>'  schools. 

"Thrrr  is  no  hfr  in  thr  .M'<-ondary  s<-|hm)Is  Immtium*  thry  lack  n'al 
autonomy;  thr  systrm  suffrrs  from  over  ccntralizeti  administration. 
Thr  hrad  mastrrs  havr  rrs|)onsil>ility.  Injt  no  initiativr;  the  junior 
nuistrrs  arr  not  rrs|MMtr«l;  Latin  has  rrc-rivrd  t«K)  mtich  attention. 
Francv  has  no  lack  <»f  Irarnrd  mrn.  l»ut  it  «loos  luck  enjfineers  and 
mej)  of  affairs. 

"It  is  on  tela '•■'cd  l)y  (irrmany  in  this  rrsjwct;  not  that  thr  clas'^ical 
course  should  Im-  suppres,sod.  hut  it  should  not  l>r  the  exclu.sive  kind 
of  rdu<'Htio!r,  it  shoidd  not  prrvrnt  youn^;  jK'npIr  whn  have  talrnt 
for  practical  affairs  from  rrcrivin^  suitahlr  insfniction. 

"Attentlancc  at  the  lycces  and  the  collejjes  docs  not  increase.  The 
incrrasr  in  «'i»st  of  attrndinn  thrm  has  had  sotnrthin^  to  do  with  this. 
Hrlifjious  <-auses  havr  also  Immmi  at  work.  Thr  statr  should  resj>ect 
Ihc  right  <»f  the  individual  to  cht>ose  the  instnirtion  that  ho  wishes 
f«»r  his  children,  hut  it  must  u.sr  all  Ir>:itinuitr  mrans  of  influence  to 
pet  such  instruction  to  conform  t(»  certain  stan<lards. 

"The  course  of  study  .suffers  from  uniformity.  Thr  m(Klrni  worM 
has  aji  rntirrly  diffrrrnl  Mwial  atul  rconomic  hasis  from  that  of  thr 
ancirnt  world,  and  yrl  thr  <l<'a«l  lanjjua^rs  con  I  in  ur  to  Iw  the  stihstance 
of  our  edu«*ation.  In  this  there  is  injuPk*  as  well  as  danger,  individual 
and  national. 

"Scieni-r  has  l>ecome  of  vast  importance,  and  hislorj'  and  modem 
languages  demand  a  pla<v.  ()f  course,  we  cannot  di.sj>en.se  with 
Latin,  for  it  is  thr  mothrr  of  Frrnch;  and  Homjm  lifr  has  contributed 
mu<'h  to  n)o<lrni  French  lifr;  an<l  yet  it  is  nrtvssark'  to  prrparr  for 
modem  cimditions." 
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'"It  is  not  necessary  to  on frlmrilrn  tlir  pupils  with  too  iiiaiiy  new 
topics  at  llic  same  time;  a  mon-  rational  method  of  teaching,'  must  he 
a(lo|)te»l;  a  hi'tter  arrangement  of  snhjects,  according'  to  the  aj^e  and 
attaiiiMKMit  of  the  pn|)ils,  and  a  proper  ntih/.ation  of  their  time. 
lie.sides,  there  are  loo  many  changes  of  tt-achers.  The  same  t<'acher 
continued  two  or  three  years,  with  one  set  (jf  pu|)ils,  can  accomphsh 
much  more  thiiii  is  at  present  the  case. 

"Statistics  prove  that  most  of  our  f,'radiuites  are  lieadecl  f»)r  govcni- 
Miental  positions.  'I'his  is  a  grave  danger.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid 
it  hy  preparing  our  young  peo|)le  for  I  he  other  necessary  occupations." 

It  will  he  safe  to  venture,  that  nowhere  in  the  whole  six  volumes, 
prohahly  very  anxiously  considered  hy  the  French  commissioners, 
was  there  a  more  illuminating  passage  than  the  foregoing.  It  will  he 
noted  that  the  passage  is  no  mere  rhetorical  flourish  of  a  single  educa- 
tor, hut  the  utterance  of  the  French  government,  fifteen  years  in 
advance  of  the  greatest  war  in  history,  with  France  fighting  for  its 
cxisteiiee.  It  would  be  interesting,  even  to  many  who  arc  not  educa- 
tors, to  learn  how  France  heeded  tlie  warning. 

In  a  report  on  his  sabbatical  leave  in  FVbruary,  101."j,  Mahoney 
wrote  to  the  Boston  superintendent  of  schools,  from  Washington: 
"Judging  that  the  educational  surveys  would  be  of  great  value  in  my 
re.search,  I  have  gathered  what  I  presume  is  the  most  comi)lete  collec- 
tion of  surveys  that  exists  and  I  am  now  examining  them,  with  the 
above  object  in  mind."  His  reference  to  the  "above  object"  was  to 
the  studies  reviewed  herewith. 

Another  monograph  by  Mahoney  is  entitled  "Advancement  of  the 
Teacher  with  the  Class."  It  is  obviously  a  severely  professional 
question,  which  outsiders  may  well  leave  to  the  elect— whether  in  say 
six  years  of  going  to  .school  the  puj)ils  shall  always  have  the  same 
teacher,  or  shall  have  six  during  the  period,  each  teacher  being  rooted 
to  one  grade. 

Commissioner  Claxton  was  o{)j)o.scd  to  the  latter  plan,  though  it  is 
the  plan  said  to  be  in  vogue  in  the  large  majority  of  American  schools. 
The  commissioner  caused  an  extensive  inquiry-  to  be  made  on  the 
subject,  largely  by  a  questionnaire  among  superintendents  of  schools 
and  among  teachers.  Replies  were  received  from  813  superintendents 
in  1(5  states  and  from  07  teachers  in  \'i  states  and  18  cities.  The 
superintendents  were  asked  for  opinions  on  four  (jucstions.  There 
were  about  two  dozen  queries  to  each  correspondent  in  addition. 
The  teacher  had  a  more  detailed  |)rogram.  The  mere  statistics  of  the 
questionnaire  indicate  a  need  of  a  summary,  w  ithiu  reach  of  the  aver- 
age mind. 

This  Mahoney  did  handsomely.  The  result  is  extremely  good 
reading,  provided  the  reader  can  follow  so  very  technical  a  fjuestion. 
To  the  person  of  any  curiosity  in  a  professional  matter,  the  summary 
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of  what  tiioM*  DID  |i<'tt]>tr  tlinli^^lit  oil  the  topit*.  UaUhIIv  ({llotill^'  artual 

f\|MTitMUf«»,  is  f\»tf«|inj,'|y  attrartivr. 

**Am»*ric-an  Cttizciiihii}  in  thf  tUliicatioiial  Siirvrys*'  is  another 
Htitdy  hy  Muhoiiry  on  u  •luhjrct  uf  more  ^'(Micral  intrrrfit  (KThupK  than 
the  forr^'oiiif;.  Ilcrt*  a^'airi  it  wh.h  Mahtmry'H  tuAk  to  <iignit  a  vajit 
nui.HH  of  niatfrial.  in  the  form  of  HnrvryN,  that  in  prarlirally  iiia(-(-«Mk<ii- 
l)|f  to  most  |Mtiph*.  rvrn  to  ItMu-hrn*;  yrt  it  in  of  n»on*  than  pnifrnsional 
intrrr^it.  that  <-hil«ln*n  in  thr  Initcil  Stati*?«  should  Ik*  trnim*«l  in  Ameri- 
can riti/rn>hip.  Mahorii'V  wroir  himvlf  on  this  phaM*.  in  1918. 
.somewhat  In-fore  I'resitjent  NN  ilson  trie«|  to  instruct  Kuro|M*an  jMiurrH 
in  what  America  \va.s:  "  Ke(*n  vision  ami  S4'an-hin^  analysis  an'  |)rob- 
injj  every  pha.s**  of  p\il»li<'  lif«*.  The  spirit  of  America  is  awake. 
With  renewed  <*onviclion  of  her  mission  in  the  worhl.  she  liHik.s  for 
fact.H.  and  •wvks  to  Mpuire  her  c«»n<luct  with  her  <*on.scicncc." 

As  mi^'ht  Im'  e\pecte<|,  such  a  <|Ucstion  amoti^'  a  lot  of  instnictors 
pri>voked  a  wide  variety  of  opinions.  For  example,  the  annual 
proMem  in  most  cities  of  s<*le<"tin^  a  s<'h«M»I  iMtanl  is  one  thoniy  pluLsc. 
The  fact  that  knowN-d^re  of  s<'h(Mtl  mattiTs  is  rather  a  dis<|Ua]itication 
for  the  otlii-i"  of  scIuhiI  commit !<•<•  d«»«vs  not  <|eler  numy  teachers  fnini 
ur^'in^'  that  the  .Ht'luMils  should,  alwive  all  things.  Im>  taken  out  of  |Kilitics. 
Sune  of  the  res|Mtndeiils  rallicr  ruefully  ol»s<'rv«*  that  taking  the  m-IukiIs 
out  of  |M>litic.s  is  im|Mis>iltlc  in  the  I  iiited  States  and  ur^'e  the  next 
\yc»t  thinjj — jjet  |Mi»ple  of  at  lea.sl  overn^e  intelli^'ence  on  the  school 
Uiards.  Ind«"ed.  there  is  a  lot  of  ^'ood.  though  frajjinentark*  reading, 
in  this  necessarily  scrappy  mono^'raph. 

It  woa  a  Huhjf'ct,  olway.s  ver>*  close  to  MoJioney's  heart,  particularly 
tluit  (juestion  of  |Militics  in  the  s<-hools;  of  "pull"  rather  than  comi>c- 
lence.  determining'  a  tea<-her*s  fate.  Kven  an  enumeration  of  the 
question.s  raiso<l  hy  the  ap|)arently  innm-ent  title  of  the  pHwIuction  i.s 
t«Mi  lotii;  to  have  a  |tlai-c  here. 

.\  few  may  Ik*  taken  at  ran<lom.  a.s  indicating  what  thoroughness 
ran  do  in  developing  a  sul»je<t;  aiu\  Malnuioy  wa.s  thorough.  For 
example:  the  app«tinlmcnl  of  tea<-hers.  the  "pull"  or  ctim|»etencc 
pha.se;  details  should  he  left  to  su|M*rintendent.s;  .s^'IumiI  huildings 
and  0(|uipment,  which  means  a  choi(x>  of  ex|>on.sive  buildings  so  dear 
to  the  |Hilitician  and  his  ct)ntra«'lor  friends  or  the  relatively  cheap 
e<|uipment  in  a  plain  huilding.  which  «»f  course  woidil  never  tit)  in 
IMilitics;  ventilation.  a.s  you  cannot  Ik*  a  good  citizen  if  brought  up 
on  had  air;  industrial  training';  leaching  of  ^mmI  Knplish;  fitting 
pupils  for  their  life;  training  for  proctical  w«»rk;  incrr-asing  interest 
in  farm  life;  training  interest,  initiative  and  ambition;  training  in 
thon)Ughnes,s.  The  sel«*clion  is  of  cours4'  inadet|uate  as  outlining 
the  subject,  but  shows  what  feature**,  hanlly  sus|M"<'te«l  by  the  out- 
sitler.  can  \rc  consitleretl  in  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  citiren.nhip. 

The  writer  recalls  one  discu.s,sion.  nianv  vears  l>efore  these  mono- 
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graphs  were  written,  or  prohuMy  even  thoiiulit  i>f.  It  arose  over  an 
outsider's  expressed  wish  that  s*)nu'thinK  of  the  methods  of  the  old- 
time  district  scliool-teacher  eoidd  l)e  injeefcil  inlci  the  modern  system 
of  eihicatinii.  'i'hese  i»M-tiin('rs  may  h.i\<'  liad  thrir  fault--,  Imt  they 
eertaiidy  »hd  a  ^'reat  work  well. 

They  inoldetl  the  characters  of  those  who  lia\t'  coiit  riltutcij  to 
make  America  ^reat.  even  if  some  of  their  purely  literary  work  was 
crutle.  Mahoney  i)ointed  out  at  the  time  the  |)ra<ticul  dilliculties, 
thou^'h  as  near  as  can  he  reealle<l  he  admitte«l  that  there  was  some- 
thing' alM)ut  the  old-district  school-teacher  that  has  ^'one.  hut  was 
well  worth  saving.  On  reading  his  review  of  the  results  of  advancing 
teachers  with  their  classes,  there  seemed  to  he  an  echo  of  that  old 
discussion;  for  the  district  teacher  never  taught  in  any  way  hut 
advancing  with  her  classes.  Whether  it  is  such  an  echo  or  not, 
Mahoney 's  aim  is  quite  clear  throughout — that  the  teacher  should 
have  the  facts,  and  he  gave  the  best  that  was  in  him  to  advance  his 
noble  vocation. 

James  W.  McCoy. 


CONNIUTION    WITH    S<M  IKTIKM 

Thr  follow  iiij»  |iii|NT^  will  jjivr  mhuc  iijra  of  JnrijfH  Malumry's 
Activity  oiittiijr  of  hit  rt*f;iilar  work. 

M.  P.  Sh«wkry 

State  Su|imiitriiilriit 

M«tp  of  Wr^t  \  iricinia 

[)iu>Airrwc.vT  or  Fmrk  S4-iiix»ui 

('h«rl<ntiiwn 

S<|.l«-mlHT  -ii,  1915. 

Du     .1  WIK^    M  MIkNKY, 

Sjlltil   liostoM.   Mats. 
My  dear  DitcUir  Malumcy: 

I  mn>;ratiilHtp  you  on  the  »*x»t'llfiit  paiM-r  \vlii<-li  you  |>r<*M«nt<*«i  at 

tltc  niretin^  of  tlir  Drpjirtiunil  of  SuiMTititiMKlouce  at  Snn  Francisco. 

You  Imvr  »|onr  a  tiiu*  piro*  of  work  atui  wliru  your  n"iM>rl  is  puMishcd 

it  will  Ik*  of  vrry  ili>f  irict  valu«'  to  tlir  «*tlu<-atioii:il  fon-cs  of  tin*  <"ouhtry. 

Thanking'  you  for  flu*  sorvio*  nMuU'nMJ.  I  am 

N'rry  truly  your>.. 

M     IV  Sm  wvkf.y. 

r\i{i\i-    \--(><  i\iin\  oi    iiii,  -oi  III  H()-r()\   iih.ii 

-(  ilool. 

(Extrart*  fn»m  a  I>m'»I  Paprr  I 
()lMH)liTlMTIK-.    H)H    ^'(»r\i.    Ml\ 

Businf99  Men    Talk  to  Parents — Chanre.i  Better  Soxc  than    Thirty  or 

Forty  Years  A(jo 

Out"  of  tlu-  Mio>t  Mil«'r('>tMit;  aiul  irtstnirtivr  tu<M*tin^s  p\rr  lirM  hy 
the  Pamil.H*  .\H.s4M>iation  of  tin*  S»utli  liostoii  Hi^rh  Srh«M»l  was  that 
of  last  rvrtiiuc.  in  tlu*  liiu'li  s«-|hm»I  jusMMuMy  liall.  wIhmi  tlini*  mm. 
parh  pr»»nuin*Mt  in  tlitTi-n'ut  (ifMs  of  l»u«.iurss  ami  «*oinnuT<-iaI  life. 
a«i«lnvvsotl  a  Iar»j<*  ^'athrriiur  of  the  m«Mnl>ors  on  the  suhjWt  of 
"  \  (Mati«uis." 

It  wa.s  thr  iih'a  of  .)a^lr^  Malioiu-y  «»f  llir  fanijlv  .n.I  .  Iiairiuau  of 
the  feature  roniniitte**  of  the  I'arent.s'  .VsHociatioi 

Ilrailniastrr  A.  I).  Small.  prr<.i«|rnt  of  the  a.ss«M-iat  xui  pr»'si«|c«j.  and 
the  sjHMkers  were  Thoma-H  H.  Fitzpatrirk  of  Bn»wn  Durrell  Co.; 
Henr>-  .1.  Ii«)wen.  a  leading  real  estate  man  «»f  Snith  Iloston.  and 
Ma«iri(v  M.  Oslmrne  of  the  Walworth  Manufarturinj;  Company. 
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111!  II  Sriiooi.  I'auknts'  AssfM  lATiox 

1  hi-  l';ir»'iil>"  Association  of  llic  local  liij^li  s<'liool  iiaij  a  special 
iiut'lin^'  Tliursjlay  iii^'ht  in  tli«-  asscnil)ly  liall  of  the  iii^'h  school 
l»iiil<liiiir.  aiKJ  a  <-oniniiltc<'  under  tlie  direction  of  the  master,  James 
Mahoney,  arran-jt-d  ;i  deli^ditfiil  pro^'ram  to  follow  tli«'  Itiisiiiess 
imvtin^'. 

Mr.  I-.  1).  (lililts  of  the  Kdisoii  K  ice  trie  llhiininat  in^'  ( 'ompaiiy  j^ave 
an  address  on  "  Kfliciency  in  School  ^^'ork."  and  Mrs.  II.  M.  (iarner, 
l)U>cr  for  Henry  Siege!  Company,  spoke  on  "How  May  (iirls  Succeed 
in  Husine.ss." 

The  >ec(»nd  regular  nicctini:  of  the  Sonfh  lioslon  HiL-'h  School 
Parents'  A.ssoeiation  proxcd  \-er\-  inslriicli\('  for  the  nxMnhcrs  j)resent. 

Mr.  Mahoney.  one  of  the  leaching'  stall",  who  is  much  interested  in 
tlie  parents'  lea^Mie  movement,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Home  and 
School  Association,  told  of  the  ^'reat  gooil  lo  lie  dcri\cii  from  the 
frctjucnt  meetin<^s  of  parents  and  teachers,  that  the  l»ond  of  under- 
standing; mij^dit  he  strenj,'thened. 

Mr.  Mahoney  made  a  strong  point  of  the  necessity  of  sympathy 
between  pupil  and  teacher,  and  to  create  that  .sympathy  it  was 
neces.sary  to  know  in  a  measure  the  environment,  and  in  tiiat  study 
of  environment  the  home  conditions  were  an  iniixirlant  factor. 

lie  spoke  also  of  the  need  of  home  study  and  encouragement,  and 
of  developing  the  .special  gifts  in  a  puj)!!  which  would  hecome  ai)i)arent 
to  the  teacher  l)y  daily  contact  with  the  well-meaning  |)U|)iI. 

Saturday,  .\pril  '2.S,  1!)10. 

James  Mahoney,  instructor  of  English,  gave  interesting  statistics, 
scanne<l  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  comi)aring 
percentages  throughout  tlu'  country  of  the  numerous  high  .schools, 
the  showing  of  the  South  Hoston  High  School  in  its  individual  per- 
centage being  very  satisfact<»ry. 

There  could  be  no  argument  against  the  study  of  English,  its 
necessity  being  quite  universal,  and  the  instructor  clearly  outlined 
tliat  it  was  tlie  small,  every-day  errors  which  |)rove  the  greatest 
I)roblems  to  the  teacher,  the  habits  formed  in  speech,  which  were  so 
firmly  planted  that  it  was  necessarj'  to  get  beyond  the  root  of  the 
ha))it  in  order  to  oust  it  from  its  iiermanency. 

Mr.  Mahoney  deplored  the  fact  that  while  the  high  schools  of  the 
United  States  registered  in  the  entering  class  over  75  per  cent,  there 
was  l)ut  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  who  completed  the  course;  while  a 
significant  compari.sou  of  the  figures  showed  that  three-fourths  f)f  the 
high  schools  in  the  I'nited  States  were  maintained  and  attended  in 
the  commonlv  called  Xorfhern  States. 
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\  ITM.    lNTk:«»>T    TO   SuiTll    lionTON    I'aUKNTJ* 

A  H|M*«uil  «-oiiiMiitt(*<-  iif  llii'  I*umilH*  A<«<MM-iutioii  nf  thr  Soutli  iioston 
l!i^(li  S«li«M»l,  rniisi'.tiii^'  «if  Mr.  Jii<M*|ili  \V.  Wliull.  Mr.  Jamr^  I*.  Ilolluiid 
ami  Mr  Juiiifs  Mahntiry,  lin.H  lM*rii  (loiti^  Mplmditl  work  uluii|;  voc»> 
tioiiul  liiii'H  (iuriti^'  tlir  scliiMtl  yrar  m«i\v  ilruwin^'  to  ii  cIomv  It  \ins 
iritlucf«|  tin*  uiHiK-iatioii  to  hold  cviMiiii^  iiui-tin^t  to  <u*«-urf  tin*  prrM*iicf 
of  tin-  fathrrs,  us  \sv\\  at  tlu-  tiiothrr?t.  and  it  lius  fiiriiithc-d  for  the 
parffit.s  a  most  iutrrfstin^j  M-rifs  of  pro^'niiUH.  in  whi«h  ad<lr«*>»s4*H  on 
"  rraininjj  for  Sijc«i'sh  in  HiisinrsH"  ha\«*  Ikhmi  tin-  Iradiii^'  fraturr. 
Many  of  tin-  ino.Ht  proiiiiiitMit  husiiirHs  iiirii  of  South  lioftton  and 
HonIoii  havr  ad<lri'SM'd  thrs«*  hi^jh  srlnnil  im'«*tinus. 

linludrd  in  thr  list  of  s|M'ak«'rs  arr  thr  narnrs  of  Mr.  (M^fir^**  F. 
I^iwlry  of  (iro.  Lawlry  and  Son.  Mr.  .laiiir^  .1  Murphy  of  Miiri)hy 
llroH.,  Mr.  Ilohrrt  Hishop  of  thr  Bishop  Mf^;.  ( "o.,  Mr.  ( irurhy  of  thr 
(iriH'hy  Faiancr  NN  orks.  Mr.  ( iil>l»s  of  thr  Kdison  KIrrtrir  llhiininatin^ 
Co..  Mr.  T.  H  I'll /.pat  rick  of  Brown  |)urn*ll  Co..  Mr.  Francis  B. 
S«»ars  of  thr  Shauiniit  National  Bank,  and  Mr.  NN'illi.mi  K.  I'arkrr, 
trru.Hjirfr  of  I.ihrary  Burrau. 

This  H|M*<ial  <-otinnittrr  now  |>ro|>os(>s  to  i.iHiie  a  rimilar  to  hu.HincHS 
inrn  fjriH'rally.  asking'  thrin  to  hrip  grl  positions  for  tlir  hoys  nn<l 
girls  who  ^raihiatr  from  our  lii^di  scIumiI. 

\\v  .siiirtTrly  trust  that  thr  alnjvr  nuMitioncil  c-omiiiitto<*  will  con- 
timn*  its  ^;«mm|  work  <luriii^'  thr  m-xt  school  yrar. 

.\  circular  Irttrr  prrparrd  l»y  thr  s|MH-ial  committ<'r  to  Im-  .M-nt  to 
husinrss  mrn  ^'rnrrally: 

Sol  Til   Boston,  .\pril  UK  llHl. 

M 

\Nr.   thr  undcrxlu'Iird.   rrj»rrs4Mlf  llii;   llir    1  radr   .\ss«Mi!il  Ion   of  .'N)Uth 

Boston,  and  thr  I'arrnts*  .\sso<-iation  of  thr  South  Boston  Ili^'h  S-IuhiI, 
believe  that  your  favornhir  ron.si<|rrntion  and  kiml  reply  to  the  follow- 
in^'  will  result  in  thr  mutual  advantai^r  of  all  cornvrnrd. 

Iliis'h  scluMtl  records  show  that  many  Imivs  and  ^irls  Iravr  .s4-h(M>l 
each  year  l><*f«in'  the  spring  term  ends  in  June,  fearing  that  if  they 
wait  till  sch«M»l  closi's.  thry  may  not  secure  |>ositions.  as  so  many 
pupils  will  at  that  timr  Im*  trying  to  ohtain  work  for  thr  summer. 

\Vr.  while  wi.shing  in  no  way  to  interfen*  in  the  se<'uring  of  jMisitions 
hy  any  l)ovs  or  girls  at  any  timr.  f<>el  that  if  you  will  ntlvisr  such 
applicant.s  to  continue  until  thr  trrm  rnds.  asstiring  thrm  that  w  hat- 
evrr  (>o.sitions  you  may  have  will  not  l>e  oi>en  to  pupils  until  .luly. 
such  pupils  will  continue  at  school  till  the  close  of  the  term,  and  will 
hr  more  likrly  to  return  to  school  thr  following  autumn.  For.  if  they 
leave  school  in  .\pril  or  May.  as  many  now  do,  the   chances  arc  on 
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accouiif  (if  tin-  loii^'  l»rc;ik  in  scIkkiI  work  lli:it  tln-y  will  not  return  to 
.school  a^aiii. 

W«'  iirr  cspfcially  anxious  to  sorurc  for  our  ^'ra<luatr>^,  |)ositioiis, 
uliicli  in  tlu"  o|iiMioii  of  llicir  tcadirrs  ami  pan'iifs,  flicy  an'  Ix'st  titled 
for.  We  Ix'lievc  that  voeatiotial  training'  in  the  schools  will  result  in 
hrin^'in^  out  the  special  talents  of  each  |)Upil.  will  make  pupils  nu)re 
valuahlc  to  their  eniplovfTs.  and  will  cause  parents  to  allow  their 
i-hiidren  to  lake  the  full  hi^'h  school  <"ourse.  Wo  trust  that  you  will 
he  suilicicntly  interested  in  this  to  favor  us  with  sugj^estions  as  to 
what  special  training  you  consider  that  your  employees  ought  to  have, 
and  also  as  to  any  other  matters  in  this  connection  which  may  occur 
to  you. 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  .sending  to  you.  about  the  first  of  June, 
a  recjuest  in  regard  to  what  positions  you  may  have  open  in  the  near 
future,  which  high  school  graduates  might  be  able  to  fill.  It  may  well 
be  that  you  could  now  give  us  such  information;  it  may  al.so  be 
that  you  would  welcome  interviews  with  a  few  of  our  students  who  will 
graduate  in  June. 

We  shall  be  most  grateful  for  whatever  advice  or  information  you 
may  give  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 
J,\mf:s  J.  MiRPUY, 

President,  South  Boston  Trade  Association, 
Jo.sEPH  W.  F.  Whall, 

Chairman,  Special  Committee  of  Parents' 
Association  of  South  Boston  High  School, 
Geo.  Lawley, 
James  P.  Holland, 
Jame.s  Mauoney. 


A  sample  of  the  program  regularly  furnished: 

You  are  very  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  exercises  of  tlic  Parent's  Association 
of  the  South  Hos'on  High  School  next  Thursday  Kvening,  .April  20,  at  7. .SO  p.m., 
in  the  .Assemhly  Hall  of  the  High  School. 

Program 

1.  Song,  "Der  Lindenhaum,"  Fran2  Schubrrt 

German    Glee    Cluh,    conductefl    by    Miss    Bertha    Vogel 

2.  .\ddress,  "Preparedness  for  Business" 

Mr.  William  E.  Parker,  Treasurer  of  Lilirary  Bureau 

3.  Piano  Duet.  Overture,  "Poet  and  Pca.sant"  Balje 

.Miss  Mary  C.  and  Miss  Margaret  .\.  Kent 

4.  Address,  "What  Leads  to  Success  in  Manufacturing.'" 

Mr.  Robert  Bishop  of  the  Bishop  Manufacturing  Co. 

5.  Soprano  Solo,  Selected 

Miss  .Mice  M.  Hagerty;   Mi.sa  Mary  C.  Kent,  Accompanist 
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(J     V.l.lfrM,  "MJemrnU  of  Siu-ci-*»  in  lUnkioK" 

Mr    Frsm  n  H   Sran,  \»»t  I'rrMjml  <>f  thr 
Shawiuut  N«ttuQ«]  lUiik 
7    "Die  Wwht  ■in   Ufwiu."  AaW  M'i/AW«i 

<;mn»n  (.l«-r  «   I  :  •  llrrth»  \  ogrl 

P.  8.      A  UfiC^  atlrn.laniT  ii  '"1. 

Jamr«i  Mulumry  n-''   •■"^^    ...  nr.-,|  tl,.-  ^jM-ukfrn  Inil  prtjvitlfd  ihc 
FiitiTtuiniiu'iit  hI>4i. 


SOI  in  iMxroN    rinDK  ass(h  i  \  ri(>\ 

Thf  Tnuii*  A-HMK-iutinii  nf  Nnilii  IU»."«tun  lislciu'*!  iii  lU-tlirsta  Mull 
hiiililiii);.  South  Boston,  at  oiu*  t>f  its  most  iiitrrt'stin^'  uii«l  cntliusi- 
u-stir  incctin^M  of  tin*  vfiir  to  u  most  instnictive  uddn^sH  hy  James 
Muluiiirv.   nm.strr  of  tlir  ItH-iil  lii^li  scIkm)!. 

Mr.  Mahorifv.  who  has  miulf  a  .study  of  this  suhjrct  f(ir  the  |»a.st 
ciKhtiMMi  yrars  and  is  onr  <»f  thf  most  em'rm'tic  Jif  lio.Htoii's  in.stnicton 
wa.s  hstc*ii(*<l  to  attriitivriy.      He  .said  in  part : 

"\<M>ational  tniinin^  is  eiiucatin^  a  student  alou^'  the  line.s  which 
will  .s<*rve  him  ImvsI  in  his  hfe  w«»rk.  \'«K-atioiud  direetion  con.si.st* 
first  in  endeavorinj;  to  aM-ertain  whjit  work  he  will  Ik-  Im'sI  al>le  t<i  <l(i 
and  setondly.  ^uidin^  him  into  that  calling.  AlM)ut  1K.(MH).(K)() 
«-hil«ln'n  erowd  our  puhlie  .s(*hcM)lH,  and  in  all  the.s<«  million.H  no  two 
ehildren  are  alikt"  and  the  circumstunetvs  and  [MKssihilities  of  no  two 
are  the  sanu*. 

"How  shall  we  undertiike  to  a.seertain  what  their  talents  an*  and 
what  their  aptitudes  nuiy  l>e  fur  the  ditferent  possiMr  callings  t«j 
whieh  in  life  they  mi^ht  ^o? 

"To  attain  v<x-otioiud  direeti<>n  jK'rfeetly  is  l>ey«)nd  human  jM»wer 
hut  that  is  no  rea.son  why  we  shouhl  n«)l  .strive  toward  an  ideal. 
MtKsl  parrnt.s  ttniay  m-cux  t<»  think  they  are  incapable  of  >:uiiling  thi-ir 
chihlrcn  to  a  wi.sc  ehoic-e  an<i  they  in.stinetively  tru.st  in  the  srhooKs  to 
jwdeet  the  studies  for  their  trainitij;.  The  seluxils  are  l>epnning  to 
douht  their  wi.silom  and  l(H>k  to  the  pannit.s  for  ^'uidancv. 

"One  ex|>ctlicnt  timl  is  l>einjj  used  i.s  the  .so-ealle<l  vjK^ational  «  ard 
whi<*h  sh«)uld  re<f)rd  all  |>ertinent  facts  rennrdinp  the  chiM  on  his 
first  entr\-  int<i  .m^IumiI  and  accompany  him  from  ^rade  to  ^nide  with 
tcacliers*  notes  of  his  jiropress  and  efliciencj*  and  finally,  when  he 
leaves  the  system.  stan«ls  as  a  stinunary  of  his  s«hool  e\|M'rience.  to 
gxiidc  him  and  parents  t«>  ••  ul>..«  ihoicv  and  aUo  ;•>.  ^n  in.iix  for  those 
who  would  em]>loy  him. 

"The  vo<-.itictnal  cani  will.  ind«"ed.  mark  tenden*  ie>  and  pf»ssil)ly 
|)ermanent  trait.s  in  character  an«l  in  min<l.  H  may  indicate  natural 
bias  toward  certain  work  or  line  of  activity  and  an  aversion  to  others. 

"The  Trade  .Vssociation.  as  an  orpanized  Ixxly.  could  be  of  verj- 
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great  service  in  encoiiruj^ing  pupils  lo  stay  in  sdiool  iiiifil  tlH\v  nre 
old  euou^'h  and  suflicieiitly  well  trained. 

"  (  ttuld  not  the  association  lirlj)  still  fiirt  licr,  while  iisinj^  t  h«'  knowl- 
edp'  of  the  needs  and  ltusin<'ss  pt>ssil)ilitics  of  this  district  to  encour- 
age the  estahlishnient  here  of  such  lines  of  husiiK'ss  activity  as  could 
develoj)  to  ad  van  tap'  and  at  t  lie  same  time  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
such  allied  vocational  an<l  continuation  schools  as  would  train  hi;iher 
grades  (»f  artisans  and  industrial  Icaijers? 

"'I'he  greatest  educat  lonal  need  of  t  he  day  is  to  find  suitaM*-  oecupa- 
tion  and  training  for  the  mass  of  our  puhlic  school  children  hetween 
the  ages  oi  fourteen  and  twenty  years  when  they  iiave  left  school  and 
are  wandering  aimlessly  into  over-crowded  callings.  I  am  convinced 
that,  for  most  young  people.  th<'  future  will  hrighlcn  an<l  their  moral 
earnestness  and  their  attention  to  their  studies  will  increase  when 
they  U'arn  that  every  hour  of  the  s(ho(»l  days  helj)s  or  hinders  their 
future  prosjx'cts." 

***** 

"What  can  business  men  of  South  Boston  do?  The  races  chiefly 
represented  in  South  Boston  are  those  that  have  been  foremost  in 
developing  modern  civilization  in  Europe  and  America,  viz.:  British 
(including  the  Irish,  Scotch  and  English),  and  the  Teutonic  stock 
represented  especially  by  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  and  add 
to  these  the  Slavic  and  Latin  elements. 

This  nuist  be  borne  in  mind,  for  if  odium  has  been  c-ast  on  this 
district  it  is  due  to  accidental  causes.  In  point  of  race,  language, 
in  family  integrity,  in  capacity  for  sacrifice  for  ofT.spring,  in  all  the 
elements  that  go  to  i)roduce  a  higher  order  of  things.  South  Boston 
furnishes  a  most  promising  field. 

"The  training  and  welfare  of  the  children  in  the  near  future  will 
mean  the  welfare  of  South  Boston  with  all  its  business  and  social 
interests. 

"  Biisiness  men  can  give  advice  and  encouragement  that  will  prove 
invaluable  to  parents,  students,  and  pupils.  Such  advice  will  be 
welcomed,  especially  from  those  whom  the  pupils  and  parents  regard 
as  neighbors  and  friends  and  as  having  their  welfare  at  heart." 

Training  for  Rkal  Work 

South  Boston  Wants  It  in  the  Schools 

At  a  well  attended  meeting  of  the  Trade  As.sociation  of  South 
Boston,  held  last  evening  in  Bernice  Hall,  Broadway,  South  Boston,  a 
unanimous  indorsement  and  plcflge  of  co-operation  was  given  to  the 
movement  to  advance  vocational  instruction  in  the  high  school  of 
South  Boston.  This  movement  was  started  by  the  Parents'  Associa- 
tion of  the  high  school  and  the  Trade  Association,  and  aims  at  helping 
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in  evrry  iM)ssil)le  way  tin-  Imys  uml  jjirit  of  IIm*  lii^.'ii  »  IhkiI  m  i  lnx.Miig 
thfir  futurr  (M-ru|>utiijn. 

'I'hr  rf|H»rt  of  h  sulM-oiiiiiiittr^  of  tin*  Tnul**  AAMM-iution  wa.s  iniulc 
by  Juiiirs  Malmnry.  iiitiHtrr  of  tin*  Kx-al  lii^jli  mIhmiI.  iitiii  rfrimrks  wrrr 
inudt'  l>y  Mr.  \N  liull  of  tin*  I'limitH*  An'MM-iation. 

For  the  Cmiimittti-  <iii  \  tM-atioiuil  Tniiiiiiif;  apiMiintrd  at  the 
prfvioiM  rnwtin^',  Mr.  Mahoiicy  n'|MirttM|  thiit  thr  <«iinmitti*«'  had 
iiirt  ami  «'otisi<i«'rt'<l  "what  ran  Im*  tlotic  in  {i  pnirtical  way  to  uilvanct* 
th«*  intrrt**its  of  th<*  coininiinity  in  tlu*  prt*paration  of  the  puiiiU  of 
the  .H<-h<M»Is  for  th«-ir  vocations  in  hf<-  that  rnjiy  Mt-rn  Iwst  siiili-d  f«»r 
thrin." 

Ilr  n*ad  a  Irtlrr  that  had  \h'vu  drawn  np  hy  the  <*orninittee  and  will 
Im-  .s«Mit  t«»  l)ii«.inesH  and  cotninrn-ial  Iiou.m's  throii^lmtit  South  Hostoii 
and  numy  lar^e  cstahliHlunrnts  of  the  city. 

This  letter  first  ex|)lains  the  ol»je<ts  of  thr  Trade  AsMM-iation 
repirdin^  vtx-atiomil  direction,  asking  the  co-o|»«Tation  of  all  husine.sH 
firms  in  nuikin^  n'cotnniendalions  in  writing  rej^ardin);  >Nhat  is  nee<*s- 
juiry  f«>r  thcpro|M*r  equipment  of  hoys  and  ^;irls  for  hnsincvs  life,  urpnjj 
that  siijjp'stiorjs  Iw  mad<*.  rej^ardin^  w  hat  has  m-ncrally  Im'<mi  oh.M-rveil 
n.s  the  failings  «»f  Iwiys  and  uirls  wln>  enter  such  employment,  wherehy 
the  seluMtIs  mav  In'tter  train  Ihcni  for  their  future  work. 


txiti  :    1.  ..  .    ..\Tii>s    t  '  »•" 

Rev.  W.  <•    WiaiJoH 
Ikjuton 

M't  Beacon  SrHKfrr. 
.Fune  iO,  IsO.'i. 
Mr.  .I.iiiHs  Miihoncy,  U.  .\..  M.  .\..  prominent  in  educational 
nmtters  in  Boston.  intereste<|  in  art  and  it.s  hi.story.  is  alnuit  to  |>a.ss  a 
yi'ar  for  study  in  KurojM*.  Ifany  of  my  I'niversity  and  anhae<»lo^'i«al 
friends  will  kindly  ^rrei't  him  as  a  brother  in  tin*  Arts.  I  shall  U* 
thankful,  and  tlu-y  will  find  him  a  srluihir,  a  ^'cntlenum.  and  a  ({(mmJ 
fellow 

Mr.  Mahi«i,<>  I- .1  iiicinl>cr  of  oiii   I  in » <  r>ity  (  luh. 

WiLUAM    COPLKY    \VlNHU>W. 
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Makyi.and  ('()i;.Ncn,  <»k  Tka<  ukiw  hk  Ksci.isii 

Willis  n.  Wil.-ox.  PnvHi.l.-nt 

Mikrylaiid  Stair  Norinal  S<"h()ol 
Arthur  F.  Siiutli,  N'iiv-l'rr.sidrnt 

I>)[iiic(inii));  lli^li  ScluMtl 
AiuIp'w  H.  Knij;,  S'<r»'tur>' 

Halliiiion*  City  CollrKO 
I>)iii.Ho  W.  Lintliiriiiii.  TrciLHurer 

Aniia|NiIis  lli>;li  St-li(M>l. 

^'|)|{K     Hi>\l)     \\1»    (ill'lIM.^    A\K.,    HaLTIMOUK.    Ml). 

Deccmhcr  'Hi,  1!>I4. 
Mu.  .^\^!^;.s  Maiiom:^  . 

("osinos  Club,  ^VilsllinJ^l()Il,  I).  C. 
J)t(ir  Sir: 

I  nn(lorst;iii(i  from  Dr.  Knih  of  the  City  College  that  yoii  would  he 
willing  to  jitteiKJ  our  coiilenMico  on  oral  composition  on  the  t-veiiing 
of  .lanuary  l.>,  and  give  a  fifteen-minute  talk.  We  are  planning  a 
kind  of  symposium  on  the  sul)je(t.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our 
tentati\"e  |)rogram. 

I  should  he  glad  to  have  you  begin  the  program  with  something  in 
the  nature  of  an  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  subject. 
If  you  can  be  with  us.  kindly  let  me  know  so  that  your  name  w  ill 
appear  on  our  printed  program. 

^'ou^s  truly, 

W.  II.  \Vii.(  ..X. 


[Extract  from  a  Worcester  Paper.l 

I'hof.  Jamks   Mahoxky  Sfe.vk.s  ox  Tbnnyson'.s  "Idylls  of  thk 

King  " 

Prof.  James  Mahoney,  Boston,  formerly  a  teacher  in  Worc-ester. 
addressed  the  Catholic  Woman's  Club,  last  night,  on  Tennyson's 
"Idylls  of  the  King."  The  literature  class,  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  Dr.  John  J.  ^IcCoy.  has  studied  the  poems.  There  was  a  large 
attendance. 

Prof.  Mahoney  said:  "I  shall  consider  that  I  am  simply  reciting 
in  Dr.  McCoy's  literature  class.  I  have  given  a  little  study  to  the 
Arthurian  cycle,  and  I  shall  raml)le  on,  hoi)ing  that  you  will  interrupt 
with  questions  if  you  desire. 

"As  a  boy  of  ten  or  eleven,  I  began  to  read  the  'Idylls'  and  I  fell 
in  love  with  them.  Their  meaning  gradually  began  to  work  through 
my  mind.  Certain  conclusions  I  drew.  Recently  I  was  gratified  to 
find,  looking  through  certain  books,  that  others  had  drawn  the  same 
conclusions. 

"One  thing  is  clear,  the  Arthurian  cvcle  is  Celtic  and  Catholic, 
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t!irrffi)rf  liuiimii.  TWm  old  cyi-lr  U  Celtic  to  the  core,  u  eftMrntially 
Catholit-.  uikI  is,  thrn-forr,  hrtmdiy  liiitnan  and  not  narrow. 

'"I'hfrr  in  u  tfiulrnrv  to  think  thai  no  hlrraturf,  unl«*.\<t  it  Im'  .\n|;lo- 
Sttxon,  in  Worth  nunh.  The  Knryrloi>rdiu  Hritanttica.  which  i»  not 
any  t«io  jjn'atly  in  favor  of  Critic  an<l  Catholic  thin^^r**.  makes  the 
ttatcinrnt  that  the  <-ycIe  hai  had  an  efTe<-t  M't-otui  to  almost  no  other 
literary  work. 

"Thomas  Mallory's  '  M«»rte  «r.\rthur.*  is  a  sourer  of  the  i  y«le. 
The  |MMMns  in  the  'Iilylls'  are  rennys4»n*s  ^jn-alest  {MMMns,  the  cy«*le 
his  ^(reatest  w«»rk. 

"Its  influeni-e  spn-ad  tlirnii^;li  l''ran«e  and  (uTrnany.  Millon 
him.s<*lf  planned  to  write  a  jMMMn  on  the  .Vrtluirian  cycle.  Tennyson 
drve|«i|M*d  thes4*  thou^ht.s  in  their  iniMlern  form.  The  [mm-ius  an* 
twelve,  as  you  know .     They  an:  miniatures  of  life. 

"The  first  tluiu^ht  of  Tennyson  is  to  prt'M-nt  hunuin  life  a,H  it  in, 
n*al  lift',  it.s  concrete  facts. 

"  ll<'yontl  that,  there  is  an  iriterpretation  that  is,  in  the  main. 
Catluilic,  and  lH*vond  that  a  .svmlM>li.sni." 


[Kxtnu-t  fnini  «  Wortvutcr  I)«iJy  P«[«rr  ! 
PhoKKhhoU    M\M<>Sf.^     Sl'K\Ks 

Boston  Tfachrr  (iirr.n  Address  lirforr  (athnlic  Wnmari'a  (tub 

\  larp'  audience  ^nt-ted  I'rof.  James  M:ilioney.  sufHTvisor  of 
Kn^'lish  ill  the  South  IJostoii  IIIk'Ii  S<Ihm)1.  last  ni>;ht.  in  Acacicrny 
Hall  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Acji<leniy.  when  ho  jjave  a  le<-turc  on  "The 
Inlluciice  of  the  ('atholic  Cjuircli  on  Kii^lish  Literature."  hefore  the 
meinl)er.s  of  the  Calholi<-  \V«)maii"s  (Jul). 

Prof.  Mahoncy  i.n  con.siderr<l  om*  of  the  foremost  cla.ssical  ."M^holars 
and  hij;h  school  tea<'hers,  and  was  f<»rmerly  a  tca<licr  in  our  il.'issical 
hi^jh  s«lu)ol.  where  he  taught  from  ]SHi    ISST. 

After  leaving  WonTster  I'rof.  Mahoncy  took  a  year's  ((nirM'  in 
f>eda^oj:A-  in  Johns  Hopkins  Iniversity.  and  for  t\M'nty-t\\o  yj-ars 
tauk'lit  the  vari«>us  liranch«'s  in  tin*  Kn^lish  Hi^h  S<h«K»l  t)f  lioston. 

H'-  IS  viTM'd  in  many  lanpia^es.  He  paxscd  one  year  in  the  I'ni- 
vcrxity  of  Berlin,  and  two  years  apo  pa-vs***!  the  har  examination  of 
Mavsjuliuvt  ts. 

Prof.  Mahoney  nTeived  a  warm  wel<M)me  to  Worcester  \iisi  nifjht 
and  there  wen*  many  in  the  audience  who  reineinl»en'd  him  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Worcester  Ili^h  Sch«M)l.  He  wa.s  introduced  l»y  Mrw 
I>r.  Joim  J.  MrCiiy.  finmdcr  of  the  <  luh. 

I*r«if.  Mahoney  demonsf rater!  that  the  Catholic  Church  hn.s  had  an 
innuenci"  u|M)n  Knplish  literature  fn»m  the  earliest  apes  and.  to  illus- 
trate this  fart,  read  passages  from  some  of  the  works  of  the  writers. 

15 
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lie  said  tliaf  tin-  first  works  of  prose  or  poctr>-  were  written  hy  clergy, 
as  ill  tlios*'  (lays  tlu-y  wrre  tlio  only  nieii  of  letters. 

He  saitl  that  the  seven  deatlly  sins  played  a  proiuiiienf  |)arf  in  the 
eurly  literatnre  and  lliat  the  doctrines  of  the  ("athohc  (hnrch  were 
touched  upon  in  all  the  ^'reat  works  in  all  a^'es.  He  followed  down 
the  line  of  writers  of  prose  and  poetry  to  the  present  day.  analyzinj^ 
their  works  to  prove  that  they  owed  a  dcl)l  of  ^'ralilndc  to  the  ( 'atholic 
Cluirch. 


(Extract  from  Thf  Charlntnrrn  Enterpriar.] 

Dehatkus  Kim-  Dkatii   I'knalty 

Capital  Punishment  ShotiUl  Be  Abolished,  so  Find  Judges  at 
Debate  at  Charlestorrn  Catholic  Union 

With  the  lion.  Joseph  II.  O'Xeil.  chairman,  James  J.  Storrow  of 
the  Boston  School  Hoard,  anil  Trof.  James  Mahoncy  a.s  judj^cs,  the 
pros  and  cons  of  capital  punishment  were  debated  last  evening  at 
the  Charlestown  Catholic  Literary  Union  hy  four  young  members 
before  a  large  audience. 

The  decision  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  negative. 

[Extract  from  the  South  Boston  Gazette,  March  £9,  1909.) 

The  pupils  of  the  English  clas.scs  of  Mr.  James  Mahoncy.  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  English  department  of  the  local  high  school,  have  had 
several  interesting  debates  this  year.  These  debates  are  very 
interesting  and  are  valuable  to  the  students.  Mr.  Mahoncy  inaugu- 
rated them  into  the  local  high  school  and  they  have  proven  very 
successful. 

October  22.  1 !)!(). 
On  Friday  of  this  week,  during  the  home  room  hour  in  the  local 
high  school,  as  many  classes  of  the  school  as  could  be  assembled  were 
called  to  the  Assembly  Hall.  The  other  classes  held  commemoration 
exercises  in  their  own  rooms.  In  the  hall  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Mead  and 
Mr.  James  Mahoncy.  head  of  the  English  department,  spoke  fittingly 
of  Mrs.  Howe's  life  and  character. 

Parents'  Association  of  Lawrence  School 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Parents'  Association  of  the  Lawrence 
school,  held  last  Monday  evening,  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Keenan,  president, 
presiding,  there  was  a  splendid  and  instructive  address  by  James 
Mahoncy  of  the  local  high  school.  His  subject  was  "\'ocational 
Training  and  Vocational  Direction." 
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ll»Oh. 
[K(Uiu-{«  fruui  ■  UirmJ  I'aprf  | 

At  tiik  S<jiTii  IloHTON   IIk.ii 
Four-Act  Play,  "  The  Spy  nf  Ditrchestrr  lirights,"  liirrn  by  (loss 

Fur  the  firnt  tiiiic  iti  the  lustory  of  the  Soutii  H«i<it«>ii  Ili^h  S-IumiI  a 
th(*tttri<'ul  |M"rf<)niuiin-«'  t«M»k  pluct'  in  tin*  ^riuliiutioti  rxrn-iwji  In>»t 
nijjhl.  A  finir  a«t  play,  rutitir*!  "Thr  Spy  «»f  Donhrntrr  H«Mght.<»." 
wuH  siil>«ititutr«i  for  tlir  <*u.Hlonmry  vuIiMlictory,  Milutat«>r>',  <-Iii»«i 
pritph«M-y  utiti  oratioti. 

I'Ih-  priHlintion  was  written  liy  mrmlKTN  of  tin-  <la>>«  of  I1M)K.  und 
thr  cliann'trrs  wrrt*  imixTHotialtMl  \ty  iiit*ii)lM*rs  of  thr  ^nitiuutinf;  cIu.hh. 

During  thr  |MTformaiur.  "Dorrhrstrr  Hri^'hts."  a  soti^;  writtru  for 
the  «KH-u.Hion  hy  Jaiiu-s  Mahoiiry.  wa.s  Minfs'  hy  Mi.>H  Mary  L.  Kryn. 

The  .H<fnr  t»f  thr  phiy  wa.s  hii<l  on  Dorrhrstrr  Ilri^'ht.s  during'  the 
trying  titnrs  of  Marrh.  177().  It  is  l»as<Ml  «in  thr  captiirr  of  Dorrhrstrr 
llri^hts  anti  thr  i'va«-iiatit)n  of  Hostt>n  l>y  thr  Hritish.  Thr  rharurtrrs 
arr  all  hi.stori«*al.  Thr  play  was  presented  with  historical  otistumes 
and  s<vnrry  all  roujplrtr. 

Thr  |)rrparations  for  thr  play  int-ant  a  ^jrrat  «lral  of  hard  work. 
Mr.  Mahonry  >jnve  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  the  work. 

Thr  historic  play  which  was  prrsmtrd  at  thr  Kxal  hi^h  stlitwil 
We<lne.s<lny  proved  to  l»r  very  sucx-cs^sfuj.  The  partiripant.s  were 
warmly  a|)j>laudrd  for  thr  inannrr  in  whirh  thry  rarrir«|  off  thrir 
part.s.  Thr  success  of  thr  play,  howrvrr.  wa.s  dur  to  thr  efforts  and 
a-s,Histanr<«  of  thr  trarhrr  who  direrte<l  the  |)erformance.  Mr.  James 
Malionry.  hrad  of  thr  Kn^'lisli  drparttnrnt  of  thr  hi^di  s<'h<MiI. 

Mr.  MahotH'v  sparrd  nrithrr  tinir  n«»r  inonry  in  making  the  play 
a  success.  Nearly  all  thr  rehearsals  were  held  outside  of  .school  hours. 
Thr  play  pre<«enlrd   was  "King  I.rar." 

With  an  audience  that  completely  fdlcil  cvcrj'  inch  of  space  in  the 
lo<"al  high  scIhmiI  hall,  a  program  of  unusual  excvllent'c  provide*!  an 
evening  of  unusual  happinrss  f«ir  many  hundrr«i  |H^iplr. 

rh«'  pnigram  oiH^ne*!  with  a  man'h.  followed  hy  a  chonis.  Then 
thrrr  were  original  theses,  discussion  and  class  song,  whir-h  wa,s  pre- 
parr«|  and  prrsentrd  undrr  thr  dinn-titm  of  Mr.  .lamrs  Mahonry.  hra«l 
of  the  Knglish  department. 

Mr.  James  Mahoney.  w  ho  has  had  charge  «»f  the  Knglish  department 
of  the  hM\il  hiuh  s«'h«>ol  for  several  years  past,  wdl  again  have  charge 
of  that,  the  most  im)>ortnnt  department  of  the  schcHil. 
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.Inly  10,  IDIO. 

I'kaCK    DllKAM     K    ('(iMINf;    TlCI   1, 

Ifdr   liiipidhi   Dfclimmj   Dcclurt's   Mead     School   I'tticr  Lciiijur  Ilenrn 

Prominent  Men 

Mi-^^  I  )iu-^t  oi.i,  Winn  in  Auitri'u  \rinN  Diuatk 

Tlif  Amcritaii  Siliool  I*ra<»'  Lramic  iiirl  m  .lafoli  Sleeper  llall, 
Hostoii  I'liivrrsity,  at  Hoylslon  and  lOxeler  Streets,  this  iiioriiiii^',  in 
c'oiinoetioii  witli  the  National  I'lluenl  ion  Assoeiaf  ion  convention. 
There  was  a  iar^e  atlenchmco. 

James  II.  \  an  Sickle,  snperinteiitieiil  of  the  schools  at  IJaltirnore 
and  president  of  the  leai^'iie,  made  the  oi)enin^'  address,  lldwin  I). 
Mead  of  Boston  followeij. 

.\  dehate  on  arbitration  hy  six  |)U|)ils  of  the  South  Hoslon  Ilit^h 
School  was  a  novel  feature  of  the  meeting. 

"Resolved,  That  All  International  Disputes  Should  Be  Settled  by 
Arhitration"  was  the  subject. 

James  Mahoney,  head  of  the  school's  English  department,  who  was 
in  charge,  explained  that  each  pupil  had  been  hami)ered  by  lack  of 
time  in  which  to  prepare  his  arguments.  The  debating,  in  si)ite  of 
this  handicap,  proved  praiseworthy.  Each  speaker  gave  arguments 
frequently  advanced  for  and  against  arbitration,  concluding  with  their 
own  answers  to  their  opponents. 

The  assembly  listened  attentively  to  the  six  i)upils,  ami  when  they 
concluded  many  words  of  praise  were  expressed  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  the  ilebate  was  carried  on. 

The  l)oard  of  judges  was  composed  of  President  Jordan  of  Iceland 
Stanford  University;  Rev.  Er.  Gasson,  President  of  Boston  College; 
Professor  Dutton  of  Columbia  University;  Mr.  Edwin  Ginn  and 
Mr.  Henry  V.Ciuininghamof  Boston.  Professor  Jordan  comi)limented 
the  debaters,  and  spoke  at  length  on  the  excellent  work  of  Miss  Dris- 
coll.  He  said  Miss  Bateman  deserved  special  mention  for  the  manner 
in  which  she  handled  the  subject. 

Elmer  E.  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  pre- 
sented the  beautifully  cut.  gold  medal  to  Mi.ss  DriscoU.  The  medal 
was  given  by  the  Colonial  Daughters,  approved  by  President  Taft. 

Mr.  Mahoney  was  much  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  debaters,  as 
all  did  exceptionally  well. 

72  G  St.,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

July  14,  1010. 

Mrs.  Andrews  has  asked  me  to  write  you  an  account  of  the  debate 

which  was  given  in  competition  for  the  Taft  Medal  for  excellence  in 

debate.     This  medal.  I  understand,  was  given  through  Mrs.  H.  Calvin 

Gage  as  President  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Daughters,  and  I  under- 
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stuinl  :il><)  tluit  thi'.  is  thr  firit  tiiiif  that  Mxicty  hu>  <ifT«Tr<l  a  iiumIuI  hi 
tint  way. 

Ju-jt  liffort*  thf  •  It»s«'  of  <M  iuM»l,  in  Junr,  Mrs.  Amlrrws  a.HkiMl  nic 
wlirtlirr  I  rami  to  liiakr  Ml^'^'rHtioHH  ill  rr^'anl  to  tlir  ronfrrrmv  of  the 
Amrrirali  S<Ii(m>I  rru«.-  I^'u^'lH*.  I  su^j;rstr«l  u  ilrliatr  l»y  m|ii>o1 
••hihlrt'ii.  Shr  aiiswrrt'*!  that  it  was  vrry  latr  in  the  M>a.Miii  to  under- 
take a  ilcltatf.  1  said  that  thin  was  (t-rtaitily  >4i.  hut  that  I  thouffht 
MiriH"  of  thr  pupils  ill  my  cliuix-H  at  tin-  Siiith  n«>stoii  llijjh  S-IhxjI 
would  Im*  ahU*  to  do  it.  S<>  hIu'  told  nu*  hy  all  niruiiN  to  p>  ah<-ad  and 
try  lU'tauM-  of  tin-  fjul  that  tlirn*  was  >o  littlr  timr  I  n-lir«l  ujhui 
mv  ow n  jiidi^Miriit  of  thr  studnits  in  s<'lr«-tin^'  tin*  <-oiitrstaiit.s,  in.strad 
of  having  a  preliminary  dehate  to  decide  the  matter.  I  M-Uxti'd 
Uul»y  W.  Hatriiian.  Ke^'iiia  I.  Drisroll.  Marie  Kami).  John  F.  (ttnley, 
lucoli  S.  London  and  Kdward  I..  Sullivan.  I  M-iertrd  thrv  .students 
Willi  soiin-  mi.s);ivin^,  for  the  yoiiii);  ladii's  had  worked  very  hard 
ilurin^'  the  s«-Ium»I  year,  and  the  Imjvs  have  to  s|M-nd  most  of  their  time 
rarninjj  their  living;.  Utiwfver,  the  youn^'  ladies  worked  faithfully 
for  the  two  wi-ekn  at  their  disposiil.  and  the  younjj  men  ha<l  to  make 
tln-ir  prepanititui  the  last  three  or  ft»ur  day.s  In-fore  the  «iel»ate.  I 
feared  that  some  «»f  the  pupils  would  hreak  down  lK-«-auM'  of  this 
addeil  work,  ami  the  ^reat  heat,  hut  lis  a  matter  <»f  fa«t  none  of  them 
MtMiied  to  suffer  esp<M-ially  on  this  aeeount. 

'I'he  .Vmeriean  IN-ace  S<M-iety  furnished  us  with  a  lar^'e  numlM>r  of 
pamphlets  on  the  suhjert  of  url)itmti<in.  and  the  officials  «»f  the  Boston 
I'uMii-  l.ihrary  deposited  with  me.  f«)r  the  use  of  the.M"  student.s,  a 
lar^'e  numlM-r  of  IwKiks  on  the  history  of  arhilraf ion.  ae<t»unts  of 
eonfen'Ui-es.  treaties  ami  work.s  on  international  law.  The  ilehatc 
was  held  on  the  morning:  of  Friday.  July  H.  in  Jaeoh  SI«M'|M'r  Hall. 
riie  pMun  w:is  filled,  there  Iwin^  preM-nt.  I  should  jud^;e.  alMHit  six 
hundred  jM-ople.  The  imi'tin^:  wa.s  oiK*nod  by  I'n-sidenl  \nn  Si<-klc 
nf  lialtimon*.  He  was  followed  hy  Mr.  Kdwin  I).  Mead,  who  sjxjke 
;if  some  length  on  the  ^jeneral  sul»je<-t  of  arhitratioii.  I*rofe.s.sor 
( 'laxton  of  Tenne.HMf  was  to  have  In^en  called  next.  hut.  a>  he  wa.s  not 
fireM-nt.  the  dehate  was  the  next  numl>er  on  the  projrram.  It  la.sted 
from  ten  minutes  past  ten  to  ten  minutes  past  eleven  o'chn-k.  each 
dehater  l^'inj;  alloweil  ten  minutes  in  which  to  present  the  afTirmalivc, 
the  nej»ative.  and  a  refutation  «»f  the  nepitive.  of  the  cjuestion: 
■■Res4)|ved.  That  .Ml  International  I>ispnt««s  Should  IW  St'ttled  hy 
.\rhifration." 

This  form  of  dehate  was  .-idopted.  first.  Imm  ;iiisc  tin-  student.s  would 
all  have  exactly  the  same  op|>ortunity.  and.  M*condly.  the  o<Ta,sion 
IxMiu;  a  IVarc  Confcrener  it  would  seem  somewhat  un^rraeious  to  have 
tw«i  teams,  one  defenflinjj  arhitniti«)n.  and  the  <»ther  «lefendinp  war. 
And.  thirdly.  I>ecause  each  of  the  debaters  is  a  sincere  advocate  of 
arbitration.     .\t  the  dose  of  the  dehate.  I*n>ident  Jonlan  c»f  lyeland 
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Stanford  University,  s|)euking  f<»r  flu-  oIIut  judges  (President  Gasson 
of  Boston  College.  IVofessor  Duttoti  of  ( "oliinihia.  Mr.  Hdwin  (Jinn 
of  liostoii,  and  Mr.  Henry  \  .  ('unningliani  of  Boston  >,  .said :  "The 
judges  agree,  first,  that  tliis  debute  has  been  very  e\ielleiit.  Sec- 
ondly, tliey  all  agree  that  Miss  Driscoll  de.serves  the  medal,  ami  also 
that  Miss  Bateinan  deserves  honorable  mention  for  her  especially 
tine  del)ate.  Then  Mr.  KImer  K.  Brown.  I'nited  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  presented  the  mcfial  to  Miss  Driscoll.  He  spoke 
of  the  great  beauty  of  the  medal,  and  the  high  honor  which  wa.s 
implied  in  its  gift  by  your  society.  an<l  bearing  the  name  of  the 
President  of  the  I'nited  States.  He  trusted  that  not  merely  the 
rare  excellence  of  the  metlal.  nor  the  honor  even,  would  constitute 
to  the  young  lady  the  highest  value  of  the  prize,  but  that  it  would 
be  to  her  an  ins{)iration  for  future  endeavor  in  so  good  a  cause. 

J.v.MK.s  Maikjxev. 


Boston  Homk  .\nd  School  Association 

Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw.  President  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

(liurles  F.  Dole,  Vice-President  Fannie  Fern  .Andrews,  Secretary 

405  M.^.RLBORO  St.,  Boston, 
January  0,  190f). 
Mr.  J.\mes  M.\noNEY, 

7^2  G  St.,  South  Boston. 
Ml/  dear  Mr.  Mahoney: 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Boston  Home  and  School  As.sociation, 
holding  its  meeting  yesterday,  wishes  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
interest  in  the  Committee  on  School  Decoration.  I  should  be  verj' 
glad,  indeed,  if  you  would  select  the  members  of  your  committee  as 
you  think  best,  and  when  you  have  done  so,  will  you  plea.se  forward 
the  list  to  me?  As  to  the  work  which  your  committee  will  undertake, 
I  am  sure  that  your  judgment  will  be  most  effective. 

Recalling  our  telephone  conversation,  I  remember  you  spoke  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Public  School  Art  League. 
Probably  you  will  talk  this  over  with  the  members  of  that  body, 
before  you  lay  out  work  for  the  Home  and  School  Committee.  At 
any  rate,  I  feel  sure  that  the  matter  rests  safely  in  your  hands. 

After  you  have  talked  this  matter  over  with  your  Executive  Com- 
mittee, perhaps  we  might  meet  and  consider  work  which   might   be 
done  in  connection  with  the  Home  and  School  Association. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Fannie  Fern  Andrews, 
Secretary,  Boston  Home  and  School  Association. 
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An   Al'I'MMlATlON   «»K  Jam»>   Mamonkt 

I  (Irriii  it  ti  tlUtinctivr  pri\  ilrgr  to  have  Ix^n  iui*oc-iiitc«i  with  James 
Muhoiirv  As  t-hairinan  t»f  thr  Cuiniiiittrr  on  Schcj<il  I)f<-oration 
of  tlif  lioHtoii  Iloinr  uii<i  S<-hiM>l  Awx-iatiun,  he  hrou^ht  to  that 
or^uni/utioii  a  rlrar  vi.iioii  of  it.t  fuiK'tiotiit  ua  a  rivir  factor,  aiiij 
thrt)U(;h  hit  dcvoteil  rtTortji  much  wait  done  toward  thr  rrahzation  of 
his  hi^'h  aim  to  stiiiiuhitr  iiitrrrst  in  artistic  and  si^tifirant  v  h<Mjl 
dt-i-oration.  His  splnulid  uhihty  for  ro-<»|M'rutiou,  not  only  with  thr 
otrux*rs  and  coniniitt(*t'.s  of  the  a.s.S4M-iation.  but  with  othrr  iiiMutMitial 
IxMlirs  having  simihir  aims,  rfiidfrrd  hitn  nn  invuhniM**  rm-nilHT  «if 
thr  a.ss4H-iution. 

His  roiut'ption  of  the  .s4M-iah/jition  of  the  M-hool  plant  and  the 
it|M*i-ifi(*  relation  of  tin*  hoin«*  to  tlx*  school  indiratod  a  hroad  nndcr- 
.standin);  of  imxlrrn  cdiK-ational  pliilo.so|tliy.  A  l»n>adtli  of  \ision. 
etunhined  with  an  intellrctnal  ^rasp  attained  only  throu^'h  hi^h  rank 
in  s«-holarly  achievements,  <-hara<"leri7.ed  his  teachinjj  and  his  many 
lalKirs  outside  the  s«-hiM)lr(M)ni.  It  was  a  loss  to  the  Boston  S<'hool 
system  when  Mr.  Mulioney  severed  his  connection. 

Fanmk  Fkrn  Anhkews. 
I'rf.fidrnt.  lioston  Home  and  SchtxA  Asjutciation. 
Wo  Mahlmoko  St  .   H<>-^r<i\ 
October  :'..  \'.Hi\. 

(Kxtnirt   from    Tkt   Hoiion   llomr  atui  Sekool  .NVir*   lyrtUr,   Vol.    I\',   No.    I.    liuttoo. 
Mma.,  November.   lOli  | 

WnAT    M A^    \\y.   DoNK  Toward  S(II(h)l   Dfx-oration   bv 

CO-OI'KRATION    OK    rA|{};NTs"    A?vsn(  lATION 

South  Hcwton  Hu;ic  S<  inH)L, 
November  "i,  1!>W. 

Mrs.  Irving  empiires  what  the  I'liblic  S«-h«M)l  Art  I^'apue  et»ul(i 
acc«>mplish  if  aided  by  the  c«)-o|MTatiiin  of  tlir  \arit>us  societies  of  the 
Horn*"  an<i  School  Avs<M-iation. 

My  |M'r*onal  o|>inion  is  that  it  coiilii  ac«-omplish  a  >jreaf  di'ul  more 
than  it  has  in  the  pa-st.  provide*!  tluil  the  a."i.si.stancc  is  jfiven  with 
patietuv.  |M*rsistenee  and  trtie  insi>;ht.  The  ta-sk  is  not  primarily 
exe«Mitive.  To  bring  repr«Mhi<"ti«>ns  of  the  gn^at  ma,ster]»ieres  of  art 
to  the  .H4'h«M)l  children.  |)articularly  to  thos<'  who  have  least  opfxirtu- 
nily  to  se<'  them,  is  the  first  object  of  the  .\rt  I/«*afnn'- 

This  TtHjnires  great  knowledge  of  art.  gcMni  ta.ste.  good  senjie.  a 
<"onsiderable  amount  of  fn«»ney.  and  some  manual  lal>or.  The  .\rl 
league  ha.s  l><*en  ft>rtunate  in  having  some  of  those  who  are  best 
<|ualified  in  matters  of  art  to  guide  its  work;  it  will  l>e  more  fortunate 
in  the  future  if  it  can  continue  to  receive  such  guidance.  The  various 
societies  i^ould.  I  think,  greatly  help  in  theso  ways: 
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( it  I  liy  iiM'aiis  of  Irrlurt-s  to  get  I  lir  parents,  toacliors  and  tlir  p'licral 
piil)Iic  tt)  a[)i)n'(iat(>  tlir  ohjccls  of  tin-  U-aj^iM-; 

(b)  To  fiirtlnT  IIk'  sariK-  ol>j(<  t  l>y  rrporls  to  tlir  press,  encouraging 
such  work, 

(c)  To  lielp  raise  a  ^'fiicral  fund  wliidi  wduld  put  llie  work  of  llie 
league  on  a  |)erinarient  basis; 

id)  IJy  explainirjji  to  |)ersons  eoiiternplating  the  doinj^  of  sueli  work, 
the  pecidiarly  diflieult  nature  of  the  task,  and  urj,'inj,'  the  ^'uidance  of 
an  organization  like  the  Art  I.eaj^ue  l)e  secured. 

'I'liis  would  help  to  safeguard  us  from  artistic  crudities;  would  make 
our  schoolrooms  more  attracfi\<'  places  for  the  children;  would 
stiiiudatc  the  iina^'iiiat ion.  and  lielp  to  produce  a  nobler  people. 

.Iamk.s  M.xmonkv. 

KDIC  ATIONAK    COIUSE— CATIIOI.IC    I.ITKRAHV    INTOX 
Ja.mks  Maiio.ney,  Director.         i;)0!)-l!)U 

"The  secret  of  .sueee.ss  i.s  constancy  to  purjKJse." 

— Dixrarli. 

The  Catholic  Literary  Union  School  was  first  started  in  the  fall  of 
190J)  with  two  instructors.  The  next  year  three  instructors  were 
necessary. 

At  the  clo.se  of  the  year  the  class  in  advanced  bookkec{)ing  requested 
and  obtained  an  additional  summer  course  in  their  s[)ecial  course. 

For  the  first  two  years  mend)ership  in  the  classes  was  restricted  to 
members  of  the  I'nion,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  the 
educational  committee  voted  to  throw  o|)en  the  clas.scs,  free  of  charge, 
to  all  yoimg  men  above  the  regular  .school  age,  irrespective  of  member- 
ship in  the  Union. 

The  third  year  showed  greater  progress  in  number  of  instructors,  in 
courses  offered,  in  number  of  students  attending  as  well  as  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  received  honors  in  their  work,  and  above  all  the  high 
standard  of  instruction  was  maintained. 

This  excellent  and  progressive  work  at  the  Catholic  Literary  Union 
Schf)ol  has  borne  good  fruit,  not  only  for  Uharlestowu.  but  in  every 
section  of  the  Metropolitan  district. 

Similar  movements,  it  is  stated,  have  been  started  elsewhere. 

October  ^2f),  1910. 
Professor  Mahonky  Will  Assist 

Will    Tench   English  on  Friday  Erenings  in  the   Union  Educational 

Courses 

Notable  interest  and  activity  prevails  at  the  classrooms  of  the 
educational  department  of  the  LiterarA-  Union,  the  classes  being  well 
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ort;uni/ril  uml  the  cour-K*?!  m»w  fully  inuujjurutnl  with  fvcry  uAsuruiuf 
of  iiu-rraM'tl  "»uct*e*s  f»r  thi*  •M-h<>«>l  during'  th»*  prrwnt  term. 

PrufrsMir  Muhniiry  of  tin*  Kii^'lith  Hi^h  SIhhiI  it»  to  givr  an  evening 

in  I". , I'll, I,  t..  flir  pupiK.  U-f^'iiiniiiK'  his  work  lu.^t  evening. 

Novenilirr  5.  1910. 
N^\r   Fuii»Av'«  I)»:nATK 

rroff.vMir  Janifs  Muliotiey  gave  a  «lelightfully  infurnuil  talk  ut  the 
literary  I'nion  on  Friday  evening  «if  Inst  week.  The  |nir|M>M>  of  the 
riirrting  wuH  to  itiaii^Miratr  a  <|<-l»iiting  cla.ss.  Ktjwin  M.  ilawkiiin  and 
I  rank  Aln'arn  were  eh-clrd  a>  (-aptain.H.  reHjHH-tively.  on  tin*  aflirrna- 
live  and  negative  ftide.s  of  the  ((uestitin,  "HeHoiveil,  That  the  (nited 
>latr>  ( iovcrnnient  Slmuld  Suh^idi/**  a  Line  nf  Stearner>  (n  Siuth 
\nieri<*ain  I'itrf<«  mi  tin-  Allanlir  ('i.:i-,f 

[Kttraitjs  (rum  tin-  (  hari,j!uun  t.iitttyrut,  .Satuplay.  (Molirr  14.   IIMI  | 

No  projeet  in  the  interest  of  the  y«)ung  men  of  the  di.striet  launched 
in  re<fnt  yearn  .s«*em.H  to  have  met  tlu*  general  puhlir  accord  as  satis- 
factorily as  the  e<hicational  cours*'  estahlished  a  year  ago  liy  the 
(  athotic  I.itenirA'  I'nion  and  now  entering  upon  its  s4><-ond  term. 

'\\\r  hearty  hn-al  intenvst  in  the  giMwl  work  wa.s  e.s|M'cially  evi<lent 
in  th«*  large  attendance  and  the  (Mtthusiasm  at  Iht*  o|H>ning  of  the  course 
on  Saturday  evening.  The  parlors  i»f  tlu*  I'nion  cIuI>-Ih»u.m*  were 
(ille<l  to  the  d«M)rs,  and  the  army  of  fine  sprakers  re<'eiv«-«i  a  cordiid 
retfption  and  a  very  attentive  con.sidi-nition  of  their  word.s  of  advice 
ami  encounigement.  It  was  a  hig  night  for  the  I'nion  and  a  higger 
one  for  the  l<K*al  cause  of  education. 

I'resitlent  Michael  !..  Kaln'y  made  a  f«'li<'it<»us  address  in  oi>ening  the 
nieeting.  and  plea.sjinlly  intnxiuced  Dr.  John  !•'.  O'Hrien,  chairman  of 
the  educational  «H»mmitt<T.  The  latter  spoke  glowingly  on  the  pr<»g- 
ress  of  the  work  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  hist  two  winters. 
pre<-eding  his  remarks  hy  rending  the  following  letter  from  .Vrrh- 
liishop  O'Connell.  approving  the  wtirk  of  the  I'nion  along  educational 
lines: 

Dn.  .FoiiN    i      <  >'l'.Kn  -.. 

(hairman.  Catholic  Literary  I'nion  c»f  (harlestown.  Ma.s.s. 
n,iir  Dr.  tnirien: 

I  have  received  yoiir  letter  of  ()rtol>er  «Hli.  togrllirr  with  the  pro- 
sfMTtus  of  the  work  the  Catholic  I.iternrj-  I'nion  f)f  (harlestown  pro- 
pos<»s  to  do  for  its  memlMTs.  I  am  e\(n*e<iingly  happy  to  n«ile  the  fart 
that  a  large  ImmIv  of  splendid  wide-awake  Catholic  young  men  nre 
devoting  themselves  during  their  leisure  hours  to  obtaining  u.seful  and 
neoes-sarj-  kn«»wleijge.  when*l»y   ihey   may   the  iM-ffiT  iwrforni   their 
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daily  dutit's  jiiul  hriii^'  iiiurr  honor  upon  tlirmsrlvt's  and  upon  the 
Church  to  which  they  h«'lonj:,  and  as  int'inhcrs  of  which  th«'v  are 
constantly  rejjiirded  l)y  th«'  world  at»oiit  thcni. 

^'ou  must  all  keep  <-onstantly  hcforc  your  >nin<ls*  eyes  that  you  are 
nieinhers  not  oidy  of  a  literary  union,  hut  of  a  ( "atholic  literary  union, 
and  that  you  should  l>e  iinhued  with  the  prin(i|)U"s  of  your  faith  in 
your  wt)rk  during  leisure  hours  and  dunn^^  the  tasks  set  each  one  of 
you  in  your  respective  daily  walks  of  life. 

I  send  you  my  hearty  Itest  wishes  and  I  assure  you  of  my  constant 
alTectionale  interest  in  yourselves  and  your  work,  and  I  send  my 
hle.ssinu  U|)on  you  all. 

\'<-ry  sincerely  yours, 

iv.    H.    OCONNELU 

Arclibi.'^hii]!  of  Boitlon. 
Archhishoi's  Holsk,  Granhy  Strf:et,  Boston. 
October  7,   1!>11. 


Professor  Muhoney  of  the  educational  committee  outlined  the 
studies  for  the  classes  beginning  Monday  under  a  highly  competent 
corps  of  teachers. 

(Kxtrarts  from  tlie  Charlextown  Enterprise,  Saturday,  OclolxT  It.   1011. 1 

An  auspicious  openinj^  of  the  second  term  of  the  Catholic  Literary 
Union  educational  course  is  assured  for  this  evening,  when  at  the 
I'nion  club-house.  Monument  Square,  an  array  of  brilliant  lights  in  the 
oratorical  world — all  men  of  standing  in  the  professions  and  in  busi- 
ness— will  speak  to  the  members  and  friends  upon  matters  of  educa- 
tion and  of  work  for  young  men. 

Judge  Iliigo  Dulnujue,  of  Fall  River,  comes  direct  from  Rhode 
Island,  today  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  educational  course 
and  will  be  the  first  speaker. 

The  educational  committee  ofTers  a  decidedly  practical  line  of 
courses,  and  hopes  the  members  of  the  Union  will  not  only  join  them- 
selves but  will  induce  their  friends  to  take  advantage  of  the  splendid 
opportunities. 

(Extract  from  the  CharUstoicn  Enterprise.  October  i6,  19H.] 

All  was  bustle  and  activity  at  the  Literary  Union  club-house  on 
Friday  evening  last  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  evening  classes, 
when  students  and  friends  gathered  for  the  first  event  in  the  program 
of  the  winter  activities. 

Professor  Mahoney,  as  supervisor  of  the  school,  announced  the 
program  of  the  studies  and  in  stirring  words  urged  the  boys  not  to  lag 
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in  their  efT<jrts  during  ihr  coming  wmirr  1  ii»-  n>n<iiii>.ii>  umler 
wliicli  thry  urr  to  ntiuly  urr  idral  uiirn.  and  thr  in»tru<*t<»n»  urr  iioUtblc 
III  rdu«-iitiiinal  cin-U't  at  Immii^  uiirxtt* tird,  rach  in  ht<t  |Mirticular  liar. 

KiHiNKHM  Mmiot)  I*i{op»:it  Ta.MNiNtj 

JuiiK's  J  IMirhiii.  thr  vicr-|)n*»idiMit  of  ihr  I  nioti,  vpr>'  grnrnmiily 
voluiitrrpt  to  (M)(iti(ui(*  lii.s  iin|>ortaiit  part  in  the  work.  I*n»ffjuMjr 
Mah«»iu*y  will  continue  to  •»rr%'e  an  the  HUiK'rvi.>M»r  of  the  vhtMd  anil 
Dr.  John  F.  O'Hrien  is  to  rrniain  at  the  head  of  the  educational  ctini- 
tnittet*.  I'rf>ident  Joseph  K.  Donovan  and  his  collea^fiu*s  in  the 
l»oard  «>f  government  an*  jjivin^  their  liearty  <-«)-<)i>eration  atid  lending 
valuahle  lussistance  in  the  inau^unition  of  the  .s4'h<Mtl  s(*?ision.  and  itji 
o>ntinuan<*e  during  the  c«iniing  winter. 

Non  mendxTN.  jus  well  as  metnlnTs  ami  their  friends,  will  Im-  nuide 
welctune.  for  it  is  the  wish  of  the  ofli<-ials  in  charge  that  the  Ix'iiefil.s  t«i 
Ik*  derived  from  such  cr«nirs<*s  nuiy  Ik*  distrihute<l  among  thosi*  eagrr 
f(»r  an  education.  No  fee  will  Ik*  charge«l.  and  all  that  is  re<juin*<l  i.s 
faithful  attendaiK'e  during  the  .sea.son. 

The  curri<Milum  will  emhracre  studii*s  along  civil  service  lines.  ImkiW- 
k«*<"ping.  shorthand,  aci"ounting,  etc..  with  le<'tur<*s  hy  leading  liusinesji 
and  profe.vsioiuil  men  on  husiness  and  similar  toj)ics.  while  dehatM 
have  IntMi  arranged  and  ("ounMvs  in  physical  training  are  al.so  to  In*  a 
feature.      I^idies  will  Im*  admitted  to  the  le<'tures. 

The  I'nion  ct)urs<*  plans  the  Invst  jM^ssihle  training  for  husinevs  and 
the  l>cst  and  (juickest  f)n*pan»tion  for  civil  .servior.  In  the  latter 
r<)urs<*  all  grades  «»f  <--ivil  service  for  positions  with  city,  slate  and 
nation  will  Im»  estjihlished.  the  unn«'<"es.sar\'  things  left  out  an<l  the 
r^MMitials  miiintaineil.  Ilusines.s  Knglish.  letter  writing  an<l  husinejis 
corrcjijHjndence.  business  arithmetic.  <-on)men-ial  geography,  three 
claMO)!  in  iKxikkeeping  and  three  in  shorthand,  with  accounting 
and  auditing,  economics  an«l  Imsinens  law  are  among  the  solid  and 
attractive  featun*s  that  any  amiiitious  ancl  studiously  inclined  young 
man  must  f«*<'l  is  a  pn»vision  for  edumtion  he  ciinnot  well  resist, 
esjMM-ially  when  the  opp<irtunities  are  actually  thrown  his  way  an<l 
at  pnicti«'ally  no  |ters4)nal  •■ost.  In-yon*!  the  gi\ini!  <>f  time  and  efTi>rt 
on  his  part . 

The  Literary  liiion  huilding  «ifTers  esi>e<-iiil  facility's  for  the  .s<-ho«)l. 
while  its  hn'ation  opimsite  the  historic  Monument  in  a  most  tlcsinible 
resiclential  .section  of  the  district  an«l  convenient  to  every  part  of 
(Mmrl^^stown  is  an  aihant.ige  that  must  Ik*  included  in  the  estimate 
given  of  the  desirahlc  features  and  opportunities  worth  while  when  a 
young  man  is  deciding  to  make  a  step  for  his  educational  l»enefit. 

It  shouhl  l>e  Ixtrnr  in  mind  that   while  niemlxTs  of  the  Literary 
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I'liidii  iirv  taking  llirsc  (•(mrs«*s,  llicn-  is  piciily  of  room  for  «)ut.si(lers 
uiul  l>vrau.sc  ii  ycmri^'  man  may  have  no  affiliation  willi  llie  I'nion  it 
does  not  debar  liim  from  (Mirollmnif  in  llic  chusses.  On  the  contrary, 
the  educational  <ommill«'f  evtcnds  a  welcome  to  all  sclf-rcs|><'ctin^ 
vonnj;  men  to  join  flic  classes  n'^'ardless  of  the  fuel  that  they  may 
or  may  not  lie  iucmiImts  of  the  I  iiioii. 

(Kxlruct  from  a  nporl  liy  Jaiiirs  Malioncv.  OcIoImt  H,  11M:}.| 

A\nriii;u    \\is\    \\:\\i  Ain:\i) 

riic  parent  of  (atholic  cNcninj^  schools  in  this  city  and  state,  the 
("atholic  Literary  I  nion  of  ( 'harlesf<»\vn,  is  prc|)arin;^'  with  ren<>wed 
zeal  for  the  fifth  year  of  its  fall  and  winter  eijucational  work.  For  the 
past  four  years  this  seliool  at  .">  Monument  S(|uare  has  steadily  pro- 
jxress(>il  in  numhcrs  and  in  courses  of  study,  huf  the  prospects  for  the 
current  term  are  l»ri;,'hler  than  ever.  The  school  is  free  to  all  who  arc 
desirous  of  ohfainint,'  an  e(lucat  ion  whi<h  will  fit  t  hem  for  heller  posi- 
tions in  the  husiness  world. 

'I'he  "fads"  and  "fancies"  have  never  afTected  the  classes  in  the 
institution.  Practical  training  for  definite  objects  has  been  steadily 
maintained  and  a  most  th()rou<,'h  training  by  the  most  competent 
teachers  has  been  always  insisted  uj)on.  There  are  alluring  subjects 
which  the  I'nion  might  have  presented,  but  its  watchword  has  been: 
"A  few  essential  things  thoroughly  done,  rather  than  many  things 
attempted." 

I/Cctures  on  important  business  topics  by  leading  business  men  will 
be  a  more  j)roniinent  feature  of  the  school  this  year. 

James  Maiioney. 

(An  extract  from  the  Chnrlcsioirn  Enlcrpri.ic] 

An  auspicious  opening  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  lecture  course  at  the 
Literary  Union  introduced,  as  the  first  .speaker.  Professor  James 
Mahoney  of  the  educational  classes  at  the  Union  in  a  masterly  address 
on  "  Husiness  versus  Socialism  and  .\narchism."  The  speaker  had  an 
audience  of  bright  young  minfls  to  appreciate  his  well  conceived  and 
finely  presented  views  on  this  subject  of  vital  importance. 

For  two  hours  Mr.  Mahoney  talked  to  the  deeply  interested 
audience. 

(Extrart  from  .lames  Mahoneys  report,   IflH-lOl.S.l 

Unusual  Registration  at  the  Catholic  Literary  Union 

With  a  preliminary  registration  of  two  hundred,  and  with  a  constant 
increase  by  new  registration  in  pro.spect,  each  night  this  week,  the 
walls  of  the  old  Union  will  V)e  tested  to  the  uttermost.  Perhaps  you 
may  think  that  the  students  are  just  boi/.<<:  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
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N'»nirly  forty-two  jht  crut  arr  ovrr  twriity  Vfur.'*  of  uj^'r,  Mxtrt-n  |><rr 
i-fiil  iirt-  tu«iit\  fivf  years  or  ol.li-r  .m.l  s«-\«r;il  an-  iiruriy  ftirly-fivc 
yram  oM 

It  i«i  vrry  rUar  that  tlir  I.ilrrury  I  iiioit  li.i>>  A..n  the  c'lmfidtMicr  of 
tlir   |Mii|»lf  of  (    liiirU-ntoWll. 

I)r  .loliti  1''  O'lirtiMi,  ('huiriimii  of  tin-  Ktlucatioiml  Coiniiiittce, 
|)rr>.it|«*«l,  aiui  nilro4|u<-«'«|  Mr.  J  Uamiolpli  < '<H)li(|j;i*.  Jr..  Artinj; 
rrfM«l<Mit  of  tlu*  CliainlK-r  of  ( 'oiniiicrtf  ami  l'a<»t  I'rfsidciit  of  the 
HtMtoii  S(K*iety  of  An-liitrftA.  who  jjavc  thr  fin«t  Iwturp  of  the  eco- 
iioiiiir  •wrirs.  wliich  is  Immii^j  arr]ii));r<l  liy  a  ••iiiiunittiM'  (roiiHiHtiti|{  of 
Mr.  Jaini'H  J.  I'lirlaii,  tlir  «|oiior  of  tin*  <oiirHrs.  ainl  Mr.  Jauicj 
Malionry,  thr  Principal  of  tin-  Sliool 

(Kxtroit  fn.iii  un  orti<|r  m  I hr  f,l.^'.  «>.|..l«-r  II.  I'.M.i  ] 

Tlir  (atliolic  Litrrar>'  I'nioii  is  the  parent  of  the  ('atholi<-  eveninjj 
acluMil.H  in  Ma.vuu-iuiM'tt.s.  For  four  years  it  ha.s  .siUTevsfiiliy  eon- 
(itictetl  a  M'rifVH  of  cla-sMvs.  \vlii<-h  wen*  marked  hy  lar^je  atteiidatuv. 
It  ha.s  .steadily  kept  in  mind  the  idea  of  ^iviiij;  pnictitid  and  thorough 
traininf;  for  <lefinile  «»l)jeet.s  hy  comiM'tent  teachers.  .\.h  a  ct»n.se<|iience 
ver>-   jjnitifyin^;   result.s  have   Ikimi  achieved.     The  pnisjKX't.s  of   the 

•M'htM)!    f«ir    th«'   COflliri!'    V'-  "■    "■<•   J.ri,-l,t,.r    lll.lll    »'\«T   Iwfon' 

[CkarUtfotcn   Entrrprisf.   M«rth  <t».    1011  ] 
Hl-^llol"     A\I)KI{.M).\    (Jl   K.HT     .NT     I'moN 

Comrs  to  Clnsiuij  Kierci.te.i  hy  Inrilalum  nf  Jamea  J.  Phrlan  Kduca- 
titmal  H'tirk-  I*riiised  i'rrtificate  Awards  Id  Students  in  the  Various 
Departments     Pre fxirat ions  for  the  Fall  lieojtening 

(leneral  inten-^f  in  flie  work  of  tin*  educ4itional  chuwcs  at  the  Litcr- 
nr>'  I'nion  was  demonstrated  hy  a  lar^'e  attetxhiiuv  at  the  clo.sinjj 
cxertn.s<vs  on  Thursdjiy  evening'. 

The  parlors  rontaiiu-d  many  n'pre,sentative  m«'n  of  the  fli.strict. 
njost  of  whom  an*  memlxTs  of  the  I  nion.  and  there  wa.s  an  army  of 
.speakers  whose  n'lnarks  «2irried  elTe<-tively  in  the  j^eneral  estimate 
of  this  .s])lendi«l  work  in  which  the  I'nion  for  .sevenii  years  ha,s  Ix^rn 
enK'aK'«"«l. 

.V.s  chairman  «if  the  coiirs*-.  Dr  .hthii  !•"  ( )  Mrien  intHnhnvd  the 
si>eakers  in  a  most  felic.itou.s  manner,  and  the  following;  di.Htinf^li.Hh(^d 
meml>ers  of  the  cler>f>'  and  laity  >;ave  enthusia.Htie  commendation  to 
the  InitMi  iind  its  hdutp.. 

Hiijht   Rev.  Jo<ioph  (i.  .Vnderson.   !>     |)  .  hi.shop  of  Iloston.   H«\ 
l\  F.  Cusick.  S    J  .  Hev.  John  \V    MfMahon.  D    D  .  Rev    James  N. 
Supple.  Rev     r.   F.   linden.  ( "ongnwiuian   William   F.   Murray  and 
Professor  James  Mahoncv. 
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Tlu'  classt's  ((Hiiplflf  the  trrtii  with  a  wonderfully  fine  record  for 
pro^'rt's.s. 

I'roffssor  .lames  Malioiiev.  dirt'clor  of  the  Mrhool,  in  lii.s  rt'port  vt'rj' 
pertinently  says: 

"We  lire  sometimes  told  that  it  is  (lifTieuit  for  })usiii<'ss  men  nowa- 
days to  obtain  able  and  reliable  employees;  we.  therefore,  earnestly 
desire  to  cull  the  attention  of  hiKsiness  men  to  the  names  of  our  stu- 
dents, whose  ability,  proficiency  and  ^ood  character  ar«'  amply 
vouched  for." 


[CharUjitown   Enlrrpri.i,;   Miinli  iH,   IftU.] 

GovERNou  Wai.sii  \N  as  at  His  Hest 

Came  Earh/  and  Slaynl  L'lte  a*  the  Litcrnr}!  Union  Graduation — 
Sotablr  Company  Attended — Sj>leiidid  Resiilt.t  Arhirved  by  the 
Pupils  During  the  Most  Sue  es.tful  Sei.sun  of  the  Eve'iing  School 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  evening  educational  courses  at  the 
Catholic  Literary  Union,  on  Wednesday,  were  honored  with  the 
presence  of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  remarks  of 
His  Kx('ellcncy  showed  that  he  was  highly  gratified  and  (leej)ly  moved 
at  the  splendid  showing  made  by  the  pupils. 

Preceding  the  Governor,  Professor  Mahoney,  the  director  of  the 
.school,  made  an  interesting  and  instructive  analysis  of  the  work  done 
during  season  now  closing. 


[Extract  from  James  Mahoney 's  report.) 

The  attendance  this  year  has  been  considerably  greater  than  ever 
before;  five  hundred  c^ime  to  us  the  opening  week. 

In  regard  to  attendance,  let  me  .say  that  I  strictly  enjoined  the 
teachers  to  exclude  all  pupils  of  such  age  as  would  make  neces.sary 
their  attendance  at  the  public  schools.  Our  aim  has  not  been  to 
compete  with  other  schools  but  to  be  of  service  to  tho.sc  who  would  in 
any  case  not  attend  a  regular  school. 

The  average  age  of  our  pupils  has  been  considerably  higher  than 
ever  before.  We  had  many  over  thirty,  and  a  considerable  number 
over  forty,  and  some  over  fifty  years  of  age.  The  average  age,  I 
estimate  at  about  twenty-seven. 

The  teachers  were  also  impressed  with  the  fact  that  our  students 
had  a  more  clearly  defined  purpose  and  were  more  in  earnest  than 
heretofore. 

While  giving  class  instruction,  it  was  the  aim  of  each  teacher  to  help 
each  inflividual  student  in  everj'  way  po.ssible — and  this  attitude  of 
the  teachers  seems  to  have  been  appreciated. 
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[Kktnwt  fmin  an  •rtnlr  in  tbr  Hotton  Nunijy  /'u#r,  April   •,  I'M  »  . 
LiTKUAUY    r.NKlN    Ih    l*lt<»H|'KUIN«i 

In  tlif  lonjj  hi.Htorj'  of  th<*uc(i>inpliHhtni*iit<i<if  tlir  ( 'liurlrstowii  Liter- 
ary Union,  an  avuiciution  wliit*h  hoULi  an  mvinlilc  rrpiitution  among 
orpiiiiuitionH  of  its  kiinl  in  »4rfiitrr  Hostoii,  tlirrt*  in  not  onr  yr«r  u  liich 
•ttiiiiiis  out  •io  prominently,  r^iM'i-ially  in  t)i<-  rdiiraitioiuil  lirpartmcnt, 
a.H  thr  M'UHon  just  finiitlu*«l. 

Tlu"  tniMnlnTs  i*t'\  tlnit  this  «lfpiirt ninit.  uniirr  tli«*  ^r»ii«lan«-r  of 
I'rof.  Janu's  Miilioiiry.  I'rincipal  of  tlir  Catliolit-  l.itrrary  I'nion 
S<*hool.  liiiN  (lour  a  womlrrful  amount  of  ^mmI  for  IIioht  Mttrrn  of  |M*«>ple 
w)ios4>  rarly  (Mluciitioii  was  «uuny  nrK'I«'<'lr«l. 

'I'lir  otiii't'pi  of  thr  liiion  an*  js'n'atly  plraM*<l  o\rr  tlir  .sur<-<^H  «if  Ihrir 
•K'h«Ht|  ami  will  plan  for  «>M-n  ^n'atrr  rlTort.s.  feeling  that  thr  orptnir^- 
tion  (iiuM  do  no  ^n'atrr  ^ood  for  humanity  than  in  hrlpm^  to  tNluoitc 
thoM*  who  an>  amhitious  to  Irani  to  Ix'ttrr  their  station  in  life. 

EXTHAOKIHN  \U^     Uk«;|hTU  \TH)\    AT   THK   CaTHoLK     LiTKKAltY    U.NION 

OK    CnAKI.flHTOWN 

A  .Ho<-iaI  eluh  wliirh  harUirs  within  its  walls  a  vigorous  stIkm)!  of  five 
humlrnl  stutlent.s  is  niitunilly  the  suhjrct  of  mu<-h  favorahlc  i-ommcnt. 
and  many  (juestions  are  InMn^j  a.ske<l  alM)ut  the  schiMd  arid  al>out 
the  dull  whieh  fosters  it.  The  Catholic  Ijlerarj*  I'nion  is  situateil  at 
!>  Monument  S<|uan*.  Charlestown.  dirct-tly  opfntsite  the  Hunker  Hill 
Monument.  The  huildin^  is  one  of  the  hand.some  old  mansions  for 
whi<h  the  S<juan'  is  famous.  If  you  approarh  the  huildin^r  any  Mon- 
day evening:,  after  .seven  o'<'l«K'k.  you  will  he  impre.ssed  with  the  fart 
that  it  is  the  destituition  of  cTowds  of  men.  younjj  and  old.  wh(»  are 
hurr\'inn  up  the  streets  whirh  eonverne  u|Min  the  S<|uare.  The  spa- 
cious HMims  are  jilready  li^;hte<j.  and  the  hir^'e  parlor  on  the  first  fliMir 
i.s  aln*a«ly  pji<-ked  with  an  anxiotis  <"niw<l  of  students,  everk'  .seat  taken, 
a  ma,s,s  of  men  standing  fnmt  and  re;ir  and  alon^  the  sides  the  door- 
way even  thn)n^je<l.  and  a  K'roup  (»f  student.s  in  the  hallway  out.tidr. 
.Htrivinfj  to  eateh  the  wonis  of  the  teaeher  and  t<»  work  out  his  pnthlems 
ofi  pjifH-r  held  in  their  hands.  This  is  the  htipe  rla,s,s  in  Civil  S<T\ice 
and   Husine.s.s  Arithmetic. 

.\  jjlanee  into  the  rear  jwirlor  will  also  reveal  a  solidly  packet!  room. 
a  rln.ss  in  Civil  Service  also. 

A  surprisinjj  fad  will  imprxw*  the  eye.  namely,  that  mo.st  u(  thf*sc 
ptipil.4  are  mature  men-  -  jmnic  of  them  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age. 

I'pstaip*.  in  the  original  da«i.Hr»M>m.  is  a  large  rla,s5  in  Hanking  and 
Finance. 

Tuesdays  and  Tlnirs<lays  in  the  jwirlor  likewise  the  l>est  that  the 
I'nion  has  to  ofTer  are  two  larjre  das.ses  in  H<Mikkeepinj:  and  Civil 
St'rv  ice  Arithmetic.  lieginners  in  the  friint  jmrlor.  antl  intense. ii.tte 
pupils  in  the  rear. 
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Two  liir^t'  classes  with  individual  instruction  arc  possihN'  at  the 
I'nion,  hccjiusc  discij)linc  need  not  en^ge  the  attention  of  the 
instructor. 

rpstairs  in  the  orifjinal  rlassn)oni.  Tuesday  and  Thursilay  even- 
ing, is  a  fine  class  in  Husiness  Arithmetic  and  Iiookkeej)in^'. 

In  Classroom  Numher  'I\vo.  Tuesdays  and  Tlnirsdays,  is  a  class  of 
Charlestown  pn)fessi()nal  ami  husiness  men,  receiving  traininjj  in 
Commercial  Si)anish.  Also  on  these  evenings  is  a  class  in  Arjx'imenta- 
tion  and  Dehates. 

On  Wednesday  eveninj^s,  in  adilition  to  the  classes  already  men- 
tioned, is  a  larj^e  class  in  Shorthand. 

On  Friday  evenings  the  class  in  Accounting  and  Auditing  meets. 

On  Saturday  evenings  the  class  in  .\rgunientation  meets. 

The  (dee  Clul)  meets  on  Saturday  evenings,  also. 

.\thletic  classes  from  the  I'nion  meet  in  the  new  city  Ci^nuiasium  on 
I.,exington  Street. 

Mr.  .lames  Malioney  continues,  as  formerly,  to  .serve  as  Principal  of 
the  School,  and  Dr.  John  F.  O'Brien  is  Cliairman  of  the  Educational 
Committee. 

One  naturally  enquires  further  in  regard  to  the  cluh  wjiich  is  en- 
gaged in  such  unusual  work.  The  historv'  of  the  I'nion  goes  well  hack 
into  the  last  centur>',  having  been  founded  in  1879.  At  that  time  the 
organization  was  known  as  the  T>yceum;  in  188.),  it  received  the  name 
of  the  St.  Francis  dc  Sales  Total  .Vhstinence  and  LiterarA'  Society. 

In  1893  it  was  reorganized  and  received  its  present  name.  Rev. 
James  X.  Supple  has  been  its  s[)iritual  director  from  tlie  beginning  in 
1879,  and  so  continues. 

The  society  has  numbered  among  its  members  and  officers  many  of 
the  leading  men  of  Charlestown  and  Boston,  and  ever>'  year  on  the 
evening  of  the  KUh  of  Jiine  it  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  the  great 
battle  of  the  Revolution. 

J.\MES   M.VHO.NKV. 
CATHOLIC    LlTER.\RY   UnION,    ChARLESTOW  X,    M.\S.S., 

February  ^28,  1914. 

Mr.  James  Mahoney,  Head  of  the  English  l)ei)artment  of  the 
South  Boston  High  School,  has  been  a  member  of  our  School  Board 
from  the  beginning  of  our  ediicational  work,  five  years  ago;  and  for  the 
past  four  years  he  has  l>een  Principal  of  the  School,  in  active  charge 
and  with  full  responsibility. 

.Vs  Principal,  he  has  drawn  up  the  course  of  study,  selected  and 
hired  the  teachers,  arranged  the  program,  secured  the  classes,  and 
guided  the  work.  The  course  of  study  in  our  judgment  is  thoroughly 
practical  and  sensible,  suited  to  the  demands  of  modern  business  and 
to  the  needs  of  our  young  men;  our  teachers  are  recognized  as  among 
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tlif  very  Ih-aI  uiul  thry  liavt*  rflicirntly  carrieil  out  the  p;.-^.... rk- 

ini'  harmoiiioujily  uiul   I'liriliully   with   tht*  Principal  ami   with  cath 
<»thrr 

\\v  hii\ c  Ifunu'tl  l»y  fi|HTUMu  c  that  it  is  hy  imi  iiieaiiji  rajiy  to  .««*turr 
atttMuLuiuTf  in  an  rvrninfj  •mImmiI.  h«iwcvrr  excellent  it  may  \tc,  on  the 
part  «»f  ihi)!***.  wr  niran.  \vh«)  urr  n«»t  pn)vi(jt'<j  for  l«y  thr  piihht:  rNrning 
(■laH.H4'n.  'I'o  jMM-un*  attrM«LiM<-«*  in  our  <-Ui.v«w.h.  Mr.  Mahonry  utili/>ctl 
all  the  |M)fwihlr  inran.s  atnl  a^'i'ncir?t  of  ( 'harlcj»town  -tuir  pn)nunent 
inni,  <iiih«»,  .•MM'irtir?*.  in  fart,  tin*  artivr  •iiip|Hirt  of  thr  I)i.stri«-t 

While  oiir  I'nion  is  a  rlul>.  and  lark.s  tin*  onlinary  tnran.H  of  diiMM- 
plinr  which  U'lott);  to  a  .scluKtl.  thrrr  ha.n  Imimi  hartily  an  iiiHtantx*  of 
(ii.'44>riUT.  Mr  Mahotirv's  (•Hirirmy  in  draliti^  uith  thr  .slmiriits.  wr 
Ijclifvr,  ha.s  iM-t-n  chiefly  in.stmincntal  in  lirin^'in^  alM»ut  thi.s  n-sult. 
The  tea<hrrjt  all  testify  that  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  relations 
have  always  existed  lM*lween  them  and  their  pupils  hen*;  «rnl  atnonf; 
evening  sch<M>ls  our  |H*nrntajje  of  attendance  has  U'en  relatively  hi^h. 

The  highest  standard  of  wi»rk  has  In-en  inaintainetl  fn)ni  the  liepn- 
nin^  and  the  H4'hool  has  steadily  pn>^'ressed  fnun  year  to  year,  in 
nunilHT  «)f  students,  of  classes  and  of  tca<:hers;  and  many  splendicily 
trnineil  younjj  men  have  >;raduafe«l  from  our  classi's.  aiui  have  won 
pnimotion  iKi-ause  «»f  tin*  traininj:  ^'i\eI>  them  hen*. 
I'Miiiif  iciiial   ( 'ommittee, 

John  F.  O'BitiKN.  Chairman. 

.IaMK.S    N.    SlI'I'LK. 
^HnM^S   .1.    (t  MJ.A(;ilKi{, 

Aitrm  u  \V.  Dolan. 

.I<»IIN     S.     Kl.WMiAN. 

Jamks  r.  Mam>nkv. 
Waltkk  J.  I'hki.an. 
.Tolls  .1    Fi.^  N\. 
.1  wii  -  .1     I'm  I  \N 

The  memlHTs  of  the  l'!<lucat  iotial  (  oiniiul  !«•<•  lia\<-  each  n-ieive*!  a 
letter  from  .laims  MalmmN  flic  (Iirf<  tiir  nf  llic  s(  liool.  portions  of 
whi<*h  foll<i\ 

"I  thank  you  most  kiiidl\  f<>r  the  test iiiioMiai  ulioli  1  haxe  juflt 
HM^'ived  from  y«»u.  I  ha%e  In-en  aHSo<'iated  with  you  f«>r  five  years. 
ami  during  that  time  a  jH^-ulijirly  difTindt  task  has  l>een  ours — the 
maintenance  «»f  an  evening  s«-h<M»I  in  a  cluh,  and  that.  t«H».  during 
these  times  when  our  youn^;  men  are  <levoted  t«»  present  pleastirc 
ralln"r  than  to  sacrifice  for  future  Rain.  That  it  has  l)ocn  possible  to 
k«^'p  the  wrhool  iu  existence  and  to  s«»<Mire  steady  pro^rress  fnun  year  to 
year,  our  thanks  .are  due  first  of  all  to  Mr.  IMielan.  who  cim<vive<i  the 
ideo  of  the  school  and  whose  hrain  and  purse  have  l>ocn  our  constant 
recourse, 
in 
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"Yoli  will  join  inr  also  in  a  triltult*  to  «tur  cliairiiian.  Dr.  O'Brien, 
whose  zeal,  ^^inni  sense  and  courtesy  have  In'en  »)f  in<-al<-ulal)k'  assist- 
ance. To  those  two  gentlemen,  my  owii  thanks  are  espe<'ially  due  for 
the  constant  suj)])ort  they  have  pv<'ii  tnc,  and  for  the  sfr.nly  confidence 
that  they  have  repo.scd  in  ine. 

"And  to  you  all,  ^'entleinen,  I  am  ^Tatcful  fop  many  acts  of  courtesy 
and  kindiu'ss,  ami  es|KH-ially  for  this  present  act  of  yours. 

"While  we  have  not  accomplished  all  that  we  could  have  wished, 
I  helieve  we  have  dom>  all  that  wjis  pcssihle  under  the  circumstances; 
and  I  tru>t  that  from  our  ciideaNors  will  coiiu'  far  ^Tcater  things 
hereafter." 

Early  in  the  following  Septenil)er  James  Mahoney  severed  his  con- 
nections with  the  liusiiu\ss  S<-hool  as  he  felt  that  it  would  he  unfair  to 
himself  to  again  undertake  the  active  maiuigement. 

1?!{0(»KI,I\K.    MAS-SArnrSETTS, 

July  12,  1916. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Mr.  James  Mahoney  for  several 
years.  He  was  associated  with  me  in  a  work  in  which  we  were  both 
verj'  much  interested. — extending  the  ediutation  of  some  of  the  young 
men  connected  with  the  Catholic  Literary  Union  of  Charlestown. 
This  work  went  on  for  several  years  entirely  uiuler  the  sui)ervision  of 
Mr.  Mahoney.  ami  I  have  had  young  men  come  to  me  rei)eate(lly.  and 
tell  me  how  much  they  owed  Mr.  Mahoney  for  what  he  had  done  for 
them,  not  only  in  an  educational  way.  hut  as  regarded  advising  them 
in  what  line  they  might  he  hest  fitted  for  future  employnuMit.  Being 
the  teacher  that  he  was,  and  understanding  human  nature  as  he  did, 
those  young  men  who  have  followed  his  advice  (uin  better  than  .some 
of  us  aj)preciate  how  valuable  such  advice  has  j)roven  to  be.  Mr. 
Mahoney  never  spared  himself,  and  though  apparently  not  having  the 
physical  strength  of  some  who  appeared  more  robust,  we  marvelled 
at  his  i)hysical  eiulurance.  Rain  or  shine,  irrespective  of  what  the 
thermometer  registered.  Mr.  Mahoney,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
put  in  .several  hours  of  hard  work  in  the  South  Boslf)n  High  S<'hool, 
where  he  was  instructor  in  Knglish.  would  be  at  the  Catholic  Literary 
Union.  Monument  Square.  Charlesto\s'n.  night  after  night,  where  I 
have  .seen  him  labor  imtil  twelve  o'chnk.  and  this  gratuitously,  with  no 
other  desire  or  wish   in  his  heart  than  that  of  heli)ing  somebody. 

Mr.  Mahoney  was  a  Christian  gentleman;  he  was  a  scholar,  gifted 
with  a  most  w«)nderfid  analytic^d  mind,  and  the  ability  to  imjiart  to 
others,  but  above  all  he  was  full  of  charity  and  good  will  toward 
others.  He  seemed  happiest  when  assisting  even  to  the  smallest 
degree  his  fellow  man. 

I  am  glad  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  known  James  Mahoney. 

James  J.  Phelan. 
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To  aompwlMt  *onM»  Ike  lunuuntUaca  ol  achuol  life,  tu  givr  the  rhiklren  •  gUmptc 
of  a  finer  wurUl.  wuul<i  be  our  «ruh.  TW  •rhuot  rhtldrro  ul  lo«ljiy  are  aooo  lo  be  the 
ritiM-n*  of  Ihr  Kri>ub]tc-  —Jomut  iiakonrp. 

Artwtir  objrtt»  intnMluc«<l  in  pniluiiun  cannot  alone  put  art  into  the  {lulJic  •cboul*. 
*n»riM'  ubjrttt  inuit  \ir  uinl«-r^lii.«l.  lh«-ir  mranmK  aMiniitalnl.  tl»r  iilnta  they  embody 
lo\etl.  au<l  their  prewmr  tiunlr  an  oricanM-  |>art  of  thr  tirauly  an«i  fitneu  of  the  M-huoJ- 
room,  tiefurr  we  can  siieak  of  the  influeoces  uf  art  aa  an  element  in  our  •>  •tcm  of  rdu- 
ration  St  ft   Sarak  H'.  H'hUman. 

Our  rivilixation  «loe«  luil  nmi  nmrr  tnnwy.  but  it  il<ie«  oec«i  more  poetry,  more 
art.  BMirr  humanily  —Jamti  StoMoneff 

Kn\in>niuenl  »«.  |»rr>ia|>».  ttir  tni>«t  |««.*rrful  inliijrm-r  in  li/e.  let  ua  ■ee  to  it  that 
the  lurruuniluii;*  of  the  >uuii>{  r^peiully  are  l«jlh  attractive  an<l  intpirinx 

— J  am  ft  Makoney. 

iMiu  ic  -(  iiooi    WW  I  i:\(.i  i: 

Mr.  Jainrs  Miilunn-y  was  «»»iiiu'«t«-«|  with  tin-  I'uIiIh-  nIhmiI  Art 
Ix'u^ur  shortly  after  its  iM-^finniuK-  1  In*  work  of  thf  Ixui^cur  <{uickly 
<t)tiimrii«l<M|  itjM'If  to  him,  tniiiicd  as  he  was.  t«>  iiii<lcrstan<l  the  nerd* 
of  thr  rhihlmi  aiwl  Voiiths.  ra^;«'r  to  sc^*  ami  h-ani  alxnit  the  l>rst 
rvamplr.s  of  Art  and  Natun*.  whii-h  i"«)uhl  Ik*  phuvil  In-fort'  thcin  in 
«M'h(H>lnK>ins.  whrrr  (hiy  in  ami  day  out.  they  c<)»dd  l>o  hroiiKht  face 
to  fa«f  with  n*pro<hu-tiotis  of  thr  inastrrjiiiMirs  of  th«'  art  of  Kun»j>c 
carriftl  to  a  hir^f  sciilr  l»y  ph«)toK'niphic  «Milarj,'riiuMit.s. 

\\v  TVii\\7.vi\  that  mo.st  of  otir  chihlrfti  \t^{  their  first  .stmnf;  impres- 
dons  of  s«-h«M>l  so  that  it  he<-jime  a  pnl>Ii<'  (hity  to  make  the  •M-h(Mtl.4 
and  their  surn»iiiulin^'s  lM*aiitifuI;  and  that  repnxhution.s  <if  work.s  of 
art  of  the  lii^'liest  <|uality  shoiihi  Im*  (ise<l  in  piidin^  and  motddin^  the 
chihlren  and  in  heljiin^'  them  to  realize  the  ideal  of  humanity. 

The  wiirk  was  slow .  the  early  enthusiasm  «>f  the  a.ssoeiati»»n  llim^^ctl 
at  times.  The  rr.sult.s  were  ^oo<l;  hut  the  pnxvss  of  .selecting  the 
•M'hools  and  the  api»ropriate  illustrations  for  each  one  of  the  twenty 
riMims  whi<'h  our  Boston  s<'h«M»ls  aveni^e  was  arduous.  The  anniml 
.snh.s<'ripti<»ns  of  $ri  were  apt  to  fall  ofT  mther  than  to  inerra.sc;  nicml>crs 
were  prone  to  turn  to  more-telling  and  less  isohit<"d  work,  and  there 
were  many  resigruitioiis. 

In  the  face  of  these  <lifli<ulties  .lames  Mahoney.  as  ehaiminn  of  the 
Kxe<Titive  < 'ommittii's.  held  true,  and  with  his  ow  r»  ener>r>'  and  .sheer 
sen.se «tf  duty,  kept  the  individuals  up  to  their  w«irk,  when*  a  lax  orpin- 
ization  of  volunteer  work  had  to  Ik*  ovcrrome.  and  tumc<l  former 
failure  to  sur«"e.vs. 

It  is  n<)t  too  much  t«»  say,  that  he  kept  the  I/«*apie  alive  in  the  face 
of  illstLstaineti  .Hiipport,  and  kept  up  a  stotit  and  ehivalmu.s  fight  which 
likened  him.  as  one  of  his  <-o-workers  said,  to  a  Knight  i>f  old.  These 
(jualities  carried  on  the  small  league  year  in  an<l  year  out.  tmtil  it.n 
fniit.H  can  now  be  counte<I  with  .satisfaction  and  .nome  pride. 

T     T     CoOLIDGE. 
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Oliveu  Hazahd  I*F:iutv  SfnooL, 
Boston.  Manli  '>.  1907. 
My   dkau  Mu.  Mahonkv: 

The  teachers  of  this  school  ;it  a  recent  nieetiiij,'  aiilhorized  me  to 
convey  to  tlie  I'lihlic  School  Art  League  through  you  their  aj)|)re- 
cintive  thanks  for  their  work  for  this  school. 

Not  only  are  the  pupils  an<l  teachers  i)Iea.se<l,  hul  al>(>  parents  and 
other  visitors  as  well. 

I  desire  to  make  special  menticin  of  Mr.s.  Mcrriman's  unusually 
successful  and  artistic  cfTorts. 

May  the  League  continue  its  heljjful  and  ele\ating  and  refining 
work. 

Yours  very  gratefully, 

CiiAKLKs  \.  Hentlev. 

Thomas  N.  Hart  School, 
BosTO.N.  February  ■;.'.  1006. 
Dear  Mk.  ^L\no.^•EY: 

It  has  been  my  intention  for  some  time  to  write  you  a  letter  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  appreciated  your  extreme  kindness  and  courtesy 
during  the  interviews  and  correspondence  relative  to  the  Boston 
Pul)lic  School  .\rt  League  of  which  you  are  a  prominent  mcml)er. 

It  was  all  the  more  marked  because  I  was  obliged  to  disappoint 
your  League  and  you  by  my  unwillingness  to  have  a  public  meeting 
at  the  time  you  suggested. 

I  hope  our  meeting  in  this  matter  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  long 
and  plea.sant  acfiuaintance. 

Yours  truly. 

John  F.  Dwight. 

29  Cedar  Ave., 
Mr.  James  Mahoney,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

Secretary.  Public  School  Art  League. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  to  be  out  of  the  state  on  the  eighth  instant 
and  so  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  your  as.sociation 
and  expressing  to  them  my  appreciation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  the  Washington  School,  of  the  very  beautiful  and 
generous  collection  of  photographs  recently  hung  in  our  school  rooms. 

If  you  could  know  the  interest  and  pleasure  which  the  children 
have  already  had  in  those  pictures  you  would  be  well  repaid.  In  very 
many  rooms  the  efTect  upon  the  class  was  noticeable  at  once.  I  will 
cite  only  one  instance  and  that  of  the  first  grade  class  in  whose  room 
was  hung  Sir  Joshua  RejTiold's  "Age  of  Innocence." 
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In  idiitation  t»f  thr  littlr  ^nrl  in  the  pi*  turr.  r\.rv  iittlr  ^'irl  in  the 
<la.vs.  fx«fj»t  thrrt*.  ap|i«>ari«i  ul  thr  fiPtt  aftenuMtii  ftejksi*)!!  with  hair 
nics'ly  ilrr»3»<Hl  ami  a«lonif«i  with  u  jirrtty  Im>w  of  rihl)on.  The  three 
who  hail  no  ril»lMii»>.  wvrv  so  «lrjr<ti'«!  tliat  the  tea<her»  |)n»vi«|€Hl  them 
with  n«»iiir  aiul  a  happiiT.  or  neater,  or  .swretrr  fhixs  of  little  prln  it 
wouht  have  lM*eii  harcl  to  fwKl  in  Hfi^ton. 

The  intrreNl  disphiyrd  in  this  room  has  l>oen  pnnilIel«Ml  in  nearly 
ever>'  oiir  of  thr  thirty  HM.jns  in  whi«h  the  putun-s  wt-r*-  hunj;. 

The  rhiltlren  stmly  them  anti  gel  to  kn<iw  them 

.\.si<le  fn>m  the  adonunent  of  the  nM»m  and  the  mere  plea-sure  which 
they  afford.   I  re^'ard  such  pi<tMr»-s  as  having'  a  distinctly  e<lu<-ativc 


VilllU- 

I  <t>inin«Mid  the  work  whiili  \<nir  l^-.it;ii«-  is  ■hiiiij;  and  thank  y«»u 
Diost  .sincerely  for  yinir  Kenero.«,ity  to  the  Washin^'ton  Srln»ol 

\'«Ty  truly  your>. 

HknJ.    J       lIlM»-». 

July  .•>.  llUtf. 

AkT    in    Tllh.    ^«  M«M)US 

Lfy,./,'-         -••/''>  li-tiiti  Told  That  lieautiful  Surrtmntiing.n  dire 
Inrentirr  to  Work 

A  \rry  lar^'ely  altrnil«*<l  and  interesting;  meeting  of  thr  ruhlic 
SlnK»l  Art  I,ra;^Mir  was  lirld  in  Ihr  Assrinhly  Hall  of  f  lir  South  Boston 
Ili^'h  N'h<M»l.  South  Boston,  last  rv«'nin^j. 

.lames  Mahoney.  master  of  thr  Hijih  School,  an  rnthusia.stic  pro- 
jnofrr  of  thr  hrautiful  in  thr  s«ho<ils  ami  a  dri-p  studrnt  of  thr  nec<Is 
ami  opp»)rtunitirs  for  the  voting;  p<'oplr.  pnsidrd.  In  his  intnxluc- 
t<>r>'  address  he  s|K)ke  of  the  twelve  years  of  work  ami  acromplish- 
njrnts  of  tlu*  I.ratme  in  providing  instructive dr«  orations  f«ir  tlir  puhlic 
scht>olri>oms  of  thr  lity.  chirlly  in  thr  form  of  rnlarjjrd  photo^rajdis, 
busts  and  has-reliefs.  Hr  sai<l  that  thr  Ix'apne  is  doinf;  splendid 
wi»rk  with  limited  rrsdurct-s,  and  ask«'d  for  su|i|K)rt  and  interest  <»f 
a  lar^jrr  mrmlwrship. 

The  other  si)cakrrs  wrrr:  Arthur  Astor  Carey. William  H.  (irurhy, 
Hev.  Mortimer  K.  Twoniry.  (harlrs  Bruni  Trrkiiis. 

Charles  N.  Bentlry.  master  of  tlu*  Olivrr  Ha7;ird  l'rrn>-  School, 
which  s<-hool  has  Ix-en  l>eautifnlly  deconitr<l  hy  the  Art  I>eapiie.  was 
the  «'oncludin^:  s}KNiker.  Ilr  saitl  that  thr  opinions  of  the  average 
l»oy  could  l>est  Im'  expressed  l»y  the  ({notation  of  one  of  his  l>oys.  who 
said:  "It  is  easier  to  work  an«l  har«ler  to  do  wron^;  in  a  l>eautifnl  and 
l»eautifi«>d  M-hoolroom.  "  Mr  B«"ntley  further  s|H)ke  of  the  splendid 
work  of  the  Tuhli*-  Sh«K)I  .Vrt  I><'apie  and  siiid  it  was  helpful  to  <lis- 
cipline  an<l  an  incentive  to  work  and  inspiring  of  higher  ideals. 
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lioston  Krcninij  liccord,  .January  :>1.  IDll. 

Tho  I'uhlic  Soliool  Art  Ix'jiffUf  is  sturtiii^  out  on  its  thirt(M>ntli 
yrur  of  work  with  a  lar^r  supply  of  llu'  patiencr  and  pers(*v«'rnnc«' 
which  have  ^ivcn  its  (piirt  work  thr  reward  of  rral  success.  If  the 
Art  Museum  is  doin^  edutational  work  in  its  hir^er  oHicc,  the  Ix'a^iie 
is  truly  a  v»>ry  hir^e  assistant,  though  the  (juiet  way  iti  whi<h  it  works 
makes  its  accomphshment  less  known  to  the  |)ul)li<  . 

The  pupils  in  the  schools  do  not  have  to  he  told,  in  fourteen 
schools  they  ha\c  fine  proof,  each  day.  on  their  work  on  |)hotograplis 
or  arts  of  some  of  the  linest  art  in  the  world,  ^'et  the  fourteen  are 
ahout  a  ninth  of  all  the  schools  in  the  city,  and  as  it  takes  from  ffiMU) 
to  -i^TOO  to  decorate  comi)letely  one  school,  and  there  are  oidy  IHO 
subscribers  to  the  Ix'anue,  the  work  is  gradual.  There  are  some 
gifts. 

Miss  Martha  Silshcc  of  Marlboro  Street  is  treasurer.  .lames 
Mahoney  of  the  English  high,  the  head  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
works  iiidefatigably  year  by  year. 

National  Educational  .\830ciation 

Convention  at  Bosto.n 

190:? 

.July  IS,  1!)0.'5. 
'i'he  local  E.xecutivc  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  As.so- 
ciation  Convention  wishes  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Public  School 
.Vrt  League  for  their  valuable  contribution  of  pictures  which  they 
kindly  lent  to  the  Women's  Building  of  the  Convention.  They  went 
far  toward  making  the  building  more  attractive  and  interesting. 

Edward  K.  Warrk.n. 
Chairman  Local  Executive  Cnnnnittec. 
Public  School  Art  League, 

60  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  following  extracts  from  various  reports  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Public  School  Art  League  of  which  .James 
Mahoney  was  chairman  for  the  twenty  years  he  was  connected  with 
it.  During  that  time  the  league  placed  about  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  pictures  and  casts  in  various  schools: 

What  shall  it  profit  a  nation  if  it  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
its  own  soul?  In  the  review  of  the  progress  during  the  past  centurj' 
the  words  continually  repeated  are  "inventions,"  "trade."  "wealth." 

Xo  sensible  person  will  belittle  the  importance  of  the.se  things;  but 
the  wise  know  that  our  country's  mission  is  not  fulfilled  by  these  things 
alone;  they  know  that  its  real  worth  consists  rather  in  its  endeavor  to 
realize  the  ideals  of  humanity  and  in  the  noble  specimens  of  humanity 
whom  it  has  produced. 
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All  thinking  |K*»)|)lr  clrurly  <*«f  tlmt  mir  imiMh  m|i<x>U  an-  th«'  ijiriii;;> 
of  luir  luitiirul  life,  hut  thoM-  m  Iiom*  iniiul.t  ur*'  In-nt  JMiU-ly  t>n  iiiatrriat 
IhinjjH  woiilii  make  the  etlui*atiun  purrly  c«imiijerfial  and  M-iriitific. 

'rh«)M*  (if  «|if|MT  iiiti^'lit  jK-n-fivr  that  our  !M-h«MiU  Klioiihl  uIm)  mir- 
lurv  thf  uh'ali  «»f  iiifu,  whoM-  lK'>t  t-xprcvsioM  i»  f«»uiul  in  ihr  finr  artn. 

Thr  I'uhhr  S<Ihm)I  Art  I.4^ijfuc  U-hrvf!*  that  our  puhhc  M'htMiU 
thituM  Im*.  iiiiliiMl.  lrtM|ilrs  (if  Iruriiiii^,  adoriKMl  \sith  all  that  can  at- 
tnirt  aiitl  uiNpirr. 

A  huiiiMi*  thou^'h  practical  rlTort  with  thi.s  cntl  in  view  haj»  ju»t 
hern  Munlc  hy  the  l^•a^;lM•  in  th«'  Fmncis  I'arkinan  S<-h«K»l.  Forest 
Hills.  'I'hc  mIhmiI  house  itM-lf  is  a  hamlHotnc  huildin^'.  on  hi^'h  ^'routxi 
with  rolling  o|hmi  .space  alMuit  it  an<l  hills  in  the  distance,  it  worthy 
iiieniorial  to  the  hiK'hniiiided  scholar  whost*  name  it  Immits. 

.V.s  tuie  enters  the  front  hall,  classic  views  of  (ire<*<-e  and  Kfr>'|)t 
|frc«t  the  eye;  the  Nile;  the  Pyramids;  the  acroiMilis;  the  Parthenon. 
cr»»wn  of  Alliens.  Flag's  of  the  state  an<i  of  the  nation  piard  the  en- 
trance t«>  tin*  central  hall  where  an'  f«nind  portniits  of  .Mr.  I'arkman 
in  the  tnidst  of  stvnes  familiar  in  his  works,  Indian  hraves.  f«)rcstA, 
mountjiins.  lU'Voiid  th«'  central  hall  is  tin*  kinder^'arten  nwitn.  the 
chililriMTs  royal  rtMnn. 

IIiTc  are  olije<-ts  clear  to  the  heart  of  childh«M>d.  d<»f:s.  cat.s.  squirrcl.H. 
shi|)s.  and  hi^'h  in  the  center  the  Child  enthroned  in  the  arms  of 
Kaphael's  Ma»loniui. 

"They  make  us  pretty,"  "They  make  us  happy.  "  siiy  the  children. 
"I  .s*"**  them  when  I  jjo  home,"  .said  a  little  one.  Next  comes  the 
Lincoln  and  Wa.shin^'lon  n>om.  Her«'  is  Mt.  \  ernon  ami  also  the 
mud-plasten'«l  lo^  <ahin  in  which  Lincoln  was  lM»m.  .\  larj;e  photo- 
graph of  the  nohle  Liiuoln  hy  St.  (iaudens  <M-cupies  the  next  wall 
spa«"e.  while  dire«-tly  opjMtsite  is  a  hu^re  picture  of  the  National 
Capitol  Huildin^'  at  Washington,  with  tlic  Stuart  Wa-shinpton  |Mir- 
traits  on  either  side. 

"I  like  the  pictun*  of  (ieorge  Wa.shingtoii."  writes  a  lad  of  nine 
years;  "he  was  a  brave  and  intl»l«'  man."  "His  face  looks  lumest." 
says  a  little  girl  of  ten;  "I  lik«'  Martha  Washington's  picture  l>ecause 
her  face  Itxiks  as  though  she  was  smiling  at  us  all  the  time." 

"Washington  and  Limoln  did  a  gn^at  many  d«*ds,"  writes  a 
young  man  of  ten.  "When  Lincoln  was  sm:dl  he  w.-is  pimr;  Washing- 
ton was  Imni  in  a  very  ri<'h  hous<\" 

The  upi>er  front  hall  is  al,s«i  classic,  the  Roman  Forum,  an  Kmi>eror 
ami  51  Honum  "\ictorA-." 

In  the  upper  central  hall  jin*  s<"en  Italian  views.  Venice.  Florenoe, 
with  cuts  from  works  hy  famous  masters.  In  the  hist«»rical  nxim  are 
note«l  figxires  ancl  scenes  «»f  hyg«ine  «lays  in  Kngland.  Fran<v  and  Sjiain. 
.loan  of  \rv  ami  the  Duke  of  Orleans  are  esj>ecial  favorites  with  the 
j'hihiren. 
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In  tlic  I'Vaiicis  I'arktiuiii  room  the  [iortraits  please  best  the  boys; 
while  the  ^'irls  :ire  «'specially  foiid  of  the  gardens  and  flowers. 

It  has  stvmed  best  to  make  subscription  to  tin*  work  of  the  l.eafjiie 
only  two  dollars  a  year  >o  that  as  many  as  possible  mij^ht  share  in 
the  work. 

Addros  Arthur  A.  Carry,  Treasurer  of  thr  Tublic  ScIkxjI  Art 
Leaj,Mie.  .")()  State  Stre<'t.  Hoston. 

.Iami,>    Maiionky. 


Kxtraets  from  "  Notes  and  Supgcstioiis  on  Schoolroom  Decoration," 
compiled  by  James  Mahoiiey,  1S!)H: 

TiiK  liosTON   I*t  ni.ir  SciKtoi,  AitT  Lkague 
The  Constitution 

OBJECT 

The  Public  School  Art  Ix^a^ue,  of  Boston,  is  instituted  to  pro- 
mote the  adornment  of  schoolrooms,  and  the  cultivation  of  art  in 
the  schools. 

OFFICERS 

The  officers  of  the  Lcaj^e  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Board  of  five  directors. 

MEETINGS 

There  shall  be  two  annual  meetings;  on  the  first  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber and  the  first  Monday  in  May.  Fifteen  members  shall  constitute 
a  fpiorum. 

MEMBERSHIP 

All  persons  who  desire  to  further  the  objects  of  the  League  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership. 

DIES 

The  dues  shall  be  two  dollars,  payable  the  first  Monday  in  October. 

ELECTION    OF   OFFICERS 

The  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  May. 

OFFICERS 

Henry  W.  I'utiiam.  President;  Frank  A.  Hill.  Nice-President; 
Arthur  .\stor  Carey,  Treasurer.  '20  Fairfield  Street,  Boston;  NN  alter 
Oilman  Page,  Secretary',  DO  Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 

DIRECTORS 

Mrs.  F.  B.  .\ines.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Richards,  Ross  Turner,  C.  Howard 
Walker,  James  Mahoney,  Chairman, 
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TlIK    H<>«Tt)N    PlHl-H"    S<IUHH.    AitT    l.»  V«.i    i 

It  iH  tin*  iilral  of  tlir  I^-a^'iir  li»  iiiakr  tli«*  wIkmiIIuiUM*  a  trinplc 
worthy  ti»  rr*ri\r.  aixl  litt»-«l  t«»  iiispin*.  tin*  «liiMr«M>  of  all  thr  jM^jpIc 
to  thr  ilijjtiity  <»f  fn-f  nturiiihip  in  the  Hrpul)li<'. 

\Vr  urKT.  firnt  of  all.  that  the  mIumiI  l>uil<lirif;H  Iw  of  ^••mmI  an-hi- 
trrtiirr.  attrurtivi-  without,  ami  worthy  to  r«'<fi\r  mJonuiMMit  within. 

NVf  wouM  ilttiiratr  the  tt>rrnlor>.  nMirii.s,  nn«l  halls,  uith  n'jini- 
tiurtions  of  tlir  iim>trri)ie«*r«t  of  art.  photof>raphH,  cojitji.  and.  fthoulcl 
our  inraiis  rvrr  |K*rmil,  with  thr  tnore  costly  work>  of  art,  ■wli'ctitiK, 
arran^iiii;,  ami  jfroupinj.'  in<t.nliriL'  tn  tin-  frinir  atnl  tiirtilal  raiic«*  of 
the  pupils  <t»nct'nMM|. 

This  ruovrinriit.  though  still  m  its  iiifaiicy.  has  aln*a<ly  pnxluctni 
visihlr  nvsults,  not  only  in  Boston  an<l  in  many  other  riti<vs  ami  towns 
in  New  Kn^lantl,  hut  thmu^luiut  the  entire  eountr>*,  l)cinf»  taken  up 
with  a  zral  whirh  wouhl  mhmu  iinrf«lil»Ic  to  thow  wlwi  see  in  art  only 
a  form  of  luxury. 

The  work  iK-^ati  in  Host«»n  in  1S7I,  with  tlje  (le«x)nition  of  the  hall 
in  the  (iirls"  Ili^'h  Nh(M»l.  In  ISS.J  (S<hool  Dixunient  liO)  thr  Boston 
St:luH)l  ('onunitt«*r  su^;^r.st«tl  hrl[)  ami  artion  in  linr  with  thr  move- 
ment of  the  Kngli.sh  Committee,  headed  hy  John  Ruskin. 

Not  lon^  aftrrwards.  in  Sairm,  Mr.  Ro>s  Turnrr.  f«"rlin^  thr  lark 
«»f  appHM-iation  for  all  thing's  artislir  in  Amrri«a.  whrn  hr  ."uiw  thr 
hantls4Mne  Phillips  Sch(M>l  building  just  romphtnl.  thought  that  here, 
in  the  ,M"h( Mil r« Mini  with  thr  <'hildrrn.  was  tin-  placr  to  l>r>rin.  if  .\mrrira 
was  rvrr  to  apprrt-iatr  surji  thinfjs.  Hr  foiitul  thr  M^hiHtl  authoritirs. 
teachers,  and  pu()ils  most  ready  to  ro-oi)eratr.  A  r<»nsi<lerable  sum 
of  motirv  was  nii.M-d,  and  thr  rrsulf  was  thr  dr<-oration  of  four  nK»m» 
in  thr  IMiillips  S<Ii«m)|  huildinn  with  lar^r  .solar  print.s  an«l  ra.sl.s;  the 
city  tinting;  thr  walls  at  its  own  exi)en.se.  The  spa<vs  f«»r  pictures  were 
filird  with  rr^'ard  to  sizr.  nothing;  hritt^'  sji<Tifi«-<'d  to  mrrr  omanirnta- 
tion.  ( )nr  room  was  dr<-oratrd  as  a  Roman  nwim,  anothrr  a,s  Amrri- 
can.  the  third  with  sul>je<'ts  «»f  the  Italian  Rrnai.s.<«inre.  and  the  fourth 
with  K^'>']>tian  suhjrrts.  Thr  nxim  of  th«>  Italian  Rrnai.vian<x*  is 
I>erhaps  thr  mi»st  i-omplrtr  an<l  intrn\stin^'.  Ilrrr  thr  lij;ht  wa.s  oold 
and  cheerleKH  in  elTe<-t.  anti  to  ofTset  this  the  walls  were  tinte<l  with  a 
li^ht  \'rnrtia!>  rr<l.  For  d<'<'riration.  fivr  larjrr  «-asts  of  thr  has-rrlirf 
of  I.urji  drlla  Rohliia  wrrr  iisoil.  Thr  l;ir>s'r  sp;u-r  at  thr  rn«l  of  thr 
room  was  adonied  with  a  larjrr  photo^riiph  «»f  the  "Auroni."  hy 
Ctuido  Rrni 

In  May.  \S\i-i.  thr  riihlic  Schcxd  Art  Ix*apiie  was  fomictl  in  Boston, 
heinj?  the  first  attempt  to  «»r>rani7:e  the  nu»vemrnt  on  a  larpe  scale, 
and  sufhrirnt  funds  wrrr  r»i||rrtr<l  to  ilrt-oratr  tw«»  rooms,  a  petition 
having  hrrn  prrs<'ntrd  to  thr  S<-lu>ol  Board.  Among  the  twenty- 
four  names  attached  to  this  petitif>n  wrrr  thosr  of  I'hillips  Brooks. 
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Edward  Kvert'tt  Half,  Julia  Ward  Ilnwt',  Francis  A.  Walkrr,  \\\>vn 
N.  Horsford,  and  ("liarlcs  (J.  Loriii^.  As  a  result  of  the  favorable 
action  of  tlu'  S<-l»ool  lioard,  a  room  in  the  Kn^Iisli  Ili^h  School  was 
dcforatod  with  photographs  and  casts  pertaining  to  Roman  art  and 
histoPk'. 

A  room  in  the  Rice  I'rimary  S<liool  was  aist)  di-coraled  with  pic- 
tures and  casts,  mainly  relating  to  American  historv*. 

In  1S!)4.  The  Agassi/  S<:liool,  Rurrouglis  Street,  Jamaica  Plain, 
with  the  co-ojH'ration  of  the  principal  of  the  school  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Walter  Ciilman  I'age,  then  a  member  of  the  Boston 
S<liool  Hoard,  was  decorated.  Tiie  large  assembly  hall  was  hung 
with  pictures  illustrative  of  American  history,  such  as  "Washington 
Crossing  the  Delaware,"  portraits  of  Washington,  Lafayette,  Adams, 
etc. 

The  upper  corridor  contains  busts  of  Hamilton.  NNCbsler,  Sumner, 
Phillips,  Agassiz,  and  Mann.  The  middle  corridor  is  filled  with  casts 
taken  from  subjects  of  Italian  and  (Irecian  art,  such  as  six  slabs 
from  the  Parthenon  frieze.  "Hoys  and  (iirls  Singing  and  Playing  on 
Instniments,"  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  a  statue  of  Sophocles,  busts  of 
Zeus,  .\pollo.  Diana,  Minerva,  etc. 

The  lower  corridor  contains  busts  of  W'ashington,  Franklin.  Jeffer- 
son. Lincoln.  Grant,  etc. 

(Massroom  No.  6  is  to  be  decorated  with  subjects  pertaining  to 
Englisli  historj'.  At  present  it  contains  busts  of  Sir  Lsaac  Newton 
and  Shakespeare.  Additions  will  be  made  by  successive  graduating 
classes. 

MEMORIAL    ROOMS 

The  decoration  of  a  room  in  the  Latin  School,  Warren  .Vvenue, 
with  subjects  pertaining  directly  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  was 
permitted  by  the  generosity  of  one  of  the  descendants  of  Samuel 
Adams,  under  direction  of  Mr.  Page. 

GILBERT  STUART   SCHOOL 

In  May,  1897,  in  recognition  and  in  appreciation  of  the  naming 
of  this  school  after  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  .\merican  painters, 
the  Boston  artists,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Boston  Art  Club,  voted  to 
issue  a  circular  to  the  members  of  their  profession  in  Boston,  asking 
for  contributions  of  pictures  in  oil,  watercolor,  pastel,  or  black  and 
white,  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  principal's  room. 

In  consequence,  the  school  contains  a  collection  of  original  works 
of  art,  many  of  them  signed  by  men  of  wide  reputation. 

WORK    OF   SOCIETIES 

Many  societies  and  clubs  have  taken  up  the  work,  societies  of 
women,  in  particular,  doing  loyal  service.    Among  the  societies  con- 
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trihiitiuj^  arr  tin*  fulNiwin^.  So<icty  i»f  Siuis  of  tin-  Hrvolutit.n,  m  the 
(oMuiioiiufalth;  I'uul  Urvt-rt*  (huplrr,  Duu^lilrn*  of  the  lie  volution; 
Wttiium's  H«'lirf  ('«)q)»;  Ap|mlu(*hiuii  Mt>uiituiii  Club;  Twentieth 
Criitiiry  ("hil>;  \Vomrir<»  K«iu<-Hti«»iuil  aini  IndiLttrial  I  itioti;  The 
Hj.Hlunc  Art  Club  i  Manrhf.itfr.  N.  I!  J. 

FUACTHAL   Hl(i<;»T10NH 

It  w«iul«l  In-  our  (hvHJrt*  to  ((ivr  lui  iimny  prartical  hiiit.H  and  MUggrs- 
tioiis  us  |M)H<<ilt|i*.  suvU  inftirnintion  us  nchwA  authoritien  nn<i  others 
iiitrrfitril  arr  mo>t  drsirous  of  re<fivinj(.  an<l  for  that  rt-aMdi  w<*  iii.vrt 
chapter^  on  thr  folUtwiii^'  topics: 

Tinting  of  the  Wulh.  \  con.Hitlt'nitioM  of  the  »uhje<-t  of  uull-tintinf; 
\v\\  to  uiit'\|MTt«M|  results,  nauM'ly.  that  the  i^hirin^'  wliite  of  the  wuIU 
of  our  .s(|iiMilriN>iiis  was  not  only  inartisti<-  luil  actually  iiijurioU!»  to 
the  jiupils'  eyes,  straininf;  an<l  weakenirifj  them;  and  further  ctinsid- 
eratiou  h-d  to  the  welrorne  fact  that  art  aiui  hy^'iiTM"  were  here  at  one, 
namely,  that  the  tints  which  w»»ul«l  rest  and  pleuM-  tlie  eye  were  also 
lhoM»  which  were  nmst  artistic,  such  as  soft  ffrav-Kreens  <»r  deli<-ate 
sluules  of  dull  blue,  while  for  halls  ami  corridors  terra  <-otto  tones 
atTord  a  contrast  to  the  classrtNtms.  Tints  slutuld  Ik-  laid  on  in  flat 
washes,  the  tlepth  «if  color  u.mmI  shouhl  deiMMid  U|M)n  the  li^htin^;  of 
the  HMun;  ceilin^rs  nnist  Ik»  tint«*d,  as  tliey  relle«t  lijrht.  In  ^'enenil. 
thus,  the  tints  are  to  Im-  s«>|rcteil  according  to  the  situation  of  th«'  rinim 
and  the  li^htin^  of  it. 

One  of  the  (|ueslio!is  most  often  asked  is,  "  W  ln-re  <  an  uc  obtain 
a  list  of  suitable  repriMludituis  «if  works  «»f  art?"  We  ap|M>nd.  in 
onswer.  the  followini;  lists,  first  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Astor  Can-y. 
who.s<«  colle<tion  of  photographs  is  the  most  complete  single  list  that 
has  yet  Imm-u  put  t«»^elher,  and  is  now  on  exhibitiotJ  in  the  Boston 
Tublic  Libnir>';  secondly,  that  of  Mr  Walter  (iilman  Taj^e;  and. 
thirdly,  a  list  of  works  of  art  for  schoolriMun  d<M-orati«»n  by  a  joint 
conunittee  repn-vntiuK'  tb*'  Hoston  .\rt  Stu<lents"  .Vssot'iation.  Con- 
fi-rencc  of  hMunitional  Workers,  and  I  lie  |*iibli<    S<  IhmiI  Art   I<<\'ipie. 

(Kxlnirti  ft'»m  Jamw  \f»honcy"!«  rr|>ort,  1900.) 

Sim"«'  pre.sentinf?  its  last  report,  the  Public  S<-1uh)1  .\rt  l,c:i^nn*  ha5 
decorated  with  photoi;ra|»hs  and  casts  tw«i  seh«Milh<»usrs.  the 
"Francis  Tarkman."  Walkhill  Stn*<*t.  Forest  Hills,  and  the  "  Ilow- 
doin."  Myrtle  Street.  Bost<»n. 

In  i»rder  that  the  I.<'a^nM*  nuiy  iM-coim-  a  \  ital  factor  in  the  ecjucation 
of  Boston,  it  ou^;ht  to  Im*  able  to  «leconit«*  at  least  thnt*  or  four  M-h«»ol 
Iniildings  each  year.  But  memlnTship  dues  are  its  only  reffidar  source 
of  income  itwo  dollars  |M>r  year*. 

K\  rr>-  one  w  ho  is  n'ally  interesleil  in  this  work  is  eaniestly  recjuested 
to  indu(v  at  least  one  other  jierson  to  l>ccome  a  memlx*r  of  the  I/capiie. 
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(Exlriift.s  fnmi  Jatni's  Mulioriov  s  rt-jxirl.  1901.) 

This  sfK'icty  is  orgimi/.j'd  for  the  jjiirposc  of  providing  schoolrooms 
with  uppropriiiti'  works  of  url,  especially  with  photo^'raplis  an<l  plaster 
eiusts  of  the  great  and  simple  pictures  and  statues  of  the  world. 

It  l)<'liev«'s  that  rejjroductions  of  w«»rks  of  the  highest  (piality  should 
he  useii  ill  guiding  and  moulding  the  taste  of  children,  antl  that  the 
old  truth,  Maxima  dcbctur  pucro  reverentia,  applies  in  tliis  as  in  all 
otlier  lields  of  influence  and  educatioti. 

A  pamphlet,  called  "Notes  aiul  Suggestions  on  Schoolroom  Deco- 
ration," has  been  published  by  the  society  for  the  nse  of  kiiuired 
organizations  aiul  of  individuals  interested  in  similar  work,  and  will 
be  mailed,  without  charge,  to  any  applicant. 

It  is  believed  that  a  large  membershif),  each  member  paying  a  small 
fee,  is  a  better  l)asis  for  such  a  society  than  larger  conlri))ution.s  from 
comparatively  few  individuals,  and  therefore  the  animal  dues  have 
been  fixed  at  the  snuill  sum  of  two  dollars.  It  is  essential  to  success, 
however,  under  this  arrangement,  that  the  membershii)  slu)uld  be 
very  large,  and  therefore  you  are  earnestly  rccjucsted,  if  its  objects 
and  methods  meet  with  your  approval,  to  join  the  society  and  to 
induce  others  to  give  their  helj)  in  the  same  way. 

.Vddrcss  Arthur  A.  Carey,  Treasurer  of  the  Public  School  Art 
I^eague,  50  State  Street,  Boston. 

Officers  of  the  Pcblic  School  .\rt  Le.\gce 

President — Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Wliitman. 

I'irr-Prc.tident.t — Mrs.  Fanny  B.  .\mes,  Mrs.  Mary  Mr)rton  Kohew,  Mrs.  Ellen  II. 
Richard.s,  Mrs.  Paul  Thorndike,  Mr.  J.  Tcmplcnian  Cooliiige,  Jr.,  Mr.  Jo.seph  Lee, 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Ilif^gin.son,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sears, 
Dr.  Wm.  Slurgis  Bigelow,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine. 

Secretary — Miss  Hilda  Whiteside,  The  Ludlow,  Copley  Square,  Boston. 

Treasurer — Mr.  /Vrthur  A.  Carey,  50  State  Street,  Boston. 

F.xertilire  Committee — Mr.  James  Mahoney,  Chairman;  Miss  Hilda  ^^'hiteside,  Mr. 
J.  Randolph  Coolidgc,  Jr.,  Mr.  Otto  Fleischner,  Mrs.  Ixiuis  Prang,  Mr.  .\rthiir  .\. 
Carey,  Mr.  J.  Templenuin  Co<jlidge,  Jr.,  Mr.  Ro.ss  Turner. 

[Extracts  from  James  Mahoney 's  report,  1904.) 

"6. — It  is  important  that  school  buildings  and  school  grounds  should  In?  planne«l  and 
decorated  so  as  to  serve  as  effective  agencies  for  educating  not  only  the  children,  but  the 
people  as  a  whole,  in  matters  of  taste.  The  school  is  l>ecoming  more  and  more  a  com- 
munity centre,  and  its  larger  opportunities  impo.se  new  obligations.  School  buildings 
should  be  attractive  as  well  as  healthful,  and  the  adjoining  grounds  should  be  laid  out 
and  planned  with  appropriateness  and  beauty." — From  Resolutions,  National  Efluca- 
tional  .Association,  Mechanics"  Hall,  July  10,  1903. 

In  order  that  the  work  of  the  Public  School  Art  League  may  grow,  the  F^xecutive 
Committee  most  earnestly  urges  each  member  of  the  League  to  induce  at  least  one 
other  person  to  become  a  member. 
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RK|t»Ui    <)»     KXIXTTIVE   roMMITTEE 

It  is  now  morr  thuii  two  yruM  sint-r  tlir  I'ulilu-  Scho*>l  Art  l-<-a^'ur 
hut  IukI  u  pulilir  iiirrtiii^. 

Tlu*  Kxwutivr  Comiiiitti-r  ^jrratly  rrf^rrts  this  furt ;  but  ilitTrr»-iil 
cirfutn.ttuiu'rH  mmlc  it  •m^mii  ij«*«-«'«iHan".  lluwrvrr,  the  M>^^r^i  of  Ihr 
I^uKur.  iiuiiu'ly.  the  tlt*<'ortttioii  of  !M'h«>olrtMiin!i,  ili<l  not  <i*aM*;  and 
it  H***'!!!.-*  to  \h-  u  fjut  tliiit  tliiriti^  u  likr  |HTio<l  tin*  I>«ii^ir  ha.H  mrfly 
acroiiipliHlirtl  itionv 

A  ?itutrimM>t  ha.H  alriMiciy  Imimi  isMird  n'^ardin^j  thr  d«*<-oration  of 
Ihf  Krothiii^'haiii  nIiooI.  ( 'hiirlr<«to\\  n. 

Thr  Hriijaiiuii  Dfuii  nIkm)!  wu-s  diforutf«l  hi-st  HUiiiinrr,  hy  Mr. 
IVuImmIv  <»f  thr  Kx<'*"utivr  ('oiniiiittt'r.  in  u  way  tliat  ha-s  won  the 
(*ordial  a(iprnval  i»f  thr  Sixth  l>i\i^inii  ( 'luimutf*'**  i  having  thr  Dran 
Si'h<M»l  in  rharpM.  and  «)f  thr  t<'a«h»T>  Mr  ri:ilH..|\  is  at  [.ri^i-nt  at 
work  on  tht*  Ka.st  iioMton  Hi^h  S<h«M>I 

A  most  vidiiahh"  part  of  thr  work  of  llir  I^-a)4iii-  i.s  Im-uij^  arroin- 
ph.shrd  hy  thr  .sijh-ronunit  •<«•  "f  tli.-  |'\.-.  iiti\  i-  ( 'i.inmii  d-.-  known 
as  the  Cohir  Comniittcc. 

I'hr  S4'hoolhonsr  ( 'oinnii>si«)ii  ha>  x-cn  lit  to  iiilru>t  it  v*>ith  thr 
drhcatr  and  (hllicult  tu.sk  «)f  takin^j  in  <hari"-  ''>i-  iiiti-nir.)  i  i.l..riii^  of 
a  niinilMT  of  thr  pnhhr  .Hch(M)I.H  of  thr  <Mt\ 

I'hr  inrinlK-rs  arr  rr<|urstrd  to  rrad  thi"  i  ainfiilly  prrpurrd  rr|K)rt.H 
writtrn  hy  Mr.  J.  K.  (ixihdjs'r.  Jr. 

(irral  rre<lit  is  diir  thr  Pnvsidrnt  of  thr  Ix-a^'ui'.  Mr-  II.  i,r>  Whit- 
man, for  thr  rxcrllrnt  color-sduMnr  for  thr  Boston  Latin  and  Kn^lish 
Ili^h  S4ln>ols.  drawn  up  \>\  lnr  diiriii!'  tli<-  fr\iiii'  ui-.itlur  nf  ihr 
MUmmrr  of  1!M):{. 

Thr  advrnt  of  thr  Natwinal  IMmatioiial  As-.«k  lat i«tn  to  Boston 
Inst  siimmrr  fiirnishrd  an  opportunity  for  thr  spn-atl  of  lh«"  ilintrinrs 
of  thr  I'uhlir  S<'hool  Art  I/Oajfin*.  whirh  thr  Kx<*cutivc  Committrr 
thought  ouj;ht  not  Im'  niissi'd. 

Mr.  .1.  T.  ("<M»lid^r.  Jr..  and  Mr.  Otto  Flris<-hnrr.  at  an  rx|>on.s<* 
of  alxHit  orjr  hinulrrd  dollars,  fittrd  up  a  nioni  in  thr  (iirls'  Ijitin 
S"luH)l  which  w;is  uM'd  as  :i  NNoinan's  Huildin^.  This  nnim  pivc 
pirasurr  to  many  thousatuis  «if  thr  ti'achrrh  <hirinn  thr  ronvrntion 
wook.  a-s  testified  hy  thr  warm  thanks  of  the  Kxecutive  Conimiltcc  of 
thr  National  Kdu<'ational  .\ss»K-i:ition. 

Thr  <-hairman  «if  thr  Kxrrutivr  Conunittrr  of  thr  l^-a^ur  wiis 
rccjue.Htetl  hy  thr  offirers  of  the  National  Ivdurational  A.vHoriation 
to  form  a  hwal  riM-rption  rommittr<*  to  n'prr.s<«nt  Uitston  art  interests 
at  thr  ronvrntion. 

Such  a  committee  was  a<<t»nlinjjly  formed.  Ilendcpiarter!*  wvrv 
estahlishrti  at   thr  Normal  Art   Nho«»|. 

(n^   I^-rturrs  wrrr  given  by  Mr.  J.  U.  Coolidgc.  Jr..  and  Mr.  Ross 
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Turnrr.  on  tlie  deconitiou  of  schoolhouses.  to  aiitlirnccs  tliat   could 
scarcf'ly  1m'  coiitainrd  witliiii  the  a|){)oiiit('d  halls. 

(I))  A  mimIxT  of  receptions  in  the  studios  of  leading  Boston  artists 
were  arranged.  Thesf  were  well  attended,  and  niucli  appreciated 
by  tho  visiting  teaeluTs. 

(v)  An  e\iii))ition  of  llu-  work  of  the  Massachusetts  School  of 
Desijjii.  of  the  lienson  and  Tarhell  and  of  the  I'.ric  I'ape  Schools, 
was  also  held,  and  was  well  attended. 

The  work  t)f  the  I.eaf.(ue  was  appreciated  l>y  the  N.  \\.  \.  ami  its 
Iirineiples  were  stronj,dy  endorsed  in  the  linal  roolutions  of  the 
convention. 

Respectfully  suhniit led. 

.I.\.MKs  Mahonev, 
Clutiniian  Executive  CovnuUtee. 

Boston,  January  ^.'.">.  l!M»^. 
To  .Iamks  M.\noNKY,  ?2s«.;.. 

Chairman    Executive    Coniniittee    licjston    Tuhlic    School    .\rt 
League. 
Dear  Sir: 

At  the  recjucst  of  the  K.vecutivc  ("onwiiittee  of  the  lioslon  I'uhlic 
School  Art  League,  I  la.st  summer  took  charge  of  the  decoration  of  the 
Benjamin  Dean  School,  South  Boston. 

As  the  school  is  for  verv'  yoimg  children,  the  choice  of  pictures  and 
casts  was  somewhat  difficult,  the  cpiestion  being  how  to  interest  them 
without  choosing  subjects  of  a  .somewhat  low  artistic  standard.  This 
danger,  I  think,  has  been  overcome.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  delight 
of  their  teachers  in  being  surrounded  by  beautiful  things,  and  this 
pleasure  will  doubtless  be  in  some  way  reflected  in  tlu^  instruction  of 
their  [)upils. 

All  the  walls  of  the  classrooms  I  found  tinted  a  shade  of  IjuIF;  and, 
although  as  a  background  for  the  casts  it  was  not  satisfactory,  no 
change  was  made  on  account  of  the  cost,  as  it  seemed  probable  that, 
when  the  time  came  to  do  them  again,  better  shades  could  be  .selected 
at  the  expense  of  the  city.  The  decorations  were  all  placed  in  the 
classrooms,  except  that  over  the  landing  of  the  west  or  main  staircase 
was  placed  Houdon's  bust  of  Washington  on  a  bracket,  with  two  large 
United  States  flags  crosscfl  and  draped  behind  it. 

List  of  photographs  and  casts  used  in  the  rooms  of  the  Benjamin 
Dean  School,  South  Boston: 

Room  1.  Norlli  wall,  ovei  teacher's  desk.  Cast,  four  i)ancls  from  Cantoria  P'rieze 
by  Lucca  dclia  Rot)l)ia. 

East  wall.  Tlie  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris. 

West  wall.  Holy  Trinity,  Stratford-on-.\von;  Portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  with  flag 
over  it;  Portrait  of  General  U.  S.  Grant  with  flag  over  it. 
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Room  9.  S.julh  w»ll.  I'urtraiU  U  (ioirifc  ami  MarO.i  \\a.,(,.i,4>i...i  ».il.  w,-.  ,J 
Mt.  \'rnii>n  tjrtwrm  tttrtn.  uvrr  thu  two  tlaic^  tirm(jni 

l>!«jit  wall,  (  Ast.  lUb  \  frum  I'arthrtum  FrMr«* 

\Nr»t  wall.  Cow*  at  llir  \\ •trnm{-tr«»uicl«.  l)upr^ 

lUf'm  3  kllt<irrK>rtrn.  Nortli  wall,  >luirin|{  llir  lta>  Marr.  I,Ai)il»rrr.  H«»ly  Kam- 
il>,    Munllo.    (  a*t,    HainliiiMi,    Ainlrra    ilrlU    Uolil'ta. 

\Nr«t   wall,  Thr  Siii^iiij{  (  UiU,  WuilM-k.  Shr<r^)  Frr.|lliK.   Mauxc. 

Houm  I  Kiu<irrKartrfi,  Si>utti  wall,  i'mal,  \NiiiKril  \ii-(iir)',  four  culofnd  prioU, 
Tlir  SraMiin 

K«.t  wall.  Krr.|lfn{  thr  Mniv  J    K    Millrt 

Wml  wall.  Watrritii;  thr  llur«r<«,  t)axiuin-li«>uvrrrt. 

Room  5.  .N'uitli  wall.  FrrtliiiK  lirr  Iff'  '  '  ^!  "-■  -•  IVtrr  ■  <  athrtlral.  Home: 
.^r»^^  i>n  DmmoUry,  fnmi  life 

Soiilli  wall.  Co-iit.  MaiiniuiA  an<i  ('liil<l,  I  ii<  a    Irii.i  K<>r>liui 

Wr^t  wall.  ('a.«l.  Mnniint;,  'rii<irwaM»«i.  ('a»l.  Nijjlit,  'DuirwalcUrn,  Nw|pirw  FolU, 
I'nitrtl  Stntr*  lla|;  i>vrr  it. 

Hvom  t'l.     Stutli  wall.  Wajtliiii^tnn  crix^irij^  thr  DrUwarr,  lU^  uvrr,  (°Aat,  I>r(Uni- 
tion  iif  lui|rj»rnilrii<-r.  ("a*!.  Trraly  of  I"' 

F,A«t  wall.  ('a*t.  Ilra<l  nf  \  ir);i(i.  mi  l>r 

\Vr»t  wall,  thr  Diii-al  I'alacr.  \"rni»-r 

Room  7.  North  wall.  (Krrflow  it(  Nilr  an<l  l*ymnii<U.  fn)m  nature,  Thr  Ur|MMr  in 
Kiopt.  Van  Dyrk.  Cm»i,  ('u|>i<U  SinirinK.  (lUin  cU  liolofpna. 

F:*»t  wall.  Tlir  CiMiM!  Cirl.  J.  F    Millrt. 

Wr^i  wall,  ('A|iiti>l  al  \Va.«hinKt*>n.  flntf  (>\rr 

Kitom  S  Suith  wall.  <'anuvnl  <>f  ( 'oliiiiil)ii<i;  rnitnl  .•^latrs  Fri^atr.  ( °«in»tituti<>n: 
Cnitnl  Statr^  Warvhip,  Mauarhu^rlt.i;  two  |>rnn«nt«.  ('nt<in  Jark  ami  Initrd  State* 
llax-  <lr«|>nl  ii\rr  thrnr 

Fa-:  »«I|.  Thr  llr.I  -^'.i..  J    F   Millrt.  (o.-t.  M.i.!..i,M.i  .11,.!  CI.lI.l.  H-.x-rlu,.,. 

Oil  tin"  walU  i«iiiiil.>l  III  alM)Vi*  li>t  wiii  jn.i.  .ti  \.iii<ni-.  1  a>t,H  iin<l 
photographs  alri'udy  in  iM)SM*ssioii  of  the  .s<'h<M)l.  Thr  wliolr  ro.sl  of 
the  ih'<oration  of  this  .schtH))  was  just  undtT  f^'tiMK 

I  rtMnaiii. 
Voiirs  rfsiK'ttfuIly. 

I     V.    Tkahody. 


(KxtnM  t*  fnuii  Jainr^  Mahonry'»  rrjx'ri.  1907. | 

Sin«T  thr  Kxe'riitivr  Comniitto*'  of  the  PtiliUo  Srh<Mil  Art  I,«'apio 
nui(h*  it-'  last  n'p«.rf.  Mr  .Inhii  Kii«n<-ott  I*ral>o<ly  has  (iotmratrd  the 
Kast  Mostoti  Hij^h  s<li(Milhoiis«*;  Mrs.  Daniel  Mrrriinaii.  the  Oliver 
Ha/ard  I'err^'  s«h(M)lhi»UM"  in  South  Hostoti;  ami  Miss  Martha  Silslnv 
.inl  Mr  F.  'Pemplemau  ( '«Milii|^:e.  .Jr..  the  I)earlH)rn  .sehmilhou.se  in 
Hoxlmn.-  aiicj  the  (^uiiirv  seluMilhoiise  in  tlie  South  Kncl. 

'r«»  thes<'  (jeennitors  of  tin*  I.eafiue  sjMN-ial  thanks  nn<l  jjmtilutic 
are  line.  No  onc  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  this  kind 
of  work  ran  appreciate  the  diflindty  of  it.  nor  eomi)rrhend  how  it 
takes  time  and  taxes  patienee. 

Those  who  l>elicvc  in  the  value  of  sehool  decoration  arc  earnestly 
refjuested  to  secure  new  nieinlMTs  for  the  I>cague.  a.s  mcnibrrship  fees 


•eK)  JAMKS    M\II()^K^     MKMOHIM, 

(■((list  iliitf  its  cluff  Noiircf  i)f  iiKotiir.  llioc  fees  arr  oiily  two  dollars 
[«T  yt'ar.  Sp«'cial  ^'ifts  Ixdh  of  moiirv  and  of  tihjrcis  of  art  suilahU" 
for  tlir  sclioolroom  arr  wclcoiiir  iii(l«'»*ii.  ( 'oiitrihutioris  should  ht* 
sent  to  Miss  Marllia  SiIsImt,  'Ircasurrr,  ll.">  Marlltorou^di  Street, 
Hostoii. 

Jamks  Maiionkv. 
For  llic  Kxvcutivc  Coininiltce. 
Boston. 

April  :><).  1!»()7. 

P^AST  HosTON   IIk.h  School, 
Boston,  Ajjril  !),  1907. 
Mu.  .Jam IS  Mahonky, 

'I'lie  CliarU'Sixate,  Boston,  Mass. 
I)c(tr  Sir: 

III  the  ahsciice  of  Mr.  I'ealiody,  1  am  asked  to  make  a  report  upon 
tlio  work  of  the  I'uhlie  School  .\rt  Lea^'ue  in  decorating'  the  Mast 
Boston  High  School  in  l!)0.>. 

The  stipulation  that  the  Alumni  should  provide  $100  was  met  hy  a 
favorable  vote  at  the  meeting  in  May,  and  the  statuary,  pictures, 
and  busts  \ver«»  procured.  These  were  j)lace(i  in  the  building  as 
f(»ll()ws:  In  the  lower  corridor  the  large  statue  of  Thalia,  the  Muse 
of  ("omedy,  uj)on  a  large  pedestal;  a  j)edestal  was  |)rovided  also  for  a 
comp)anion  piece,  ("lio.  Muse  of  History,  owned  by  the  school.  On 
the  walls  of  the  lower  staircase  in  either  end  of  the  building  were 
jjlaced  sixteen  busts  on  plaster  supports  fastened  to  the  walls,  eight  in 
each  stairca.se;  four  historical  characters  in  early  .Vmerican  history- — • 
Washington,  Franklin,  Lafayette,  and  Hamilton;  four  in  later — ■ 
Webster.  (Irant.  Lincoln,  and  John  A.  Andrew. 

In  the  corresj)onding  staircase  were  placed  five  busts  of  noted 
Romans — Cicero,  N  irgil,  Ciesar,  Ciesar  .Vugustus,  and  Marcus 
.\iirelius;  and  three  l)usts  of  mythological  characters — .\pollo.  Min- 
erva, and  Diana.  On  the  walls  of  the  upper  staircase  were  hung,  at 
one  end  of  the  building,  three  S  x  4  feet  photographs  of  .\merieaii 
interest -Niagara  Falls,  the  (ireat  (icy.ser  of  the  Yellowstone  Xa- 
tioiud  Park,  and  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  On  the  staircase  at  the 
otlu^r  end  were  hung  three  large  photographs  of  foreign  views — 
Notre  Dame  Cathedral  at  I'aris.  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome,  and 
the  Sistine  Madonna.  In  the  classrooms  .several  j)ictures  were 
grouped  in  a  few  rooms,  instead  of  scattering  them;  in  the  senior 
classroom  a  large  view  of  the  .Vvon  and  church  at  Stratford,  the  scene 
of  Cicero's  first  oration  against  Catiline  in  the  Roman  Senate,  and  a 
large  view  of  the  Nile  near  the  Pyramids.  In  another  room  two 
large  pictures — Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware  and  the  Signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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Tlie  statuary  aiul  pirturrn  art*  a<ia|itr<|  («»  the  <liara<tcr  of  the 
IxiiMiii^  as  uril  as  to  tlir  atiiiotplirn*  of  the  vhool,  aii«)  have  an 
iiithifiut*  ill  hanuoiiy  with  t*a«-h  and  tMihan<-«*  tltt*  intcrt'st  of  Uith. 
Thry  jfive  to  ihf  huihlint;  a  fiM-hn^  u(  rulturt"  an<l  rrfinenirnt,  an*l  the 
Art  I.«*a^'ur  may  frri  assiinil  that  its  work  is  not  only  ap|>n-<-iati*<l  hy 
jnipil  an*!  trather,  but  that  it  is  an  cllcctive  u^ent  for  the  pnMiurtiun 
o(  higher  things. 

Yonr^  ver>'  tnily, 

John  F.  Kluit. 

The  OHver  lla/aril  I'l-rry  "n  Ii.m>I  ua^  <hi«»ratei|  iti  the  spring'  of 
IlMMi.  As  this  mIhmiI  has  a  njost  heaiitifiil  Imation  near  the  s<*a  at 
("ily  Point,  S»uth  liosttin.  and  as  it  In-ars  the  name  of  n  naval  hem, 
it  was  thought  well  to  <|«isirafe  the  a^M-inMy  hall  in  honor  of  ^jreat 
naval  aehieveinents. 

The  plaster  walls  and  eornie<*s  of  thi^  hall  had  Me\er  \»-i-ii  paintiil, 
.H4»  a  lone  «»f  ^'n-enish  oli\e  ^ray  was  put  over  them  and  a  mimlM'r  of 
rream-white  faMi-f-,.  with  i/old  Ixirders  and  u'old  lrlt«'rin^,  were 
intHxIneed 

At  the  n-ar  of  the  pl.itlorm  uariaiid^  of  laurel  were  painte<l  on  the 
wall,  and  IwtwjtMi  them  three  laurel  wreaths.  >u*«pende<|  |>y  skyddiie 
rihiMUiH,  inelos4Nl  the  names  of  John  Paul  Jones,  Oliver  Hazard  Perr>', 
and  David  (Jridlev  Farrairut.  Inder  thes<«  were  painted  hori/ontal 
tahlets.  eaeh  KeariiiL'  a  hravi-  saving  of  the  hero  whose  name  stiMnl  in 
the  wreath  alM.\  <• 

()r«  the  walls  at  the  sides  (tf  the  jiiatform  wi-n-  phued  tall  tahletjj, 
with  the  names  of  the  ^jreatest  ruival  eommanders,  from  TliemistiK-les 
down,  painted  on  them.  Helow .  at  one  side,  three  smaller  tahlcU 
reeorded  the  ^'reatest  naval  vietorii's  of  the  wurld.  Iialan«'in^  these, 
at  the  op|M)site  side  of  the  hall,  was  pla(-<><i  a  has-ndief  froni  Trajan's 
Column.  represiMitinj;  \  ietory  inxrihinj:  names  on  a  shield. 

Around  the  wjdl  tinder  the  gallery  wen'  hun^;  frame<l  pietures.  such 
as  tin*  "'Old  Constitution."  the  "Battle  of  Lake  Krie,"  "  Farra^nit  at 
Mohih*  Hay."  the  "Honhoinme  Richard  and  S<'rapi,s,"  etc.,  and  a 
hir>;e  photograph  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  tak<-n  from  the  hninzc 
statue  «if  him  at  New|>ort.  II.  I.,  in  which  he  is  repri"MMit<ti  earrk'ing 
hi.s  fhi^  i>ver  his  arm  a.s  he  pKv*  in  an  o|)en  Koat  from  hi.n  sinking;  flag- 
ship to  another  vess<*l. 

Besides  these,  two  laund  wreaths  in  plaster  were  hun^;  under  the 
l?allery,  one  of  which  Inire  the  honored  name  of  Florence  Nif;htin>;alc 
and  the  other  that  of  Dorothea  Dix;  and  at  the  n\'ir  of  tin*  hall  two 
heart -sha|H*d  tjihlets  were  made  to  set  forth  generous  and  inspiring 
words  and  de«»«ls.  On  one  w.is  reconled  the  storj*  of  Commander 
Craven,  who,  in  the  turret  of  the  sinking:  monitor  T"  '    .  ive  up 

to  hi.s  pilot  the  only  chamx*  to  es<'a|>e.  and  |M>rished  wit         -       p.     On 
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t\\v  utlirr  wore  iiixTilir*!  Law  n'licf'N  fxliurlatioii.  "Ditii't  ^ivc  up  the 
.slii|)";  Nclsnii's,  ■■  l'!iiL'laii<l  cxinM-ts  fvrrv  man  to  tin  liis  duty";  and 
IMiili|>"s,  '■I)iiii't  (  lirrr,  iiirii.  I  lie  |m  i<  ip  Irllow  s  arc  dv  iiiv;." 

TluT*'  rrmaiiu'd  twd  vrry  lar^'f  and  <nns|»i(U()Us  wall  spaces  at  the 
ends  itf  the  i^allcry.  i>n  cither  side  of  fh«'  hall.  In  these  two  circidar 
pictures,  caih  ciL'lil  feet  in  diaincler.  were  painted.  (  )ne  rcprcscnN-d 
a  Spanish  caraxcl  of  the  lime  of  ("ohnnlnis.  and  liorc  the  <lalc  1  W.)-*. 
'V\\v  other  showed  a  modern  fnll-ri^'^'cd  liattleship,  w  ilh  the  <h-ilc  llXlCt. 
Ka<"h  of  llicsc  piclnrcs  was  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  laurel.  The 
<-aravel  was  ])ainted  in  tones  of  red  and  ochre,  with  decorale<l  sails, 
on  a  peacock  blue  sea;  and  tlie  hattleship  was  white,  with  ochre  tur- 
rets, on  a  cold  hhie  North  .\llantic  sea. 

The  ex|tense  of  coloring'  the  walls  and  cornices  of  the  assemhly  hall 
and  also  of  the  stairs  and  corridors  of  the  whole  Kuildin^'  'al)ove  the 
hi^di  <lad())  was  horne  hy  the  Schoolhou.se  Commission,  as  these  had 
never  lieen  tinto<l.  In  the  corridors  a  pale  reddish  hrown  tone  wa.s 
Used,  to  harinoni/.e  with  the  red-hrown  dado  already  there.  Then  a 
ba.s-relief  from  Thorwaldsen'.s  "Triumphal  Entry  of  .Vlexander  into 
Bahylon"  was  placed  over  each  of  the  two  entrance  doors  to  the 
assembly  hall,  and  a  ca.st  of  the  Delia  Kol)l)ia  Sin<:inj,'  Hoys,  Children 
Dancing,  and  Playing  on  Instrument.s,  etc.,  was  placed  over  each  of 
the  six  .schoolrof)m  doors  in  the  corridrtr  on  the  lower  floor. 

Fourteen  .schoolrooms  were  still  to  he  decorated,  and  it  .seemed 
needful  to  |)ut  something  attractive  in  each,  a.s  all  the  school  had 
joined  in  raising  ^-iOO.  hy  giving  a  concert,  to  sup|)lement  the  fund.s 
of  the  Puhlic  School  Art  League. 

To  find  suitable  works  of  art  for  such  a  i)uri)ose  is  not  ea.sy.  They 
must  he  of  considerable  size  in  order  to  make  any  effect,  and  tliey 
nnist  he  of  really  good  quality,  yet  they  must  not  co.st  too  much.  In 
.some  rooms  casts  alone  were  u.sed.  The  Singing  ( "herubs  of  Gi(^vanni 
ili  Hologna  was  quite  enough  for  one  room.  In  another  a  long  slab  of 
dancing  maidens,  at  either  end  of  which  was  a  bracket  supjiorting  a 
statuette.  These  statuettes  were  given  to  the  League  by  Miss  Ellen 
Parker,  on  behalf  of  her  father.  She  also  gave  a  bust  of  Clytie  and 
a  head  of  Apollo.  The.se  were  placed  on  brackets  in  two  of  the  other 
roonis.  with  a  picture  on  either  side.  In  another  room  a  picttire  was 
placed  in  the  center  and  Thorwald.sen's  Night  ami  Morning  hung  on 
either  side.  In  another  two  "cupids  from  the  tomb  of  Henrj'  IV" 
snj)].orted  a  central  picture.  A  madonna  V)y  Roscllino  was  marie  the 
central  point  in  another  room,  and  two  of  the  cherub  reliefs  from 
San  Antonio  at  Padua  (which  are  tall  and  narrow)  hung  at  either  side 
of  a  central  picture  in  yet  another.  In  every  ca.se  but  one  the  decora- 
tion was  confined  to  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  room  above  the  teacher's 
chair.  The  exception  was  the  Washington  room,  in  which  a  colored 
print  of  Mt.  Vernon  was  hung  opposite  the  teacher's  end,  while  above 


hrr<hiiir  H  fnit  rrlit-i  oi  i  m-  -^i;.;!!!!!^;  ut  (In-  1  >••«  larat  mii  of  Ind<*p<»ndenc* 
wtt.s  |)lai«-<l  III  th«*  iiii<l<ili*.  flankf«l  l»y  fim*  rri>,'ru\  iii^?*  from  thr  Sluurt 
[Mirlrait.H  «if  (ir<>rj»r  ami  Murthu  WuHhiiijfton.  Thrsr  |H)rtmit»  and 
th«-ir  fnimrs  wvtv  jjivrii  ti»  tlir  H<ho<»I  l»y  tlir  Son-*  atui  Dainjliti-m  of 
till-  Kt'voliitioii,  n">»|M'«-tivrly. 

All  thf  pirturrH.  with  thin  rxcrption  (and  tlicn*  wcrr  a  gutxl  many 
of  tluMu.  an  t««»  and  rvi'n  thn*r  wrrt*  iiH<*d  in  •Munr  rtMitnH).  wrrr  col- 
ored pictiin-H.  It  uat  frit  that  rants  an<l  photoi^'rapliH,  houcvrr.  f{uod 
in  thrni.Hflvj's.  wvrv  riithrr  jn-vrn*  f«»r  tin*  ordinary  t-hild'H  upprtM*iation, 
HO  <'t»lon'd  pi«-tun'H  wrrt*  soU|{ht  for.  A  MTi«*H  of  lar^jr  <tilon'd  printn, 
nii-aMiriii^'  |HThaps  two  l>y  tlirti-  f«ft  whni  franird,  had  iMfn  i^nurd  in 
(Ifnnany  for  thr  siMt-ial  puriHjM-  <»f  •M-hiM>lr«M)in  d«t*«»ration,  and  these 
wrrr  intrtxiuced  with  <*x<i*lhM>t  rfT<'<-t.  Thr  siil»j»'rt.s  art*  romantic 
landvaiM's  and  villajje  m-^muvs.  and  soinr  art*  fij^un*  (-orn|Mtsiticins. 
Another  smulirr  s<Tii'H  of  Dutrh  MtMu's  was  also  uwd.  Thr  rolorinff 
was  plrasini:.  and  thry  did  iniirh  to  hri^ditrn  tin*  nnnns.  The  whole 
snin  s|MMil  in  doiii^'  th«'  drrorativr  painting  in  this  s4*hool  (exrlusive 
of  thr  plain  wall  <olorinjj),  pun-hasinfj  rast.s  and  pirture.s.  framing 
thr  laltrr.  anil  putting  everythinjj  in  its  phu-e  was  alwuit  ?(?H0,  of 
which  ."?'i(M»  wa.s  rontriltiil«'d  hy  thr  .school  itself. 

H     n     Mkkui.m\n. 

Tu  .IwiF^  Mmioney.  K.hq., 

Chairman  Kxe<Mitivr  Commit tiM*. 

Hoslon  I*iil)li<-  S«-hool  Art  I^apie. 
I)rar  Sir: 

Tlir  four  upper  schoolntotiis,  tlir  assrmldy  hail,  and  (lir  ("<»rridor  at 
thr  top  of  thr  criitral  stain-asr  of  tin*  Drarlwirn  ."nIiooI  arr  thr  only 
spa«-r.s  in  that  .s4h(Mi|  where  de<-i)ration  wiis  attempt<"d.  Already  in 
the  axsemhly  hall  were  some  casta  and  a  few  lar^re  framed  photof^^phs 
<if  lan«l.s<'npes  which  had  Imnmi  pn*srntrd  to  thr  school  liy  ^niduatin^ 
chusses.  As  these  were  id  I  pmkI  of  their  kind,  a  photop^ph  head  of 
Franklin  and  one  of  Hamilton  were  added  to  make  a  more  harmonious 
jjroup  of  thni'  al  rif  Jirr  rticl  of  thr  hall,  and  tin*  frirze  already  starte«l 
was  ctintinued  «»vrr  thr  ce ntrr  platform,  the  siil)jr<-t  l>ein^  "Chariots." 
in  two  sections,  a  relief  copied  (mm  that  foimd  in  Iferodanenm.  with  a 
central  pir<*r  of  Ba<'ch;inlrs  from  an  ohl  vin-ojthapis  of  the  same  i>c- 
riml.  I'nder  the  last  were  placeil  two  Amrrican  flags,  one  re<i  with  a 
pine  tnfon  the  wliite  stripe,  the  New  Knf;land  OUI  ColoniaJ;  the  other 
dark  Miir.  thr  Himkrr  Hill  fla^'.  to^rether  with  a  plaster  ca,st  of  the 
ea^jle.^o  |;i\r  some  <tt|or  to  the  prevailinj;  ^rniy  tone  of  the  walls. 

It  was  the  master's  (Mr.  King)  desire  that  the  school  might  do 
.•wmiethin^;  towards  thr  exixMis^'  «»f  the  frirzr.  and  for  this  pitq>ose  a 
meeting  was  (»rganizrd  and  a  talk  given  njmn  the  war.  which  pnivcii  a 
great  success,  showing  much  interest  in  the  cau.se.  and  thereby  enough 
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moiicv  was  s(*<'iir«'<l  In  pay  for  tlic  frif/<-;  .uhI  it  i^  t  lie  Impr  (if  I  lie  cnm- 
iiiittcr  lli:it  this  saiiir  intt-rcst  shall  (-niitiniH-  until  tlir  hall  is  finished 
ainl  jx'rhaps  the  n-sl  uf  the  schoolhoiisc  as  well. 

The  fniir  upptT  rooms  Wi-rr  chosen  as  a  be^inniii^  hecause  they  are 
the  Mp|MT  ^raile  rooms  ami  the  only  ones  on  the  >ame  floor  as  the 
ass«Mnl)ly  hall.  The  wishes  of  the  teachers  were  eoiisiiltecj  as  much  as 
possil)le,  ami  in  Nnmlicr  1!>,  the  only  sunny  one  of  the  four,  were  put 
a  lar^e  photoj^raph  l>y  (  arpaeeio  of  St.  Cleorj^e  and  the  Dra^'on,  from 
tlie  church  in  X'enice.  at  the  end;  one  of  AmaHi  and  one  of  the  ( 'aslle 
«>f  St.  Anu'elo  and  the  Tiher.  on  the  side;  and  over  the  teacher's  desk 
were  hun;,'  a  has-relief  of  Luca  della  Robhia's  madotnia,  witii  photo- 
^'raphs  of  Murillo's  madoima  and  \'elas(pie//s  Olivarez  on  either  side. 
Four  smaller  photof,'raplis  already  in  the  room  were  left,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  row  of  windows  and  hetween  them  were  placed  three  small 
reliefs  »)f  fruit,  asked  for  hy  the  teachers  in  hehalf  of  the  children  and 
for  which  they  were  eaj^er  enouj^h  to  subscribe  the  money.  The  room 
opposite  this.  Number  'iO,  has  no  sun,  and  so  over  the  teacher's  desk 
were  placetl  three  colored  Swiss  land.sciipes,  and  facing  these  two 
Americiin  landscapes,  one  of  Niaj^ara  and  the  other  a  Western  (uifion, 
leavin}»  also  in  this  room  a  few  small  ones  already  there. 

On  the  farther  end  of  the  .schoolhouse,  Number  18  is  much  over- 
shadowed by  a  buildiiif;;  and  so  in  this  room  is  another  colored  j.,'r()up 
of  three  Dutch  subjects,  with  two  plaster  reliefs  of  Donatcllo  angels 
and  a  Hellini  madonna  between  them  ove."  the  teacher's  de-k.  In  the 
fourth  room  Numlx'r  '21,  over  the  teacher's  desk  were  hung  three 
photographs  of  ships — the  Santa  Maria,  the  ('onMiintion,  and  the 
modern  battleship  MasffachuseUa.  Opposite  to  these  are  Farragiit's 
Victory  at  Mobile  Hay,  Sherman's  March  through  Georgia,  and  a 
peaceful  wood  scene,  with  deer,  by  Rosa  lionhcur;  two  smaller  ones 
were  already  there,  hanging  on  the  side  opposite  the  windows. 

The  corridors  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  decoration,  so  that 
little  was  done;  but  half  way  up  the  first  staircase  was  a  flat  surface, 
and  on  this  was  put  the  centre  section  of  the  bas-relief  of  the  "Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  (iold,"  from  .Vmiens,  the  two  other  sections  being 
placed  on  the  corridor  wall  opposite  the  staircase. 
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II I   lU.  vtuN   Mu»,»  I,  April  16.  llMtT. 
J.   M  vno.NfcV,  K-Hg. 
/^fur  Sir: 
I  iwiui  y»u.  iwn-onlints'  t«>  rr<|uc}il  of  Mkn  SIIhIm-o.  a  list  of  pirturrs 
»clf<tr«l  f«>r  llir  (iililirv  SIhmiI. 
IMinti>|4ra|)li'> 

Aiimlli.  Italy. 
Murilio     Mii<l«nma. 
NV.hmU  ami  l)«-«r    K«»Ha  Holilu-ur). 
Thrtf  \hhiI  |»i»tun's 
Santa  Mttria. 
Ctm.tlittiluiti. 
MiisaachuufHa. 
\  i;i^:;ira. 

(iraiul  CaAtm  of  Culoratlo. 

Two — Vfln.Mjm'Z  (Olivan-/ and  Infant  Haltlins;ir^. 
f'ary>a<-<io     St.  (Jcor^'f. 
Twrivr  (Irnnan  «i>lonMl  pirturfs. 

Sir  Josluju  Hrynolils     Tunur  rfpn.<lurlion  of  Andrei  Heads. 

^'«iur.s  vcn.*  Inily. 

J.  T.  (*<h>lidc;e,  Jr. 

SlATUMrVT    or    TRKAMlHrR 

Jan    1.  IWM.     DiM^  ^'*_[  ^ 

CjtOi  fp.m  f..rin«T  Trm-^urrr •'•'"  *^'' 


Kr.fnPTw 

1900.      Diir^ 

Donmliorv.  "•*  "" 


"LlftH  R5 


058  9e 


tl.W7  81 


IIKXV     Chcvkhonk  ^'   *^ 


Print  inji 
(  Artin^ 


♦  75 
4  00 


imnt.*  aikI  fr«minj{  •**  ^ 


S7  31 

15  00 

0  25 


I  I  ..-. 

(•«mU    '  '"•■^  «> 

Frame  »»♦  "5 

JAtiirs  WinuBtr  <"   ""^ 

IVrrv  Sch<-.I  ^''   '•• 

mi  9", 

C«»honh«n.l  I>rorml-T    <".  i;'<»^.  1.115  84 

•13C7.81 
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Kxi)ea"t«s  inouiTC*!  in  c-onnection  with  work  <>n  tht-  (iuincy  uiui  I)carl«jrn  sflioolliou.ses 

are  a.t  follows: 

April,  11)07.     Finn's,  [xilrs,  iirnl  rings Hi  79 

H.  11.  Turner  Co m  \i 

MiiiipHf;  piiturea 1  *  •>■'> 

Churlf-i  K.  ioUh 1,17  00 

To  TnM.Min'r  for  slampi  'J  00 

I'.  V.  Caj.roni  &  Hd  lU  30 

W.  II.  I'icr.e  193  75 

Hanging  pic-turcs    ,  .  9  60 

$619  53 

M\I{TII.\    SlL.SHKK, 

Trrdstirrr. 

[K^xtracLi  from  James  Mahoncy's  report.  1911.) 

The  Public  School  Art  League  hu.s  for  twelve  year.s  been  euf^uged 
upon  the  work  of  providing  instructive  decorations  for  the  Public 
Schoolrooms  of  the  City  of  Boston,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  enlarged 
photographs,  busts,  ami  bas-reliefs. 

The  League  is  carrying  on  this  important  work  with  only  slight 
means  at  its  disposal,  namely,  the  $^2.00  annual  contributions  of  its 
meml)ers;  and  it  asks  for  the  support  and  interest  of  a  larger  member- 
ship. 

The  details  of  the  work  will  be  found  on  the  succeeding  sheets. 

Most  of  our  children  get  their  first  strong  imi)ressions  at  school,  and 
so  it  becomes  a  public  duty  to  make  the  schools  and  surroundings 
beautiful. 

Children  by  nature  hunger  for  beauty  in  some  form,  and  are  cpiick 
to  respond  to  it.  By  what  process  shall  they  be  awakened  to  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature,  and  be  taught  to  feel  what  is  really 
fine? 

The  Public  School  Art  League  has  tried  to  answer  this  question  by 
providing  schoolrooms  with  appropriate  works  of  art,  esj)ecially  with 
photographs  and  |)laster  casts  of  the  great  and  simple  pictures  and 
statues  of  the  world.  It  believes  that  reproductions  of  works  of  the 
highest  quality  should  be  u.sed  in  guiding  and  molding  the  taste  of 
children  and  in  helping  them  to  realize  the  ideals  of  humanity. 

The  great  opportunity  which  is  here  offered  to  improve  the  children 
by  putting  them  in  the  presence  of  beautiful  and  appro{)riate  subjects 
may  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  realized  that  each  schoolhouse 
averages  twenty  rooms,  with  forty  or  more  pupils  in  each  room;  that 
in  Boston  alone  100,000  children  sjjcnd  from  five  to  six  hours  daily  at 
school;  how  far-reaching  such  influences  must  be,  and  what  an  amount 
of  good  can  be  done  by  enlarging  them  I 

Our  new  public  schoolrooms  are  comfortable,  clean,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  which  has  charge  of  their 
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huiltlili^  uini  .j.  .  ...  .iL.,.ii  iwi.-.  j^ivrii  ihr  I/ra^fur  its  hearty  f»up|Kjrt  |jy 

inviting  it  t«i  •M'lct-t  thr  interior  mUirs  ami  \>y  furru.ihiiij»  appropriate 
r«)lorH  for  thr  wixnlwork.  drskn.  and  «hair?»;  ati<l  in  jMitnt*  vuj*r^  it  haj* 
b(*t*n  uhl<*  to  pniviilf  un  o4-(-u.tional  tuhlct,  hunt,  Ktainrd  ^ta.Hi  wimluw. 
or  <-a.tt.  Hut  thcM*  urr  frw.  an<l  thr  rtM>ni!i  rrtnain  rnort-  or  \r\rs  Imre; 
antl  it  huH  juHtly  Imm- ti  nuid  that  ttir  <M-h(M)lhoU!irs  should  \tr  attractive 
an  wril  a."*  hrallhful. 

■'  I  hkr  to  ^o  to  jM-ho*!!."  wroti'  a  <hil«l  from  onr  of  thr  »4*h(MiU  drc- 
tiratrd  Ity  thr  l>'a^;>ir,  "Imm-uu.h*-  it  has  v»  many  lar^.  Ix^autiful 
picturtvs." 

"I  woiiM  Iikr  to  hiivr  thr  phtiiri-  of  l.inrohi,"  wrilfs  another, 
"Ikhihix*  hr  stands  s«)  ^txMl."     And  another 

"  I  hkf  thr  ( 'apit*)l  Ik'cuum'  it  is  so  hirj^r  atid  Iwautiful.  " 

A  frw  su«'h  imprt'S-sions  otdy  have  Int'ti  nt'ordcd.  hut  wr  can  imaf^- 
inr  how  tuany  an*l  varied  arr  thr  unn*«-ordrd  rxprrvsions  of  intrn*st 
and  frrhnj;  <»n  thr  part  of  thr  t h«tu>.Mfid><  <»f  chiMn-n  ulm  <-.»tnr  undrr 
thrM*  hunmni/.in^  influenres. 

Thr  iildrr  s«'!j(m(Is  in  morr  crowded  <h>tri<l.s  n«*<'d  more  attention 
than  the  nrw  otirs.  iK-caus**  thry  arr  oftrn  shuhhy  and  chrrrh'.H.s.  and 
an*  for  this  rrason  frctpirntly  cljo.son  for  «lr«'oration  hy  the  Ixii^fuc; 
hut  the  work  on  sch<M»|s.  old  and  new,  is  hmitr<l  to  <»nr  or  two  a  yrar. 
Ih'cuuw  it  costs  from  J?  KM)  to  ."?7(M)  to  decorate  c-ompU'tely  onr  .schiKil- 
huusc  hy  hanf^inf;  thrt*c  or  four  enlarged  photofn^phs  and  |>erha|)S 
onr  or  two  cii.sts  in  every  nnim;  and  the  only  sijurcr  of  in<'ome  for  this 
Work  is  derived  from  thr  !?^.(M>  contriltutions  of  annual  siil>->'  rilw-rs 
who  now  numl)er  IHO.  and  a  few  jjift.s  from  interested  frientls 

Durinjj  thr  last  twelve  years.  fourt«*rn  of  the  H't  s<-h(M»|s  in  lioslon 
have  iH'cn  ilrcorutrtl  hy  thr  Ix'ugue.  ••a.  Ii  ..th-  uifh  s..iii.-  rii'-tr.l  t..  its 
name.  a.H.Hociation.s.  and  l(M-ality. 

Tin*  rnlar>;rd  photographs  mrasurc  Uwhty->i\  l»\  thirty->i\  and 
thirty  hy  forty  inches,  and  eight  inches  morr  in  hright  and  width,  with 
thrir  mount.s  and  framrs.  The  pri<"es  are.  for  the  lyenguo.  ^^0.50  and 
$W.7.>.  n"s|M*ctivrly.  They  in«-hnle  such  suhjrcts  as  iXln^r's  HaMiit. 
Millet '.s  Mother  and  ("hihlren,  thr  Sistinr  Madonna,  \  rloMjuez's 
Prince  lialtha/ar  on  a  galloping  horse;  and  photograph.s  and  cmnia 
from  thr  I)ell!i  Hohhia.s  an<l  «»ther  masters  for  the  yotingrr  ••hihlrrn. 

'I'hr  other  suhjrcts  inclu<ie  American  ships,  thr  frigatr  i'tmstiiutitm 
and  hattlrship  Ma^fachusetts:  a  Sioux  chief,  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, Mount  \ernon.  Nijigani  Falls,  the  H«>cky  Mountains,  (ieorge 
and  Martha  Wa.shington,  Ahraham  Lincoln;  paintings  of  lU-no7.7.o 
(toxzoli.  Vela-s<pie7..  Titian.  Reynolds.  Millet;  the  Parthenon.  Roman 
Fonim,  (lothic  calhedmls.  the  Duotno  at  FIorencT",  grand  conal.H  and 
pttlaj'tvs  at  N'cnicr.  etc. 

Thr  pla-ster  coaU  of  sculpture  which  supplement  the  larger  photo- 
graphs are  mainly  taken  from  the  Italian  Renai.i-sance.  and  include  also 
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port  r;iil>  of  ilistiii^iiislicd  Aiiirriraiis.  Tlicv  srrvc  cliicfly  to  (Iccorate 
tin'  halls  and  a.ssciiiMy  rooms. 

National  and  stalf  flag's.  to«i,  arc  used  for  decoration,  and  to  arouse 
patriotism,  wliilr  it-rtain  pictures  represent  vital  scenes  in  our  coun- 
try's life. 

In  order  that  the  Kea^'ue  may  liecoine  an  important  factor  m  the 
education  of  Hoston,  it  is  essential  that  the  menihershij)  should  he 
hirp".  anil  those  who  hclieve  in  the  \ahie  of  school  decorations  are 
earnestly  recpiested  to  join  the  Lea^'iie  and  to  indnce  others  to  join  as 
well;   and  ^'ifts  of  money  or  work  will  he  very  weleome. 

The  need  of  more  workers  is  ur^'ent,  and  new  ideas  are  necessary 
to  hroaden  the  field  of  the  few  upon  whom  the*  lahor  has  fallen.  Suh- 
.seriptions  or  eontril)utions  may  l>e  sent  to  Miss  Martha  Silsbee, 
Treasurer,  11")  Marlhoroufih  Street,  Hoston. 

List  ok  Ten  PirrrnEs  PnEviorsLT  Paid  for,  Wiiicn  Were  I'skd  in  the  1915  Exhi- 
bition. AND  Which  Were  Later  Sent  to  the  Washington  School 

Duomo,  Florence. 

Beehive  (leyser,  Yellowstone  Park. 

(iniiul  Caflon,  ("oiomdo  River,  Arizona. 

Imperial  Courier.     By  Schn-yrr. 

Frigate  ConMitutton.     By  Marshall  Johnson. 

Casa  D'Oroa,  Venice. 

The  r.oo.se  Girl.     By  Millet. 

Ape  of  Innocence.     By  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

The  Duke  of  Olivarez.     By  Velasquez. 

Prince  Balthazar.     By  Velasquez.  (P^questrian.) 

Li.st  of  Forty-two  Pktures  Delivered  to  the  Washington  School,  South 
Margin  Street,  Boston 

Portrait  of  Charles  I  of  England.     By  .\.  Van  Dyck. 

Infanta  Maria  Theresa.     By  Velasquez. 

Woman  Feeding  Chickens.     By  Millet. 

Infanta  Marguerite.     By  Velasquez. 

Group  of  .\ngels.     Detail  of  painting  t)y  Beato  Angelica. 

Facade  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Paris. 

Sphinx  and  Pyramid.  Eg\-pt. 

King  .\rthur  in  .Vrmor,  Innsbruck. 

Pisa,  ( 'hureh  and  Tower. 

The  Chase.     By  Wouwerman. 

The  .\crt^)polis,  .\thens,  f  Jreece. 

The  Queen  of  Chypre.     By  Paolo  Caliari. 

Concord  Bridge  BatfIegroun<I,  Concord,  Mass. 

Woman  and  Child.      By  Frans  Hals. 

The  Horse  P'air.     By  Rosa  Bonheur. 

Bronze  Horses  on  St.  Mark's  Cathedral,  Venice. 

Knight,  Death  and  Devil.     Engniving  by  .Vlbrecht  DUrer. 

Feeding  Her  Birds  (Children).     By  Millet. 

Amalfi.  Sicily  (Monk  sitting  in  cloister). 

Longfellow-Craigie  House,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


At  Ihc  \>alrr  TruijjK        II.*    I»a.  •  rrt. 

1J«*II        S*-ul|>lurr  ••)    Waptiriil. 

( 'iiriiiatioii  «/ t)w  \  iri;iii       llv   |U.t(<<  riU 

Qtimi  IvilirlU  lA  |l<iurla>ti    <>n  \\  lutr  llurv).      Ily  VrU«qiMB. 

Ammiaii  Marliir  ^Lah,  llunttii(  Immm  in  Chariot. 

Klrtl  Step*.      Il>    Mlllrt 

Vtikignp  ('athrvlnl. 

I  ntrriur  al  ii«m.     H>   U.-uwrmau 

Tlir  Two  S«)iw  i»f  ll»r  i'siiilrr       By  I'rtrr  I'aul  Hulims. 

I'urtrait  tj  Qurrn  Maixurrilr  of  AuatrU  (on  IlUrk  Ilonr). 

Hy  Vrlnijura. 
Piirtrait  i>f  Ktun  I'tiilip  'on  l|nr«rlMirkK      Hy  \'rlAM|u«>s. 
Ma.lniiiui  III  \>r»-alh  ..f  H..Hrr^       Hy  I'Hrr  I'.nil  ItnJ-^^ 

Hu<t  of  <it<>\aiini      i  With  twin  lirnil  Hy  IMla  Hoi>l>tA. 

K<|u«-^tniiM  I'ortniit  of  <  harlrn  X\  on  1.  I  li. 

M«iliiiiiia  and  l(Alil>it .     Hy  TixiAito  Vrt-rlli. 
I'ortrnit  of  the  Qumi  Maria  Anna.     Hy  I)i«v»  NVLuMjur/, 
(  ount  of  (Hivam  ion  HUtk  llonM-).     Hy  Wlajwjurx. 
Vision  of  Saint  Ilrlm.     Hy  I'anln  \rMnn»r. 
Portrait  of  tlir  (  hiUl  (  hnrlr^-lialtliacar.      Hy  VrUar|urx. 
I'urtmit  of  Kifijr  l'hili|>  l\    ■  full  Innfth  fiKMirr  i.      Hy  \  rla*<|urm. 
\\  illriii  Mill  l(ii_\  thiiyirn,  Hiir^'hrr  of  llarlrm.      Hy  Fmii«  llala. 
riirtmit  <if  thr  l'rin<-r  Don  lialthaiar.     ^KiKurc  with  ffim  and  doK  )     Ry  VrlaAqiKS. 
Sit  fniin  Srtilr : 

I     A|i|>ii>n  Way 

i    IUmIh.      Hytlay*. 

S.   lloiuM^  of  Parliamrnt. 

4  ( '!r«i|w»fr»'«  Trmn-r  (^'rliot^ stone). 

5  lU>>l>it4 

fl    I>rrr  in  Formt.     Ho«i  Ikmhriir. 
Six  fn>m  ('ol>h.     ('«i|<»rr<|  liiiiil«<-niir^. 

I.WT  or  Firrr.KN   Puti  iik-*  lli  m;  is   Huimmkh  .Sinxi     (  .  um..«.  Stuiit 

Frajit  of  Offircm.     Hy  Fmnii  Ilala. 

Offircm  (I>rUil).     Hy  Fmn.i  Ifn!« 

Portrait  of  a  YounK  Woman       Hy  Paolo  Vm>nr«c. 

F.ithcr  licforr  Ahn.«iirni«       Hy  Paolo  Wronrsr, 

MiMw*  S«vr«l  fn»m  thr  Watrr.      Hy  Paolo  Wronrsc. 

Madonna  with  Currina  Family.     Ry  Paolo  Vrmnrar. 

Woman  Making  (hnrirt       By  VrUuK]urs. 

Krunion  of  Portrait*.     Hy  Vrt«»r]unt. 

Ilrnrirtta  Maria      Hy  Nan  Dyrk. 

Tower  of  I.on<lon. 

Surf  View. 

Irrlwnr.  Ijihrmdor  Coaat. 

Wlialini;  \V%«rU. 

T»i>  ii.Iorr.t  Iai)<I«a(>r  print* 


I'll    1  I    H>  ->     IS       Imi'M  *■«     N        li 


\Ht       -^    II' 


Woman  Makinir  < hnrirt.      Hy  \"rla-«qiin. 
Maiionna  and  ChrnilM       Hy  I.   ilrila  Uobbia. 
I*«brlla  of  Portugal      Hy  Titiaii. 
iMbclU  d'Este.     Ry  Titian. 
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(lonilula  and  Dutul  I'ulace,  Wnice. 
("orn'Dnl  Hriilxf,  ( 'onconi,  Mass. 
Two  coloroi  IttniLscajK-.i. 

I*iiTrK»-s  i\  Skinnkh  S<  iiim)i„  Counkk  Cinin  m  and  FAT»rrTK  Stuketh,  connected 

WITH    HltlMMKlt    StHCKJL 

Woman  Fit-ilirifj  Urns,      My  J.  F.  Millet. 

(iirl  ("arryinfc  I^ntbn.      By  J.  F.  Millet. 

Poll  ("urlo.s  (.<*tan<iin>;  fiffiire).      Hy  Wla.scjucz. 

Portrait  Duchos.s  of  (ilouccster  (Child).     Hy  Sir  Joshua  Reynuld.t. 

Sculpture  (Cherubs).      Ntusler  unknown 

Siiiu-  work  of  decoration  has  l)ecn  done  in  each  of  the  following  schools: 

Honicf  Mann,  N'owliury  Street.     Ro.s.s  Turner. 

Kn^li"*!)  Hifjli.  Moiitj;on»ery  Street.      Walter  (iilman  Page. 

Aga.H-si/„  HurTou>;hs  Street,  .lanmica  Plain.     Walter  (iilman  Page. 

Ilo.ston  Latin,  Warren  .\venue.      Walter  (Iilman  i'af^e. 

Ikiwdoin,  Myrtle  Street.     .Vrthur  .\.stor  Carey. 

Franei.s  Parkman,  Walk  Hill  Street,  P'orest  Hills.     Arthur  .Vstor  Carey. 

Phillips  Brooks,  (^uincy  Street,  Dorchester.     Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Whitman  and    J.     T. 

Coolidgc,  Jr. 
Benjamin  Dean,  H.  Street,  South  Boston.     John  Endicott  Peabody. 
Frotliiiifjharn,  Pro.spcct  Street,  Charlestown.     J.  T.  Coolidge,  Jr. 
F^st  Bo.ston  High,  Marion  Street,  Fast  Ik)ston.     John  Kndicott  Pealxxly. 
(Oliver  Hazapl  Perry,  7th  Street,  South  Boston.     Mrs.  Daniel  Merriman. 
(iirl.s'  High,  We.st  Xewton  Street. 
Rice,  Dartmouth  Street. 
Quincy,  Tyler  Street. 
Lawrence,  B  Street,  South  Boston. 
Washington,  South  Margin  Street. 


Under  direction  of  J.  T.  Coolidge,  Jr. 


President — Mrs.  Winthrop  Sargent. 
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Pofaif*.   ExmAfTs  mow    l.KrrKitn  and    l.r.rn  kem 

'I'lir  following  uiMrrvH  liy  Jaiiuvt  MuhoUfy.  llfii*!  of  the  KiiKli^ii 
«lc|>urtiiiriit  in  tlu*  South  HoHtttii  Hi^li  S<'h(>ol,  wa.<t  tlir  find  of  the 
rMTH's  jjivru  lK-fur«"  th«'  lytM^riu*  <>f  ('iith<»lic  Wmiwji  in  th«*  iirw  ("uthr- 
ilrul  N.hm)l.  tXl..lKT  I.  i;»I  I 

'I'lIK    Km.I.I"^!!     I'oKl^     D^.lll      1«.     lllf.    (ill   II'   II 

\Vh;it  do  \vr  of  today  «ari'  alw)ut  tht-  jxM't,  arnl  why  -thtJuKl  we 
lM)thrr  alxdit  his  «lfht.s?  W'r  of  today  are  pnu-tical;  wc  arc  biwy  with 
th«*  iin|>ortant  (luu-tTUs  of  lifr.  with  mjirkrfs,  stcK-k-H.  niiln»ad-H.  with 
thr  honif  and  M-h<M»l.  with  iiuhist  rial  education,  hu-sinos  r«luc-ution. — 
uiiil  of  <*ourH*  wc  attciui  to  our  rt'li^iotu  duties.  Thi.<i  i.H  the  first 
thought . 

(^iiirkly  «onu*.s  the  s<'<-on<l  thought:  In  tlii>  a^'i"  wr  nju^t  ^civr  full 
vuluf  to  tlu*  material  world  and  to  practical  <|ueMtion.H;  .still  we  l>elieve 
with  flu*  Hji^T  that  fhr  jjn-afrst  n«i'd  of  this  a^'r  is  |MK"try.  For  true 
jHK'tr>-  is  akin  to  ri'li^'ion.  which  puts  practical  matters,  with  all  other 
things,  into  their  pn)|K'r  .s<ale  in  imiversiil  values 

The  true  ]HH't  is  he  who  has  do'p  vision.s  of  tin*  mmimtm-  and  of  the 
Creator,  and  who  strives  to  worthily  expre.s.s  to  others  the  jjlories  of 
his  vision.  He  who  .splendidly  .sucxved.s  in  making;  others  .share  hu 
vision  is  the  ^n-at  p«M't .  and  in  him  the  human  heart  and  hniin  inrform 
their  hij^hest  fun<-tion. 

Fourteen  hinulretl  years  ajfo.  on  the  hills  nrar  Whithy,  live«l  Caeil- 
nion.  a  shepherd  Imiv.  In  the  M-rvant's  hall,  as  the  har]>  was  parsed 
ol>out  so  that  ea«-h  mi^ht  sin>;  in  turn.  Caedmon  tn'tnhleil  o-s  he  saw 
tin*  harp  approaehiii);  him.  (Quickly  he  stole  fnun  the  hall,  went 
Iwick  to  his  stjilile,  and  then*  he  fell  iLsIei*p.  A  stranjjer  st«MMl  Itcsidc 
him  in  his  dream,  atid  hade  him  sin^. 

"I  cannot  sinfj,"  .said  Caedmon.  "and  therefore  enme  I  hither." 

"Sin^r."  said  the  stmn^rer;  "sinj;  »>f  the  ^jlories  of  en-ation  an<l  the 
wontlerftd  works  of  (mmI." 

licautiful  verses  came  to  Cae«lmon's  min<l;  he  san^j  them  to  the 
.serxTints.  and  then  t<»  Hilda,  who  was  ama/^Nl  at  his  fjenius.  She  had 
him  th(»nni^hly  traine<l  in  the  N-ripttin-s;  and.  a-s  his  imaf^ination 
tlwelt  l^y^<^n  the  Sacred  Storj*.  he  ei>mpo.se<l  noble  poems,  which  have 
ha<l  a  i>ermanent  influence  on  the  jfreater  |xx*ts  of  the  Knf;lt.sh -speaking 
race. 

Tho.sc  who  have  deeply  studie<l  the  fine  arts  —painting,  .'•culpture. 
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nuisic,  and  tlir  lik<'  liinl  flirir  cn'ativ*'  suiircc  iti  religion.  My 
thoii^'lit  is  that  litrralurt-  is  also  a  liiir  art ,  ami  that  it>  lii^lirst  cn'alioiis 
huvt*  llu'ir  stdircf  in  llir  n>li)4i<>ii  of  Clirisl. 

T«)  prove  this  claitii  with  n-^anl  t«»  Kii^li.sh  jxx'fry,  it  is  tu-ccssarj'  to 
^o  l>ack  in  the  history  of  Kn^^land,  to  IIm*  days  Iw-fon'  then'  was  such 
a  tiling  as  Kn^lish  s|H'ech.  ^<•M  arr  all  well  aware  that  the  lOnj^lish 
laii^iia^e  was  nowhere  spoken  on  earth  till  alxtnt  eij^ht  Inindred  or 
nine  hundred  years  a^o;  that  it  was  j^radnally  formed  hy  the  welding 
together  of  various  lanj^uaj^cs,  partienl.irly  I  In-  Teiitniiif,  Hoinaiux*, 
and  Celtic. 

\ow  my  proposition  is.  that  there  can  he  no  ^'real  |)oet  till  there  is 
a  preat  lanj^uage;  that  there  (umnot  be  a  j;reat  Ianf;ua>,'e  till  there  is  a 
great  petiple;  that  there  cannot  he  a  great  people  or  a  great  language 
till  there  is  great  intelligence,  great  ideals,  and  great  national 
character. 

And  my  special  theme  is,  that  in  welding'  together  the  diverse  racial 
elements  into  the  Kiiglish  people,  in  the  fusion  of  the  iliverse  tongues 
into  the  English  language,  in  the  training  of  crude  harhariaiis  into 
intelligent  beings,  in  molding  the  mind  and  character  In  the  ideals 
of  Christ,  in  creating  literary  types  and  in  furnishing  literary  inspira- 
tion, the  Church  was  the  dominant  intluence. 

If  this  be  so.  the  English  |)(>et.  in  a  \-ery  true  sen.se,  owes  to  the 
Church  his  language,  his  literary  art.  his  poetic  ideals,  and  his 
inspiration. 

In  the  ponderous  historv  of  Engli.sh  literature  recently  issued  by 
the  great  university  of  Cambridge  in  England,  the  learned  editors 
make  the  following  statement  in  the  first  volume:  "Hut  in  the  main 
English  literature,  as  we  know  it,  arose  from  the  spirit  inherent  in 
the  \'iking  makers  of  England,  before  they  finally  settled  in  this 
island." 

In  other  words,  the.se  authors  claim  that  it  is  the  pagan  nature  and 
the  Teutonic  blood  of  those  who  .settled  in  England  that  has  in  the 
main  j)roduced  what  we  c^iU  English  literature. 

Against  that  proposition  of  blood  and  paganism  I  would  maintain 
the  proposition  which  I  have  already  indicatcfl.  and  I  would  now 
word  it  in  this  way:  In  the  main,  Engli.sh  jioetrv'  as  we  know  it 
arose  from  the  spirit,  the  intelligence,  the  learning,  and  spiritual 
devotion  of  the  great  churchmen,  who  taught  and  civilized  not  only 
the  Angles.  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  but  al.so  the  other  races  who.se  blood 
was  combined  with  the  Teutonic  blood,  to  produce  what  we  call  the 
English  people,  and  whose  languages  were  to  be  developed  and  com- 
bined with  that  which  we  often  hear  termed  Anglo-Saxon,  in  order  to 
produce  the  magnificent  language  which  we  call  English. 

I^t  me  begin  with  a  negative  proof.  In  449  .\.d.,  the  Angles, 
Saxons,  and  Jutes  began  to  come  to  England,  which,  during  the  five 
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hun<lrr«l  yeans  U-i-ti-  tin_\  ••.iiii<-.  had  been  Mmjf.  t  t<.  tin-  iir.i\_\  rule 
(if  thr  Itiiiiiaii  Kiiipirr.  (^iiirklv  th('<>(*  lirTcr  iiivmliTH  ^uiiieil  |in-<liiiii- 
iimiit  iiiHuriuv  over  the  oM  liritoiiK.  who  for  ull  theM*  ernturicii  Uad 
(mi*ii  atf'UstoiiUMi  to  oIh'V  atnl  not  to  ti^ht. 

My  tir>«t  «|urHtioii  in.  What  hail  the  An^lni,  SaxoriA.  uiul  Jiitrs 
ucctMiiphHhcii  iH'forv  th«*y  went  to  Kii^hintl?  Kwn'lMMly  kiiow!i  that 
they  ha«l  aitimiphshol  nothing  in  the  arts  of  nvilize«l  life.  Thry 
wen*  hardy  fni'lMMitrrs,  ao-iittoiiifil  to  a  wihl  lifr,  ami  ^iven  t«i  the 
Mhttliliii);  of  huiiiati  IiIimmI.  Thry  knew  not  even  their  Icltcm  when 
they  went  to  Kn^^lantl.  'I'heir  r(*li);ion  was  a  liliiul  wondiip  of  the 
cnnle  powers  of  Nat unv  'I'hey  wen*  inili****!  luirlNiriatis;  liut.  like  all 
incnilK'pt  of  the  Aryan  nut',  <':i|>jil>le  tif  splrndiil  tlrvejopnient.  if  only 
an  intlueiKi*  «*]i|Nil>le  of  pnM|ii(*inf;  clevrlopnicnt  should  ap|M*ar.  The 
only  art  of  tlu'M*  Teutons  when  they  came  to  the  island  wils  that  of 
war,  and  this  art  they  constantly  plinl,  slau^diterin^  the  old  Hritons 
und  ejich  other,  till  tin*  mis.si«)naries  «t»nvertei|  them  aii-l  '■■■•'•  fhrrii 
u  In'tter  way  of  dealing  with  their  fellownu-ii. 

From  the  fifth  century  onward,  for  thni*  hundred  years,  the 
Church,  i»y  the  admis^sion  of  all,  worked  mi^'htily.  civili/int;  these 
trilx^;  the  Irish  missionaries  in  the  north  «»f  Kn^dand  teaching, 
convert inj;,  an<l  unifying  the  Anodes  of  NorthumlM-rland:  while 
Roman  nus>.>..>'-.rl.-^  ...  il...  -.,iilh  did  a  lik«*  work  amor!'  •'■••  "^nxons 
and  Jutes. 

The  fierce  \\ar>  JM-tween  the  .\n)iles  and  .lutes,  as  well  ns  against 
the  Itritons  and  Welsh,  ^'radually  <-<"ased.  W  hithy.  I.indisfanie,  and 
Jarrow  in  the  north,  as  well  as  Canterhur^'  in  the  s^uith.  form«*d  «fntn*s 
n«»l  only  of  piety  atid  l«*arnin^:.  hut  of  literature  a.s  well.  Manners 
iNfamt*  mild,  schools  and  churches  flourishe<l.  and  in  thosi*  ^reat 
churchmen  who  hrou^ht  alntut  these  splendid  results,  kinirs  foun«l 
their  wis<vst  coun^dors  and  their  \h's[  friends. 

An  ajje  of  |M'a«v.  with  vip»rous.  stimulating  intellifjen«f  ......  .....h 

ideals,  was  n«*<'ded  that  jjreat  jMM'ts  mi^dit  a|>|>ear.  And  they  did 
ap|M*ar.  This  is  the  a^e  of  Caedtnon  iind  Cynewidf.  the  first  real 
|MK>ts  of  Kn^land. 

But  jMKin  arm«w  the  (Jerman  (Kvan  cjime  new  swarms  of  pa>nin 
Teutons,  this  time  the  Danes,  and  with  them  for  one  hundre«i  yenn* 
the  Church  is  strtijJKliufj  f«ir  its  life.  The  >fr»>«inn  <'ivilization  of 
N«irthuml)erland  is  hlotted  out.  the  schools  and  mona.steries  l»cconie 
a  "  mas,s  of  ashes,  slaked  with  I>I«mm|."  We  may  well  understand  that 
now  n«)  ^reat  piHMus  are  l>einn  (H)m|Mt.srd  in  that  fair  land,  and  we  can 
undepitand.  to«>.  why,  somewhat  later,  the  l*o|>e  advorale<i  the  eauM* 
of  William,  Ouki*  of  Norman<ly.  in  his  claims  on  Knv;lan<l.  William 
romjuered  Knj^land,  and  the  Nornian  rule,  then  '-^t  .l.ll..he<l.  in  a  Inic 
sense  continues  to  the  present  hour. 

W  ith  Willinni  and  his  Norman  Frenchmen  tame  m  a  new  t>-pe  of 
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littTury  iiifluoiicf,  uliicli,  in  its  turn,  li:i<l  Ix-cii  fostenMi  aiul  dcNclopcd 
in  tlir  scIkmiIs  of  tin*  (liiinli. 

Tims  far  it  is  very  <'l«'ar  that  tlir  jxiijun  and  Triilnn  iiilluciict'  triidcd 
otdy  to  tlir  (lest  ructioii  of  civili/.al  ion.  and  not  to  tin-  iiplniiMin^'  of 
jinyl  liiii.k',  li'ast  of  all  of  that  finest  product  of  civ  ili/.al  ion  a  iioMc 
liltTaturt'. 

IMeusf  note  llial  it  was  the  Normans  who  ^a\«'  l'!n^,'land  her  first 
linifit*d,  wi'll-t'stahlislit'd  government,  with  a  well-administered  sys- 
tem of  laws.  The  law  of  the  Normans  was  Roman  law  ;  their  skill 
in  administ  ral  Ion  was  deri\'e(l  from  Horn*'.  This  staMr  ;^'o\ernmeid 
thus  estahlished  was  one  of  the  stroii^'est  inflnenees  in  prodncin^,'  a 
groat  nation,  a  truly  great  people,  and  in  making  a  great  literature 
possible.  Here,  again,  the  hencficent  work  of  the  (hurch  becomes 
apparent.  l*rea('hers  ti-aehing  the  law  of  hrotherly  love  softened 
the  hitter  hostility  hetween  the  Xornuui  coiKjuerors  and  the  desj)i.se<l 
Saxons.  They  thus  helped  to  pre.serve  the  Ix'st  elements  in  the  genius 
and  nature  of  the  different  peoj)les.  which  under  this  henign  influence 
were  being  welded  into  one. 

Well  for  us,  indeed,  it  is  that  we  have  the  Teutonic  element  in  the 
language.—  homely,  strong,  and  forceful;  caj)al)le  of  expressing  deep 
truth  and  religious  sincerity;  but  it  was  the  Church  that  saved  it 
and  develoi)ed  it. 

Under  the  Norman  rulers,  French  was  long  the  dominant  tongiie, 
and  French  literary  art  and  French  ideas  were  now  creative  in  the 
new  language,  which,  in  part  Saxon,  in  part  French,  in  part  Celtic, 
and  with  elements  borrowed  from  every  speech  under  heaven,  was 
gradually  coming  into  being, — the  newly  formed  English  language. 
The  very  existence  of  this  new  language,  the  lingua  franca,  proves 
that  civil  relations  had  come  to  be  established  between  the  bitter 
enemies;  and,  as  I  have  said,  this,  to  a  large  degree,  was  the  work  of 
the  Church. 

Literary  material  must  be  sup{)licd  and  long  experience  in  its  u.se 
obtained  before  any  great  poetrv'  is  possible.  Now,  English  literature 
in  its  develoi)ment  rests  uj)on  the  old  chronicles,  translations,  and 
literary  models.  This  literary  material  was  exclusively  the  work  of 
churchmen :  for  the  most  part,  monks  in  their  cells.  The  translations 
were  made  either  by  churchmen  or  their  pupils,  and  the  literary 
models  were  Italian,  French,  Greek,  and  Roman. 

The  Italian  influence  comes  chiefly  from  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso.  The  slightest  acquaintance  with  these  authors 
shows  that  their  inspiration  is  from  the  Church. 

The  French  influence  on  English  literature  began  with  the  Normans 
and  has  never  ceased.  Sometimes  it  is  great  and  noble;  sometimes 
it  is  not.     When  best,  it  is  Catholic;  when  worst,  it  is  pagan. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  models  were  indeed  pagan,  but  from  the 
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U-auty  of  thtir  HtyU-,  llu-  ^|ll(•l)ll«lr  of  tlirir  Iaiif0i't^'<  , 
hat  U'fti  iiiont  iKitriit  ill  Kn^jlitli  {Mictry.  aiul  all  a«liiiit  that  it  «itM  the 
tiiotiki  ri»|»yinf»  thrM*  works  in  thrir  tf\\<%  who  |irf>«T\r«|  thcs««  lunstrr- 
piiMf-.  t)f  style,  not  «»iily  for  Kn^lith  litrniturr  l»iit  for  all  thf  intMirm 
worhl.  I.itrrnry  form  and  style  Ims  thus  «-«inu'  throiiffh  Chun-h 
a^rnri«'s  into  the  Kn^'linh  lan^nia^'e  This  in«  |ii«irs  as  \\rl!  the  s^-iencx* 
nn<i  art  of  jo'  ii<  «  as  the  skill  whuh  makes  u  language  clear  luid  •itruug 
in  pros«v 

As  for  tlir  |HM-tir  art.-  no  one  a«'<|uainti*4|  with  oM  Saton  jMn*tr>'  '-an 
fail  to  n*<o^'ni/.e  that  without  foreipi  iiifiiuiiri-  it  ••<jultj  never  have 
«le\elo|)iM|  a  hi^'h  «lej;n*e  of  |HK*ti(*  nieril 

The  stoutest  a<lv«K-ates  of  the  MimmI  tli«-«ir\  niinM-eiitly  express  thin 
fart  in  their  learnetl  works.  .lUt(tratii>n,  on  whi«|i  the  Saxons  ehieJly 
relied  to  flistin^iish  their  iM»etry  from  their  prono,  mt  fettered  the 
jMK'ts  that  a  i^H'at  po«Mn  rnuld  hardly  Im*  phmIihinI  where  the  |MK*t  had 
no  other  pcK'tie  res«>urif. 

■piers  IMownian"  i.sajr'Kwl  illustration  of  theiM)int  I  make.  Metre 
and  rhyme.  esM-ntiul  eletn«-nts  of  Kn^'lish  p«M-trv.  eame  to  the  Knglish 
lan^'tnip*  from  Italian.  Krenrh.  and  ela-ssie  v»uree?«. 

Hut  I»I«mm|  ami  lan^niap*  do  n<»t  of  themselves  prcMhnv  literature. 
The  I'ala^'tinians  have  l»l«M»tl  and  lan^'ua^'e.^lut  they  have  ih)  literature. 
Inherent  ir>  all  ^'reat  p«K'try  is  a  character  and  spirit  which  is  the 
creative  iM)wer  within  it  and  which  alone  nuikes  a  work  of  fine  art. 
This  character  and  spirit  in  I  he  Kn^'lish  lanpia^re  is  radirally  anci 
emphatii-ally  deri\ed  from  the  teaching'  and  dcM-trine  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  wiirkin^  throu^ih  the  complex  nature  of  the  diverse  |>eoplc« 
that  had  U'en  nioldecl  into  one  nation. 

This  character  and  this  spirit  luis  Imvu  infused  into  the  nohlest 
!M»uls  of  the  Knglish-speakin^  race; in  fact,  it  is  the  deejiest  and  no!»Iej»t 
•  nudity  in  the  character  of  F,n^lish-s[H«akin^'  jK'opIe.  and  has  l>een 
nuide  nuinifest  in  her  truest  s«»ns  in  all  a^'cs  down  to  the  present 
cenlurj'.  In  every  countrj*  its  dominant  note  has  Iioen  M»unde<i  hy 
the  ^n^atest  pcx'ts. 

The  essence  of  this  spirit  is  U-st  expressecl  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ancI  in  the  Hi^diest  I.aw  of  (lod, 
as  expressed  in  the  words  of  Christ.  For  «»ne  thotisjtnd  years,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  .Vpostles'  CntNl.  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  (Jolden  Rule  of  Christ,  ^ere  taujiht  hy  the  lips,  lived 
in  the  lives,  and  sanctified  l»y  the  deaths  of  the  nohle  Christian  mis- 
sionaries ancI  their  dis«  iplrs  who  did  the  v\<.rk  of  their  Master  in  the 
British  Isles. 

So  thorou^dily  wa>  tlii'«  tca«  liuijs'  doiu-  ihai    the 
ami  the  very  dcK-trine  of  the  Catholic  (  hurch  l»ocan  ■ 
stronpest    strain   in   the  highest   tyjie  of  Knglish  character,  showmg 
itself  in  her  greatest  and  nohlest  men  ancI  in  the  finest  work  of  her 
finest  poets. 
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It  iiiut  Irrs  not  for  llir  |uir| »»»>«•  nf  this  aiial\'.si.s  w  lu'tlicr  lli«'  iixlivulual 
pcH't  (ill  It'll  liiiiisrif  ( "at  liolic,  I'ruhvslaiil .  ur  (•\('ii,  in  strain;*'  idslaiicos, 
liv  I  lie  iiaiii«'  nf  at  InisI .  I  )(•(•[  icr  t  liaii  Ii>t:ic,  |)ruf(iuii(|rr  I  liaii  pcrMHial 
cimsciuiisru'ss,  (Ktjxt  than  all  racial  f«'«'liii)^,  lit'  tht'st*  rt-li^^ioiis  ideas 
and  sfuliint'nts;  for  they  wt'rt"  fust'd  into  the  vt-rv  slrmturt'  of  the 
|)0<)|)lt'  itself  \\  hrn  llirir  «hara<t«r  and  Mature  were  Ix-inir  molded  and 
fixetl. 

To  prove  that  lhi>  i^  >o,  let  us  analyze  the  greatest  works  of  the 
jireate.st  pcnds  t)f  Kn^lish  history,  te.stin>(  these  works  by  the  concep- 
tions of  nature.  (»f  man  and  of  (iotl.  which  the  ( 'hnr<h  has  excr  taii^dit 
in  the  Apostles'  ("reed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Wlial  is  it  that  tiiese  divine  classics  of  the  (hurch  actually  teach? 
Do  they  teach  that  the  entire  universe  consists  of  dead  matter  and 
hliiKJ  force,  and  that  man  is  hut  a  strange  product  of  these,  and  that 
at  tleatli  he  is  resolvctl  into  I  hem  apiin?  No,  surely;  and  were  these 
the  conceptions  fauj^dit  to  (he  j,'rt)winj,'  Knglish  race,  Enj,'lish  poetry 
wouhl  ha\e  heen  as  dead  as  this  conception  of  the  universe  and  life. 
I  have  made  a  crude  attempt  to  stale  what  tlio>c  \»'ncral»lc  words  (jf 
the  ("hurch  do  actually  teach: 

Belief  that  there  is  a  Sui)renie  Being; 

That  He  is  a  living,  personal  God; 

That  He  has  created  ever^'thing  that  exists;   and  yet  that 

He  is  our  good  Father,  Who  knows  us  ami  loves  us; 

That  Christ  is  His  Son; 

That  Christ's  birth  was  holy; 

That  He  taught  j)eace  anti  love  to  all  mankind; 

That  He  gave  the  most  nohle  example  t)f  lo\c  in  a  death  of  torture 
for  mankind; 

That  it  is  possible  for  us  to  overcome  sin  and  death,  because  He  rose 
again  from  the  dead; 

That  He  returned  to  the  throne  of  God; 

That  He  will  come  again  to  judge  all  human  beings  by  the  law  of 
love  which  He  taught  mankind; 

A  belief  in  the  Holy  Sjjirit  of  Go^l,  which  regenerates  the  souls  of 
men  who  permit  the  grace  of  God  to  enter  their  hearts; 

A  belief  that  God  Himself  estal)lished  His  Church  on  earth; 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  teach  till  the  end  of  time  the 
floctrines  of  Christ ; 

That  God  forgives  the  sins  of  re|)entant  souls; 

That  God  will  raise  our  bodies  again  from  the  dust ; 

That  our  souls  are  immortal  souls; 

That  it  is  man's  duty  to  i)ray  to  God  as  to  a  loving  Father; 

That  if  we  show  devotion  and  love,  we  may  hope  for  God's  grace 
to  keep  us  from  sin. 
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Now,  BuiiHimrizin^  thrjw  (Wtrinm,  wc  fin«l:  Kinit.  the  Catholic 
c<jn("fi)tion  of  (mmI  an  Crrator.  Hr«lt*rin«*r,  hiviii^;  Kathrr.  l^ovc  itjirlf. 
Sr«*«iMii,  all  iiirii  us  <'rrutt*«l  in  tlir  iiiui^'t*  of  (t<M|.  rliililmi  of  (mmI; 
heiUT.  hrotlicn;  thr  trur  Imsw  <if  a  rral  worlil  (IrimnTacy.  'I'hinl, 
.nil)  us  «ii<t«iU'<iirruv  to  the  law  <»f  u  lovitif;  (iimI,  utul  tli<*  oonM^|iifnt 
ixertl  of  aloiirrnrrit .  All  living  «Tratiir«'«»  an  rrraturr!i  of  (mmI.  an<l 
thr  earth  aiitl  the  hraviMiii  aji  the  tlwclliii^  platt;  of  the  Ktrriiul.  1 
now  a<i.<M*rt  that  thctc  fiiDiiatiirrituI  (iiiKvptiotiA,  an  alwayi*  taught  hy 
the  Cutliolit-  Cliunrli.  an-  the  fiiinlaiMi-nt'il  (Mitu-rptioii.t  in  tlir  ^n'atent 
work.H  «)f  till*  f;n>ate?tt  aiithont  in  all  a^r.H  of  Kn^ixh  literature.  an«i  that 
tlie  iMM't.H  olttaiiu'ii  tin's**  •tUHi-ptiorj.s  from  the  ('httn'h  it"*t*lf. 

l^*t  u.H  Ih'Kih  with  the  An^lo-Saxon  [MTiixl.  ho  cuIUmI.  The  ta-nk  here 
is  ea-sy.  I'p  t<»  the  time  of  the  c*omiri^  of  the  Noniiaii.H.  there  in  not  a 
shreil  of  writing,  liteniry  or  otherwis**,  wliirh  is  not  the  writing?  of  a 
rhun-hman. 

I>et  U.H  <*on.si<ler  some  of  the  more  famous  works:  HfoirulJ  w  often 
.s|Mtken  of  as  th<*  pun*  pnMiurt  of  paffJinism,  hut  whatever  f>apan  ele- 
ments then*  an*  in  it.  it  is  certainly  trur  that  then*  an*  also  Christian 
elements  in  it;  ami.  of  <3ourse.  it  was  a  Christian  si-holar  who  put  it 
into  its  pres«*nt  sha|K*,  and  r)f  course  it  was  the  Chun-h  that  pn*served 
it,  for  she  was  tlu*  only  guardian  of  learning  ancl  of  lMM>ks. 

The  F.iftrr  lii»>h.  pnu-ti«:ally  a  summar>'  of  all  Anjjlo-Saxon  |)oetry 
up  to  the  tenth  eentur>'.  was  the  j^ift  «»f  Hisliop  I>et)fri<:.  first  hisliop  of 
Kxel«*r.  to  the  Catliednil  lihran.'.  The  titles  in  the  index  furnish 
almost  suflic-ient  evidence  of  the  sour<v  of  these  i>oems:  The  Nativity; 
To  Christ ;  To  the  \  irK'in  Mary;  The  Soul's  Address  tf»  the  ll<Mly;  etc. 
Catholic  in  subject  and  in  theme,  almost  fn)n>  l>e^innin^'  to  end. 

With  the  Normans  c^me  in  li^jhter  h)ve  son^  and  the  like,  hut  all 
their  ►jn-ater  works  wen*  n'li^nfms  in  nature.  This  was  the  preat 
period  of  the  chnmicles.  the  myster>'.  minicle  and  mondily  plays, 
which  ("tmtinueil  down  to  the  age  of  KlizjiU'th.  laid  the  foundation  for 
dnimati<'  literatim*  in  Kn^land.  and  ma«le  a  Shakesi>eare  jmssihle. 

It  is  hardly  n«MX*s.sar>'  to  sjiy  that  those  are  the  works  of  Catholic 
clerjrAinen. 

We  now  appn)ach  the  a^e  of  ChaiuxT.  With  him  licfjins  Kn^lish 
lileniture.  pn)ix*rly  speakinfj.  The  thousand  years  that  pn'fx^lc 
Chaiuvr  an*  years  of  pre|)anilion.  The  Kn>,'lish  jx-ople  w:is  in  pn»ce!W 
of  creation,  and  the  elements  of  the  Kn^jlish  lanpiape  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  |>oetic  art  were  lieinf?  slowly  deve|oj>eil;  hut  in  Chaucer 
we  have  a  jxiet  of  hijjh  rank.  S»me  of  his  jxiems  are  often  rpiotetl  to 
pmve  that  he  was  hostile  to  the  Chun-h.  I  l»elieve  a  more  careful 
reading  «)f  his  jxiems  w  ill  show  that  his  criticism  is  directcfl  not  apiinst 
the  Chunli  l)uf  .icaiiist  false  men.  who  would  use  the  influence  of  the 
Chun'li  for  their  i)ersonal  pain. 

As  for  his  conceptions  of  tnie  religion,  where  can  one  tind  a  nobler 
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Irilmtt'  l<t  the  parish  prirsl  than  in  liis  ac<H)unt  of  the  I'entoun  of  a 
TounY  Shallow  M'hohirs  usctl  to  translate  "ixTsoun  "  hy  the  word 
"parson,"  l)wt  Skeat  and  other  leading  students  of  Cliauccr,  show  tliat 
"persouii  '  means,  of  course,  "parisli  priest." 

What  sensible  person  eould  sui)i)ose  that  they  had  "parsons"  in 
those  (hiys?  Hut  whatever  may  he  the  interj)retation  of  Chaucer's 
poems,  we  must  not  for^^et  that  his  p(K'tic  inspiration  is  chiefly  bor- 
rowed from  Italy,  that  his  master  was  Boccaccio,  and  n«KCiiccio's 
inspiration  proceeds  from  Dante,  whose  poems,  I  tliink,  might  be 
defined  as  Saint  Thonuis'  "Summa."  that  is  to  siiy,  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  set  to  music. 

Contemporary'  with  Chaucer  were  William  Langlaiid  and  ".\ncient" 
Gower. 

I><ingland's  Piers  Plowman  is  often  cited  as  a  criticism  of  the  Church 
but  those  who  make  the  statement  forget  that  all  he  knew  he  got  from 
the  Church;  that  he  had  him.self  taken  minor  orders,  and  that  the 
Piers  Plnirwan  is  his  humble  attemjjt  to  show  how  Christ  would  judge 
the  earth  were  lie  to  come  again. 

(lower's  great  poem  in  English  is  the  ('onjessio  Amanti.s.  I  need 
hardly  say  more  about  this  than  to  mention  the  fact  that  it  is  a  long 
poetic  treatise  on  the  seven  deadly  sins.  Where  do  you  suppose  he 
got  that? 

Sir  Thomas  Mallory's  Morte  d' Arthur,  according  to  the  British 
Encyclopedia, — surely  an  authority  which  would  not  unduly  favor 
the  Church — has  had  greater  literary  influence  on  English  prose  and 
poetrj'  than  any  other  single  work,  save  the  liible  alone.  Any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  this  work  is  well  aware  that  its  substance  is  the 
doctrine  and  ritual  of  the  (church,  treated  with  a  mystic  tinge  and 
poetic  colors  by  l)rilliant  Celtic  genius. 

You  are  also  well  aware  that  to  Tennyson  it  was  the  most  fascinat- 
ing of  all  subjects;  that  for  fifty  years  he  was  ever  pondering  upon 
it,  and  that  his  Icii/ls  nf  the  Kitifj  is  but  the  poetic  version  of  it. 

As  we  approach  the  age  of  Eliziibeth.  we  find  the  Italian  influence 
becoming  stronger,  appearing  especially  in  the  work  of  Wyatt  and 
Surrey,  Eyly  and  Sidney.  The  Italian  influence  is  at  its  greatest  in 
Edmund  Spenser,  the  great  poet  of  the  The  Faerie  Queene.  This 
work, — The  Faerie  Queene — is  often  instanced  in  proof  of  Spenser's 
deep  hostility  to  the  Church,  but  it  is  of  little  consequence  in  this 
connection  what  Sj)enser's  intention  may  have  l>een,  for  the  poem 
itself  reveals  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  every  page.  So  freely 
had  he  availed  himself  of  its  treasures  tliat  many  of  tlie  pages  of  the 
Faerie  Queene  are  little  more  than  translations  of  the  Italian  poet 
Ariosto. 

But  putting  Spenser  aside,  the  age  of  EHzal>eth  is  pre-eminently 
the  age  of  dramatic  poetrj'.     I  have  already  shown  how  dramatic 
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liltTutiirt*  htt«!  Jk^ii  tlrvrlojKnl  ill  cttruonlinary  «lr^'rrr  anion^  the 
Kii>^li>»li  |Mi»|iU*  l»y  thr  iiiirai-lr,  my-ilrn',  und  iiionility  plays,  which 
iv»uf<l  «lim-tly  fn»in  ihr  rrH4Hin"r«»  of  ihf  (*hiin-h. 

Kn»iii  thr  raHip?»t  aj^rs.  thr  trarhrn  nf  thr  <'hun-h  had  rinph»yrtl 
the  |>lay  a.H  a  rrahitir  inraiiH  of  trachiuK  thr  (itiniiioii  |>ni|>U'  thr  nloncji 
and  truths  of  Scripturr.  The  ^ahixy  of  dnitiiatic  ntars  which  crownc^d 
thr>  u^iv  of  Kliuiltrth  s<*<'tii<(  aliiii»t  .sii|H*rhtunan ;  iiidrtii,  when  we 
>i|M>ak  of  thr  iiiiiiiorlal  Shakc<t|M-an'.  wr  (^tiniiuuily  think  of  hitn  an  a 
U-iii^  uni(|ur.  ori^final,  atitl  iinafTrt-trd  hy  aii^ht  nave  hiji  own  nuprrine 
^jfiiiuH. 

A  chtMT  study  .sho\v>  that  each  of  tiicsc  drauuitic  authors  in  not  only 
a  prttiluct  of  hi.s  own  imr,  hut  tliat  he  i.H  a  true  turn  of  the  litrrnn'  B^(r» 
which  pntfdrd  hini.  This  statcniciit  applies  to  Williiun  ShakrsjMiirc 
as  tnity  as  to  any  other  tncnilHT  of  the  iinniortiil  ^roiip  w  hich  incluilrs 
thr  ffHMit  nanie.s  of  Wch.strr.  I*f<'lc.  (mfnc.  Kyd.  Marlowe,  I(<*au- 
nu»nt.  aiul  Flct«-hrr. 

I^'t  UM  <"on.sidcr  in  wlwit  way  the  influen«e  of  tlie  ("hun-h  diret:tly 
afTriled  the  life  and  writing  of  this  jfrejitest  of  all  literarj*  masters. 
Firnl .  I  U'lieve  he  owed  the  ( "hurch  something'  in  his  ver\*  hhwid.  The 
lK*«it  criti«\s  are  aj;ree»l  that  in  the  MimhI  of  .^hake}i|Hiire  there  waji  an 
unu.Htuilly  larjje  (Vltie  element;  that  his  ^eniu.n  was  Celtic  rather 
than  TfMitonic.  His  l)irthpla<'e  at  Stratford-<>n-Av«in  wa.s  in  that 
|Mirt  of  Kn^lan«i  when*  the  Teutons  and  Celts  min^jled  with  least 
hitleniess.  an<I  the  amity  l)etw'een  them  is  due.  as  I  think  it  <'3in  )>e 
sh«»wn,  ver>'  larj^ely  to  !hc  doi-lrine  of  |>eace  and  j;iK>d  will  tauf^ht  hy 
the  Church. 

Furthermore,  the  Celtic  strain  in  his  hl(N)d.  developinf;  into  the 
RUjJnMne  Celtic  <|uality  in  his  j;enius.  caime  forth  hy  the  mapc  wand 
of  that  Christian  |M»wer  which  mis«*d  the  Celti<-  st«Kk  fn»m  |Mtty 
warfare  to  nohle  et>n<'eptions  of  lifeandtointcllectual  [xiwer.  Further- 
njore.  Shak«*s|M'an*  like  all  other  writers,  had  to  make  um*  «»f  literary 
material.  chn)nicle.s,  tnuislit ii.ns.  Ict'i-ii<|s  .md  I  li:i\r  ;iln*ady 
shown  the  sourer  of  thes<v 

We  «>flen  hear  of  ShakcsjMMrc's  w«irk  as  ik'iiorui^'  mwr.ihty  and 
relip«»n.  .\  more  shallow  criticism  never  issued  fn»m  a  shallow  hrain. 
His  writinfT*  are  saturate*!  with  relijfious  conceptions.  I>et  me  quote 
passajfes  piving  Shakespeare's  conception  of  Siu 

"Heaven  forpive  my  sins  at  tlje  «lay  »»f  jti«lpm«Mit . 

Mrrrif  Wirrn  nf  U'tniiji'>r.  III.  S. 

"Kven  that  falsehwxl  in  itM'lf  is  sin.     It  thun  purifies  itself  and 
turns  to  ffrace."  —  Ibid.  V,  €. 

"Thy  manners  nnist  l>e  wicked,  and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  ii 
damnati«»n."  —  A»  You  Like  It,  III,  "i 

"Self-love  which  is  the  most  inhibitcfl  sin  in  the  Canon." 

—  AU't  IVrU  thai  Ends  Wr'\  T.  1 . 
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"I  Would  not  have  you  lliiiik  llial  my  th'sirr  of  having  is  tlic  sin  of 
covctousiicss."  —  Twelfth  Sight,  \  ,  1. 

"(iod  forgive  tlir  sins  of  all  tluvsc  souls."  Kiny  Jtihti,  11,1. 

"I  am  slitled  witli  tlir  smt'II  of  sin."        A(/((/  Jnhn,  W,  3. 
**()h,  (mhI.  dt'ffnd  my  soul  from  such  deep  sin." 
"Foul  sin  ^atlifrini:  head  shall  Itrrak  into  corruption." 

Richard  II.  11.  1.5. 
"  Is  in  your  conscience  washed  as  pure  as  sin  in  hupti.sm." 

—  iicnTji  r,  I. 

"Sins  such  as  hy  (iod's  liook  arc  adjudged  to  death." 

-  JiuiUenru  17.  II. 

"  Wert  to  renounce  his  baptism,  all  seals  and  symbols  of  his  redeemed 
sin."  —Othelln,  II.  3. 

Somethinj^  of  Shakespeare's  concei)tion  of  the  doctrine  of  Innnortal- 
iti/  may  he  derived  from  the  following  passages,  hastily  .selected: — 

"Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls." 

—  Merchant  of  Venice,  I,  1. 
"  I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskyed  and  sainted  by  your  renouncement, 

an  immortal  spirit."  — 2nd  Henry  I\',  II. 

"Her  body  sleeps  in  Capel's  monument  and  her  immortal  part 

with  angels  lives."  —  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \  ,  1. 

"For  my  .soul  what  can  it  do  to  that,  being  a  thing  immortal  as 

itself."  —Hamlet,   I,  4. 

"I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself  and  what  remains  is 

bestial."  —  Othello,  II,  3. 

Something  of  his  idea  of  Saints  may  be  judged  from  these: 

"And  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint?" 

—  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  J'erona,  II,  4. 

"To  be  talked  with  in  sincerity  as  with  a  saint." 

—  Measure  for  Mca.mre,  I,  4. 

"I  conjure  you  by  all  the  .saints  in  heaven." 

—  Comedy  of  Errors,  I\',  4. 

"The  prayers  of  holy  saints  and  wronged  souls  like  highreared 
bulwarks."  — Richard  1 1 1 ,  \ . 

"She  kneeled  and  saint -like  raised  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven  and 
prayed  devoutedly."  —  Henry  VIII,  IV. 

His  reverent  thoughts  of  Christ  may  be  seen  in  these: 

"Fought  for  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field." 

—  Richard  II,  IV,  1. 

"And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  Captain,  Christ."  —  Ibid. 
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"Ah  far  ^^  to  thr  M*pul«-hrr  »if  <'hn«<'  Ihnrt/  /I  .  I,  l. 

"'rtiroti^'li  till  till-  kiiitfiloiiiH  that  m  kitou  Ird^'c  Chn.it." 

-     Ibid.  III.  i. 
"Chrint's  in«)th«T  hrlpn  me*,  rl.v  I  wrrr  t«K)  wmk." 

—  Jtt  llrnry  I  I.  \.  i. 
"Asymj  lui|H-  ()>  liii\«*  rf«!fiuj»tiori  \>y  ^'hrijit'iidrar  1>Ii»«mI." 

Htchard  III.  \.\. 
"\\y  Cliri.st'.H  <lrur  liKxxl  slinl  f«>r  mir  (;rirvuus  iiins." 

Rxrhard  111.  I. 

"Ami   rlTiniMl    fix-    [im  lolls    iiMit: ^   <■'"■    !{•  ■'••••riuT." 

Richard  ///.  II. 
"Tlir  uttrM's  raiixiiii.  lilrsM-<|  Mary  s  Siii.  — ihid. 

As  for  tlir  iiiiiiir  <>f  I'iihI,  a.s  n-vrrriitly  us<*<l  in  Sliakr!ii>carp,  enough 
<|Uotati<in.H  (*tiiil<l  Im>  (|iii<-kly  ciillrd  to  (ill  a  f^ood-sirxMl  voluiiuv  The 
<|Uotatinns  thus  hastily  pithrnvl,  uhi<h  I  have  ^'ivrii,  I  think  suffice 
to  show  that  ShakfsjK'art*  is  Ity  no  luf'ans  hickinj;  in  (athohi-  <-»»n- 
crptions 

Hut  a  (|«-«-p<-r  analysis  of  ."sliakrs|>«'!in'  s  works  will  show  a  ^'rratiT 
di'ht  of  ^;ratitu«lr  to  thr  AInui  Matrr  of  Kn^'lish  litiTaturt* .  Surh  an 
analyHi.Hwill  rfvral  that  the  fjn*ato.st  of Shakc*»jH»arr'.H  play Harr morality 
plays,  most  skilfully  illustratinfj  the  prin<iplrs  of  the  ohirr  mitntlity 
playwritrrs  in  the  «i<'vrlopnn'nt  «tf  rhararter.  It  is  j;enerally  e«in<-e«|«'«l 
that  Shakes|M*an"'s  ^jreatest  w«irks  an*  (Hhrlli.  l^ar.  Marhrlh,  and 
IlamUl.      I,et  us  aiuilyze  these. 

OthtUn  is  a  profound  study  «if  the  passions  t)f  lo\c  and  revenge  in 
the  M<M»r,  of  hate  and  n'venjje  in  lago.  and  f)f  Initial  gluttony  in 
Co-Hsio.  The  old  writers  (»n  the  soven  cleadly  sins  <'ould  not  prearh 
more  |X)werfully  uiK»n  theM*  pa.ssions. 

King  l^ar  is  a  study  of  vanity  and  eovetousnes.s.  particularly  of 
covetousne.vH.  filling  the  soul,  narrowing  the  heart,  narrowing  the 
intellerl,  i|estn>ying  M'n.M*  of  obligation  and  sens**  «»f  iluty  these 
menilxTs  of  the  seven  deadly  group  are  hen*  iHiwerftilly  ilhistmted. 

Mnrfifth  is  a  study  of  eovetotisness  for  another's  honors  an<l  jHtsition. 
hardening  the  will,  stealing  the  intelle<-t,  destroying  all  the  gentle 
im{>ulses  of  the  soul,  and  leading  to  dust  an<l  allies. 

In  i/aniUl  euvetousiie.ss  for  the  king's  throne  an<i  for  his  royal  wife 
led  Hamlet's  unrle  to  murder  Hamlet's  father;  an«l  the  hurden  «tf 
revenge,  another  deadly  sin.  is  lai<l  u|>on  the  n«»l»le  s<nil  of  I'rincr 
Hamlet,  a  hurden  almost  too  great  for  his  gentle  heart  ami  mind. 
All  hunmn  reason,  the  rounsrl  ctf  his  father's  ghost,  the  dear  remem- 
braner  of  his  murden*<i  father,  all  urge  him  to  revenge.  Conrrptions 
of  life,  of  death,  of  (mmI.  and  the  iiniverse.  surge  through  the  hrain  of 
the  troubled  youth,  and  he  can  hardly  bring  himself  to  the  execution 
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of  liis  sworn  revouj^r.  A  iiiorr  terrific  sludy  «»f  this  most  deadly  of 
tlic  seven  dejully  fjroiip  seems  hardly  |)ossil)le  to  man. 

Were  there  time  to  consider  the  otiier  j)hiys  of  Shakespeare,  I 
lu'lieve  llial  the  greater  ones  wonhl  hear  siinihir  analysis. 

Hut,  says  the  critic,  in  .lohn  Milton  \\t'  clearly  ha\e  an  anllmr  of 
the  first  ma^'iiit iide.  hitti'rly  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Chiirch,  and 
without  ol)liv:ation  to  it.  Hut  this  statement  will  not  hear  analysis, 
llis  |)o«>iiis,  l)oth  minor  and  major,  from  Iteginning  to  end,  indicate 
his  del)t.  L'.lllrijro  and  //  I'cuscnmo  f^ive  a  heauliful  contrast 
between  the  shallow  life  of  the  sen.ses  and  the  deep  religious  life  spent 
even  in  a  monk's  cell,  with  the  hairy  gown,  contemplating  the  works 
of  God;  Liji  iila.s  gives  splendidly  the  Church  doctrine  of  immortality; 
Comu.'i  is  a  poetic  treati.se  on  chastity—  ever  demanded  hy  the  ( "hurcli; 
Paradi.ie  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained  in  their  very  titles  indicate  their 
origin,  and  in  the  former  it  seems  most  prohahle  that  Milton  was 
under  obligation  to  the  shepherd  Caedmon,  who  wrote  the  Fall  o/ 
Man. 

The  Ilifmn  of  Christ's  \atiril)j  is  a  most  s{)lcndid  exi)ression  of  our 
Church  doctrine. 

We  need  not  linger  long  over  the  writings  of  the  greatest  poets 
which  follow  Milton  in  the  period  of  the  Restoration  and  the  reign  of 
(^ueen  Anne.  Their  names  are,  of  course,  Dryden  and  Pope.  They 
were  both  Catholics,  but  1  have  never  been  able  to  convince  myself 
that  in  them  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  received  their 
deepest  interpretation  or  their  best  poetic  form. 

Wordsworth's  concei)tion  of  Nature  furnishes  probably  his  greatest 
poetic  charm;  and  what  is  his  conception  of  Nature?  It  is  that  the 
universe  is  the  living  garment  of  God.  Some  of  his  shorter  and 
better-known  poems  express  (luaintly  and  beautifully  the  l)elicf  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Coleridge  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  poetic  geniuses,  and  yt)U 
will  agree,  I  think,  that  his  greatest  poem  is  The  Ancient  Mariner. 
What  is  the  interpretation  of  that  poem?  It  is  that  sin  is  the  violation 
of  God's  law  of  love  and  of  obedience  to  His  command;  that  when 
the  soul  is  stained  with  sin,  the  entire  universe  becomes  putrid,  and 
in  it  the  sinner  himself  is  the  most  loathsome  thing  of  all.  Regenera- 
tion begins  within  him  when,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  can  bless  God's 
creatures,  he  becomes  filled  with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  and  cf)ntrition 
for  his  sin,  and  then  by  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  he  becomes 
cleansed  and  healed  again. 

Of  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  Tennyson,  I  believe,  will 
continue  to  hold  highest  rank.  His  greatest  works  are  In  Mcmoriam 
and  the  Idyls  of  the  King.  His  In  Memoriam  is  an  elaborate  explana- 
tion of  how  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  is  our  only 
solace  in  the  death  of  a  friend.  Of  his  Idyls  of  the  King  I  have  already 
spoken. 


Cardinal  NVwiimii  juitly  rank**  aiiion({  thr  fiiir»t  iiiattrrri  of  Kiit^lifth 
.stylf.  lit*  in  a  true  |MK*t.  t«M».  Hi**  liviun.  I^ml,  Kitnlly  Light,  surrly 
mtitlrH  liiiu  to  mhIi  rank.  And  niirrly  (aniinal  Nrwnmn  would  not 
dfuy  tlir  Miun-r  of  hit  inspiration. 

Of  the  IciM-r  iMK'ti.  wr  iniK'ht  sny  inutli.  Init  iM-rliap**  lirrr  it  uill 
sutlicr  to  say 

llitliiT,  iiH  to  it  fountain,  othrr  Htar!«  n'pairin^, 
In  tlirir  wriis.  dniu  pildrn  li^ht." 

Not  I»I«mmI,  tlirn,  nor  pa^'ani>ni  of  (frlain  Trutonic-  tril>rH.  I>ut  the 
'»j)irit  of  (io<l,  jiH  rfvrahil  in  thi*  trarhin^'  of  thr  (hunh  and  in  the 
mtl>l«'  hvrs  of  hrr  HaintH,  H4-hohirs,  and  nuirtyrn,  has  IntMi  the  i>otrnt 
influiMHf  in  thr  dfvrlopnu-nl  of  Kurdish  |HK'try  through  thr  «-<-nturifH. 
Hiitv  and  l)l«M»d  an*,  indrt'd,  nii^'hty  in  history;  hut  it  was  thr  ("hurth 
that  was  thr  prt-MTVrr  of  ra<ivs  anil  of  I>|«hh|s,  an<l  thr  drvrlo|H*r  <»f 
Uiitittiud  ^'rnius  and  luitional  lan;;ua^'rs.  not  aloiu>  thn>u^'h  the  training; 
of  thr  inlrlhtt.  hut  rs|Miiidly  ihrou^'h  ?'■••  ''^  -  lopim-nt  of  consticnce 
and  l»y  thr  <l«K'trinr  of  lovr. 

Harr  in.  indri^l,  a  nu^'hty  word,  hut  thr  iiMMfptioii  of  liuinanity 
as  a  ronfratrrnity  of  hmthrrs,  inspimi  hy  thr  I«»vr  cif  (mmI  who  rn*att*»l 
thrin.  (iMiprratiiiK  in  all  ^timmI  work  for  thr  lovp  of  («m1.  prrarhing 
(mmI's  praisr>  in  nohjr  works  of  proM*.  «»r  sin^'in^  llis  praivs  in  immor- 
tal works  of  vrrs«*.  is  a  far  ^'rand<T  and  morr  |>owrrful  cjuirrption. 

Kvrn  thr  srrular  histor>'  of  thr  world  shows  that  this  is  tnie.  It  is 
nrithrr  rij:ht  nor  wisr  nor  yrt  pni<lrnt  to  «lrspi«»<'  any  of  (IfMl's  rrra- 
turrs.  Im*  thry  whit«-  .■•■  11  ■<  V  .r  Kr.,\»ii  K.-  fli.\  <im.ii  Celt,  or 
Monp>lian. 

Thr  whitr  Russian  jrariird  to  rr>pr<  t  lh«*  hltlr  hniwn  man  of  Japan 
whrn  hr  mrt  him  in  thr  whirling'  storms  of  hattlr  on  thr  plains  of 
Mukdrn;  and  thr  Knf;lishman  frit  n<i  rarial  rimtrmpt  for  (iennans, 
S<i>l<-h.  and  Irish,  wlm  hn>kr  thr  rhar^rs  of  tlir  ( Md  (iuard  on  the 
field  of  Watrrloo. 

Hut  in  a  hi^jhrr  rralm  than  inditics  or  war,  thr  |x»ots  of  English 
lilrralurr  arr  prrarhin^;  tin*  d«Mtrinrs  of  thr  ("hunh,  and  rsj>r<Mally, 
in  thr  Words  of 'rrt"iv..,.ii  fhit  f  ir  ..tT  i|i\  im- 1\  int  ti>  which  tlic  whulc 
crrntion  moves. 

TllF.    S<'IIO<)L    OF   Tt>-DAY 

I  went  into  thr  <luhduui.He  of  thr  Mrrranlile  Lihrar>*  Awiocintion  in 
H«»ston  throlhrr  day.  and  found  that  thr  hrat  had  drivrn  away  everj'- 
IxMly  hut  Mr.  Hammond,  a  rrtirrtl  husiness  man.  He  was  gla^l  to 
see  nie.  as  he  is  a  famotis  talker.  He  threw  his  leg  over  the  arm  of  his 
chair,  and  l>riran  to  tril  mr  of  his  rarly  lifr.      If  1  that  he  was 

fonder  of  tishin^  than  of  sihiMilinf;  when  he  was  d  yet  from  a 

poor  boy  in  Vermont  he  Ixvamo  a  pn»sixTnus  shiphuilder  in  Itojiton. 
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"Why."  said  lie,  "I  was  >o  i;,'ii(iraiil  ulicii  I  caiiK'  lo  liostoii  I  IkkI  to 
stop  til  spell  oiil  the  woitls."  "Mow  ua^  it  you  siicceednl.''"  I 
askt'd.  "Wi'll.  '  saiil  lu".  "1  had  a  irill  to  ilo  anything."  His  reply 
seemed  sensil)le.  Siirely  he  did  not  succeed  because  he  could  not  read 
well.  Men  like  Mr.  I laininoiid,— as  a  rule  a^'ed  men — are  not  alto- 
gether rare  in  America,  \\itli  litth'  education  they  have  succeeded 
in  husiness,  and  they  feci  that  education  may  l»c  very  proper,  but  that 
it  is  not  very  serviceable.  .Vnd  from  their  point  of  view  there  was 
reason  in  their  opinion,  distorted  to  be  sure.  'I'iie  older  education  was 
chiedy  a  means  to  supply  the  professions.  Doctors,  lawyers,  minis- 
ters and  school  teachers  were,  of  course,  needed;  but  everybody 
could  not  belonir  to  the  professions.  The  mass  of  the  people  would 
have  to  depend  on  other  things  lor  a  livelihood. 

What  could  the  pul)lic  schools  do  for  that  j^reat  public,  which  has 
but  little  taste  for  metlicinc.  theology,  or  pedagogies?  How  could 
the  young  people  l)e  trained  so  as  to  .serve  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
men  better?  An  attempt  to  answer  this  (piestion  is  revolutionizing 
both  the  objects  and  methods  of  teaching  in  the  United  States.  The 
active  majority  in  this  country  lia\e  always  believed  that  some  form 
of  education  could  be  made  of  great  service;  and  have  continued  to 
support  their  belief  by  a  yearly  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Tlii>  modern  spirit  of  utility  is  changing  the  entire  machinery'  of  edu- 
cation— school  committees.  su|)erinten(lents.  teachers,  school-houses, 
even,  as  well  as  the  courses  of  study.  School  committees,  realizing 
the  need  of  having  .some  one,  skilled  person,  to  give  all  his  attention 
to  .school  management,  generally  employ  a  superintendent.  He  is  a 
modern  invention.  As  a  rule  he  is  an  exjjert,  and  is  expected  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  most  advanced  methods  here  and  abroacl; 
an<l  to  ins|)ire  his  teachers  with  enthusiasm.  The  teachers,  too,  arc  in 
the  forward  movement.  With  no  disresi)ect  for  any  teacher  of  the 
past,  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  the  average  teacher  is  now  better 
fitted  for  the  work.  The  large  number  of  normal  .schools,  and  s{)ecial 
training  schools,  is  a  proof  of  i)rogress.  Teaching  is  no  longer  a  win- 
ter makeshift  for  young  statesmen;  the  majority  of  the  male  teachers 
of  the  country  have  chosen  it  as  their  life  work.  The  increasing 
security  of  position  in  all  the  better  comnmnitics  warrant  them  in 
doing  this,  and  to  that  degree,  stability  and  efficiency  are  added  to 
the  teaching  force. 

The  home  of  eilucation.  the  schoolhouse  of  to-day,  is  another 
proof  of  progress  in  its  very  construction.  The  small  class-rooms, — 
no  longer  permitting  ninety  j)upils  to  a  single  teacher, — the  con- 
venient lal)oratories,  all  well  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated,  are  an 
advance  beyond  the  little  red  schoolhouse  on  the  hillside;  and  also 
beyond  the  big  but  badly  planned  structure  that  came  after  it.  But 
it  is  particularly  in  the  course  of  study  that  the  spirit  of  the  time  is 
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mIiowii.  This  Country '•»  a<ivuiitui;t*  cnrisist.'j  in  h«*r  ffrcat  natural 
rf.'sourtfs.  Ti)  teufli  Imw  thri**  nuiy  Ik*  utilizt*4i  it  njort*  un<i  ninrt*  the 
olije<-t  i»f  the  nrwtT  ctiuratinn.  Ilcntv  htive  uritcn  nmnuul  tniining 
ik-h(MiU.  institutes  «if  te<-hn«>lo|ify.  iiwlustrial  un<l  tra<le  •>(-h<>«)U,  Imsi- 
ne<i.s  (i>lle^*s  an  well  at  the  increa-sc*!  attention  to  natural  hittory  an<l 
Bcienif  in  the  n-^'uhir  (urrieuhini. 

The  attitutie  tiiwani  the  pupil  han  also  <-han^e«l.  To  take  liifl 
pla<-e  ainon^'  the  numifold  arti\itir<t  of  the  time,  radi  must  hohl  hif 
natural  l>iii.s  at  it«»  IkvsI.  The  path  of  the  M'holar  is  fre«'r,  an«I  more 
inspiring',  an«l  th«*  hnI  hohls  a  nuxlest  pla<-<>  in  thr  lia(-k^r<iun«i.  The 
ju.ster  e<lueatit»ii  of  \\t»nian,  t«K),  is  a  >;rowlh  of  thes**  re<*ent  years. 
"Ix't  her  us*'  her  tjilent  to«i  in  every  way  she  <*an."  is  the  liiihlin^  of 
the  newer  education.  I'lius  hi^'her  |M>ssil(ililirs  arr  ojwnirijj  up  In-fore 
the  youth  <»f  America,  hut  there  is  dan^M-r.  to<i.  Tlu'  little  re«l  vlux*!- 
house  pHxIueeii  men.  at  leiLsl.  May  the  newer  e«lucalion  of  to-<lay 
pr«Mlu<"e  nothing'  less  nolih-. 

TiiK  Ciitrini   1780  03 

With  SjHrial  litfrnnri-  to  the  (fur.itiim,  "  Dul  the  Derelnprncut  <»/  the 

(iril  t'ltn.ttitutinn  luthtnirc  the  Chiirrh  OrijaniztttumY" 

It  is  clear  that  to  answer  this  (piestion  it  is  netvssary  to  answer 
njuch  more.  That  there  was  such  an  inMuen*"**  mi^'ht  Ik*  proKaMe. 
hut  it  is  improhahle  that  it  was  the  only  influence  an<l  to  un<lerstaii<l 
its  nature  it  is  nd-essjiry  to  un<lerstan<l  the  for<x*s  at  work  ami  their 
coiulitions;  i.  »*..  it  is  ne<vssary  to  know  religious  cotulitions  of  the 
countrA'  at   that   tiuu\  ami  soniethin^  of  its  piomn^r  chun-h  histork'. 

First  (»f  all  we  must  rememlx'r  that  th«»s«*  who  made  this  ("ountrj' 
what  it  lM'<-ame  were  jiatient  with  the  wiMerness  that  they  mij^ht  have 
frt^'«|om  of  cons«-ien<v  an<l  reli^jioii. 

'I'he  njimes  of  the  so<-t,s  who  fled  to  America  hrinj;  vividly  to  mind 
the  trem«Midous  religious  conflicts  of  the  ol<i  world:  Puritans.  Pn'shy- 
terians.  (Quakers.  Haptists.  Hu^rueiiols.  Saltzhur^ers.  LutlnTans, 
Moravians,  (iernum  I{<"formcd.  PuNli  Reformed,  and  I{..iiian 
Catholic.  Perhaps  all  Itiit  the  |-!piscopalians  came  here  es|HHially 
for  conscience  sake. 

It  will  Im-  well  to  lake  a  hasty  review  of  the  denominations  in  the 
colonies.  The  Puritan  M^ttlement  «»f  New  Kn^land  is  familiar  ami  the 
founding'  nf  Hlimie  Island  liy  the  Haptists.  luit  l>y  the  middle  of 
the  «ievent<*enth  centur>-  there  were  several  thousand  Presl»yterians  in 
those  states,  and  l>y  the  Hevolutitm.  a  few  Kpis«-<i|ialians. 

The  Protestant  Kpisi-opal  Church  l>e<%ime  tloniinant  in  the  middle 
and  southeni  slates  and  at  the  Hevolution  was  either  established  or 
nflicially  countetianced  in  nil  those  states  cxc^'pt  Pemisylvania.  Hut 
there  were  vij;orous  disMMitini;  Uwlies.  notaltly  the  PresWyteriaiis  and 
Bapti.st.s.  the  former  prohahly  having;  much  influence  in  the  middle 
colonies. 
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I  In-  (^iKiktr  imi^t  imt  l>»'  ovt-rlookcil.  -wh<t  scttlctj  I'ciiii.sylvuiiia, — 
nor  the  Ilu^'iu'iiols  \\  lio  luon*  perliajjs  tliiiii  any  other  ^'uvc  .si)iritnal 
lifi'  to  llu-  South,  nor  the  meiiil)ers  of  the  Dutch  (hiirch  who  settled 
N«'\v  ^()rk,  nor  the  Honian  ("allioHcs  who  had  foinided  Maryhmd, 
hut  were  now  re<hiced  fo  a  nicr*'  handful. 

In  New  Kn^dand  if  narrow  and  pros(ri|)ti\e  the  cliureh  had  been 
intense;  in  tlie  other  <(»lonies  if  the  estahhslied  church  was  hix  many 
of  the  dissenting'  churches  were  not  hickinj,'  in  /c:il.  It  was  hut 
natural,  perhaps,  that  as  their  colonial  life  with  all  its  diflicultics 
extended,  their  ])raclice  of  religion  shouhl  lose  something  of  its  early 
fervor,  hut  in  1710  H  .-;<•(/.  a  revival,  called  the  "(ireat  Awakening'," 
spread  throuj^h  all  the  colonics.  It  reunited  the  dr>'  Ihcologj-  of 
New  England  and  stirred  tlie  sluggishness  of  the  Episcopalians.  But 
a  long  pericwl  of  decline  followed.  Soon  came  the  French  and  In<lian 
War  and  close  ui)on  it  the  Revolution,  when  civil  affairs  excluded  all 
other  thoughts. 

A  clergA'inan  notes  the  ardor  for  war  and  says,  "Would  to  God 
they  were  as  zealous  for  the  things  of  religion." 

At  the  Revolution  the  most  important  churches  were  these: 

Church  Statifitiai  1775 
Sects  Mifiistcrs  Churches 

Congrcgationalists 575  700 

Baptists..... ./. 350  380 

Episcopalians 250  300 

rreshyterians 140  300 

Lutherans i25  60 

(iernian  Reformed 'iiy  60 

Dutch  Reformc.l 25  60 

Asso.  Refornic(l  Church  of  the  South,  Presby- 
terian    1  ^  20 

^loravians 12  8 

Roman  Catholic 26  52 

Total 1.441  1,040 

Though  church  statistics  of  this  perio«l  are  to  l>e  taken  with  nnich 
allowance,  yet  it  seems  clear  that  the  Congregational  Church  was  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  influential,  followed  by  the  Baptists,  Epi.sco- 
palians  and  Presbyterians  who  were  not  very  miecjual  in  point  of 
number  of  churches  and  ministers. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  too,  that  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  the 
Congregational  Church  was  established  in  all  the  New  England 
states  except  Rho<ie  Island,  and  in  the  middle  and  southern  states 
excepting  Pennsylvania.  The  Episcopal  Church  was  either  favored 
or  supported  by  government. 
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During;  tlir  Urvoliitioii  tlir  «liijr»lif<»  <lUr  KMrr  AiiaiiM  (-autioiir^l 
the  Alilx-  MuIjIv  not  to  im<lcrluk.c  ihc  wur  af  the  Urvolutiuit  without 
Jipit  mu.Htrriiijj  thr  «-hun-h  synteiu  of  N«*w  Kiitfluiuli  liccainc  truly 
luilitiiiit,  iirarly  ull  tli«*  rhiin-hi^  eiitrriuK  |>owrrftilly  into  the  war 
uiiil  fi^^litin^  ftir  till*  ii»loiuc.s,  cx<x'|»l  the  Ki»i'M"«»i>aluiM.'»  i^who,  however, 
hu(i  iiotahU*  rx(v|)tioiui)  and  theite  wrrv  h>yul  Hritotut. 

Hut  th«*  rlTiMtn  of  thi*  Ki-Mihitmn  on  ull  thr  fhunlM's  wer«*  rxtmnrly 
.M'Vfre.  \  ouiiK  nim  hu«l  JKfn  rallf<i  awuy  from  honu*  to  (-unip,  in 
I»lu«v«i,  (H)nKrt'^ution.H  wrr«*  entirely  broken  up;  churthrji  had  l>cen 
Inirruvl  or  turned  into  liarnirkn  un<|  lios|iitids;  \\iiil«\  I  <iu|>|m>m-,  thr 
moral  rfj»rt*s,Hit»n  that  ciHues  whru  sl;iii-lit.r  i>.  tlir  l»asincji!»  of  uicu. 
Wtt.H  not  the  leant  of  the  eviU. 

Hut  hardly  was  thr  [warr  d«'<l;irril  u  Inn  lln-  »  lujr*  lirs  Im'^ui  to  form 
unrw  and  foiitinurd  till  tin-  M-rmid  jjrrat  reli^'iou>*  n*vivul  <if  I'J'J'i  IKl. 

'Vn  understand  this  n'-or){uni7Jition  it  i.n  nf*t*dful  tu  follow  the  f^iwth 
of  till'  iiidi\  idiial  <-luin'hi'>  while  noting'  the  agencies  acting  on  all. 
1  Im'  I!|»is4iipal  (  hur<h  lost  l>y  th«'  n-volution  it.s  e.stuhli.shment  in  the 
•Miuth.  ami  it.H  offirial  rountenanee  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  It 
then  iMMjiine  m*<VHsary  for  it  to  n-furin  if  it  wen*  to  exist.  Its  rlrrjry 
were  hateil  in  New  I'.nk'laiid  .iiid  many  i»f  tlirm  dr^p|s«•d  in  tin-  Siuth 
for  their  .sordid  \w 

Hut  the  chiirrh  of  (  larkxni  and  N\  illx-rforir  cotitumed  t<M)  mufh 
gixMl  tot'iitirely  jM-rish  in  the  states. 

Soon  Hi.shop.H  Seahury.  Whit**.  l*rov«)st  ami  Madi.son  wen*  c-ou- 
sct'nited.  «"onventions  held,  a  nrw  <  hiirrh  constitution  ado|)ted  17H1». 
an<l  the  Kpiscopal  (liun-h  lM*^an  ii  jMTiiMl  of  prosperity  surh  as  it  ha<l 
not  known  In-fore.  It  had  to  reform  or  jK'ri.sh  and  its  able  rlergj'  and 
^«mm|  or^'ani/ation  .save<l  it. 

I'rrhaps  its  moveim-nts  wen*  cpiickened  by  the  nipiil  inrn-as*'  of 
MetluMlist.s.  who  but  lately  had  sl>l«'d  ihem.selveji  Episcopalians. 
The  jfniwth  of  this  ImmIv  may  be  se<-n  by  the««'  fi)fun*s: 

Vrar 
177r, 
1 IHO 
17!M; 

with  probably  a.s  many  more  hnal  pn*a«hers.  In  177:1  it  had  but  0 
rinniit.s;  in  ITDiJ  it  had  180  extending  fn>m  l)eyon<I  the  St.  Ijiwrencc 
to  Savatuiah.  (ia..  ami  from  eastern  Maxsarhu.sott-H  to  western  Ken- 
tucky and  Tenne.vMM'. 

It  would  Bp|»enr  Ihot  the  <«|>eriol  cau.w  of  its  (frowth.  was.  first,  the 
youth  and  real  of  its  prraehers;  ncrond.  the  lu>me|y.  moral  nature  of 
their  prearhinp  wo-s  surh  as  to  particularly  ap|>cal  to  the  masses  uho 
were  tired  of  war  and  sick  of  theologj*. 
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I  do  not  HikI  that  tlif  (U'\  fldpiiH'iit  in  the  ( '<»ii^rr^':it  ioiial  (liurrli 
was  of  llu"  saint'  nature  as  tlu-  ollirrs.  It  may  he  said  to  have  had  its 
growth.  Dr.  Hurst,  it  is  true,  declares  its  re\ival  jxTvaded  all 
classes  of  tlie  people,  liiit  l*uii<liard"s  remark  is  to  lie  noted,  "  llial  in 
point  of  fa<t  Massachusetts  gathered  fewer  churches  hetween  17!M) 
and  IhOO  than  during  any  previous  ten  years  for  ninety  years. " 
Massachusetts  was  (its  develofiment  perhaps, was  spiritual  rather  than 
structural)  hrooding  o\er  a  new  denomination. 

I'he  ad\ance  of  the  liaptisls  may  he  seen  in  lhe.se  figures: 

Ytnr  Churches      Ministers      ^f  embers 

1781  171  l^.'l  .'{.>. 101 

1790-9^ S91  l.l."i()  (),">. :51.") 

The  Revolution  was  a  deliverance  to  the  liaptists  from  restriction, 
north  and  south,  and  they  together  with  the  I'reshyterians  were  .Jef- 
ferson's supporters  for  religious  toleration.  Its  structural  dcNclop- 
ment  in  New  Kngland  is  noteworthy. 

Hy  17i).'{  it  had  in  those  states  alone  l.'J  church  associations,  rei)re- 
senting  .'Jlvi  churches  and  23,638  members. 

niman  declares  its  growth  was  (hie,  first,  to  personal  experience  of 
religion  as  a  condition  for  admission.  Second,  "Lovely  preaching," 
i.  c,  an  unlettered  clergj',  contrasted,  e.  g.,  with  the  Congregational- 
ists  who  rec|uirecl  their  ministers  to  he  well  educated. 

The  Presbyterians  were  among  the  first  to  reorganize.  In  17H.5 
the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  began  to  take  steps  toward 
revising  the  j)ublic  standards  of  the  church. 

.\  large  committee  was  aj)pointed.  presided  over  by  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon.  who  had  ri^presented  New  .Jersey  in  the  I  nited  States  Con- 
gress for  six  years.  In  1788  the  revision  was  comi)leted,  and  in  1789 
the  first  (ieneral  A.s.sembly  was  held.  Dr.  \N  itherspoon's  congres- 
sional experience  was  no  doubt  important  but  the  success  of  Pres- 
byterianism  is  rather  to  l)e  sought  in  sturdy  zeal  of  the  Scotch  and 
Scotch  Irish  and  its  strong  organization,  which  now  was  less 
restrained. 

If  there  was  anything  in  which  the  colonies  seemed  to  agree  it  was 
in  the  hatred  of  Catholicism,  and  yet  when  the  Revolution  broke  out 
the  Catholics  faithfully  supported  the  American  cause.  One  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  Catholic,  and  a  Catholic 
priest  had  l)een  a  niemJ)er  of  the  delegation  sent  to  Canada. 

In  1784  the  Catholics  petitioned  the  Pope  for  an  American  vicar- 
apostolic  and  Fr.  Carroll  was  appointed,  and  in  1789  was  raised  to  the 
Bishopric  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the  church.  The  reasons  which 
this  clerg\'man,  himself,  assign  for  the  growth  of  the  Catholic  Church 
are,  first,  the  religious  toleration  of  the  United  States  Congress;  second, 
greater  toleration, especially  for  Catholics  because,  first,  of  their  zeal  in 
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thr  Ilrvniutitiii ;  vromJ.  tlir  itiii  of  ('utlmlir  Kruixr  urakrnrii  j.rrju- 
tli«f .  thjr«l,  thf  «lr!»irr  ft>r  uiti  or  ul  Ifust  iirulrality  frc»in  <  aiiailu  w  huh 
cuiitttinrd  many  Catholics.  To  whirh  iui|;hl  \>r  a*l«lr(l  thr  fa«  I  that 
Fr  ( 'urroll  <lrr\v  to  h^  aid  thr  [Miwrrful  oriirr  of  Jr-tint  s 

llaMiiK  M'rii  the  partuular  ruuvn  artiii^  oii  thr  ilitTcmit  dmoniiiia- 
lioH.i,  whttl  !»httll  wr  jiuy  wrrr  thr  ffrnrral  influrncrs? 

Int.  Thr  fori-r  of  rractioii  in  thr  Aiiirri«-an  «-hani«-trr  wliirh  wa« 
uiulrniahly  iiiouhlrd  liy  rrh^jioU"*  ilillnriMV.  HrinriiilHT  that  for 
thirty  years  rrh^ioii  had  Ufii  iicj»|pftc<l. 

•iti.  Thr  rrh^i«»UH  tolrratioti  iirfrssarily  allowrti  hy  thr  nrw  ron- 
>tttutioii.  'I'his  tolrratioii  had  ii  doiiMr  iiithirii«-r  (a;  in  aUowing 
frtt'T  nctioti  to  thi-  ^'i-tiitis  of  <'a<  h  d<-noiiiinatioii  and  (b)  it  gAVe 
fn'or  phiy  t«»  thr  rl(*iiii-iit  of  rtiitilatioii. 

.id.  'I'hrrlTrrt  of  thr  Kr\ nhjt ioiiary  ^trufj^jh"  in.  fir^t,  iiHTritHinfj  thr 
truvrl  and  coiuimiiiitatioii  iM-twrt-ii  thr  <Ii(Tert'iit  parts  of  the  rtmnlry; 
HfM-oiid.  thr  ^rralrr  tohTatioii  of  ihr  vrtn  for  onr  allot lirr  from  fi^ht  ii^ 
ill  a  roiiiiiioii  «aiiM".  third,  thr  frr«'  and  iiidr|»«Midriit  spirit,  if  I  may 
trrm  it  s*i,  which  thry  a<t(uirt>d  from  Hrvohitionary  prinriplcs. 

Thr  |M*tition  of  thr  na|»ti>t  rh'r^'v  to  thr  MasHjii-huM-tls  h'^;i<«laturr 
has  thrM'  words:  "Our  rral  j;rirvan«fs  arr  that  wr  as  wril  as  «»ur 
fathrrs  havr  l»«'rn  ta\rd  on  rrhfjious  grounds  whrn*  wr  wrr«-  not  n-p- 
rrs4Mitrd,  '  i'U'. 

'l'h«*  Mrthodists.  at  oin-  of  thrir  iin*<'tin^s.  uso  this  lanfTua^:  ■  NV r 
virw  it  a.s  <-«)ntmry  to  the  jjohlcn  hiw  of  (mm!  ami  the  inahrnahlc  rifjhtji 
of  mankind  as  wrll  as  rvrry  prinriplr  of  thr  Urvoliitioii."  pt<-. 

.\  rrsohitioii  of  thr  Kpis«-opal  ('on\rntion,  in  MassarhuHctts  in 
1784  S,'>.  Ix'fjins.  "'Votrd  that  thr  Kpis(*opal  Church,  in  thr  Initcil 
Stiitrs  ou^;ht  to  Im*  iiidr{>rndrnt  of  all  forri^ii  authority." 

nil.  Thr  air  could  not  liav*-  Ihimi  (illrd  with  talk  of  civil  ron.stitu- 
tioiis  without  sti^ttr.stinf;  similar  chiirih  or^ani7Jiti<ins.  rsjuM-ially 
w  hrn  mrinlM'rs  of  thr  ci\il  convrntioiis  wrrr  al.s4)  chiindi  nirmlKTs. 
and  it  is  to  l>r  rrnirnilM'n'd  that  thr  tolrratioii  of  thr  Constitution 
l>y  no  mran.H  .Hovcrrd  the  connri-tion  iH'twcrn  church  ami  statr  in  the 
•  litTrrrnt  statrs.  They  were  n«it  separated  in  C«>nnecticut  till  iHlfi. 
nor  in  Massachusetts  till  IH'UI.  S«»  that  if  I  were  to  shortly  answer 
the  f{ue.stii>n  with  which  I  Ix'^tt'i-  ^  ^houhl  say  that  the  influence  of 
the  Constitution  on  «'hurch  development  was  l)y  no  mean.n  the  oon- 
trollin^'  onr  Imt  that  it  did  act  as  a  Hutrk''***'! v- 

.\    Nkw    Hi  -.in»;«vs    \.iyy.   Knit    Nuktu    Hh<M)KFIF.I.D 

Iji.st  Weiines4|ny  moniinn.  at  half  past  «*ven.  two  re<l  «lcer  e*inc 
out  of  thr  woo<If«.  ea.stwani  (»f  my  home,  cri»vsed  the  pa.nture.  whi^krtl 
thrir  fails  mrrrily  through  thr  lonj;  jjravs  in  thr  meadow,  skirtetj  corn 
fields.  an«l  disap|M\ired  in  thr  dire<tn>n  «»f  New  Hraintrrtv  Perhaps 
it   was  thr  lon^;  «^intinurd   l»acl   wrathrr;  |>erha|»s  it   was  the  many 
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stories  alxiul  the  prospccf  s  of  North  Hrookfield  llmt  Iwid  ^ivt-n  iiir  the 
hhies;  and  I  iK'gaii  to  morah/.c  as  follows: 

"Is  the  day,  iiidrrd,  roiiiing  ulu'ii  the  hm]  deer  may  roam  uii- 
trouhlcd  thr()ii^,'h  the  wilds  of  North  Hrooklit-ld;  and,  ix-rchaiice,  wan- 
dering trilies  of  summer  hoarders  |iit(h  their  camps  on  the  spot  where 
one<*  stood  onr  prosju-rous  \V\^  Shop?  " 

Many  simihir  (|ue>^llon^  ha\('  Keen  seriously  askt'd;  and  many  limes 
dismal  prophecies  have  heen  spoken.  Marly  last  s|)rin^,  a  former 
resident  t»f  onr  town  met  me  in  Hoston.  and  assurecl  me  that  the  shop 
was  about  to  close,  and  that  it  would  ne\-er  apdn  re-open  for  hnsiness. 

Some  montiis  later,  I  met  an  old  and  experienced  hnsiness  man  of 
Spencer,  who  positively  declared  that  not  oidy  was  the  hnsiness  of 
North  Hrookfield  ^one  forever,  hut  that  all  other  hoot  mannfactnrinj.; 
towns  of  New  Kn^dand  were  doomed  to  the  sanu'  fate. 

With  all  respect  to  those  gentlemen,  and  that  kind  of  pro|»hecv,  let 
me  veidure  to  <:iv(>  you  my  reasons  for  tliinking  thcin  ah.solutely  mis- 
taken. Suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  we  were  deprived  of  evcr>'  vestige 
of  hnsiness,  the  framework  of  Nature's  architecture  would  still  be 
left  to  us:  the  hills,  the  valleys,  the  glens,  the  woodlands;  fair  as  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  gentler  than  the  mountains  of  the  Swiss; 
beauties  so  rare,  so  uni(|ue,  that  weary  men  of  wealth  seeking  the 
summer  charms  of  a  (piiet  rural  home,  would  he  won  forever,  were 
those  charms  but  j)roj)erly  heralded  abroad. 

Nature  gives  us,  too,  our  farms.  Notwithstanding  all  our  rainy 
weather,  the  fuel  of  the  sun  is  not  yet  burned  out;  and  the  good  lands 
of  our  town  will  still  bear  crops,  abimdant  enough  to  support  a  popu- 
lation nuich  larger  than  North  Hrookfield  has  ever  known.  Men 
who  know  whereof  they  speak  declare  that  the  margin  of  profit  on 
the  big  farms  of  the  west  is  constantly  failing,  and  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant,  when  the  eastern  farmer  who  knows  his  business  and  his 
land  can  freely  meet  his  western  brother  with  many  i)roducts  in  many 
markets. 

As  for  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  that  is  now  stagnant  everywhere, 
stagnant  I  mean  as  compared  with  former  days  of  activity.  Men 
speak  of  western  and  even  of  .southern  competition.  But  can  it  be 
that  New  England,  which  has  taught  boot  making  to  all  the  world, 
now  falls  breathless  before  western  competition,  or  any  other  com- 
petition? Absurd!  Of  course  there  is  a  lull  in  the  production  of 
boots  and  shoes;  and  it  is  also  true  that  certain  localities  are  now 
manufacturing  some  of  their  own  boots  and  shoes,  whereas,  formerly, 
they  bought  all  from  us. 

But  the  difficulty  of  the  hour  does  not  come  from  that  cau.se.  Think 
for  a  moment  what  a  tremendous  power  to  produce  exists  in  our 
enormous  boot  factories,  and,  think  further,  how  that  power  to  pro- 
duce has  increased  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  throughout  New 
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KiikIhU'I,  •••»|HTiiilly  in  Ma.^su*  liUM-lt'».  whllr  th«-  |Mi|>uluti«(ii  t.f  Norlh 
Aiiu'rira  has  nol  imrt-uMMl  in  any  surh  i»roi>ortioii.  Ik-nulra  all 
indu.HtrifM  urr  Ijcini;  rradjuiitrtj.  uiulrr  the  rulling  whrrU  uf  cnpital. 
which  M-fks  Hlwuvt  thr  iimst  |intfitahlr'  iiivr<itiiirrit. 

'I'hr  \hhA  utili  sh«K"  iinluitry  in  !»ul»j«^t  to  thr  luu  •»  of  finani'r.  This, 
at  Iru.it,  is  crrtaiii:  IVopIr  will  coiititiur  to  wrar  lioutji  and  tthfm; 
thry  wrar  out  rapidly  and  huvr  to  Ik-  rriirwril;  uiid  tlirrr  is  n<i  part  of 
thr  World  w  hrrr  thry  j-aii  In-  tuadr  to  an  f»«MMl  ad^uiita^r  us  in  Nrw 
KuKluiid;  uikI  ill  no  town  in  New  Kn^land  to  lirttrr  advantai^  thui 
in  North  Hr«M»kfl«*ld.  thoii^'h,  |M)SHil>|y,  thr  nirthiKln  <»f  doin^  the 
l)U«»iiirsH  may  ha\r  to  rhaii^'r. 

Hut  wi«|rr  inarkrt.H  ar<*  rHM'drd.  Thr  I'nitcd  States  nhould  have 
cloJMT  «-oinMirnial  rrlatioii*.  with  all  thr  world.  Thrrt*  is  no  pwmI 
rra.Hon  why  thr  \Vi^  Shop  mij^ht  not  pour  its  priMJurt.s  into  (icrniany. 
Fninrt'.  Austria,  Chiiiu  un«i  Japan.  I'rrhap.t.  even  the  FilipinoA  ran 
Ih-  taiijs'ht  to  wrar  iMMtt.n  and  sIkk-s.  It  is  partirularly  trur  that,  on 
thr  roiitinrnt  of  KurojH-.  thr  InMits  and  sIhx'.h  an*  distinrtly  infrrior 
to  outn  and  iiuidi',  t<Mi.  at  a  hi^'hrr  «iist  \\f  havr  aci'U  nml  know  this 
to  \h'  a  fart;  and  our  roiisujs  ahroail  arr  forrvrr  iir^in^  thin.  Hut 
how  shall  thrs<«  lar^rr  projrrts  l>r  linanrcd? 

If  In  llir  hrnin  jiowt-r  i>f  Nrw  Kn^dund'.H  nons  that  dotninatm  the 
tinunrt*  of  Ainrrira  jM-rhaps  it  would  Im*  trur  l«»  say  thr  finaiKt*  of  the 
world  tmlay.  Do  you  suppov  that  thr  S4>ns  of  New  Knf;lnnii  will 
leave  New  Kn^land  it.s«"lf  out  of  thr  n*<-koninp?  Ix*t  industn'  read- 
just itsrif  and  all  Ir^'itiniatr  linrs  of  husinrss  in  Nrw  Kn^^lanfj  will  l»e 
finani-rd. 

At  the  prrsent  nioinrnt  th«'  husinrss  iihmi  of  thr  town  itH<>|f.  arr 
amply  alilr.  w  hrn  thry  s«*r  fit.  t«»  takr  up  a>:ain  thr  old  industry' ;  nml 
add  nrw  iiidustri«'s  as  wril.  I  am  surr  tin*  rhainnan  of  this  meetinj; 
alone  could  do  that  '\']iv  niilrond  and  thr  waterworks  mu.Ht  nol 
exist  in  North  Hrookti«-ld  in  vain.  Thry  arr  t«M)  exi>en.sive  a  luxury 
for  thr  farmers  aloiu*. 

North  Hrookfield  is  not  goin^  to  di.Hap|>ear  from  the  map.  II<t 
hi.Htork*  is  imiM*ddr«|  in  the  histor>'  of  the  ("nited  States.  The  monu- 
ment in  the  yard  outside  is  a  pr(M»f  in  jjranitr  that  this  town  ho-i 
frrely  shrd  her  I»I«hm|  for  the  National  (loveniinent ;  and  the  National 
(ioviTiimrnt  owrs  it  to  North  linwikfirld  and  hrr  sislrr  towns  to  jriii-jr 
our  roinmrrrial  |>oliry  into  rloM-r  luisinrss  n-Iations  with  the  natioii- 
of  the  world  so  that  the  jjenius  of  New  Knf;lnn<l  for  indtistry  may  have 
its  natural  opfHirtunities.  The  voi«"e  of  North  Hr«»ok(ieli|.  .  '  *'  ' 
of  thr  many  towns  likr  hrr.  shoidd  l>e  htuder  in  ntir  NntionnI  ■ 
.\rr  wr  DemcxTat s'"  Arr  wr  Hrpuhliean^  1  us  at  least  make 
surr  that  thr  prosjx'rity  »if  our  homes,  and  our  t<iwn.  command*  our 
unit<'d  support. 

Thru,  in  a  high  .spirit  of  co-o|*eration  l)etween  employers  and  em- 
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ployees  as  well,  the  Imiii  of  our  fuctorit's  will  iiKuiii  he  music  in  our 
ears,  atul  North  lJr(M)kfiel(l  will  he  the  Queen  of  the  Hills,  as  of  yore. 

WoUK    AM)    WoUKlNc;     I'koI'LK 

The  old  (Ircek  philosopher.  Aristotle,  said,  "There  is  motion: 
therefore  there  is  a  (iod."  The  keen-minded  (Jreek  helieved  that 
active  power  was  u  proof  of  divinity;  and  we  have  l)ut  to  observe 
and  think  to  see  that  the  mi^dily  lieing  that  works  ht'tieath  the  moun- 
tains and  rules  behind  the  clouds  manifests  Himself  to  us  in  never 
ceasing  action.  The  growing  trees,  the  changing  seasons,  the  restless 
oceati.  tlu"  whirling  globe  itself,  all  [jrochiiin  ati  infinite  impelling 
energy. 

We  are  told  this  Being  made  man  in  his  own  likeness  ami  hear 
the  cotnmand  which  some  would  call  a  curse:  "  Hy  the  sweat  of 
thy  brow  shall  thou  earn  thy  bread."  Such  was  the  loimnand  of 
the  Deity  to  him  who  represented  the  human  race. 

Whether  j)overty  mir.se  thee  or  wealth  fondle  thee;  whether  thy 
brain  be  strong  with  genius  or  poorly  commonplace;  whether  thy 
limbs  be  those  of  a  giant  or  of  a  weakly  boy  or  girl,  if  thou  dost  not 
earn  thy  bread  thou  shalt  eat  my  curse  with  every  crumb;  if  I  give 
thee  the  means  of  life  thou  nmst  earn  thy  right  to  live,  move,  think, 
work. 

What  then  is  work?  What  is  its  object?  What  should  he  its 
reward? 

Work  is  exertion  more  or  less  skillful  to  satisfy  a  need. 

Since  tlie  exertion  must  tend  to  a  definite  result  it  must  be  con- 
trolled by  skill  and  directed  l)y  intelligence.  For  forces  working  at 
random  mutually  interrupt  and  destroy  one  another.  The  biggest 
booby  that  ever  caught  a  wasp  by  the  tail  had  some  skill  else  he  coiild 
not  have  done  as  much  as  this.  Not  oidy  does  Intelligence  look 
backwards,  producing  skill  in  the  work,  hut  it  looks  forward  con- 
trolling the  work  according  to  the  need  for  the  product.  For  unless 
there  is  some  need  for  the  goods  it  is  as  u.seless  to  produce  them  as 
to  read  a  sermon  to  a  minister  or  a  lecture  on  temperance  to  a  doctor. 

What  then  are  the  conditions  that  make  it  possible  to  do  work? 
Health  aiui  strength  of  body,  health  and  strength  of  mind.  What  is 
necessarv-  for  health  and  strength  of  body?  Tolerable  capacity, 
proper  food,  exerci.sc.  clothing  and  an  avoiflance  of  hurtful  agencies. 

What  is  neces.sar\'  for  health  and  strength  of  mind?  Tolerable 
capacity,  proper  food,  exercise  aJid  training  and  an  avoidance  of 
hurtful  agencies. 

What  then  should  he  the  reward  of  work?  "  Hy  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  thou  shalt  earti  thy  bread."  "The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire." 

Clearly  the  laborer  should  have,  in  the  first  place,  enough  to  pro- 
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vidr  hiiii  with  fixxl  .tiul  i  luthiii^  to  rtmlilr  hint  to  tuttliiiur  lui  Mork, 
ill  thr  nrxt  plm-f  tlir  \uiiir  for  thov  «lr|»«-mlriit  U|>4Mi  him,  furthrr- 
iiiorr  riuiu^h  to  (^uuniiitrr  tmiiiiii^  of  ImmIv  and  iiiiiid  f<ir  hi«  rhildrrn 
uihI  thoM*  «|t*|M*niiriit  ii|>oii  him  nii<l  l»c<iiilr  •mrh  romforti  ntul  Htorm 
iic«-f>i^<tury  to  uiiorn  iiikI  M-ttirt*  human  hf«-  uii<l  MK'h  n't  thr  «ligiiity  uf 
muiihiMMl  ilr««TVCH 

If  hoiirst  hilnir  raiilKit  i  oiiimriitl  IIh'm*  it  is  lM-4-uiltr  tlir  (*rrtit«ir 
hiiH  ilrii*«l  u|>  (hi*  fol|lltJllll^  of  hfr  or  it  it  lM<<-auM'  hiimuii  u^'riii-irt  urr 
up|M><tiii);  thr  fiid  of  hftv  It  (^niiot  Im*  l>ut  that  thin  hnmd  uiid  frrtitr 
rurth  has  (MioUf;h  in  its  lM»s4tm  for  all  thr  <-hitdrt-ii  of  mrti.  \\  hy.  put 
all  till*  milliotiN  of  the  ^'IoIh*  into  th«-  statr  of  'I'rvas  and  tlu-rt-  \kouIc1 
Im*  two  or  thrtt*  aiTfs  for  rarh. 

Jtid^in^  frtiiii  thr  |Mi\srr«>  of  man  and  thr  ampir  ri<  Ih-h  of  nature 
tin*  rftirt'ij  studrnt  mi^'ht  prf>uiin'  that  all  who  wi<<hrd  to  pros|K*r  in 
this  \v«»rM  prosjM-n'd  if  tlioy  workrd 

Hut  tlu"  travflh'r  ini'd  not  ^•o  from  thf  I  nitrtl  >tatrs,  pros|>crou.n 
thoii^di  thfv  Im'  w  lirn  rompan>ti  with  otluT  t-ountrir.s,  to  mm*  that  sui'li 
i-H  not  tin*  fart 

Kvni   in   tin*  smalh-r  t«»\vns  onr  oftiMi   h«'<vs  v..  '    Mn-n.   little 

lioys  and  littlr  ii\r\'*.  r\m\  in  <-i»ars<«  ami  hrokrn  <  no  <-liildlikr 

looks,  no  huoynnt  youthful  a<-tion>>,  no  rosy  rhrrks  and  Kftarkling 
ryc.H;  hnl  on  thi*ir  fratun-s  hard  t«>il  has  stam|M>4|  his  mark,  dam|M-nr<i 
the  spirit  and  drad«"nrd  thr  ryr.  ^'ou  say  to  y«iurs«'lf;  "'Sunrthin^ 
is  wron^;  hrnv"  Hut  whrn  you  fra\r|  thr  roiintr\'  over  from  town 
to  town  and  «ity  to  rity  and  hmi  rvrrywhrrr  thousands  u|M)n  thou- 
sands working  in  mis4'ry,  livin^j  in  hovrU.  <|yin>;  in  jKivrrty.  you  miy 
to  yoursi'lf  "Thr  world  is  out  of  joint."  What  tonuses  this? 
Can  it  Im'  impn»vrd?  Thr  trmiwranrr  advooitr  will  tell  you  in- 
trmjM'nimf  and  thrn*  is  mis^m  in  what  he  says.  Time,  money, 
hralth.  stnMinth.  Innly,  soul,  w  ifr  and  childn-n  «ast  to  thr  drviU 
for  rum. 

What  <  auvs  tins'" 

Thr  rr|i;;ions  adviM-atr  will  tril  you  irrrlijfion.  and  there  i»  niurh 
truth  in  what  hr  says.  For  hr  who  «ioes  n«»t  worship  (to<l  is  likely  to 
hon«»r  neither  hims<«|f  nor  his  fellow  men.  Then  (^»mc.s  f»loth.  vice, 
rrime,  a  filthy  IkmIv,  n  «Iirty  soul;  hnhit.s  vile  and  rriminnl. 

Hut  still  you  feel  that  your  qucjition  is  not  fully  answerr*].  Kjipc- 
rially  when  you  yotinwlf  know  of  men  anxious  to  surx^ced,  seekinff 
work  and  cannot  find  it.  When  you  read  of  Hums,  the  I>i>ndon 
so<Malist.  athlre.ssing  th<iu.««in<l.s  of  workintrmrn  out  of  rmploymmt. 
Whrn  you  know  that  in  this  prosjKTous  rt)untr>'.  whirh  afx^»rrlinjj 
to  the  la-st  <vnsus.  paid  D.iO  millions  of  dollars  as  wajres  in  IHW). 
notwithstanding  that  the  great  Inxly  of  wagr  laborcm  ram  hut  a 
scanty  living.  h«mest  and  industrious  and  on  the  whole  quite  tem- 
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jxTiilr,  yet  working:  as  hard  as  llu-  liorsc  in  tlu'  cart  and  ^'ctfiii^'  little 
more  and  not  sure  of  that. 

^  <»nr  snspicion  that  tlicrr  is  a  social  w  ron^,'  here  increases  when 
you  read  in  the  same  census  report  that  the  earniiius  ot'  the  railroads 
for  the  same  year  were  ^il'Ai  millions  of  dollars.  When  Nou  know- 
that  all  the  »,'reat  industries  of  the  country  are  controlled  l>y  monop- 
olies enahlinj^  a  I'aiiie  to  earn  his  millions,  a  ( ion  Id  his  lens  of  millions 
and  a  \  anderhilt  his  hundreds  of  millions;  while  round  ahoiit  the 
lahorin^  poor  eke  out  a  scanty  living. 

.Vsk  the  modern  scientist  the  cause  of  this  and  he  will  tell  you  it  is 
a  result  of  the  struggle  for  oxislencc.  .lust  as  dogs  scramble  for  a 
hone  and  he  with  the  higgest  jaws  and  strongest  paws  is  apt  to  get 
the  meat,  so  men  in  active  life  fight  with  one  another  and  the  strong 
shoulder  the  weak  aside  and  seize  the  good  things  of  life.  Vou  will 
see  nnich  to  favor  this  \  iew  in  the  street,  in  the  store,  in  the  workshoj), 
in  the  market,  in  every  sphere  in  life.  In  action  the  tight  lip,  the 
tense  muscle,  the  stern  eye,  hent  on  grasping,  when  and  where  he 
can,  and  some  even  suspect  that  the  ready  smile  and  the  long-winded 
prayer  are  but  secret  means  for  selfish  gain. 

.Vp|)ly  this  now  to  business. 

The  animating  principle  of  business  is  "Look  out  for  numl)er  one." 
Its  invariable  method  is  competition.  What  is  the  result?  Inherited 
U'ealth,  or  good  luck,  or  greater  ability,  or,  all  combined  give  some 
the  advantage,  then  they  pidl  by  sheer  force  even  security  for  the 
means  of  life  from  the  multitude. 

The  greater  capitalists  j)luck  the  smaller  capitalists  by  competition, 
then  they  comj)ete  with  one  another  or  else  combine  in  monopolies 
all-controlling,  forcing  labor  down  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  most 
advantageous  to  themselves. 

What  point  is  that? 

Just  high  enough  to  keep  laborers  in  existence  to  do  their  work 
and  no  higher.  The  instruments  of  modern  civilization,  the  steam- 
boat, the  railroad,  the  telephone,  the  telegraph  are  in  the  hands  of 
monopoly,  giving  it  a  force  that  is  simply  stupendous,  reaching  over 
the  .sea  and  over  the  land,  so  that  instead  of  saying  "The  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  all  that  is  therein,"  we  might  almost  say  "The  earth  is 
Monopolies  and  all  that  is  therein." 

Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  country  and  we  have  been  a  nation 
only  about  a  century.  If  matters  go  on  at  this  rate  who  will  say 
what  the  condition  will  be  at  the  end  of  another  centurj'?  Unless 
systems  change  the  condition  can  at  least  be  guessed  at.  The  tend- 
ency of  capital  is  to  accumulate  power,  the  tendency  of  such  power 
is  to  tyrannize;  tyranny  produces  opposition.  So  our  country  will 
separate  as  it  is  separating  into  two  classes-^the  Rich  and  the  Poor, 
filled  with  opposing  passions  like  two  neighboring  thunder  clouds. 
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'lluit  thiT«*  is  u  siiiiilur  <.tal«*  of  utrairs  iii  Kii^'luiui  wr  riiny  •>♦*♦*  w!n-ii 
Wf  rf'iiH'iiilHT  tliat  iiinTf  wraltli  has  Imnmi  u(-<-iiiiiulult'tl  in  Kiij^laiid 
during  thi.s  ct?nlury  thiiii  iluriiig  all  tin-  i-rnturies  tluit  precede  it, 
tli«)ii(;li  tlir  |MMir  liavr  iint  Ihm-iuiu"  iiiu<Ii  IwttiT  ofT,  as  \s«*  may  jiidp* 
from  tlir  words  «»f  Mr.  Hra«llaii^jli.  Hr  ask>.  ■'Why  is  it  that  human 
lM*ing.s  are  starved  t«»  «h'ath  in  a  wealthy  rminlry  hke  Kngland.  with 
its  palaces,  its  <-athe<lrals  with  its  ^'raiid  mansions  and  hixtirioiis 
duellings  with  its  mills,  mines  and  fadorirs,  with  it.s  enornuiUfi 
profits  to  thr  capitalists,  with  its  hroad  aen's  and  great  rent  rulU? 
The  fart  that  men,  old,  yoiiiig  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  that  women 
and  that  rhildrrn  <lo  so  di<-  is  indisputahlr." 

^(>ll  uill  think  of  this  all  tin-  iiior**  \s  hen  you  rrad  in  ihr  paiMTs  of 
the  I'.ith  of  the  prrsriit  month  that  Mr.  William  Johnston  urgr«l,  in 
the  lUitish  I'arliamrnt,  that  the  (pMM-ii  Im-  rrcommmdeij  to  appoint 
a  day  for  national  hiiiiiiliat ion  and  prater.  Ih-<  aiise  of  the  diittrcM 
prevalent  atiutiig  the  p4H>r  and  unemployed  of  the  lalMiriti)/  ' 

Aecoriling   to   the    reports    pres<'nted    hy    (".    I>.    \N  arg  i  ~     •, 

I  .(MMi.iMKJ  IalM»n'rs  are  always  out  of  employment  in  the  Tnited  States. 

Sin  h  is  the  situation  in  Kngland  an*!  America  which  r»'|in'M'nt  the 
world  in  commercial  progress,  (an  this  situation  In-  improved''  I 
su|>|M>s<'  that  in  every  age  tlien*  have  Imn-ii  plans  ami  exiMTinirnt.H  for 
regulating  the  commercial  relations  of  men.  TheM-  may  In-  roughly 
divided  into  two  systems,  first,  SiHialism;  s<-cond,  (  o-ojM-nition. 

S<)<-ialism  would  entirely  retirganize  .MK'iety  and  wouici  make  land 
and  wealth  the  pro|»erty  of  the  state.  whi«-h  w«iuld  use  the  land  an«l 
wealth  for  the  good  of  all.  sinc«"  it  is  for  the  g«M»d  of  all  that  it  exists. 

Co-operation  would  allow  indivi«lual  wealth  hut  woiilc]  .suhstitutc 
universal  comhination  for  universal  competiti<in. 

There  have  Immmi  many  .so<-ialistic  plans  and  many  socialistic  com- 
nninities.  One  of  the  most  famous  .so<-ialistic  plans  is  given  in  IMato'a 
Ilepuhlic  written  lM'f«tre  the  hirlh  of  Christ. 

I'Uitn's  liijnililir  I  taken  from  T  -  —  ). 

His  state  is  to  he  composed  of  three  great  classes:  hushandmen. 
artisjins  and  defenders.  He  gi\es  to  each  that  single  emphiynient 
ami  particular  art  which  is  In'st  suited  to  his  nature. 

I  he  guanlians  are  to  defend  the  state  from  ejieniies,  internal  a-s 
well  as  external,  and  have  no  other  emjihtyment .  They  an*  to  Itc 
merciful  in  judging  tlu'ir  suhjects  of  whom  tln-y  an*  hy  nature  frientls, 
!)ut  when  they  came  in  the  way  of  their  enemies  in  hattle  they  are  to 
l>e  liercf-  with  them.  Sint-e  the.M*  are  t«»  Ik*  gentle  to  their  friends  and 
fierce  to  their  enemies,  they  must  Im*  gifted  with  wiwloni.  All  are  to 
he  trainetl  well  in  gymna-stics  and  music,  that  is.  in  mind  and  b<Kly. 
All  pursuits  an*  to  l>e  o|>en  to  women;  there  are  to  \yc  no  private  mar- 
riages, and  the  lami  is.  of  course.  \n  In*  held  in  (Simmon,  since  in  the 
state  everything  is  to  U-  for  the  gocxl  of  all. 
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In  t  lie  time  (if  Hn  iry  \  III  of  Kii^laiKJ.  Sir  riioriias  Morr  urofr  his 
I  topiu,  int«'ii(l«'(i  ratluT,  it  wouM  scciii,  to  point  out  the  hardships 
of  the  poor  than  to  prove  the  possihihty  of  his  own  scheme,  wliich 
was  this. 

M(tre\s  {'(npia. 

St^atod  in  M ore's  gartjen.a  coinpariionof  Ammti^oN  e.sj)n(«i  descrihes 
the  island  of  Utopia,  its  people  ami  institutions.  The  island  is  in 
shajx*  lik«'  a  new  moon.  Hetween  the  horns  of  the  crescent  is  a  fine 
harhor.  the  rest  of  the  coast  is  destruction  to  ships.  The  island  is 
five  hundnvl  miles  in  circuit  and  contains  fifty-four  fair  cities,  all 
situated  alike.  Its  capital  is  .\maurote,  situated  on  a  hillside  and 
well  supplied  with  water.  The  people  elect  their  rulers,  every  thirty 
faniilies  choosing  a  phelarchc.  Over  every  ten  phelarches  there 
is  a  tranil)ore.  .\11  the  phelarches,  two  hundred  in  numher.  elect 
the  prince,  who.  if  just,  rules  for  life.  Kvery  third  day  the  traJiihores 
consult  with  the  prince  ahout  pul)lic  matters;  and  all  matters  are 
weij^hed  thorou^ddy  and  executed  in  .sea.son.  All  the  people,  men 
and  women,  are  good  farmers,  and  everv'one  is  instructed  in  one  or 
more  crafts  beside  according  to  his  talent.  The  chief  business  of  the 
officers  is  to  .see  that  the  j)eople  are  industrious.  These  work  nine 
hours  and  sleep  eight  and  the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  eating,  study- 
ing good  literature,  and  in  recreation.  Their  property  is  held  in 
common;  they  eat  at  public  tables.  If  one  city  lacks  anything  they 
are  supi)lied  by  a  neighboring  city,  free  of  cost,  and  they  themselves 
supply  others  who  may  be  in  need.  But  want  is  rare  among  them 
for  they  are  diligent  and  provide  for  the  needs  of  two  years  in  advance 
and  never  squander  their  substance.  The  meaner  utensils  of  the 
house  they  make  of  gold  and  adorn  their  slaves  with  gold.  So  it  is 
held  in  great  contempt.  They  put  diamonds  ui)on  their  children 
and  when  they  grow  up  they  think  jewels  childish  j)laythings  and  so 
neglect  them. 

Tlius  avarice,  a  great  curse  of  mankind,  is  unknouTi  among  them. 

They  consider  j)leasure  the  end  of  life,  but  consider  what  most 
people  regard  as  [)leasure  to  be  very  injurious  and  so  not  to  be 
pleasure. 

They  regard  culture  of  the  min<l  a  great  pleasure  and  so  are  well 
versed  in  music,  logic,  arithmetic,  astronomy  and  good  literature; 
they  l)elieve  good  health  to  be  the  greatest  pleasure  of  the  body. 
They  make  criminals  their  slaves,  yet  they  treat  them  considerately 
and  will  free  them  for  good  cause. 

They  are  ver>'  attentive  to  the  aged  and  the  sick.     They  preserve 
the  marriage  tie  and  grant  divorces  with  great  caution. 

They  wage  war  only  against  the  unjust  and  conquer  their  enemies 
quite  as  much  by  craft  as  by  braverA'. 

There  are  many  forms  of  religious  belief  among  them,  but  since 
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thry  all  In-lirvr  in  n  Suprrmr  IUmhj*  lliry  u<(rt|ii|)  lo^fi'thrr  in  Hiun-bet, 
durkcnril  mj  that  tltcy  uiuy  ^M\r  thnr  tliiiii^'|it<i  Hititlly  tt>  innlitation. 

Sinrr  Morr'n  I'toiiin  niuny  otiirr  rrnlinn  havr  lirrn  <*rratr(l  iti  litrni' 
tun*.  |»irtunnj»  mhuv  far  uwny  iinupnary  lan<l  "whrrr*  |H«rfr<t  p»*M-iaJ 
rrlationn  pn*\ail  ami  liunian  lirin^^  living;  iindrr  an  ininuicuiate 
(tinttitutiun  ami  a  faultl(*%!t  fjovrrnnirnt  rnjiiy  a  !iini|ilc  ami  ha|i|>y 
cxi.itpiH-r." 

Anions  thoM*  \\\ut  liavt*  Iia«l  \iiiiMii  of  lia|i|iinr\^  fur  mankind  are 
Franci.H  Hacttn,  Canipanrlla,  Moivilly,  Saint -Simon.  Fouripf,  Rt»l>rrt 
Owrii,  Marlu.  CaU't,  l^tiiis  lilanr,  Lanallr  and  Karl  Mant  rri>rr<*rnt- 
ftti\r  lrad«*r>  nf  tlmu^lit.  Siim*  of  IIii'm"  likr  SuinI -Simon  would 
attain  their  ohjc4>t  liy  |M'a(fful  mcann  while  othrn  would  attain  thrtr 
coiiuniiniHtit'  hra\rii  l»y  making  tlir  prt'MMit  uorld  a  li«*ll.  Karl  Marx 
d«*<lares:  "Our  <»l>ji'ff-s  can  only  Ik-  attained  hy  a  violent  suliversion 
of  the  social  «>rder."  A."»  Dr.  Kaufman  .says:  "Social  rrffinnn  he 
H'^rardn  as  a  men-  far«f  and  the  etTurls  of  tradeH-unionn  to  lirinj;  alnuit 
a  •viitisfat-tttry  ]idju>tinetit  of  the  ilainis  of  rapital  and  laUir.  he  ralU 
trea.son.  What  he  wants  in  not  rt*coneiliation  of  conflirtiuf;  interests 
hut  war  to  the  knife  against  Capitalitm  whiih  is  to  end  in  the  triumph 
of  lalMir." 

The  central  idea  of  M.ir\  ^  system  i<.  that  ('a|>ital  is  rohhcry,  ob- 
taiiHil  Ity  i<IN'  |M*rs4»iis.  and  is  made  |M»ssil»|r  hy  the  fa<-t  that  lalK>rrr9 
pr<M|u«f  nui<h  m«»re  than  they  an*  paid  in  wa^es.  T«)  illustrate,  in 
18H0  in  the  Initetl  Stotej*  the  value  <»f  raw  materials  was  S.S9fl  millions 
of  dollars,  the  value  of  priKlurts  was  .■»..S<1!>  ruiIlioii«».  w  hil«'  !».»0  millions 
were  paid  in  wap-s.  leaving;  I.0.*»;{  millions  for  capital.  So  Marx 
arffiies  that  Capital  is  rol»l>ery.  and  raises  the  war  cr>'  of  "Down  with 
capital,  let  Horirty  Im*  overturniHl." 

Then*   have   Ix'cn    numy   aetmd   attempt-  ablish   socialistic 

communities:  .\mon^  these  may  lie  mentioned  the  Essenes,  ao 
early  Jewish  s«'rt,  the  early  Christians  Ihems4-|\es.  and  in  our  own 
count rj"  the  Shakers,  the  Amanites.  the  K<'ononiists  and  many  other 
small  ctimmunities,  numtierin^  |>erhaps  alto^ther  three  or  four  thou- 
sand snuls. 

Hut    these,   though  interesting  trials,  holly  insufficient  to 

remedy  the  (jreot  social  evils  of  the  worhl.  The  mop  u  useful.  Mrs. 
I'artiiic'on.  hut  ilon't  lr>'  to  tnop  out  the  Atlantic  ("Kvan.  For  Mf»rt' 
well  said;  "It  is  not  possiltic  for  all  thing's  to  lie  well  unless  all  nien 
were  ^cmmI.  which  I  think  will  not  l>e  yet  these  phmI  many  >*ears." 

('o-o|H*ration  r»''  •      Is  il>elf  to  the  ju'  '  to 

Socialism.     It  dtM^  .  k  t«i  overtuni  lli<  iry. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  capital  should  lie  contntlled  as  at  pre^irnt  but 
on   the  (»ther  hand  the  pn)s|)erity  of  a  «^»4intr>"  ma        '       '  • 
urt^d    l»y   the  amount   of    its    acti\e   capital,  and  rn, 
infrc<iuenlly    the    hanlest    workinjr    broadest -mindetl    men    m    their 
communities. 
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Kurt  licriMorr  co-oixTatinii  ihn--,  not  <l:iiii|i«-ii  iinli\  iilual  atnhition. 
Socialism  would  niakr  all  things  coiiiiiinii  and  many  su>|»c<t  that  this 
wouM  hreak  the  mainspring'  of  rxi'rli«tn. 

Ht'sidt's  co-iiiMTaf ion  has  Iktii  a<'tually  tried  in  the  Imsiness  of  the 
worhi.      It  has  Ikhmi  larj:rly  snccfssful  and  promisrs  more. 

In  Kn^dand,  S<-otland  and  Walfs.  in  IHHS,  thorc  were  1,'200  societies 
with  a  momlHTship  of  (iS.'j.OOO  with  a  capital  of  HO  million  jjounds  and 
ft  sale  of  p)ods  amounting  to  '21\  million  j)onnds'  worth  of  ^'ocxls. 

In  (Jcrmany,  during'  the  same  year,  the  niimlKT  of  members  was 
!,':?(»( I. (KM)  with  a  cajyital  of  l(),(M)(t,(Mt(»  pounds  of  their  own.  They 
did  a  hiisiness  of  one  liilli«»n  ))ounds  <lurin^  the  year.  riicse  fi^aircs 
are  very  el(Kjuenl.  I  nder  our  jjresent  system  the  wonderful  sight  is 
often  seen  of  overstocked  warehouses,  a  glutted  market  and  a  starving 
pojjulation.  I  nder  co-operation  this  would  l>e  avoide<l,  for  the  j)rod- 
uct  woidd  he  hroiight  forward  lutt  hy  speculation  hut  to  meet  a 
demand  that  would  he  carefully  ascertained  heforeliaiul.  Co-o|)era- 
tion  ])roniises  to  destroy  the  old  enmity  hetween  ca])ital  and  labor. 
For  the  j)eople  in  union  would  furnish  the  caj)ital  and  would  them- 
selves be  the  laborers.  In  fact,  if  we  consider,  we  will  perceive  that 
everA'  great  work  is  accomj)lishe«l  by  some  form  of  co-operation.  It 
is  by  union  of  efforts  that  our  churches  are  sustained  and  our  country 
preserved  in  time  of  w  ar.  These  great  combinations  of  workingmen 
that  are  at  present  laying  strong  hands  u])on  capitalists  show  the 
power  of  co-operation  and  may  yet  i)rove  to  workingmen  and  caj^ital- 
ists,  too.  that  labor  aiwl  ca])ital  nuist  co-operate  to  avoid  the  moral 
of  the  Kilkenny  cats. 

But  no  j)lan  of  socialism  or  co-o])erat  ion  can  make  men  always  happy 
or  free  their  life  from  i»a in.  This  worM  is  dust  laid  on  rocks  of  granite, 
and  we  nnist  be  grimed  with  dust  and  on  the  granite  we  nuist  lay  our 
head.  Hut  unless  it  is  the  devil  that  guides  the  universe,  the  skill  of 
the  hand  and  the  sweat  of  the  brow  should  earn  the  bread  of  life  and 
win  some  smiles  from  a  favoring  heaven. 

.J.\.MEs  Maho.ney. 

The  following  are  very  brief  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  letters 
James  Mahoney  wrote  home  while  studying  abroad,  1805-06.  The 
letters  he  wrote  home,  from  abroad,  in  1885  were  accidentally 
destroyed. 

A  traveller  has  good  cause  to  envy  the  birds  that  go  about  so  freely 
unhindered  by  baggage. 

A  tnmk  is  enough  to  make  one  have  unpleasant  thoughts  toward 
gravity,  making  everj'thing  have  weight  according  to  its  well-known 
outrageous  formula. 

I  had  sent  mine  on  from  Bale  to  Maintz,  intending  to  follow  it 
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wIh-u  1  ^tA  rrady.  So  I  ruuM  rnjoy  inyM-lf  iimrr  hrartily  und  I 
think  lin-umr  lirttrr  ar((uuintr(l  with  tht*  (irrinan  MililirrN  who  wrre  in 
my  foiiipurtiiirtit 

A  kIiiiijim-  i)f  ihr  lUurk  Forrit  rmilliMi  iriridriit.*!  of  the*  lutr  war  with 
Kraiuf.  in  whi<-h  .HoMir  of  niy  conipuniotiH  hud  vrvitl.  One  of  thrm, 
whov  itlruMtiit  fnrv  und  hrij^ht  lilur  rvf*  rnuk»-  iii«*  likr  him.  told  how 
\\r  Immuiih'  promoted  "NNr  wrrr  mukiii^  UM  uttiiik  nrxir  I'liri**  und 
thought  wv  wvrr  K^inK  t"  K^^  nlt)n^  fintdy  unci  have  it  ull  our  ow  n  way, 
when  Hiiddrnly  thr  Frrnrh  ttarti'd  up  from  iM-hitid  ii  h»*d^'«'  und  o|HMir«| 
hrf  on  us.  Our  nu'ii.  who  were  nearly  all  «juile  younj^,  turned  nround, 
and  as  ihey  wrrt*  uImmiI  to  run  awuy  I  put  my  hancU  up  to  my  mouth 
an<i  shouted.  'Stop,  ehildren.  tlu-  hulln  ur«*  ^;oin>;  over  your  heudn.* 
After  the  Iml  tl«"  whi«-h  turned  out  in  our  favor  I  wan  made  lieuteiumt." 

After  stayin^j  over  ni^jht  at  HeidrllM-r^'  and  lirivin^  up  to  the  «>ld 
ruiiu'd  ca.slle  la  luxury  for  \vhi<h  thi*  <-oa<'hman  m«Mle«.tly  «  harden 
four  nuirks).  stopping'  a^'ain  at  Strashur^  to  >«•<•  il>  cathedral  and 
rlimh  up  four  «»r  five  hundred  fii-l  of  stet-ple  to  enjoy  the  proH(>cct 
and  imaf^ine  how  (oM-the  frit  under  similar  cireum.staiMi's.  I  reaehrd 
Maint/,  and  was  told  that  the  trunk  had  not  come. 

The  .HtrnmlM>at  statitin  was  on  the  oIIht  side  of  the  city  und  in  ten 
minutes  it  would  Im*  time  for  my  IwKit  to  leave.  However,  I  went 
with  the  ha^'^aj^e  nuister  and  found  the  trunk  lyin^  d<iwti  contentedly 
in  !i  riMUote  corner  as  trunks  are  apt  l<i  lir  in  :i  ( iermnn  station. 

I  told  the  porter  to  ^'et  a  ^'(M)d  coaih  as  I  wa.s  in  a  terrihh-  hurry. 
The  hoTM*  hi*  M'lecfcd  was  much  op|»os4'd  to  running,  hut  it  did  not 
nuitter  for  the  hoat,  ••(jually  opposed  to  flighty  movements,  wa.s  lute. 
Hut  who  wouM  wish  to  hurry  down  the  Uhine?  An  artist  whom  I 
met  told  mc  that  he  had  aln'udy  sjM'nt  four  months  joiirneyijij;  d<iwn 
tlic  iM-autifiil  river,  windinjj  alwiut  through  hills  dad  iti  the  pirments 
of  summer  and  crowned  with  castles. 

With  proud  hearts  let  the  (ierman  .sing  "l>ic  Wachl  an»  Khein." 
praising  their  valiatit  youths  who  guarde«l  this  fair  river  again.st 
zealous  ftM's. 

Hen*  is  the  Niederwjild  with  its  lofty  monument;  her«"  is  Snint 
(ionr'.H.  famous  f«»r  that  "sweetest  lu.ssie  I^>relei  " 

lien*  is  "  Hingen  whoM*  MiMier  lay  (lying  in  Algiers'  to  which  the 
.soldier's  thoughts  who  lay  dying  at  .Mgiers  turned  with  longing.  All 
along  is  the  fatherland. 

('r.NTKA!,-T!«rTF.L.    Bf.RI.IV. 

July -^l.  1H95. 

I  s|>ent  the  In-llcr  |i;irt  of  the  fon*n<M>M  Irnl.'iy  in  the  National 
(tuller>-  in  l^»n<lon. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  the  ohi  ma-sters  there.  Ijind.*oer*8 
"Pog."  and  "Hors«^  Fair"  hy  Rosa  IW»nheur  pleased  me  most. 
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LjindstHT  has  many  tlicrc.  So  Ims  TiliuM,  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
Ilcnihnindt.  Ha|>luirl,  IVa  An^'dico,  Mirliarl  An^'rlo  ami  nrarly  all 
tiic  famous  mastiTs. 

'I'licrt*  wt-n*  many  artists  there  eo|)yin^'. 

I-«'ft  London,  yesterday,  at  H.'M)  A.  M.,  reached  (^ueensl)oro  alxtul 
10  A.  M.  and  (Tossed  the  ("hannel  to  Flushing;  the  (  hannel  was  (j nit e 
rou^'h.     I  eainc  nearer  to  feeling  siek  than  I  di<l  on  the  Atlantic 

The  wind  was  against  us  and  we  were  twenty  minutes  late.  Our 
train  had  left,  /.  c,  the  fast  through  train  for  Berlin,  and  we  had  to 
take  an  aeeominodation  train.  So  instead  of  getting  hrre  at  7  A.  M., 
the  regular  time,  we  got  in  this  evening. 

Does  mother  think  we  played  a  joke  on  her  hy  not  telling  ahout  my 
coniing? 

Note:  Jiuncs  kept  his  pliin.s  from  motlior,  well  knowing  that  she  would  t)c  extrrmcly 
anxious  until  slu-  litani  of  his  siifr  arrival  in  Berlin.  He  u.sed  the  sumo  consideration 
in  returniiij;  and  reached  home  most  unexpectedly. 

Hkulin.  July  :n,  1S!U. 
I  like  this  place  where  I  am  stoi)ping  fairly  well.     But  think  of 
their  meal  hours. 

They  eat  as  follows: 

First  breakfast,  ahout  6.30  A.  M. 

Second  breakfast,  10  A.  M. 

Dinner,  at  'i.'M)  V.  M. 

CofTee,  at  4  P.  M. 

Supper,  at  8..S0  V.  M. 

So  far  I  have  had  my  breakfast  about  8.30  (nothing  warm  except 
cocoa).  Then  I  go  downitown  to  the  University  or  the  Library,  get 
a  little  lunch  while  there;  take  their  2.30  dinner  (hot),  and  then  do 
my  best  to  keep  alive  till  8.30. 

The  people  are  (juite  j)leasant.  But  iiardly  one  of  them  can  talk 
a  word  of  P^nglish.  litit  I  can  make  myself  understood  quite  well  in 
German,  and  of  course  I  need  the  j)ractice. 

This  morning,  as  I  was  going  to  the  University  in  the  car,  two  young 
men  came  in  and  were  talking  English.  I  spoke  to  them.  I  told 
them  it  seemed  good  to  hear  that  language  again. 


Berlin,  August  2,  180.3. 
Here  it  is  Sunday  again,  and  no  letters  yet!  If  I  had  thought,  I 
would  have  had  you  begin  writing  soon  after  I  left  home,  and  have 
you  send  the  letters  to  me  Po.'fte  Rc^tatitc.  But  when  I  left  I  didn't 
feel  quite  certain  how  long  I  would  stay  in  London.  I  think  now  that 
I  shall  stay  here  the  whole  summer.     I  shall  have  the  use  of  the 


l.jlirury.      It   ih  a  tiuv  oar     alMHit    twn«-   a-.    in.iii_\    l»<>»»k>»   us   iti   thr 
Hostmi  l.ihrary. 

I  will  tell  you  alxnit  i\\r  HiMim  in  a  (irriimn  Ihium*.  No  onr  hirr»  ■ 
nx>iii  on  thr  tirtt  fl«M)r.  i'hr  I'ortirr  or  juniior  livri  there.  To  get 
in  you  riii^  and  pn-it  a^'uinit  the  door  Mliirli  o|M'n*i.  Vou  go  up  m 
nhort  flight  of  strps  that  hmtit  you  on  tht*  lliichpartrrrr  whrrr  I  hve. 
Thf  nrxl  lliM»r  ii  cullril  F.r.ilr  rtiu/c:  tin*  iirxt  ztirttr  rtiujr  and  «»  <in. 
'I'hr  hoUH«'  iH  limit  urouiul  a  littU-  (.';ird«Mi.  «allrd  a  hnf,  in  thr  ••rntrr  of 
whit'h  an*  litllr  tn*«*.H  and  shrul»>-       M\   \Niti(h>WH  K>ok  out  on  thi»  hof. 


in  r^.HHAt  KU  Strahmk.  Hkhi.in 
Sunday.  AuKMist  11.  IK{»:>. 

Five  w«*oks  yrstrnlay  ^iIn•^•  I  Irft  Ho>toii:  and  five  \vi*<'kH  last 
Wrdiuvwlay  morning  niniT  I  Irft  you  and  I-'atmy  in  West   KriKikfiridl 

It  diMvsn't  .S4*<'m  rxac-tiy  rral  that  1  am  so  far  auay.  Mt-nis  as  if  I 
n<*t*dr<l  only  to  tak«>  tin*  train  fur  an  hour  or  l\so  tc»  ^'rt  home*.  I 
have  met  several  Amerirans  hen-.  Friday  ni>;ht  I  wa.s  going  along 
the  street  \%hen  s<ime<iiM'  stop|M'd  me  and  said.  "  ^  ou  know  me.  my 
name  is  Hrrck?"  I  had  srrn  him  a  giMMJ  many  tunes  in  Hoston. 
He  was  in  Amherst.  t«M»,  one  y«'ar  whilr  I  was  there;  though  I  diijn't 
know  him  then. 

Hkulin.  August  14.  1H95. 

1 1  i>  riimiiii,'  I  lii^  Minrning.  and  sd  I  w  ill  «  rite  in  the  foren«H>n  instead 
of  the  aftenuHin. 

It  rains  hen-  at  least  a  little  alxnit  everj-  day.  Hiil  tmlay  it  Imik.H 
as  if  it  Would  not  clear  up  during  the  day. 

I  think  I  have  not  written  ahout  my  \\s\\  to  Mrs.  Moultoii,  in 
Ix>ndon.  ^  <»u  rememl)er  Mr.  Ward  had  given  me  a  letter  of  intn>- 
<lurtion.  I  MMit  that  with  my  t-ard  it  was  a  Thurs<lay  an«l  the 
next  day  1  re«-eived  a  eordial  n'ply.  Sin-  said.  ".Vny  friend  of  Mr. 
Ward's  must  \ie  most  wehonie  to  me."  It  was  lu-r  n^-eption  day. 
The  house  was  rrowde<l.      I  did  not  stay  hmg. 

I  think  I  told  you  that  the  olde.st  miu  c»f  the  family  I  li\e  with 
is  a  tine  s<'holar.  He  is  employed  at  the  New  Mu.seum.  His  spc- 
eially  is  the  Chinese  language.  He  has  done  s<»me  fine  work.  They 
invitetl  u\v  the  «»ther  <iay  to  go  with  then>  to  a  sidmrli  ralle<l 
"S<-hla<-hten  See."     They  all  were  plea.vant. 

I  have  l>een  wondering  whether  you  have  <lone  :tii_\iiiuig  with 
l>otany  or  f(»n-.stry  this  stinuner.  Sin<^  coming  here  I  have  seen 
nearly  all  the  flowers  that  we  have  at  home:  (ieraniums.  pinks. 
pansies,  a.sters.  hal.sams,  {Hippies.  |>et»inia.s.  fuchsias,  roses,  marigolds. 
an«i  those  long  spikes  the  name  of  which  I  always  forget-  lily  family. 
light    red,    small    tuhular   flowers — ^>h,    I    remember--  gladiola.     The 
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trrt's  nrv  nt-jirly  the  saiiii',  too,  Kinli,  oak,  pine,  clu'stmit,  etc.;    hut 
above  all  linden. 

Have  not  got  a  .syllable  yet  from  lioine.      Ilojte  to  very  .soon. 

Hkiu.IN.    SepteiiilxT   I,   IH!>,j. 

Tlie.se  are  ^reaf  days  in  rierniaiiy.  They  are  everywhere  eeh'hrat- 
in^  the  victories  that  they  won  o\-er  the  French  twenty-five  years  a^'o. 
I'oday  and  tomorrow  are  "Seclan"  days,  that  hciii^,'  the  name  of  the 
hattle  in  which  they  decidedly  coii(|iiered  the  I'Vench.  'I'he  most 
prominent  l-'rench  ^<'neral  was  McMahon  (afterward  president  of 
France)  who  was  of  Irish  descent.  11<'  was  defeated,  of  course,  Itut 
his  troops  were  j^reatly  outmimhered  hy  (i<'rmans. 

'I'oday,  a  celebrated  memorial  church  very  near  here— in  honor 
of  Kniperor  William  I  (Kmperorat  the  time  of  the  war)  was  dedicated. 
The  Kmperor  was  to  be  there,  and  so  I  went  out  thinking  I  might 
catch  a  glimp.se  of  him.  A  great  crowd  lined  botii  sides  of  the  street, 
l)ut  I  managed  to  get  a  good  place,  close  by  the  road.  Ofiicers  in  the 
gaudiest  of  uniforms  kept  coming  along  in  carriages,  but  all  at  once 
came  a  troop  of  horsemen,  next  a  man  in  a  red  uniform,  and  then  the 
court  carriage  containing  the  Emperor  (William  II),  the  Empress, 
and  two  of  their  .sons.  He  sat  up  .stiff  as  a  ramrod  tf)uching  his  cap. 
She  was  ijowing  and  .seemed  j)leasanter. 

Bp:rlin',  September  4,  1895. 

We  have  been  having  great  times  here  for  the  last  few  days,  celebrat- 
ing the  victories  won  against  the  French  in  1870-71.  Sunday  and 
Monday,  September  1  and  '2,  were  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Sedan.  I  have  told  .something  about  the  Sunday 
celebration.  Monday  forenoon  there  was  a  great  j)arade  of  the  troops 
— at  first  in  a  large  open  field  outside  the  city,  which  is  called  Temi)el- 
hofer  F'eld.  Every  spring  and  autumn  a  parade  of  troops  is  held  there. 
As  this  is  famous  the  world  over  I  thought  I  must  .see  it.  I  went  out 
in  a  Droschke.  i.  c,  an  apology-  for  a  hack.  I  was  a  little  late,  but  I 
saw  a  good  deal  of  it.  You  ought  see  to  all  the  soldiers — blue  uni- 
forms trimmed  with  scarlet;  great  troops  of  cavalry,  plumes  waving 
on  their  helmets;  long  lines  of  artillery'  wagons,  with  cannons  on 
behind.     They  could  kill  any  number  of  men  in  a  little  while. 

The  Emperor  was  there,  too.  riding  on  ahead,  on  a  nice  looking 
pony.  In  the  evening  there  were  illuminations  in  the  city  and  the 
people  of  the  hou.se  invited  me  to  drive  with  them  about  the  city  and 
see  it.  The  houses  were  all  lighted  up,  many  having  burning  designs 
in  light,  and  others  red  and  green  fire. 

It  was  very  pleasant  out,  and  moonlight  too.  The  \'ictory  Column 
in  the  Park  was  all  lighted  up;  also  the  great  arch  of  the  Brandenburg 
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(iatr;  ami  tlu-  I'sirluiiiu-iit  llmiM*  wan  u  l»la/<*  «if  ri<l  lirr,  flaming'  on 
the  rtKjf.  'Mun  nf  i»iur>f  ^javr  uiit  mnnki*  aiul  nvsi  nlunl'iu -«.  iin«l  fmin 
the  utrert  acrwjM*  the  River  Sprrr,  liMikni  c|iiitr  (O'aixl 

Wr  «t)ul«|  M-ant'ly  m't  thmuKh  ihr  itnfti  thrrr  \^u^^  mh  h  a  jam  uf 
jHM»jilf.  \  rt  lu'urly  all  wvrv  <jui«'t  ami  j;«mm|  iiatiir«M|.  Whni  we  j»<jt 
into  the  linuul  strrrt  juIUnI  "liKlrr  <lcn  Limieii"  the  i>et»|ilr  HU<M(Mily 
ninlu-«|  to  oiif  su\r  the  stnfl  in  a  «|omM«'  our,  a  •Mjrt  of  a  park  Ix-ini^ 
in  thr  nii«l«IU*  an«l  rrie«l  "I'lir  K,ni|MTor.  "  Wr  wrn*  on  tlir  outikirtji 
hnt  we  «-ouM  see  the  white  plume  of  hin  helmet  an  hi»  nirritt|je  flew 
thrt>uf;h  the  rrowil. 

Hkhi.in.  S«-ptemlKT  H.  \HU5. 
I  went  to  ('liarlnllrMliiir^'.  a  plare  in  the  suhiirh.     ('harl«»ttenhurjj 
Castle  is  \ery  «>M  and  interesting',  ami  has  many  jMirtraits     vvrral 
of  FriMlrrit  k  the  (ireait.  ami  «»ne  of  (^nti-n  Anm-  of  Kn^laml.     The 
Mausoleum,  or  Tomh  of  WiJiianj  I.  anij  (^mtMi  l/ouise  is  riose  hy. 

\U  HI. IN,  S«'ptemlHT  IH,  lS!».'i. 

I  re<iMVj'«|  (jiiitr  a  compiimi-iit  for  my  (ierman  yeslrnlay.  Most 
of  the  snnuner  I  havi*  Ui-n  readiiic  tlir  (oTni.in  liv  inv-rlf  .irifl  '•invik- 
in^  it  whenever  I  j;ot  a  rhanee. 

Hut  I  sjiw  that  I  wouM  ha\e  to  take  Irssons  m  uniiii^:  it.  rx)  I 
havr  tiiken  a  few  Irssons  from  Fnm  K'esslrr.  an  ol«|  «'XiKTienrc<i 
tenehcr.  She  toM  me  yeslrnhiy  that  sju*  lia<l  ne\rr  met  an  American 
who  ha<l  s«»  maslrre«|  the  ian^Mia^'e  as  I.  Ami  she  hail  known  nn<l 
tau^'ht  a  ^'immI  many  Americans;  ami  on*-,  in  parti<-nlar.  had  U-en  here 
for  years.  Shr  sai<l  that  you  ciin  always  tell  them  l»y  the  wrong 
sounds  of  the  letters  that  they  ^'ive,  hut  that  I  ^'ave  the  souml.H 
entiri'ly  correi-t.      It  plea.M'd  me  n  fiiMwl  de.nl. 

I  take  ujy  exerei.se  refnihirly  ever>  da\ .      |)'>  yinr' 

Bfrux,  (Vtol»er  il.  1K05. 
That  drnwiiifj  of  the  gentian  eame  the  other  day.  It  is  quite  good. 
I  like  t«>  ^ic^  those  (lower-drawings.  The  frin^'ed  ^'entian  was  my 
favorite  fh>wer  when  I  was  a  Imiv.  I  always  thou^'ht  it  wa.s  the  finest 
thin^  to  (ind  one  over  in  the  pa««ttire.  I  umnI  to  find  them  in  the 
little  pasture  just  U'Vond  the  knoll.  The  Mue  was  es|>e«Mally  nice 
when  the  «lew  wa.s  on  it. 

J.  M.  hm*  markrtl  ibc  ffitlowing  linM  in  Kryanf*  pnrmt.  "T<>  thr  Fnn«ml  GmtUn." 
I  would  (hat  I  hum  whrn  I  nhull  «rr 

T1  •  ■ 

\l 

Ma>  ItMtk  to  lM>«vcn  AA  I  lU^wiit. 

I  have  now-  arrangetl  my  courses  at  the  Vniversity.     The  philosophy 
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of  law,  iiilrriialioiial  law  and  rlliics.  Niiiclrcii  li(iiir><  already  are 
urraii^,'t'd  fur  all  in  tlif  |)liilos»»j)lii(al  drpart  iiifiil ,  ari<l  llircr  of  prixate 
>v«)rk  I  will  prohahly  a<ld  to  that. 

MliUl.lN.   OcN.l.cr  2,  lS!»r>. 

N«'\t  Satiir<lay.  !•  A.  M.,  il  will  Ix'  jii^l  tliirlccii  weeks  since  I  leff 
you  at  that  di>ek  in  l.ast  liosloii      more  than  three  months. 

We  ha«l  a  Itaron  here  to  tea  the  other  evening'.  He  comes  from 
Baden,  the  same  state  as  Mr.  Wallrolf.  lie,  too.  was  a  soldier  with 
Maximilian  in  Mexico.  A  countess  li\es  next  door.  The  Miillers 
know  them  and  I  suppose  I  sliail  .st)on  meet  them. 

Hkulin. 
Sunday  1'.  M..  December  8,  \H05. 

I  hojx'  yt)U  went  to  jiear  I'aderewski.  I  heard  him  two  years  af,'0 
in  lioston.      It  was  the  finest  imisic  (instrumental)  that  I  ever  heard. 

The  letter  which  1  write  next  SuiKJay  you  will  prol)al)ly  not  receive 
till  after  Christmas.  I  shall  he  away  over  Christmas.  It  makes  me 
feel  a  little  hlue.  It  i.s  the  first,  of  course,  that  I  ever  .spent  away  from 
home. 

Bp:rmn,  December  11.   IS!).";. 

I  w(Mil  to  liic  Kcichsta>,'  I  Parliament)  meeting',  Monday.  It  is  a 
fine  hall  where  the  ineinhers  meet.  There  are  .'5!»7  members,  elected 
from  all  over  (ierinan>-.  Instead  of  having  two  j,'reat  parties,  as  in 
the  I  .  S.,  lliey  ha\-e  thirteen  factions,  as  they  call  them.  .Vt  the 
present  time  the  (  atliolic  party  (called  the  Center  i)arty  because  they 
sit  in  the  center  of  the  hall)  is  tiie  stronirest.  The  ])resident  of  the 
Reichstafr  is  a  Catholic.  One  of  the  |)hotofiraphs  is  of  the  buildincj 
it.self.  1  think  >'ou  will  ::ct  this  letter  just  about  Christmas.  \V(>1I, 
I  can't  be  there  anyhow.  Merry  Christmas  and  IIapj)y  New  ^'ear  to 
alb  I  often  think  to  myself  and  wonder  if  I  am  really  here,  or  only 
taking  an  afternoon  naj)  and  dreaming,'  it  all. 

I  have  been  at  my  wit's  end,  for  two  or  three  days  trying'  to  think 
what  to  .send  home  for  Christmas.  I  must  ])ost  this  and  tro  to  the 
stores  again. 

Bermx,  Sunday  V.  M.,  December  1.5,  1805. 

I  am  triad  you  went  to  Boston  and  to  the  theatre.  When  I  first 
went  to  the  theatre,  I  u.sed  to  think  it  was  sin!  Now,  I  think  one 
ought  to  go  once  in  a  while.  A  good  time  is  a  good  thing  if  it  is  the 
right  kind  of  a  time.  Tlie  chief  actress  must  have  been  Olga  Xetiier- 
sole.     She  is  ver\'  good  and — pretty  too. 

I  sent  you  a  little  package  of  photographs  (Berlin  views)  the  other 
day;  to  Kate,  a  breast  ])in  and  earrings  (garnets),  to  father  a  knife, 
and  to  mother  (third  package)  three  silk  handkerchiefs  and  l)reast 
pin.  I  write  all  about  these  so  that  if  they  are  lost,  I  can  look  them 
up. 
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Kkui.lv.  SuihIuv   I'.  M  .  I  )«-«T'inl»rr  ifif.  1895. 

Nfxl  NNiMlnrvluy  is  (lirintmui  tlay' 

I  Iikr«l  yc»ur  lail  Icllrr.  It  wua  wrll  writtni  rasy.  Anil  praiBctJ 
rnr  *^)  iiuirh.     My,  wlmt  |irm>»r  l)r.  Mor^'nii  tinvr  lur' 

Srvf ml  rvriiirjjjs  a^u  IhtTf  wan  ii  riip  ut  my  ilimr.  aii<l  in  cunic  licrr 
WallrtitT.  Mr  tlidn't  know  why  I  hadn't  (*allr<l.  etc.  Ilin  wife  was 
wuitui(^'  tliiw  iittuir^.     'I'hry  itivitni  nir  to  \  isit  thrni.     Friday  I  wrnt. 

Thry  niukc  tht*  j(rrutr"»l  priiiarut  ii.ns  f.ir  (  "lirisl  in.o  lur.-  Kvcry 
family  hat  a  ('hri.Htma.H  trr< 


MniiiN.  .Iami.ir\    I.  Is'm;. 

Happy  Nrw  Yrar' 

Ijist  nij;ht  is  what  thry  call  lirrr  >ijlir.il(  r  Lifmivj.  i  Ijry  arr  wxy 
lively.  Kvrryom*  stays  up  till  mitlniK'ht.  and  in  the  stn-t't  thry  g« 
alM)ut  shouting  "  Prosil  Seujahr"  ("Happy  Nrw  Year")  to  cvcn'one 
rlsr.     Tin-  rinisi-  is  k«'pt  up  till  two  or  thn*e  o'clwk  in  thr  morning. 


Hkumn.  .January  '>.  IHOfl. 

^'l>u  will  Im"  sur|)risrd  at  my  nrxt  smtrncf.  Mr.  WallrofT  ij»  (//"a*/ 
and  wa.s  buried  t«Mlay !  H«*  had  a  stroke  of  a|K)plexy  in  the  rity  and 
Wtt.H  hurried  honu*  where  he  s<M»n  die<l.  I  cuuldirt  lK*lievf  my  ryes 
when  the  n«*ws  eamr. 

\i  was  only  a  wtn^k  ajjo  Fri«lay  that  I  was  out  there.  He  rnmc  out 
with  me  and  hel|M'd  me  down  the  steps,  and  sh«M>k  my  han«l  and  said. 
".\uf  wi<iers<»heu."  II««  was  an  enorm<)Us  man.  stron^jiy  huilt  and 
not  fifty  years  old.  I  went  to  the  funeral  services  in  the  hituse  to<Jay. 
The  rortin  wa.s  pih*d  with  flowers  (I  sent  a  wn-ath.  t«H)l  and  the  house 
filleil  with  j>e»tple. 

lU  ui,i\.  .laiuiary  1  \.   IHM. 

I  hi"-  tuorniii;;  as  I  canie  alnn^  the  fatuous  street  ealleil  "I'nter  den 
I.mden"  it  wii.s  hned  with  |M'oph>  at  l>oth  sicles.  I  founcl  that  thr 
Knipcn)r  had  ju.st  jmH-sod.  an«l  they  werr  waiting  t<)  the  ••or  (*hinp*r 
prime  minister.  I.i-Hung-Chang.  pas,s  along. 

(ienerals,  etc..  kept  going  in  earriages.  the  KniproAs  with  jiomr  lady 
nxie  hy.  I'rinee  Henry,  the  Kmi>oror'»  brother;  and  then  we  waited. 
I'n^lty  sooji  a  drove  of  lan«^rs  (mounte<l  s^tldiers  carrying  lanrr^ 
with  little  banners  on  Ihemi  apjwared.  and  in  the  midst  of  them  in  a 
carriage  was  l.i-Hung-Chang.  .\  large  man  for  a  Chinaman,  and 
quite  old  but  having  a  bright  intelligent  facv. 

(ieneral  (initit  saiti  when  he  went  around  the  world,  that  the  two 
greatest  men  he  met  were  Bismarck  an«i  Li-Hung-Chang. 
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I'rhniary  ."»,  ISiX't. 

This  uioniiii^,'  :ift<T  my  h'cfun*  at  the  I'liiNcrsity,  I  wriit  to  the 
fuiuTiil  nf  thr  I'riiMf  <if  Hat tciihur^'I  'llu'  funiTal  service  rather,  for 
he  (lied  in  Africa.  I)(t  ymi  know  wlio  he  was?  He  was  an  enipover- 
ishetl  (icriiiaii  |)riiicc  uho  iiiarric(|  ncatri<c.  fhc  (hm^^'htcr  of  (^nccn 
\  icturia. 

The  Miupcror  atlcnilcd  the  service  here.  Ilis  prw  was  only  a  httle 
way  from  theonj*  that  1  sat  in. 

Seen  .so  ch)se  he  htoks  sfontcr  than  I  had  t  hoii^'ht   him  to  he.      'Ihe 

(juiekness  with  wliich  he  knelt  and  st 1  snrprised  me.      I   think  he 

w<inid  l)eat  you  at  j^'vmnast ics.     He  did  it  like  a  (lash. 

'I'he  entire  British  end)assy  was  ther<',  including  the  Knglish 
ambassador.  Lord  (Iranville,  and  a  lot  of  young  officers,  who  strutted 
around  in  uniforms  hut  they  acted  as  if  they  f<'lt  that  lh<\v  were 
"sht)wing  off." 

lii:iu-iN,  Fehruary  M,  1H9H. 
Tonight  I  am  going  to  the  Ball  I     The  Emj)cror  is  to  be  there  and 
everybody  worth  seeing. 

It's  to  be  the  great  event  of  the  season  and  I  thought  I  would  have 

to  go. 

1^  *  *  *  * 

Last  Sunday  I  returned  the  call  of  tho.se  reverend  fathers — the 
friends  of  Father  Garrigan—  and  was  well  received.  They  live  in  a 
Catholic  hospital.     It  is  quite  a  fine  building. 

***** 

Have  you  heard  of  the  new  discovery  in  {)liotography?  They  can 
now  photograph  through  solid  substances,  a  man's  bones  for  instance, 
through  his  body. 

Bkrlin.  Gf:rm.\ny, 
Sunday,  A.  M.,  February  ]<>,  1896. 
Dear  Mother: 

/  have  been  to  thr  Ball,  and  I  have  been  anxious  to  have  Sunday 
come  so  that  I  could  tell  you  all  about  it,  Well,  to  begin  with,  I  hesi- 
tated about  going  becau.se  the  tickets  were  expensive.  Hut  then  I 
reflected  that  I  hadn't  been  out  much,  and  that  this  was  a  verj' 
important  occasion.  Then  Dr.  Barrows,  an  acquaintance,  asked  me 
to  go  with  him.     He  said  he  could  get  tickets  through  a  friend  of  his. 

That  was  good  because  tickets  are  often  engaged  months  in  advance. 
Well  he  got  the  tickets  and  called  for  me.  I  was  already  dressed  in  my 
best. 

We  came  to  the  Opera  House.  A  crowd  was  waiting  at  one  of  the 
doors.     Someone  said,  "That  door  over  there  is  open."     They  rushed 
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likr  iiukI  |M-o|tl<-  for  thul  diMir.  A  uuiiiun  run  u^'uin^t  inr  hkr  a 
fmjthull  |»luyrr  and  knu<  k«*«l  nif  Hut  on  ihr  snlrwalk  Slir  didnl  >!o|) 
tu  a|Milupxc.     Well  wc  gut  tnsidr. 

Kvrry  H«*Ht  in  (hr  IIoti<»r  ^tmiini  to  !»«•  takrn  ulrfuil\ .  un«l  llirrr  arr 
thrrt-  h«h-onirs  ut  lliut.  Muiiy  »rrr  filn*n(ly  on  tlir  dani  ni^  floor. 
Thut  wii-*  dirrt-lly  nftrr  the  o|M*nini;  of  the  doors  nt  7  .HI)  1*.  M.,  and 
tlir  diiiH-t*  wii«i  not  to  lM'j»in  till  !•  o'r|«Mk;  l»y  half  pu^t  ri^dit  thr  fl«»or 
WUH  HO  rroudrd  that  \<.ii  «  ouldh't  ilrop  u  |M-aiiiit  slirll  dou  n  lirtwccn 
thrin. 

1  luid  a  i^tMMi  plan-  to  stand.  rlr\utrd  llirrr  or  four  f<-«-t  aUivr  tl»c 
diuuin^  tl(K»r.  and  tlirr*-  1  •.tinnl  from  7..S(»  till  KMO.  S<»  I  had  a 
chantT  to  ItMik  around.  Thrrt*  wu.h  the  IIou.m*.  first  of  all.  to  xf.  It 
had  on  its  Invst  rlothrs,  t«)o  out  in  thr  corridors,  wrralhs  of  palni.i 
and  ivy  trailing  alon^';  in.sidr,  lar^^'r  liun<-hr.s  of  ro.M's,  and  two  fotin- 
tains  in  thr  rrar  surrouiulrd  with  palms. 

Thr  HoUM"  itM'lf  is  drroratrd  in  whitr  and  ^'old.  rrd  liari^:iii^:s  for 
thr  lM)xr.s.  and  an^'rls  and  su<|i  fi^'urr  paintin(;>  fl>in^'  arounci  on  thr 
(-riling. 

Thru  thr  |H*opl<>.  Thr  wom«-n  wrn-  n  majority.  Silks  and  larrs, 
and  dianmnci.H.  Thr  «lrrvi<vs  wrrr  in'at.  Thr  <-olors.  whitr.  pink, 
lifjht  hlur,  yrllow,  and  Miinr  hlark.n. 

.\nion^  tli»'  mrn  somr  suallou  tails.  !)Ut  niorr  uniforms  1  he 
olVu-rr.s  wrrr  all  thrrr  hlur  trimmrd  with  rrd.  uniforms,  mostly, 
and  hn'ast.s  covrrr*!  with  hra-v*  and  mc<ial.s.  At  !).I()  a  ho.st  of  princes 
anil  prin<-rvs«'s  sw<-pt  into  thr  l>ox<'s,  thr  Kmprr.ss  trading  thrm.  She 
is  i|uitr  handsoiiH*.  ami  majr.stic,  and  shr  hK)k.s  ^.mxmI  t«M>.  Shr  ltowr«l 
iti  all  ijirtM'tions  toward  tho  Ilou.sr  and  sat  down. 

Ilrr  drrss?  WrII.  that  surpasvd  all  throthrrs.  It  was  w  liilr  suk. 
rmliroidrrrd  and  diamonds  stmk  all  ovrr  it  w  hrrrvrr  thry  rt»uld 
find  a  spot.  .Vrouiul  h«T  luvk.  thr  N\  illiam  Order,  made  of  diamondii, 
ami  a  jaunty  little  rrow  n  on  hrr  hrad  all  madr  out  «>f  diamonds. 
Wrll.  shr  lo«ikr<l  just  lovrly. 

Then  they  <TUshe<l  hark  the  f>e<»ple  a  littlr  undrr  hrr  box  and  in 
thr  rlran'd  spai-r  thrrr  roiiplrs  Ix'pan  to  danrr  and  kept  it  up  for  an 
hour,  two  onhr.stra.s,  om-  at  ra«h  rnd  «»f  thr  Hall.  ^i\inj;  thr  nui.^ie. 

Mrantinie  I  gt>t  a  little  |K*ek  at  thr  Kiufwror.  who  .stntMl  hack  in  the 
l)o\  with  a  rrd  uniform  on. 

At  mm  thr  Kmprrs.s  jjot  up.  Uiwetl  in  all  «lirertion.H.  and  thru  left. 
Kverjnne  was  di.<<iap|M)inted.  l)orause  they  exi)ecte<l  the  Kmjx'nir  and 
Kmpre.vs  to  Iratl  in  at  least  one  j>olonai.'»e. 

Hut  thr  daiKY  went  on.  Many  left  the  hall  and  then  wider  ^pare 
was  cleared  for  dancing;.  I  pot  a  srat  and  looknl  on.  I  stayed 
till  the  last  palop,  i.  ♦•..  till  -i  A.  M..  and  then  I  madr  a  da*h  for  my 
overcoat.     I  ha<l  a  verv  nice  linje. 
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Don't  forfjct  your  hrratliin^  exercises,  nor  your  gyninastics,  nor 
to  take  ii  wiilk  every  day. 

How  is  everylKxly ?      Love  to  all. 

(lood  l)y<'  for  today,  Mother, 

.IlM. 

Hkkmv.  Sunday  I*.  M..  Marrh  1,  IHlMi. 

Doe.s  it  seem  pos.sihie  that  we  have  March  aj^ain,  and  that  I  have 
been  here  since  last  July,  and  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  between  me 
and  North  Hrookfield?  Well,  I  j^uess  it  is  .so.  This  morning  was  one 
of  the  lincst  that  one  coulii  see;  and  this  evening  it  is  snowing. 

I  met  some  accjuuintances  of  the  Catalnuia  last  Tuesday.  They 
invited  me  to  call.  So  I  went  around  this  afternoon.  They  seemed 
very  nice. 

The  Dutch  people  just  passed  my  door.  They  were  jjrohably  ^oing 
to  the  theatre  (ojxmi  Sundays  here).  They  ^'o  alm«jst  every  nij,'ht. 
]\[]\  tlit>y  stay  only  about  a  month.     I  don't  see  how  they  stand  it. 

March  8.  189G. 

.lust  JKul  dinner.  Wc  had  a  {^reat  discussion  at  dinner  today.  I 
argued  with  an  Armenian  and  a  German  painter.  It  was  a  philcsophic 
discussion. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  talking  German  very  fast.  So  I  said 
to  the  Armenian,  "This  is  fine  German  exercise  for  me."  Then  they 
paid  me  a  number  of  compliments.  Of  course  I  was  very  much 
flattered. 

This  Armenian  is  a  verv'  smart  fellow.  He  looks  like  the  pictures 
that  one  sees  of  eastern  patriarchs — long,  narrow  face,  bushy  gray 
hair,  and  beard  and  very  large  brown  eyes. 

Do  you  know  something  about  the  Armenians?  For  several 
months  past  the  Turks  have  been  murdering  them.  They  are  a  very 
old  race  of  Christians  living  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Turks  are  Moham- 
medan you  know. 

I  wrote  a  couple  of  letters  to  the  Boston  Transcript  about  them. 

Berlin-,  Sunday  P.  M.,  March  20,  180G. 

That  pen-ink  sketch  of  yours  came  the  other  day.  I  showed  it  to 
all  at  the  breakfast  table.     They  all  thought  it  very  good.     Only 

Mrs. ,  the  painter's  wife,  who  always  wants  to  find  fault,  said 

it  ought  to  be  done  in  color,  I  said,  "She  can  do  it  in  color  too,  but 
generally  takes  larger  pieces  for  that." 

I  have  been  invited  out  this  afternoon,  and  it  is  about  time  to 
start.     So  I  must  make  my  letter  short. 

Oh,  I  went  to  the  Herren-house  the  other  day.  It  is  mostly  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  nobility  and  upper  classes,  mostly  bald- 
headed  men. 
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April  1,  IhlKi. 

Kvcrj'onr  in  playing;  .\|iril-fiM»l  jokm  iti  tlir  Iihum-  ttxUy.  A 
Nunvr^ian  jjirl.  nt  the  lirrukfa^t  tnlilr,  hu<i  vunr  ct»fTe*t-  |>t>urr«|  out  for 
hfr.  li<*f()rr  •»hr  oitiir  in  thry  \iut\  put  -oilt  iiiti»  llir  «ti|).  Slir  ttjok 
u  !iup  uiiii  said,  "(Ml,  niy!"  Then  tlir  littlt*  Kn^lttliiimn  (^allnl  fur 
hi.H  rf;|{s.  I'liry  urn*  lirtm^'ht  in  in  rf;>;<nip«i.  Ilr  tiMik  up  hit 
rg^i  hut  fouiul  thiit  thr  Mirat  hn«l  nil  Itrrn  takrn  out  <»n  thr  othrr  »i<l(>. 
Thr  puiiitiT  after  hrtuikfuNt  kiiiM-krd  nt  my  i|«M>r,  and  ankt^l  inr  to 
H'ud  an  arlirif,  whirli  was  <iiniply  n«>nsrn«tc. 

1  ^'«it  a  httir  Imix  douiitouM  iliut  uniild  c*\|iI<m|i*  u  hrn  <i|iriinl  and 
gnvr  it  to  him. 

MMti.iv.  April  W.  lKl»fl. 

I  urnt  Vfstfrday  nioriiiufs'  lo  \isit  thr  "Halhhout."  that  ii  thr  City 
Hall.  an<l  in  the  aftcrn<M>n  I  vi>itr4|  an  art  cxhihition. 

In  thr  City  Hall  tluTf  arr  somr  finr  df<"«irationH.  or  paintin|;H.  done 
rifiht  on  tlu*  wall.  Tlirrf  an*  husl.s  of  thrir  prominrtit  mm  particu- 
larly Hisniank.  Moltkr.  tlu*  ditTrn-nt  «TMiH*rors     at  rvrry  tuni. 

Tin*  Cily  Hall  is  krpt  np  in  stylo  I  tril  y«ni.  It  d<M'srrt  nik  \nth 
toha«'<-«)  smokt*  like  tlu*  lioston  City  Hall. 

Tlu*  nnmr  «if  the  ^aller>'  is  the  S<-hulte  Kxhihition  Hall.  It  is  in 
the  fanutu.H  .stret*t  Inter  d«n  I.iiulni  They  rharjje  n  mark  {i6  c*cnt4) 
for  admission. 

The  artists  ulio  rxhihil  tlirre  are  mostly  the  newer  <»nes.  It 
s<*eiMed  to  me  that  the  averajje  was  not  U*tter  than  in  llosttin.  Some 
of  tlu*  husts  \\er»*  es|K*«ially  ^ixmI  parti(•ularl^^  .■•"•  ■•f  \  .i.^mi  the 
inim  who  is  trying  t»)  rt*a«h  tlu*  North  Pole. 

Ih.ui.lN.  May  10.  Ih'JlJ. 
I  ha\e  iKtii  [\\\n-  to  the  Art  Kxhihition.  It  is  awfully  large.  One 
gets  tire«l  of  Mfin^;  so  many  pi«-tures  and  walking:  so  far.  (iermany 
ha.s,  of  eourse.  the  nu»st  spa<t*.  and  partirularly  I(<-rlin.  It  ha.s  four 
or  five  large  rooms  nil  to  itself.  I  like  the  lierlin  pictures  verj*  well, 
too.  Then  DtJsseldorf  has  several  nnims.  I)n*s<h'n  has  a  nmin.  nl.no 
Weimar;  an<l  particularly  Munich  is  worth  M*eing.  Those  ore  altout 
the  <inly  (iermnn  wIukiIs.  Hut  there  are  pictures  fmm  ever>*  countr>' 
in  Kun»i>e  and  «|uite  a  lar^re  exhihitifui  fn)m  the  I'niteti  States.  ThU 
has  lH.*en  very  much  prMi^i.l 

IW.ui.is.  \Vetlnes«|ay  V.  M..  May  ^7.  isafl. 
I  am  taking  swinuning  lesMinsI      It  is  giMid  imt.  !*••       I  u:ml  to  go 
in  swimming  everj'  moniing  l>efore  !»renkfa>t 

May  M.  lHf>fi. 
I  went  yesterday  ti»  the  Spring  Hevicw  of  the  tnK)ps  on  the  TemjKjl- 
hofer  Field.     I  told  you  alniut  going  to  !iee  the  Autumn  Re>Tew  last 
SeptemlK*r.     I  had  to  get  uji  nixtut  six  o'clock,  nnd  get  to  the  field  by 
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ei^ht  o'clock  Im  the  iiioniiii;,'  for  ;iftrr  lli;it  lioiir  the  streets  Icadiii^^  to 
the  Field  wrrv  closcil  hy  the  poHcr.  As  it  \\;i^,  it  was  ilifhciill  to  jjet 
Ihrou^'h. 

Lou^'  hues  of  Iiifjiiitry,  and  ("a\alty  and  Artillery  trains  were 
fining  the  streets.  Still  I  j,'ol  there.  \\  ninr  the  Mtnpcror  and 
Kinpress  ^allo|»ed  in.     The  I^uijjress  lia<l  her  own  re^'iment. 

.\fter  a  while  the  troops  wert'  so  far  out  in  tin-  field  that  they  looked 
like  tulip  l)e<ls. 

The  KiMperor  seenie<l  w«'ll  pleaseij  when  he  ^'ot  hack.  He  shook 
hands  with  the  leadin;,'  otheers. 

Hkhmn.  July  "),  1H!)(). 

\  esterday  was  my  Fourth  of  .July  in  Berlin.  Like ']'hanksf,Mving, 
Christinas.  New  Year  and  Easter  it  made  me  feel  rather  Mue.  It  was 
a  rainiii",'  Fourth !  It  poured  and  })oured — repeat  tiiat  as  often  as  you 
like.      It  was  at  it  aj^ain  today. 

Not  a  fireeracker,  or  a  tin  horn — and  no  hells  rinj^'inj,'.  Quite  a 
nuniher  of  flajjs,  though,  especially  on  the  hiiildini:  where  the  consul- 
general  has  his  of  lice. 

Such  a  dead  lot  of  .Vinericans — the  only  thing  for  the  day  wa.s  a 
reception  at  the  ambassador's.  I  told  you  about  (ieneral  Rumyon 
who  died.  The  new  man  is  named  Uhl.  I  thought  at  first  that  I 
would  not  go  hut  I  finally  thought  I  would.  So  I  called  for  niy 
doctor  acfiuaintance — and  we  went  together. 

The  ambassador  is  a  western  la^^yer,  tall  and  rather  iniixtsing 
looking. 

The  flat  is  verj'  nice,  on  the  nicest  street.  The  rooms  were  well 
filled  with  nice  apj)earing  i)CO|)le  and  I  found  (juite  a  large  number 
that  I  knew  .  I  met  one  man  whom  I  knew  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  Balti- 
more, eight  years  ago.  His  name  is  Prof.  Blackmar.  Tie  belongs  to  a 
university  in  Kansas.  He  came  over  to  the  pension  today  and  took 
dinner  with  me. 

Berlin,  July  1^2,  1806. 

After  I  leave  Leipsic  I  nuist  do  some  travelling.  I  will  go  to  Paris 
anyhow  aiul  then  I  presume  southward  toward  Italy,  and  visit  some 
of  the  North  Italian  cities.  I  .spent  all  the  afternoon  yesterday  trying 
to  arrange  for  my  trij)  home. 

The  Earl's  son  jiassed  through  Berlin  yesterday.  I  wasn't  here 
when  he  called  and  he  left  his  card,  giving  his  London  and  country 
address.     He  waited  a  long  time. 

Hotel  De  Phiss.e,  Leip.sic, 
Wednesday,  July  22,  1896. 
It  is  a  week  since  I  came  down  to  this  city.     Did  you  know  that 
this  was  the  city  where  Napoleon  met  his  great  first  defeat?     It  was 
1812  and  the  armies  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe  hemmed  him 
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in  litTf.  lit-  Wilt  tltftat»Ml  III  thf  huttli-  thiTf  wcrt*  muny.  all  aruunil 
the  tily)  but  he  iimnaKtHl  to  f;rt  tiway,  jiimI  ti^i  luuk  to  Fnuu-r  a^n. 

'llu-y  "uiy  luTf  lliiit  it  Wilt  in  tin*  «»l«l  liutrl  that  •ttiMnl  on  thU  Bf|>ot 
that  hr  inuih'  hit  hra«hjnartcT?». 

I  must  sit'  l*ari«i  iK'fon*  I  ii*t  luu-k. 

MlNH  II.    H\\  Mil  \. 

July  iO.  IKOG. 
I  h'ft  I.«'ii»«.i«-  Frithiy  morning'   rarly.  ^'nt  up  at  '»o*rhMk.i  and  n*arhr«l 
Nuriinhur^;  a  htth-  aft«T  4  I'.  M.      I  ronhhi't  rt'si^t  thf  tniiptntioii  to 
stay  ovtT  ni^ht  in  Nurcnihur^'.     It  '\s  now  ju^t  aUnit  a.<i  it  hax  been 

for  <-«'nturir.s.  Thrn*  is  a  ih-rp  nioat  arniinii  thf  «ity.  Thfff  ii  a 
hi^h  wall  inside  that,  runnin)^  all  anuind. 

Tlifii  thf  (Midft  ^';il>lr  <iid  kind  <>f  old  wfathfT  stninftl  htuKcA, 
winding'  stn-fts.  rnnninK'  up  hill  and  down.  TlifPf  is  a  hill  on  «»ne 
fiid  of  thf  fity  and  on  top  of  that  hill,  and  rovrrin^  it.  is  an  old 
c"a.stlf.  with  towrrs.  hi^h  walls.  an<l  a  nioat  <l«»wii  Im'Kiw.  Thin  ca-stlc 
cfntiirifs  a^;o  was  thf  honif  of  thf  Ilohfii/ollfrn  family.  Thf  (ifrniAn 
EmiMT»>r  William  II.  voii  know.  i>  a  dr ><  fnd;inf  of  this  family. 

I'Mti-.   li{\N<  I.  AuKU-t  ^.  IKOrt. 

^'oll  s«-f  I  am  hfPf.  I  tlioiitrhf  I  <<»iildn't  h-avf  KuniiM-  without 
^I'ttin^  a  jM'fk  at   Paris. 

I  Ifft  Mnnirli  ihursilay  morning  at  7;  1;{  >:ot  up  at  .» :  \.'>  and  fame 
ovrr  hy  way  of  -  I'lm.  Slut ttr.irt .  .Vut'slnirk'.  Karlsndu-.  Stra-^hurt;, 
Nancy. 

I'vf  U'fn  through  thf  <  hamps  KJys«Ts.  thf  riiilfrifs;  havf  s<fn 
N»)trf  Dainf.  thf  Madfh-inf.  thf  \rr\\  «»f  Triumph,  and  yf-strnlay 
Wi'iit  through  thf  ancifiit  Mulplurf  ro«»in  in  thf  I>»uvrf.  .lust  think 
of  it !  I  always  wantfd  to  j;o  tluTf.  Thousands  of  stalufs  thfn-  hut 
thf  statuf  of  thf  Fi^'htin^'  (dadiator,  thf  \  f nu.s  of  Milo  and  tin*  hust  of 
Cac.Mir  plfa.s<tl  iin*  hy  far  thf  l>ostI 

Vexick,  .\uKnist  11.  181)6. 

Arrivfd  Inrf  tlii-  A  M  .  .iftfr  two  days  steady  travelling:.  Have 
.s|M'nt  thf  day  s«rin>:  fhun  hf>.  «-tf.  \\u  just  alxiut  to  takf  the  train 
for  (ifiioa  whfrf  I  fX|M'ft  to  Ik"  on  the  stroke  of  twelve  toniom»w  and 
to  .sail  on  the  "  KInis"  the  next  day. 

St.  Mark's  and  tin-  Doj^f's  I'ahuN'  nrv  liiif. 

Tills  mornini:  I  visitftj  thf  Nfw  antl  OhI  Finarothek  — Firturc 
(iallfrifs.  Thf  Old  is  espe<ially  j:o<xl.  It  has  onr  «»f  the  l»cst  collec- 
tions of  Ruben.H*  pictures  in  Kun»|M\  The  ".X'^cension  <»f  the  Virgin," 
hv  Guido  Reni.  is  one  of  the  best  pictures  I  have  r-  -        • 
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Ukui.in.  Aii^Mist  2'),  181)0. 

1  iiui>«t  till  you  alxiiil  ;i  lilfli-  liip  I  iiiadr  la.st  Friday.  I  went  to 
tliat  part  of  I'otxiaiii  thai  i^  <all<'(|  S(tns  Stniri.  It  is  an  mormous 
park  ill  which  Ihi-rr  arc  Ion;,'  walks,  fountains,  onlianls,  and  iicrf  and 
there  a  |)ala(«'. 

It  i>  tlif  plarc  whirr  llic  (irrnian  Mnipiror  \\  ilHani  I!  stops  or 
livt's  rather  when  he  is  in  the  \  icinity  in  suiniuer.  ( In  winter  lie  stops 
at  an  enormous  easlle,  7()t)  rooms  in  it,  here  in  the  city.)  This  S(tns 
Souci  was  tiic  favorite  .spot  of  Fretlerick  the  (ireat  who  huilt  two 
|)alaees  in  it:  the  first  ealh-d  "Castle  Sans  Souci,"  and  the  (dlier 
"The  New  Palace"  (where  the  |)rcsent  EmjKTor  lives).  I  walked  to 
the  (irsl.  through  loni,'  avenues  of  trees  so  clo.se  together  thai  llicy 
scarcely  let  in  the  sun.  It  was  (piite  cool  there.  .\f  last  I  came  to  a 
great  fountain;  (»utsidc  were  groups  of  statuary,  and,  hetween  the 
groui)s,  semicircular  tnarldc  settee.s.  I  .sat  there  for  some  time;  and 
then  started  for  "Castle  Sans  Souci"  which  was  on  an  eminence  above 
me,  liie  apjtroach  heing  over  six  terraces,  one  above  the  other,  ar- 
ranged semicircular,  .something  like  this!  (He  made  a  sketch  of  the 
terraces  and  indicated  where  the  flower  beds  were.) 

At  the  lop  I  found  a  soldier,  striding  up  and  down  with  his  gun  on 
liis  shoulder.  I  askc(i  him  if  I  might  go  in.  lie  ^aid  '■yes."  and 
pointed  out  the  way.  I  found  on  the  otiicr  side  a  party  ready  to  go 
through  with  a  guide.  I  went  too.  The  rooms  were  not  very  large 
(this  castle  is  only  one  story  high.  Imt  it  covers  a  large  area)  but  they 
are  mar\els  of  stone  work,  marltlc.  i)aintings,  frescoes,  and  inlaid 
furniture. 

There  was  the  desk  at  which  Frederick  the  Great  used  to  work,  and 
close  by  was  the  table,  on  which  was  a  clock  pointing  to  "2: 10.  the  hour 
of  his  d(>ath. 

When  dying  he  sat  at  the  window  between  his  desk  and  table. 
looking  down  towards  the  fountain.  He  was  poisoned,  with  his  flog, 
by  a  French  cook. 

In  another  room  arc  all  sorts  of  animal  decoration.s  on  the  walls, 
ceiling  and  e\en  the  chairs  and  baskets— mostly  parrots,  ajies  and 
monkeys.  Frederick  had  these  made  for  Voltaire  the  French  philoso- 
pher, whom  he  had  come  from  Pari.s  to  live  there  with  him.  But  they 
quarrelled,  and  as  Voltaire  looked  a  little  like  a  monkey  Frederick 
had  his  room  fitted  up  for  him.  There  is  a  monkey  at  each  end  of  the 
waste-basket,  and  you  cannot  avoid  .seeing  a  monkey  whichever  way 
you  look,  I  was  |)retty  tired  by  the  time  we  got  out.  But  I  wanted 
to  see  the  "New  Palace"  before  going  back  to  Berlin.  It  is  a  long 
distance. 

I  arranged  with  a  hack-man  to  drive  me  there;  wait  for  me.  and 
then  drive  me  to  the  station.  As  we  were  going  along  we  approached 
two  or  three  huntsmen  and  a  bov  ten  or  twelve  vears  old.     The 
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roa<-hriuiii  turiir<l  towuril  lur  untl  %aiil.  iimlrr  hi^  tirrath.  "'Mi<    ' 
or's  5MJuI"      A/tcr  wr  j,'ot  pusl  1  ojikcU  if  1  uutlcrslood  Imu  i^.. 
"Yc«,"  mid  he,  "thr  rrnwn-princ*.** 

Wr  pn.'i.vtl  u  Itiii^'.  Iiiw  liuiMin^  wliirh  lir  Miid  wnn  n  ntahlr.  At 
IfiiK'tii  w«*  ruinr  to  n  ^in^r  h  hrrr  thrrr  wrrr  ihrrr  M»Mirri».  A»  the 
Kiii|M*r(ir  niul  Kiiiprriui  arr  just  now  BW«y  visitors  air  allo«r<i  to  go 
thrmi^h  th«*  ^ruiiii<U  timl  iiit«i  MUiir  of  thr  rtMUiii  of  thr  pnlm^.  Oiir 
of  thr  vtltlirm  Hulkrti  \%ith  iiir  urrtiHi  thr  ^rouiidi  townrti  thr  |tala<'C 
and.  as  \vr  cainr  to  thr  palacr  gatr.  n  <  arriaKc  drove  up  in  which  wcrv 
•w'iitrd  two  hoys.  Our  wuh  thr  «row n-prin«-«*.  iind  tlir  titlirr.  hid 
hrothrr.  I  Hftrd  my  hut  and  thr  rroMii-priiii-r  Uflrtl  hi*'  Aiiothrr 
iimii  \Mi.s  waiting'  to  i^'o  in,  and  an  attrndunt  •ihowed  US  through  m 
hir^r  iMindM-r  of  r<Mims.      Sonir  of  thnii  arr  niniply  •  .     •  ,• 

in  particular,  ralird  thr  "Miis«lirl  /itnnirr"  or  "  M  ■       I;  •. 

enormous  riK)m  ahimst  «ir«iihir.  prrhaps  fifty  f«fl  hi^di.  and  thrwalln 
and  pillars  romplrtr  masM-s  of  shrlls  atxi  prr<  ion-  stotirs  from  nil 
parts  tif  thr  world. 

Thr  folhiwing  vrry  l»rirf  r\trarl>  from  Irttrrs  which  Jamr<t  Mahonry 
wrote  home  will  give  -iomr  itira  of  his  travels  in  this  <x)untr>".  I  think 
I  am  riglit  in  saying'  that  hr  had  visitrd  rvrry  phirr  of  im|Mirtanc^  in 
New  Kn^liind  and  mt>Nt  of  thr  itnjMirtnnt  ithurs  in  the  I  nitrd 
States.  It  w!i>  hi.s  custom  to  go  everj*  summer,  if  |M»,«i.sihle.  to  some 
new  phic<'.  prrfrnihly  witli  literary  or  historical  aHMK-intions.  Thii 
ch'vrlo|»<*«l  in  tju"  ««>ursr  of  years  it)to  pil^riinaf;r*s  to  thr  homes  and 
birthplaces  of  lea«h*rs  in  thought  and  action,  iis  Wliittier,  Klirjihrth 
Stinirt  riielps  Ward.  I^»ngfellow.  Knierson.  I^>well.  Sanlmni.  the 
Alctittji,  Haw  thorn,  etc. 

Halifax, 
Sutulay  K\ejiitij;.  Au^rust  iO.  IHOO. 

(lot  here  this  r.  M.  on  the  ship  "  I  ntirniuie  DuchesM' ""of  the  Plant 
Line.  I^'ft  Boston  yesterday  at  t  I'  M  W  c  are  going  on  to  ("har- 
h)ttet«iwn.  I*.  K.  I.,  and  then  hack  here  uK'nm.  then  through  Kvange- 
line  c«»untry;  afterwards  to  St.  J<ihn.  New  Hrunswick;  thenrr  hy 
IntenintionnI  S.  S.  Line  (.stopping  at  Har  llarlnir  on  the  way)  ImicW  to 
Boston. 

CllARL<»TT>rr«>W  N.    rniNrr.    KliWAKI)    Ihland. 

I  w«»ke  up  thi.s  morning  in  Prince  Kdward  Island.  The  view  from 
the  Ixtat  is  iN'atitiful.  We  tiH)k  a  ••arriage  an«l  went  t«i  Davie.s  Ifotrl 
to  hreakfa.st.  After  hrenkfast  we  t«»ok  a  carriage  and  drove  antund  to 
see  the  place.     The  place  is  verj*  attractive.     Chir  driver  didn't  join 

u.s  in  our  enthusiasm  alHUit  the  l»eauty  of  the  place;  he  said.  "If  you 
livetl  here  you  wouldn't  think  anythinj:  of  it.  anil  wr.uld  want  to  gel 
out." 

This  is  market  day'  All  the  I'.irnicrs  d  ,•:  -  ;-.■  .-irrangrd  in  rows 
in  front  of  a  hig  market. 
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I  U'ft  off  writing  to  you  yestorday  just  as  tlir  lioaf  was  al)uut  to 
h'avr  Cliarloltctowu.  I  nijoyrd  the  sail  to  Hawkt'shury  \rry  much, 
.slayt'<i  on  <l«'(k  nearly  all  the  time.  \V«'  arc  in  Halifax  a^'ain.  \\v  are 
going  to  stay  here  Imig  enough  to  see  the  place  licfore  ^'oing  through 
the  Kvangeliiu'  <-ountry. 

After  hreakfast  we  took  a  carriage  ami  drixcr  and  wi-nt  for  a  ride. 
'rhi>  is  ail  old  fortified  city.  The  soldiers  were  drilling  and  we  drove 
o\«'r  there  first.  'I'lu'v  were  drawn  up  in  douhle  file  and  looked 
more  like  fancy  hitching  posts  than  men.  riiey  wore  red  coats  and 
white  hats,  hell  shajK'd.  'riiere  are  a  thousand  in  all  hut  all  did  not 
drill  this  morning.  Of  course  there  was  a  military  hand.  Lord 
Seymour,  the  governor  general,  and  other  men  of  prominence  were 
there  and  took  part  in  the  exercises.  Next  we  went  to  the  cita<lel 
and  went  through  a  good  part  of  it.  There  is  a  drawhridgc  and  moat 
there. 

The  name  of  our  hoat  is  "La  Grande  Duches.se"  and  the  name 
of  the  little  hoat  that  pulled  it  out  of  the  harhor  is  ".V <'//»>." 

Frkdkrictox,  N.  B.,  August  28,  IHOO. 

We  have  jtist  arrived  at  Queen  Hotel.  Fredericton.  X.  \^.,  after  a 
most  delightful  sail  up  the  St.  John  River. 

We  are  having  a  fine  time.  Yesterday  we  went  tlirough  the 
Evangeline  country  and  today  we  took  a  jump  across  the  liay  of 
Fuiuly.      Kate  is  getting  to  he  a  great  sailor. 

The  St.  John  is  fine— the  day  was  glorious.  We  are  going  to  see  a 
little  of  this  town  and  catch  the  5  o'clock  train  back  to  St.  John, 
where  we  are  to  stay  till  Monday  and  then  try  to  reach  Bar  Harhor. 

Kate  got  a  stone  from  Evangeline's  Church  cellar.  Also  a  branch 
from  her  willows,  but  the  hotel  maid  took  the  branches  away.  To 
her  they  were  only  rubbish,  although  they  were  in  a  glass  of  water. 

We  attended  service  at  the  Cathedral  today. 

The  sail  uj)  the  St.  John  is  considered  as  fine  as  on  the  Rhine  or 
on  the  Hud.son.  We  reached  home  last  night  at  11  o'clock.  We 
were  both  verv- tired.  I  sat  out  all  the  time  as  I  felt  that  I  couldn't 
miss  any  of  it. 

E.\STPORT,  ^Lmnk.  Monday  Noon. 

Just  put  in  here.  Thought  to  take  train  here  for  Bar  Harbor,  but 
it  doesn't  leave  till  tomorrow  morning.  So  we  go  on  to  Portland  by 
this  boat,  getting  there  about  5  tomorrow  A.  M.,  there  the  R.  R. 
connections  will  probably  be  better. 

Hawtmornk  Ln\,  E.\st  Gloucester,  Mass., 

July  ^2^2.  lfK)0. 
I   have  come  down  here  again,  and  surprised  mother  and  Nell. 
Before  coming  here  I  went  to  Providence  to  see  Dr.  Milan.     His 
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jjut  Up  u  littir  party  f«»r  ihciii.     'I'hrrr  nrrr  -irvrrul  pritininrnt  |M*«j]ilc 
of  Pruvitlnut*  thrrr. 

I  rtillr«l  ul<Mt  ut  Dr.  ( '«M>kr\  iM-forr  IruMli^,  liilt  )ir  hoji  away.  He 
hcuril  ihut  I  lm<i  l*<f  n  tlirrr  nin\  cuiiir  lo  iiirct  iiir  at  tlir  tmtii. 

Afii  >  II    '    '     I>t.»>  <»r  SiioAi-M, 

MoiKlay  Kvr.  IIMN). 
Yt)U  .Hr<*  whrrr  wr  art-     wr  n-a«ln-«l  h^rr  almiil  fl;.HO  tliifi  cvriiing. 
It  \n  ctM»l  hrrr.      \Vr  had  to  wait  almut  thnt*  lioiin*  at  I'cirtAiiiouth  »o 
Wf  wrnt  nil  a  tr»»llfv  trip  to  Kvr  Il«'a«|i.      Mo<w|iiit(ini"' 

\Nr«||ir<Mlay. 

I  want  to  trji  Villi  that  it  v\a>  hrrc  that  \\  ilhaiti  Morrin  Hunt  w%» 
(Irownctl.  H«>  hail  a  r«M»iii  in  thr  Thaxtrr  c^ittu^*.  I  wrnt  to  thr 
phiii"  u  hrri*  hi*  wa.s  ilro\MM*il. 

Mr.  Choutr  (.son  of  the  Atn«'ri<-aii  Ainhii-'iNuilor  to  Kn^land) 
invited  Kalr  and  myself  to  ^o  with  hini  and  Dr.  Norton  to  \ark 
IJ<*arh.      I  was  foniirrly  ari|iiaiiitri|  with  him. 

Wr  went  to  (  "rha  Thaxtj-r'-s  jjnivr  ytvstrrday.  anil  (TosmnI  thr  Island; 
it  is  very  narrow  hut  lon^  and  is  the  lar^e.st  of  the  nine  iiland.s  that 
makr  tin*  ^mtip. 

W'l*  iirr  enjoying  everything  hrrr  and  intend  to  .stiiy  for  some  time. 

Tun  HwNTHouNK   Ins.   Ka-^t  tiuM  <  k.htkh.  Ma^v*. 

.ViijnJ-st  i.   IIKK). 

I  was  III  Huston  till  last  I'Viday  wlini  thr  lumt  drove  me  out. 
Friday  was  thr  hnttrst  day  of  thr  yrar  itirful  lirat.  I  am  piin^  cm 
to  thr  ( K-raii  \'irw  Hotel  at  Pi^j'on  Cove.  The  IJrewrr..  liv.-  urar 
and  Mrs.  Brewer  put.s  hers<*lf  out  a  fj<MHl  cleal  to  entertaii 

I  think  of  >s'«>inn  next  to  HriM-kton  to  visit  one  of  my  rlasHinHtr>,  Dr. 
I.yoii.H.  who  ha.s  often  a.sked  me  to  visit  him.  I  "i"  m-.^f  lili-Iy  go 
from  there  to  Newj>ort  to  visit  Fr.  D'Neil. 

I  am  to  dmr  with  tin-  Wards  here  tomorrow. 

Mr    \\  \«.iiin<;t*)V,  .Vu^isl  i5.  181hi. 

I  mmr  up  as  far  as  Mt.  W  ashm^'toii  yestenlay  moniinj;  ami  *taye<l 
ovenii^;ht  on  top.  It  wa.s  raining  when  I  wa-s  jjoinjj  up.  hut  It  .  Ir.ired 
up  a  little  later,  and  the  view  of  the  cloud.n  was  verj*  fin< 

I  went  up  on  the  tower,  which  is  H.-SH  feel  aUivc  the  .M-a.  The 
view  from  Mt.  NVa.shinjjtcin  is  very  ^n^ml. 

I  saw  the  elertrir  machine  used  for  the  U'lfi  search  lijjht.  The  ther- 
momrtrr  was  Hi"  in  tlie  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Ijist  night  they  .say 
there  was  snow  up  thrnv 

I  will  fjo  on  to  Ilethlehem  tixlay  and  will  pn)l»ably  p«j  on  to  Burling- 
ton tomorrow. 
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("lIK  Aco,   August  •21.  1K!).'>. 

1  have  (IdiM- :i  li:ir<l  (l:i\  ">  work  :  I O  Ix'^'iii  witli  I  was  soiiu'u  liat  tired 
— after  riding  a  t  iKnisand  iiiilrs     Iml  I  start  eel  ox  rr  td  the  I'air  ;^'ri)Uiids. 

I  went  first  to  tlu'  Mskiiiio  \  illaj^e.  Hut  that  wasn't  luucli  of  ti 
show  some  Mskinios,  n'iiidcrr,  Aral)  horses,  a  skin  tent,  etc.  I  tluMi 
went  to  the  Art  liuihiin^.  ^  ou  ha\t'  no  idea  of  what  a  huildinj^  it  is, 
^,'allery  after  ^'allery  till  my  le^'s  ached.  I  kept  at  it  for  ahout  four 
hours;  and  manaj^'cd  to  see  in  a  very  hasty  way  oTily  the  Dutch  and 
I  iiit«'d  States  |)ictures.  The  I'VeiK'h  paintings  are  very  (inc.  There 
are  many  there  liy  the  greatest  Frencli  masters,  as  for  examj)!*',  hy 
Corot.  Carolus-Duran,  Dauhii^ny.  (a/.in,  Hou^eraux.  Hctus.seau, 
Rosa  Honheiir,  Millet,  etc. 

I  lik«"<l  the  Trench  much  better  than  the  .\nierican;  i)erha|).s, 
as  I  was  fresher  when  lookinj^'  at  them.  I  saw  the  names  of  .several 
Hoston  artists  and  some  of  their  pictures. 

I  shall  start  in  aj^'ain  toni«)rrow. 

Newport,  R.  I..  August  10,  1897. 
I  finished  with  Prof.  Brale  Saturday  noon.  By  the  way,  he  used 
mc  splendidly  and  wouldn't  take  a  cent.  He  is  goin^  to  do  work 
with  me  during  the  year  at  Harvard,  too.  As  I  finished  my  work  I 
thought  I  must  take  a  trip  so  came  down  here.  I  have  also  been  to 
Martha's  \  ineyard  and  Nantucket. 

Extracts  from  James  Mahoney's  common  })lace-book,  kept  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life: 

Sociology 

Tyranny 

The  suflScient  cause  and  necessary  justification  of  tyranny  consists 

in  the  crass  selfishness  (treachery  and  meanness)  of  man  to  man:  i.  e., 

tyranny  is  inversely  proportional  to  brotherhood;    and  vice  versa: 

T:    I    or  B:     I 

b'  t' 

^fusi  We  Not  Criticise? 

But  we  are  j)resumed  to  have  a  conception  of  God;  are  we  not 
allowed  to  have  an  opinion  of  a  man  whom  people  call  great?  "Oh, 
but  the  critics  don't  agree  with  you."  Truly?  Then,  let  us  hold  our 
peace. 

The  relation  between  national  characteristics  and  national  history — 
i.  e.,  environment,  in  its  true  sense — is  a  worthy  work  for  a  series  of 
historical  philosophers.  The  variation  in  national  character  which 
would  thus  be  illustrated  and  explained  would  afford  a  good  basis 
for   international   comity.     Gifted   races   would   hardly   look   upon 
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thfm.s<*l\r^  ii"»      <  hoxii  jn-<.j.ie>.      tiiil    riitinT  at  tort  uiiat  «•  i.:<  -         |  hr 
Aii^'lo-Siixdii  suiM-rttitioii   wi>ul<i  tlitapiM-ur. 

A  iiiaii  v^  lio  \\&»  no  ^rrnt  (Miwrr  of  thotlK)i(i  ai>«l  yrt  wi»hr«  to  Im*  of 
iiitiiM'iii-r  ill  iitTuirt,  Mt-kn  timt  to  ^rt  the  ^immI  u  ill  of  |H-oplr  ratlirr  than 
to  rultivutr  (Irptli  of  tlioii^'lit.  in  fact,  he  run»i(Jcrk  Urr|i  thought  a 
(iiHutlviintiigr  to  him.     And  it  in  too. 

Shrt•\\«hlt■H<^  uihI  i-unnin^'  urt*  iiion*  ihnii  n  •tiih'tlitittr  for  profunclity. 
rticM*  ((uulitirs  fiitililr  him  at  u  ill  to  uvtiinu*  thr  u|i|M-urun<-r  of  wiMioni 
hut  rrlirvp  him  of  thr  rmluirrutHing  runimtnnui  <if  rral  wiMlom. 

'I'hr  purpoM-  of  Kngli.ih  iiiMtrurtion  i«  to  jK^-urr  for  the  intliviiluai, 
nritinlin^'  to  his  raparily.  flu*  iK-iiffits  of  lan(;iiap'  to  thr  human  rare. 
Thi.s  implirs  u  (-oii.ttaiit  gr«i\\th  i»f  powrr  (u)  throUfjh  thr  rxprr^ftiiin. 
«»ml  ami  writtrn.  of  tlir  innrr  rxiHTicnrrn,—  nnotional,  mrntal  and 
spiritual,  trading'  to  an  iiirrrasing  kno\\lcdp-  and  control  of  M-lf; 
(h)  throu^'h  thr  rxprrs.sion.  oral  and  writtrn.  «tf  tin*  outuard  rxj»c- 
rirnc«rfl  of  lifr,  hmdin^;  to  an  inrrrasinK  knowlr<lgr  and  control  of  the 
rrlat ions  with  man  and  natiirr;  and  n-i  throu^di  an  inrn-asin^f  rapar- 
ily  for  knowlr<lj;r  of  M*lf.  humanity  and  thr  world,  hy  thr  ro-<»rdinatc 
study  of  thr  rxiirrirnrr.s  of  others  n»  expreH*e<l  in  litefBturr. 

Do  your  teachers  ohsrrvr  and  n-cnril  thr  traits  of  pupils,  such  for 
rxampir  as  orif^innlity.   |>rrs<'vrran«f.   trndrmirs   to  invrstij;ntr  f«ir 

ihriiiM-K  fs? 

Tfir  Dress  Siiil  Case  I'ictim 

"  Tm  a  Iloman  ( "atholic;  pray  for  me,"  wrrt'  thr  dyin^r  words  of  the 
y<nin>;  ^jirl  w ho  was  at  oner  cut  up  and  put  into  a  dn*ss  suit  caM*  and 
thrown  into  thr  harlMir.  \\hat  morr  horrihir  waniing  to  our  (atliolir 
mothrrs  rtuild  possilily  Im*  givrn  to  kjfp  thrir  daughtrrs  in  de<-rnt 
<-ompany  and  aw;iy  from  villainous  wretches  that  swarm  nltout 
thratrrs. 

Thr  first  strp  wron^;ly  takrn.  and  thr  Hishop  hospital  ami  thr  Har- 
lH>r  follow.  Mothrrs  pray  for  your  «lau>;htrrs  ami  with  thrm  nn«l 
keep  thrm  out  of  harm's  way. 

A  FabU  {In  Sociology) 

One  moniinjj  three  Sphere-hugs  were  taking;  thr  air  in  their  favorite 
spots,  and.  I»einj;  tuneful,  thrir  voices  could  Ix"  hrarij  alM»ve  those  of 
the  nei^hlH>rinn  tree-frojjs. 

"I  l)elieve  «»nly  in  curve<i  lines."  sni<l  the  Stirfacc-hujf.  "Vou  are 
a  fool."  relorteii  the  Radius-Hug.  "My  creetl  is  straight  linen." 
"Cea.se.vain  creatures."  cried  the  Centre-Hug.  "Could  you  hut  enter 
this  Holy  of  Holies.  y<m  would  grow  in  the  Wtinl  of  the  Sphere." 

Moml:      l-ook  al>ove  your  nose. 

N'oTK.— Tlii*  very  (ur^«tir  an  i  {>k«.«inf  litUe  Xhing  cmotc  into  {he  vnrid  muif 
ooe  cnominK  a.«  I  ira.«  liejpQoiojl  to  wake  up.  iAMm  M«a(MncT. 
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The  Jnurnal  and  the  Pocket-Hook  Graft 

Dear  Journal:  Duii't  ^rl  so  excited  ul)out  pockot-hook  uraft. 
When  we  have  .stopi>e(l  ^'rafting  in  the  stulf  that  ^'oes  into  pocket- 
books,  the  pocket-hooks  themselves  will  he  only  melancholy  reminders 
of  the  past. 

/*/(i//  (iraunds 

There  is  such  a  thiii^,'  as  supervising  children  loo  much,  especially 
when  thcv  ^^y  out  to  play. 

Till-  Milk  Siipplji 

\\y  all  means,  jjentlemen  of  the  Health  Hoard,  let  our  milk  supply 
he  clean  I  We  do  not  wish  the  n>ilk  ins|)ector  to  stick  his  fingers  or 
his  nnistuche  into  the  milk  that  we  are  to  drink.  Besides,  we  know 
that  epidemics  are  si)read  hy  unclean  inspectors  or  unclean  milkmen. 

Watch  out  for  the  hill  introduced  hy  Senator  Treadway  providing 
safeguards  for  the  production  and  transj^ortation  and  sale  of  milk. 

Much  more  general  attention  is  now  given  to  puhlic  school  educa- 
tion and  to  the  puhlic  school  teacher;  promotions  may  be  more  easily 
obtained;  chances  for  .sclf-im{)rovement  and  for  civic  service  arc  now 
more  numerous.  Vet  real  .success  in  securing  mental  and  moral 
dcveloi)ment  in  j)ui)ils,  is  as  difficult  of  achievement  now  as  it  was 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  |)erhai)s  more  so,  on  account  of  the  greater 
complexity  of  our  present  system. 

Politics  and  the  Schools 

For  twenty  years  the  slogan  of  the  school  reformers  in  Boston  has 
been,  "  Keep  politics  out  of  the  sc-hools." 

We  are  convinced  that  during  the  same  period  the  wisli  of  the 
politicial  leaders  has  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  reformers. 

What  has  been  the  result.^  The  School  Board  has  become  the  i)rey 
of  the  more  petty  type  of  politician.  The  little  lawyer  who  .sought 
clients;  the  little  doctor  who  sought  more  patients;  the  little  bigot 
who  re|)re.sented  a  s})itcful  faction;  the  little  grafter  who  saw  a  chance 
for  personal  gain,  have  all  infested  the  school  dejjartment.  Of  course, 
there  have  been  honorable  and  able  men  and  women — but  they  have 
been  lonesome  as  a  rule. 

The  fact  of  it  is,  the  selection  of  candidates,  and  the  election  of 
members  for  the  School  Board,  are  essentially  political  acts;  in  which 
the  leaders  of  the  fwlitical  i)arties  bear  a  responsibility  which  they 
cannot  escape.  They  can  fail  to  do  their  duty,  and  allow  men  to  get 
on  the  School  Board  who  arc  a  disgrace  to  their  party.  If  the  big 
politicians  do  not  act,  the  little  politicians  certainly  will.  It  is  a 
question  of  choice  between  munici|)al  j)olitics  and  petty  ward  politics. 
To  put  men  upon  the  School  Board  who  w ill  work  earnestly  and  solely 
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for  thr  chililn-li  of  ihr  |><-«>|ilr  ii  ^'ixhI  |Mtlitu-<i,  tktul  triui*  to  k.rrj>  thr 

rr!«i)<*ii'uJi|r  party  in  |H»wrr.  To  u|«|><tiitt  M-)iiMtl  roiiiiiuttmurn  of 
any  othrr  «ort,  wmkrtDi  aiitl  ili»i;ni(*ra  thr  K^ilty  |Mirty.  Tlir  |«ru|)lr 
of  Ilontoii  urr  not  ir»«litTrrt-iit  to  thr  wrifnrr  of  thrir  rhihimi, 

Srr  to  it.  iMihlirul   |ra<lrr-».   thttt   »r  hu\r  oil   thr  nrw    roiiitlilttrr  ijf 

fivr,  raniDit,  uhlr.  hononiMr,  and  hr«>a«hiiui<ir«|  inrn,  who  ran  afTurtl 

.Hllf1l«-irfjt   tiiur  to  Htu«ly  v-h«Mil  roll<htloll^,    nrr  \f'  '  •  lit 

rdiiratioii  tit  uii<h'r>taii(|  rdurtitioiial  |irol*lrni<t,   h.i  ,'lit 

into  thr  nutiirr  of  rhiMrrti  to  wi.irly  apply  thrir  kriow|r«i^r,  and  arr 
"iunirirntly  far  lij^hlrd  to  makr  <Miiiir  proxiiioii  for  fiitiirr  nrr«U 

If  a  tiuin  han  not  Hiiniiirnt  talrnt  or  r<hi(-ation  for  thin,  hr  in  unlit  for 
the  S<h«H»I  li«nird.  If  li<-  i>  iMiTriy  fanioiiN  an<i  rirh  an«l  honorahir  he 
i.i  unfit  for  thr  N-hool  Hoard  If  hr  in  a  ^'rrat  l>u<tinrH<«  man  who 
caiuiot  sparr  tinir  for  s4ln»ol  alTair<«,  hr  has  no  huNinrHH  on  thr  N'hool 
lUtard.  If  hr  hirk.H  >ynipathy,  in.Hi^ht.  and  lovr  for  thr  puMir  m-IkmiU. 
hr  is  ahsohitrly  until  for  thr  plarr. 

In  a  <-ity  of  (WKl.uoo  inhaliitant>  it  must  Im-  |Ht«isililr  to  find  fivr 
IM'nmn.s  iMtth  iihlr  and  «  iilinj;  to  wrvr  on  thr  nrw  llitard. 

The  Shitr  Manufarturrr  ami  thr  Panama  ('anal 

N\ '  .  in  thr  Inittnl  Statrs,  an*  l(M>kin(;  with  niurh  pri«lr  at  thr  (in*at 
(  anal.  It  i.s  a  l)i^  rut  on  thr  surfarr  of  thr  rarth,  and  wr  rnailr  it' 
Hut  arr  \vr  iu»t  thinking'  rathrr  of  thr  j;lor>'  of  thr  arhirvnnrnt.  than 
prrparin^  to  takr  atlvantap'  of  it  as  a  highway?  \N  hat  prrparatioitK 
an*  our  Inntt  and  sho4>  nuinufa<-tun-rs  making  to  um-  this  nru  op|Mirtu- 
nity  to  inrrra.sr  thrir  output?  Thr  (anal  nutans  rhrap  fn-i^:lit  and. 
for  our  rastrrn  statrs,  a  nrw  rhanrr  to  inrn*a-s<'  tra<lr,  esiKt-ially  with 
thr  countrirs  »)n  thr  wrsf  roast  of  Snith  Arn<'rira,  with  our  own 
I'arifij' ttm.st  an<l  uith  Asiati«- jntrts;  for  our  I'aritir  statrs.  it  niran.s.  of 
roursr.  similar  advanta^rs  in  all  Atlantic'  |M)rt-H,  Amrrican  and  Kuro- 
jM'an.  It  is  ain'ady  tinu*  to  antiripatr.  to  survry  thr  firld.  to  nmkr 
a«"quaintan<«\  and  to  rstaltlish  l>as«"s  of  o|HTation.  \N  ord  «i»nirs  that 
our  Mri>;ld>ors,  thr  S»uth  Ainorirnns.  Ixith  Ka-st  and  West,  arc  niorr 
krrnly  alivr  to  thr  situation  than  wr  an*;  and  arr  making  a<tivr 
prrparations  to  mrrt  it.      May  sur«-r><s  crown  thrir  rlTort,sl 

President  WiUon'f  Mrriean  Policy 

In  thr  IIotiM'  of  Hrprrsrntativpjt.  on  Thupwlay.  Conjfrrwman  (iillrtt 
attarkrd  thi"  MrxicTin  jwiliry  of  I'n»sidrnt  Wilimn.  on  thr  ^lund  that 
it  will  s<M»n  h-ad  »is  to  iritrrvrntion  in  Mrxi«-an  affairs.  Hr  .viy>»  that 
thr  ailministration  ovi^ht  to  liavr  n*<'o>;ni7<Ml  Ilurrta.  who.  arf^>rdinfj 
to  tlir  rtinffTTHsman.  wa.s  thr  only  man  .strong  enough  to  bring  onlrr 
out  of  thr  Mrxiran  rhaos.  "(>f  oour«»r.*'  hr  adds.  "Ilurrta  i<*  a  very 
had  man.  hut  it  is  not  thr  husinrs-s  «if  our  govrniment  to  examine  into 
thr  livrs  «if  forrigu  nilrrs.  hut  it.s  first  motive  should  \tc  to  oon.sider 
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the  interest  of  our  own  go  veminoiit."  NNclioM  no  l)ri<f  fur  I'n-sidcnt 
Wilson,  hut  we  Itdicvc  that  his  policy  is  aniniattd  Ity  w  liat  lir  regards 
as  the  lii^lit'>t  iiitrn-st  of  llic  I  iiitcd  States. 

It  is  far  from  certain  that  Iluerta,  even  if  recognized  hy  our  govern- 
ment, could  have  suhdued  the  insurgents  in  fact,  it  seems  fjuitc 
|)r(>l)alile  that  he  could  not  iuive  done  so.  It  would  ai)|>ear,  at  this 
distance,  that  Carranza  has  now  a  nnich  hetter  chance  of  establishing 
a  gen«'nil  government  and  an  orderly  administration  than  Iluerta 
i'ver  had.  It  would  seem  that  all  northern  Mexico  nnist  soon  l)e  in 
his  hands,  and  that  he  can  then  descend  uj)on  the  southern  states 
with  superior  force.  Meantime,  Iluerta  is  facing  bankruptcy  and 
di.s.sension  within  his  own  ranks.  Hut  (juite  beyond  these  facts,  we 
believe  that  President  Wilson  })a.sed  his  policy  upon  a  higher  view  of 
our  national  duty  toward  other  nations,  and  especially  toward  neigh- 
boring states.  What  this  definite  duty  is  in  regard  to  Mexico  he 
made  very  plain  in  his  message  to  Congress,  last  August:  to  use  the 
powerful  moral  influence  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  .solely  to 
the  good  of  the  Mexican  people;  and  to  intervene  only  if  ab.solutely 
necessary',  lie  j)ractically  enunicated  the  lofty  principles  of  American 
duty  expressed  by  Webster  in  his  Hunker  Hill  orations.  How  could 
a  nation — whose  mission  in  the  world  is  to  increase  the  influence  of 
public  opinion;  to  advance  the  rights  of  peoples  and  to  promote 
constitutional  government, — how  could  such  a  government  recognize 
the  bloodstained  Iluerta  regime?  But  you  answer  that  constitutional 
government  in  Mexico  is  an  absurdity,  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion is  illiterate  and  incapable  of  progress.  That  is  an  argument 
which  no  good  American  should  employ.  The  remedy  is  a  more 
thorough  system  of  education,  and  a  greater  measure  of  civil  li})erty 
in  Mexico;  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  that  may  be  attained 
from  the  constitutionalists  whose  struggle  is  against  despotic  govern- 
ment and  for  popvilar  rights.  It  is  stupid  to  assert  that  the  Mexican 
racial  stocks  are  incapable  of  progress.  Mexican  students,  both  of 
Spanish  and  of  Indian  extraction,  have  long  been  coming  to  our 
institutions  of  learning,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
intelligence  and  industn,-.  As  for  those  of  Spanish  blood,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  that  they  are  capable  of  progress  and  of  self-govern- 
ment. No  states  in  the  world  are  making  more  raj)id  progress  than 
the  South  American  whose  population  is  very  like  that  of  Mexico. 

And  deep  were  my  musings  in  life's  early  blossom. 

Mil]  the  twilight  of  mountain-groves  wandering  long; 
How  thrilled  my  young  veins,  and  how  throbbed  my  full  bosom. 

When  o'er  me  descended  the  spirit  of  song. 

— William  Cullrn  Bryant. 
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All  '     '    '  HIU  Ihr  ' 

I)..  rl..  hi.- 

Uriifw  our  MMiU  from  oiit  the  fuutitaiii«  nf  'lliiiir  nicrgy. 
Ami  }i\ye  UH  virion,  clear  llu'       '    *'       '        '      .itr  of  life, 
(iivr  iiH  to  know  tli<*  vnlui*  n    ' 
Of  .tiuiicJini;  yrt  nKain  u|x)n  thu  culirgr  lull — 
liat  k  from  IIm"  \\orl«l  tlint  l»nrtrr^  liiiiiinii  lifr. 
Hark  from  tlif  uorM  that  Uv%  uiiil  itraU  aiwl  kilU. 
Ami  wulli>ws  ill  Ihf  mirr  «»f  tirrrti  niitl  luil — 
To  think  aKiiiii  ii|miii  our  nnlciit  youth. 
To  think  a^'ain  u|Kin  our  lN-tl«T  M'ivri. 
Ti>  think  Hpiiii  «>f  hivwl  cjim*h.  Mtvii  no  morr. 
Tin*  whih"  our  yrar**  an*  rolling'  o'rr  tin*  sky 
T»»  Hm*  into  thr  Hrahu  of  Ffllowship. 
Whrn-in  no  rulrr  i-*,  hut  rnth  ii  •M>vrrfijrn  hrnrt. 
Whirh  yirhJH  not.  Mivr  to  font*  of  ^rntlt*  \vmpnthy; 
\Vhi*r<*in  'tis  sw«*<*trsl  «tl>j«*<*t  of  our  j:rt*«*«l 
To  know  a  hrothrr's  heart.  an<l  know  it  tnir; 
<)  Hrjirt  Divinr.  j^rant  that  \vr  cIos<t  draw 
\N  ith  »h*<*iM*r,  fuirr  irisi^'ht.  rarh  for  «*a«h. 
Till  from  our  hrarts  unititl  in  a  Imttrrj'  of  lovr, 
Thrn*  flow  a  mij^'hty  curn'nt.  to  transfuM-.  ••    — -•. 
I  ntil  this  antirnt  Amherst  CoIIogr  hill 
(ilow  like  a  Mountain  of  the  Living  Ciod. 
June  i().  \H\n). 

The  snowH'hul  pines  an*  nuMinint;  on  the  lea; 

The  worM  is  frozen  t«»  its  nx-ky 
\  HaU*  is  JMirn  In-yontl  the  Miillaip.  ^' 

That  love  might  ^tw  within  u«i  more  ami  more. 

The  wiujls  an*  howling  o'er  Manchurinn  plnin.n. 

Ami  Arthur's  Port  hursts  with  the  T:         '  '    !I; 
While  in  our  joyous  hearts  the  llaU'-k 

Our  MingH  nrr  ringing  over  hill  nnd  dell. 

A  ponin  high,  ftir  *H4! 
.\  paean  stning  an<l  high' 
Crash  down  the  towt-rs  of  sjlrni^e 
With  a  mighty  miilnight  rr>': 
Our    '  '   .11  never  die- 

Go.  ;  'lirough  the  aether, 

rp  to  the  i'hmnr  on  High: 
0<ir  riass  shall  live  forevcmiore! 
Our  rlans  shall  never  die! 
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Tin'  wintry  storms  swcrj)  ddwii  tlir  >ky; 

'ilir  wind  is  IiitttT  coM: 
Within  llif  ^Tniiinl  «»nr  (((inradrs  li<-; 

Tlu'ir  flesh  is  tiiriM'd  ti>  mold. 

\r[  throiiL'li  the  hinilin^'.  icy  snow. 

That  smites  ns  in  the  face. 
Wi-  seem  to  see  their  s;id  eyes  ^h)w; 

Their  features  w*-  can  trace. 

Hut  when  we  fain  wouM  chisj)  the  form. 
The  outstretched  hand  wouhl  seize. 

Then  madly  mocks  the  midni^'ht  storm, 
Our  hones  within  us  freeze. 

Forgive.  ()  (iod  of  Sik'uce. 

Our  vain  and  foohsh  cry; 
Send  down  Tliy  mercy  and  Thy  love, 

That  our  class  may  never  die. 

The  ages  stride  across  our  feast, 

Down  to  an  empty  tonih; 
Within  the  portals  of  the  East 

Gigantic  figures  loom. 

Across  the  iilack  ahy ss  there  swells 

A  mystic,  magic  song; 
And  as  we  sing  our  chorus 

The  mighty  tones  prolong. 

"lieat  iiigh.  heat  high,  ye  merry  hearts! 
Beat  high,  ye  hearts  of  gold! 
Sing  high,  sing  high  your  merry  songs, 
As  in  the  days  of  old!" 

A  paean  hi^di  for  'SH 
.\  paean  strong  and  high! 
Our  class  shall  live  forevermore! 
Our  class  shall  ni'ver  die' 
Crash  down  the  towers  of  silence 
With  a  mighty  midnight  cry: 
While  warm  love  glows  within  oiir  hearts, 
Our  class  shall  live  forevermore! 
Our  class  shall  never  die! 
December  30,  1904. 


liii;  *84  C*Ai»TLi: 

Our  <  .iitir  \\ii\U  y\r'\r  hllililrtl 

Oil  ll..ty..k.\  liiK'li  Hill 
Tilt*  ntoiim  wrrr  hrwii  in  Muniion; 

Hilt  At.  will  pay  thr  hill. 
It«  tiirrrtt.  <ioiiir<«.  niiij  |iiiinarlc^ 

(.io  iiiouiitiii^  to  tlir  %ky. 
If  Chirk  Would  tnkr  the  ii)ortf;ii(;r  off 

Our  lioiM*^  wotiltj  iiioiiiit  u<i  liiK'li' 
Within  the  iiiouiitiiiir»  ImiucU 

Art"  winr-i  niid  spirit ^  ran*. 
Hut  Charley  Smith  wilholdi  the  keys; 

To  touch  tliciii  nolle  may  ilare 
Inli'S'*  prnhaiuf  at  mi<lni);ht 

riir  friends  upward  ,s<»ar 
Ami  slyly  turn  the  spi^'ots 

Ami  de<>p  lihatioiis  pour. 
\Miile  the  mi^'hty  mountain  nx-k*  and  rocia 

With  yells  for  '84. 
Hut  their  revels  himui  nre  •  ...i..i. 

Their  drinking;  Unit  is  o'er. 
For  the  gallant  F.  Smith  hoseman 

FIimhIs  of  water  on  them  jMtiir. 
For  the  waters  of  the  ri\'er 

Round  aiwiut  the  mountain  flow; 
The  ehannel  d«»wn  Im«|ow  the  l»asi« 

Wn.s  <lu^  Ity  Walter  I^»\\. 
Soc  when*  the  main  tower  fn»nts  the  East 

To  ^'HM't  the  morning  li^lit; 
Its  fjrarioiis  length  unfoMin^ 

Floats  the  I'lirplf  and  the  While 
The  eastle's  luiilt  in  jframieur. 

Surh  ns  ne'er  wn.s  .seen  In-fon*; 
Then'"s  nitthint;  to<»  mnKnifi(*ent 

F«»r  the  Cla-vs  of   M. 
The  et>luiiinH  nrr  of  hammered  ^'old. 

Jim  I*at  sent  on  the  «in*: 
The  walls  with  ^rems  are  misted 

From  Hilly  Wheelcr*)i  store. 
There's  nothinu  Un^  nin^nifirent 

For  the  Claxs  of  'H\. 
The  Couneil  ChnmlKT**  lofty  liome 

Views  the  sky  thmutih  rr>stal  ela.M. 
Round  the  walls  in  onlcre<l  <lif;ni.ty 

Are  the  banner*  of  the  Class. 
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Hill  llir  |»ri(lr  nf  ;i!l  mir  cistU' 

Is  tlu'  Lilirary's  iiolilc  liall; 
Tlir  forest,  luinc  and  ixrati  raw 

With  tlifir  riclics  dt-ck  its  wall. 
Just  in  the  criitcr  of  tlic  floor 

Stands  a  case  of  liurnislicd  p»ld; 
^'onr  rye  will  ojx'  with  wonder 

As  its  inassi\f  do«)rs  unfold. 
With  wonder  and  amazement 

rpon  its  eonteiits  look 
Reclining'  on  its  jewelled  l>ed 

Our  Meniorahilia  Hook. 
Then,  as  a  secret  spring  you  toucli, 

With  your  hand  you  shade  your  eye. 
As  memories  of  the  Uy^'one  years 

With  our  Loving  Cuj)  arise. 
Then  after  meditation 

With  new  iiojie  your  eyes  you  rai.se, 
And  upon  our  sjjlendid  jwrtraits. 

Ranged  about,  with  pleasure  gaze. 
But  as  you  look  and  marvel. 

Your  look  becomes  a  stare 
"Ah,  Sir!  I  beg  your  pardon 

lint  did  I  hear  you  swear?" 
The  pictures  look  and  talk  at  you 

As  you  upon  them  look. 
They're  run  by  a  kineamatograph 

With  Joe  Tommy's  photo  hook. 
There  in  the  center  at  the  front 

Is  a  youth  both  tall  and  fair, 
A  smile  upon  the  youthful  face 

Although  his  skull  is  bare. 
But  though  his  face  is  smiling 

By  his  pensive  brow  you  .see 
That  thoughts  are  surging  through  his  brain; 

I*erhai)s  he  thinks  of  me. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  of  John  an<l  Will. 

Perhaps  of  Marguerite  Fair, 
Perliaps  he's  building  castles 

That  are  not  in  the  air: 
Perhaps  he  thinks  of  Mrs.  At., 

Or  of  coal  mines  in  the  West; 
Perhaps  he  thinks  of  stocks  aufl  things. 

Perhaps  of  Hamjiton  West; 
"Perhaps,"  "perhaps."  there's  no  ''perhaps," 
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^  olir  ^urxiuijj  novk   lil>'r  o  rr, 
I'll  trll  you  what  hr'i  thitikiiiK. 

Ilr  thiiiU  of  'H4. 
Now  lir  uf  nil  iiiir  iiuKlity  i-la%A 

In  the  uiily  > II "I "I (I  cum. 
Now  opr  your  ntuuth  an«l  yrll  like— 

lUnw  liunii  nriil  l>rat  thr  «iruiii 
Hut   H  ho  !•»  that  l»r«.|«lr  himr 

A  innii.  lint  tail,  imr  fat. 
With  u  mrrry  IwitikU*  in  his  ryr 

Ah  hr  turns  his  fu«-«'  to  At.? 
You,  |MM*t,  «lo  not  know  him? 

'I'hr  iiirrry  ^mkIs  forhid' 
"lis  hr.  hovs,  'tis  our  Arthur' 

lli''>  our  In'st.  our  only  k'iil. 
Ihiiii^'h  you  should  livr  fon'vrr. 

Ainl  this  iinivrrsr  r\pl«ir»*. 
You'll  n«*vrr  tin«l  u  lK*ttcr  frictul 

Than  this  Ki.l  of  'Hi. 
Now  rviTV  mail  a  nunjtium, 

Killc<l  full  with  l<»vr  pilon-. 
And  drink  alMtut  and  yrll  and  shout. 

For  this  Kid  «»f  'H\. 
Tlu*  Ki<r.H  hiniM'lf  a  magna. 

And  iK'sidrs.  ihrrr  an*  viagna.i  four. 
All  honor  to  tlirsr  honor  mm. 

Of  thr  (lass  of  'SV. 
And  n«*xt      ^mmmI  l.«>rd.    lis  Hilly' 

( )ur  srHln*  of  'Sl' 
All  up.  my  lM>y.H,  fliuf:  wide  your  thrt>ats. 

Aiul  rmir  and  nxir  ami  riKir.' 
(Ma.M  reunion.  IIU  1. 

(  UAJVH  r<n:>« 

/'-       ■■-r.i  at  the  Tirrntfj-Sixlh  Annual  iirunhni  ■•^-  vi-  <  '  I'i.^hty' 

Four,  Amhrr.it,  IlrH  at  linnton,  Dremhrr.  ! 

Thr  liumin^?  sun  of  June  l>ont.H  «lown  u|M»n  mr 

As  I  lie  within  thr  jrmvi;  the  hrrcrr  comes 

Ijidrn  with  n  thousancl  ikIop*  «»f  the  vine,  wild  rosr  an«l  rlover; 

.\lvovr  mr  {Htint.s  thr  fin^rr  of  the  ("ollrjje  ("hurrh; 

And  yonder.  rla«l  in  blue,  the  everlasting  range. 

The  leaves  all  rustle  <»n  the  trees,  and  the  warm  air 

Is  vihmnt  with  the  songs  of  hinls.  and  loudly 

Sings  my  heart  unto  my  soul  whirh  loudly  sings  again: 
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Tlic  siiii  IS  l)ri^'lit , 

'11m-  sky  is  lilur: 
My  lu'urt  is  warm. 

And  ^l:nl  :iihI  true. 

\  ull    solid    lIKillIlt 

Will  rv.T  last. 
Tlic  lin-  williiii 

Oiir  soul  liurus  fast. 

And  tin-  sun  is  lire. 

.\ii(l  the  carlli  is  mold; 
M>'  licarl  is  lonely, 

Sad  and  cold. 

\r\  fire  is  life. 

And  in  its  f,'l(i\v. 
The  heart  of  man 

.\iid  ( io(l  I  know. 

Hut  even  as  I  sanj^',  my  eyes  did  j^aze 

Beyond  the  pointin}^'  .s])ire;  the  blue  dissolved, 

lake  fairy  mist,  and  o])ened  to  the  infinite, 

Hesi)lendent  in  its  every  varying,  complex  nnity. 

Wherein  the  gleaminf^  world  of  soul  and  .spirit  shines 

Throu^ih  height  and  dejitli;  and  from  the  heights  su])reme 

A])pear  two  mighty  heings,  who  forge  the 

Almighty's  will  in  Height  and  l)ej)th  through  all; 

The  one,  all  light  and  motion,  and  through  his 

Being  surged  the  nphuilding  energy  of  Almighty  (iod; 

The  other,  dark  and  awful  was;  and  ever  would 

The  dark  one  stay  the  hand  of  the  all-glowing  angel: 

And  I  heard  the  I'phuilder  .say: 

"Not  yet,  thou  Scavenger  of  God,  not  yet!' 

"Recording  angel,  bring  again  the  hook  of  Life." 

Then,  as  a  third,  from  out  the  Innermost  came  forth. 

The  Upbuilder  said:  The  Universe  of  time  and  space 

Doth  glow  and  throb  in  its  minutest  part 

By  the  all-potent,  new-Creating  Force,  and  yet 

As  I  with  the  Almighty's  Might  and  His  Creating  Fire, 

Struggle  in  agonizing  world  generating  action 

'Gainst  the  death-dull  cold  of  Everlasting  Void: 

I  climb,  I  mount,  I  build  my  spirit  dome 

O'er  everlasting  arches  of  true  hero  .soids. 

Yet  were  I  not  supported  by  the  Omnipotent  Hand 
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I'll  faint  with  frar  ttiat  all  ('rmtion  njuiul 

Would  Viliiiih  at  u  titiirh,  aiul  iir'rr  iipliiiiM  apitn. 

I  »itrtvr  Mith  u^iiiiy.  un«l  nil  (mmI'k  ('rrutiirrn 

Trrinhle  mm  1  ntnvc  Iml  thry  lUip  lMi«k. 

I'tito  that  ftiinl  tirath       In  thu  nr'rr  rndin^'    'r:'r^ 

I  hMik  for  rrtlrx  iiu«t^ir  fmni  muiU  iik<*  niinr 

Who  urrr  riitlouni  with  will  nn<i  kliowlrii^'i 

Of  Ihit  rtrriuti  liiiltir  wn^nj  '^'nili«it  ttir  AIiiiikIiv     ' 

And  rviMi  ut  hr-  <«|Mtkr  I  wai  nwurr  of  a  hii^r  dial 

liroii/f.  with  iron  hund.i.  fnjitrnrti  hy  Ixilti 

I'lxdi  Ktrrnity'*.  I»lu«k  wall;  and  a-*  I    i 

I  lirard  thr  rni^dity  hanunrr  <-lan(; 

Full  fiM"  and  IweMity  ilrokfH  that  whoctl 

Itark  a^'ain  throiif;h  all  Ktrrnity 

And  from  a  <loinr  alMtvr  the  <lial.  rainc 

A  troop  of  ttlark-ntlM'd  niai<lrns  who  together  HAng: 

Their  years  an*  onward  siM-tilinf*. 
Thrir  hrart.s  arr  all  iinh(i'<lin(;. 
Thr  wavr.H  «if  limr  an*  nilliiif;. 
Thr  Im'IU  of  fatr  an*  tolling;. 
Thr  ^'nn.H  of  hattir  lM>oniinf;, 
Till*  sinoki'  of  liattir  ^ItMiniin^ 
O'rr  city,  hill  and  Hoa. 

Thr  niaidrns  valiishrd  and  tiit*  I  pliuildcr  .s|Mikr  a^'aili : 

"And  now  a  (piadrant  cyj'lo  has  yon  |M>int 

Of  iiirht  tra«Td  ••n  that  dial  sinci*  a  han<l 

Of  MM-h  I  pla«-t*d  on  that  old  ^doln* 

Of  inrrt  ininl.  that  spins  in  dninkrn  rirrlcs 

HoiiikI  thill  iinslahh*  inavs  of  Ininiinf;  ^aji 

Hy  whi«-h  I  mark  iho  lowrr  vrrp* 

Of  the  Crrntion'.H  (Mtund;  these  I  f<»rm«*d 

Of  thri«-f  rrfinrd  matter.  fn>m  de«*p  womhs 

Of  noliU*  mother.s;  and  I  plac-e<i  them  there 

To  fi^ht  the  bnttie  on  the  lower  vefffe: 

Tell  mr.  Ri*<-ordinj;  An^:el.  have  any  fallen 

l*n»ne  within  that  mnd.  and  love  th«-  slimi- 

Instead  of  (umI.  if  any.  itay.  and  hy 

The  hand  of  this  l)rstn>yin>;  Ant*el.  I  will 

Smite  him  to  the  voui."     "Nay.""  replietl 

The  Re<*t>rder.  "nay.  for  did  any  eateh 

The  tcM*  in  mud.  the  rye  did  turn 

Toward  (io<l."' 

Again  the  Tpbuilder  asked:  "Have 
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Any  sold  tin*  prt'cious  (ir«'  uillim  their 

Skills  for  that  foul  trash  of  rarlli?      Krciily 

I^)«)k  and  answer,  An^'el  of  tlie  Hook." 

**()  Architect  of  Souls,"  replied  the  Ri-cordcr. 

"Thou  didst  place  them  there  to  work  in 

Slime  and  metals,  and  ihou^di  some  at  times 

Have  Itent  the  eye  t(»  earth,  the  liohler 

Heart  <loth  draw  them  l»a<'k  to  (iod." 

"Look  yet  apiin.  iiookkeeper,"  said  the  An^^'el, 

"Hath  any  pierced  with  hitter  ^'ihe 

A  loyal  Comrade's  Soul;  or  traitor 

Proved  to  Comrade  tried  and  true 

In  that  fierce  hat  tic  of  the  lower  ver^c? 

If  any.  say,  and  l>y  this  Scavenger  of  (iod 

I'll  cast  him  on  the  I'niversal  Dump." 

"Not  yet,  my  Angel,"  sjxike  a  voice  from 

Out  tlie  Innermost;   "turn  hack 

The  Constellations  in  their  course 

And  all  rc\iew  aj^ain";  and  while  he  spoke 

I  hear  the  hackward  whir  of  suns  and  planets. 

And  in  a  flash  the  ancient  College  stood 

Again  as  in  our  youth  it  stood; 

And  up  the  hill  came  trooi)ing  merry  lads 

With  upturned  faces,  and  with  jest  they 

Sang  of  love:  the  angel  smiled  as  to  us 

Came  the  words  of  one  fair  youth,  so 

Tall  and  slender,  as  he  jocund  sang: 

My  Sue,  she  is  a  daisy. 

To  her  I'll  e'er  he  true: 
For  she  has  a  lip  like  a  rosebud  tip. 

And  her  eyes  are  ])ainted  blue. 

And  into  Chapel  trooped  they  in  a  motley 

Group;  and  up  arose  in  majesty 

The  royal  form  of  Seelye  and  with  sonorous  voice 

He  read  the  Sacred  Writ;  again,  another 

Scene,  and  surely  that  is  Socrates 

Or  Tyler  there  who  teaches  (ircek  and  speaks 

Of  worth  and  high  nobility!     And  look! 

In  Walker  Hall  through  the  windows  streamed 

The  sunshine  o'er  eager  faces,  all  with  earnest 

Eyes  as  falls  the  sunshine  on  the  master 

At  his  desk,  of  swarthy  hue,  and  dark  and 

Gleaming  eye,  his  voice  and  mind 
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Ami  •wnlrinr,  all.  an  rr^'ntal  t'lrar. 
An  Mlth  (hurnirtl  Wordn  lir  »|Mikr  of 

Mind  and  Soul;  nf  inaltrr  and  of  (mmI. 
And  on  an«l  <>n  thr  M-rnm  likr 
Lifjiitninji  flr»|  Iwforr  mr,  iiiui 
1'a.tt  ull  Collr^r  daVN.  and  tlirii 
TUr-  ni.ih  anil  turmoil  of  tliit  Hcrtliin^'  life: 
Onr  tnornrnt  itionr  thr  li);lit,  itnnioviiMc, 
AImivc  n  frrj»h  nm<lr  jjnivr    aUtut  it  jjrrw 
Thr  hriar  and  ivy  arul  <ivrr  it  a  st<inr,  on 
Whirh  I  ri'iid 

W«''ll  lo\f  th«'r  till  our  life  drpart, 
()  (iarnuin  of  our  hrjirt ' 
Wr'll  lovr  thrr.  whilr  <»ur  lirarts  arr  kind. 
()  (iariuiin  of  our  niindl 
\Vr"ll  lovr  thrr  whilr  thr  vrnvotis  roll. 
()  (larinan  of  our  soul ' 
A  shar])  pairi  pirrctil  my  Ik  .lii  .iii.l 
With  a  start  I  <li<l  awakr;  aiul 
Stjimpin^  thn>u^'h  thr  dai.sirs  and 
Thr  rl(»vrr  <-amr  ^nuips  of  <-lasM!iatrs 
With  wivrs  and  chiMrrn  fair. 
Anil  loud  fliry  «in^'.  and  fast 
Thr  childn-n  nm,  and  playrd 
Amotifj  thr  rlovrr  whitr  ami  rrd: 
And  mrrry  wrrr  thry  all.  hut 
As  thry  HJin^  nirthou^'ht  I  saw 
A  trardrop  in  thr  ryr: 

Old    \inlicr>t  fair  wr  rf>mr  to  pmi.<H! 

Thy  hrauty  amd  thy  mi^jht! 
Our  K^iitlrs  nn<l  frirnd.s  of  «)thrr  days 

Arr  with  us  hrrr  toni^'ht. 

Wr  drink  to  thrm  with  all  <nir  lirarf. 

A  humprr  t«»  thr  hrim. 
Our  lovr  for  thrm  will  nr'rr  drpart, 

Thrir  mrmorirs  ur'rr  ;:n»w  dim. 

Our  (tarman  of  thr  llashinfj  ryr. 

Oiir  Srrlyr's  fnmt  of  Jove. 
Our  Tyler's  wrinkle*!  face  descrj*. 

With  jiirty  and  lovr. 
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Oiir  Harry  Willtiir,  Hastings,  too. 

Our  rosy  Fiskr  and  Ilydr, 
And  otluT  comrades,  tried  and  truf, 

NN'if li  us  they'll  <''('r  at)id<'. 
'1Mm\v  arc  Hot  dead,  tlu'y'rc  here  tonight, 

Hut  on  the  other  .si<h>. 

And  as  tlu-  hattic  \vc  renew. 

For  righteousness  and  rij^'ht; 
Our  >,'uidc.s  and  comrades,  tried  and  true, 

Will  fi^'ht  for  us  witli  mij,'ht. 

Come,  pile  the  roses  on  the  board. 

And  raise  the  sacred  wine: 
Our  minds  with  memories  are  stored, 
Our  hearts  witli  love  divine. 

Almiglity  (lod.  we  how  to  Thee, 

With  humble  thanks  and  praise, 
Thou'st  given  us  this  day  to  see: 

Still  lengthen  out  our  days. 

To  S.  W.  W.* 

Vet  once  again  I  entered  through  that  door — so  quickly  open  to  the 

knock  of  all — 
The  Gracious  Lady  is  not  there — her  pictures,  her  books,  her  flowers, 

but  not  herself! 
"Ij)  to  the  Larger  Hall" — and  there  in  awful  silence,  like  a  queen, 

she  lay. 
In  awful  silence,  save  for  floweret  bells,  that  tinkle  music  whicii  the 

spirits  hear; 
Her  keen  eyes  gaze  beyond  the  distant  stars,  her  keen  ears  hearken 

for  the  voice  of  (lod. 
O,  grant  that  at  that  gentle  touch  those  Wondrous  Portals  of  the 

Mighty  Dome, 
Which  crown  the  Structtire  of  the  Azure  Heights,  swing  wide  in  wel- 
come to  the  newest  guest. 
Who  loved  and  wrought  for  Beauty,  Truth  and  Goodness,  here  below. 
*  Mrs.  Sara  W.  Wliitman. 


September  18,  1905. 
Quick  from  the  Blue,  a  call  to  Ciod! 
His  noble  head  now  sinks  in  death. 
And  lies  where  glows  the  goldenrod. 
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I)rtt<i'   ilrmi'   ('oltlti!>,  drad' 
KlaahiMK  forth  with  liK'litning  »|»cetj, 
Wonli*  of  horrtjr.  wonli  of  <lrt-n<i 

lioWH  thr  itrtinaiit  in  il«-<i|mir. 
Ill  tlir  i|ttrk-»crrril  dintunt  inir; 
Murinuri  ilcN*p  n  hrurtfrll  |>ruy»T. 

Uy  ( '«»liimlMa'<»  rustrrii  ilmn* 
("riivH  of  jjrirf  ari***  and  .•iwcll 
Arijtr  and  hwcII  for  cvcrinorr. 

Mourn,  inuiirn.  ()  city,  proud. 
DnijM*  your  strf<*t.s  in  solrnm  l)la<*k. 
Wrap  your  <hirftain  in  his  shroud. 

I  In-  Ih-I1s  urr  slowly  toUin^'. 

Thr  <  hirf's  hist  <'all  has  conir. 
Not  on  thr  riifjinr  roUiiijj 

Through  thr  starlh-d  city's  hum. 
Down  to  thr  ^jrav«'  thrrr  raUinn 

J»»hn  Kapm's  chiy  tcnhiy. 
On  their  kncrs  in  silem-o  faUing 

The  |)eoplc  wpr|)  and  pray. 

Who  Would  Hot  dir  in  thr  tirr. 

With  his  soul  pur^'rd  <lrar  for  his  dod. 

Ihan  to  livr  with  his  soul  in  thr  niin* 
And  to  rot.  without  soul,  in  thr  .s«m1? 


Frrsli.  up.  tny  folk!     Thr  hla/ing  sifjnals  glow; 
Hright  from  thr  North  hrraks  Frrcflom's  light. 
I>r«'p  in  thr  form:in"s  hrart  thy  strri  must  go; 
l*'rrsh,  up.  my  folk!     Thr  hia/.ing  signals  glow. 
Thr  harvest '.H  r\]^,  vc  rut  tors,  linger  not! 
Our  highrsl.  holirst  (mmmI  lies  in  the  Made! 
I'n'ss  d«"i'p  thr  s|M':ir  within  thy  loyal  heart: 
A  road  for  Freedom  make     wash  clean  the  glade. 
Thy  (irrm.'in  soil,   with  lifr-l»l«MMl  part. 

It  15  no  .such  strife  as  warriiirs  royal  cre.st5. 
It  is  n  cnisa«le.  'tis  a  holy  strife. 
Ijiw.  Virtue.  Faith.  an«l  ( *on.s4ience  nn  it  rests; 
•  San:  I  do  not  know  whrthrf  ihU  ia  mn  cfngitxai  portn  or  ■  trmiuJ«tioo. 
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TImmi  from  tliy  very  hnast  tlic  tyrant  wrests, 
H«T()V«T  tlu'iii,  and  with  tlinii  l-'rccdoiu's  Life, 
'lliy  >iruyhairr<l  inotlicr  moans  and  cries:  "Awake." 
Our  cots  in  ruins  stand  and  curse  the  r<)l)l)er-huiur. 
Thy  dau^ht«'r's  shame  cries  out  for  ven^'cance  sake; 
For  l>h»o<|,  thy  nuirdcred  sons  struck  down  l>y  secret  lu 

Ilca\cn  shields,  and  Hdl  must  yi<'M  us  )^'round 
"If),  \ahant  people,  up."  cries  l-'reedom,  "up." 
Hi^h  heats  thy  heart,  thy  h)fty  oaks  ahound; 
Why  fret  lhys«>lf  ahout  thy  cor|)ses'  mouml? 
llij,'h  plant  aloft  our  freedoms  slamlard  uj). 
There  stand  ye  then  my  folk  hy  fortun<-  l)l<'ssed, 
In  thy  ancestral,  sacrecl  \  ictory's  ^low. 
Forget  the  faithful  falh-n  not;  and  rest 
.\n  oak-wreath  on  our  urns  helow. 

Hreak  up  the  ploughshare,  let  the  chisel  fall. 
'I'he  lyre  l)e  still;  the  loom  in  silence  stand. 
I)ej)art  from  out  thy  court,  from  out  thy  hall; 
Before  this  face  thy  banners  rise  and  fall; 
He  wills  his  folk  to  see,  an  armed  hand. 
For  him  a  mighty  altar  shalt  thou  build. 
Its  top  the  morning  glow  of  freedom  gild, 
Thy  sword  its  deep  foundation-stone  shall  lay; 
llis  temples  rise  aloft  on  heroes'  clay. 

F'lHK  Worship 

The  embers  glow, 

The  fires  renew, 
My  heart  is  warm 

And  glad  aiul  true. 

The  sun  bursts  forth, 

The  daisies  bloom: 
The  seeds  of  life 

Throb  in  the  tomb. 

The  lark  sings  iiigh 
Within  the  blue; 
My  heart  is  warm 
And  glad  and  true. 
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Wijt.u*.  I>     \V  '   -^r\sti  IN  i*iiii>iw»*ii'iiT?     \NnKit».  I)o>,s  Dn    lli.  kok 

Stand? 

Ill  onlrr  to  drtrrininc  our  ixuiitioii  wr  iiiuiit  cirfinr  thr  liniitM  of  the 
Hphrrr  Mithiti  \*hi«-h  ttir  iMinitiiill  is  to  \tr  «|rtrriliilir«J,  i'.  f.,  wr  imi>»t 
ilrtiiM*  l'liili>Mi|thy ,  nii<i  ulvt  nr  iiiii<it  ntiiiiiir  thut  ur  knitw  aliiMilutrly 
how  fur  ndvniu-r  hns  Itrrn  iiiiidt*  ill  it;  in  otiirr  wortln,  wr  mufit  mutumr 
tiiiit  \%r  know  u  liiit  lia\r  Itrrn  tli«*  ^n'lit  |)rol»liMii><  umi  uIm)  tlir  i|in*<  (ion 
pluloHopliic  tlioii^'lit  nitiHt  takr.  In  thin  aoHuinplion  wr  will,  fartlirr 
aloiiK.  tin<i  «>unM*lf  juHtifird  hy  the  nnttirr  of  thr  iiiiiid;  niul  without 
it  wr  TijuKl  imt  (Ic<iiir  what  wan  pro^rt'VH  or  n*lro^;n'H<.inii,  and  mi  wr 
rouM  not  fcivr  rvrn  n'lativr  |Hisiti(tn  hut  only  hinlonral  <-oniir<-tion 
of  Ho-i'nilrd  philoHophrr?t,  and  I  think  wr  uoiild  ha\r  no  nhidiiif; 
rrrtainty  f«»r  this.  Hut  with  this  prrmisr  wr  may  rndrav<»r  to  (ind 
what  an*  thr  ^'rrat  ({iirstioiis  and  sy>trnis  of  thr  a^'r,  («>  find  thrir 
|M>sition  in  thr  ^'rrat  rluiin  of  hniiian  thought,  and  so  tln-ir  rrlation  to 
thr  syst«Mns  of  history. 

(irrat  uiithoritirs  a^n*r  «"SM'ntially  in  drtinin^'  philos4if)hy  as  thr 
"univcmal  jwirn<t'"  which  must  arrordinj;ly  inakr  and  justify  uni%rr- 
Hnl  rlasHifiration.  Tliis  it  ran  do  oidy  hy  tiiidin^;  thr  (vntnil  ^ovrniing 
prinripir  of  all  thini^'s. 

The  din'f'tion  t)f  philu.Hophir  tlioii^ht  in  histor>'  is  towani  thr  rnd 
indii-atrd  hy  tlir  drfinilion.  Wr  find  aiicirnt  IMiilosophy  strixin^  to 
tind  thr  rrntral  priiuipir  «>f  thr  multitudinous  forms  of  natun-,  to 
whirh  attention  is  first  rullrd.  Thr  s<*nnh  Irads  up  to  mind,  thrn 
roinrs  thr  tpirstion  of  "What  is  mind?"  and.  thrn.  "II<»w  rompndirnd 
thrm  lM>tl).  w  hat  is  tlu-  rrlation  lM'twr<'n  thrin?" 

Pinto  and  Aristotir  trird  to  answrr.  hut  tlir  <luidism  still  wa.s  found 
and  thou^'ht  still  soii^jht  thr  solution.  For  thought  caninit  rrst  till 
all  dualisms,  multiplicilirs  and  anta>;onisnis  arr  rxplainrd  ami  «oni- 
prrhrndrd.  Arrordinjjiy  that  systrm  which  has  justly  and  coiiiprr- 
hrnsivrly  cla.ssiflrd  hy  piercing  into  the  world  ftrinciplr  is  wtirthy 
of  thr  namr  IMiilosophy.  .•mel  all  that  fail  to  <lo  this  must  rrsipi  thrir 
title 

Dr.  Ilickok  s  sy^lciii  r|;iinis  to  Im*  a  l'hilos<iphy ,  \\  c  will  try  to 
rxpn-ss  it.  and  thrn  hy  ai»plyin^r  it  to  thr  frr<*at  prohlrnis  in  thr  historj' 
of  thoU(;ht.  and  to  thr  parti«Milar  (piestioiis  nnd  systeiii.H  of  the  aire, 
wr  will  attrmpt  to  find  Dr.  Hickok's  ahsolutr  and  n-lative  j>osition, 
and.  thrrrhy.  also  that  «if  those  with  which  wr  compare  him. 

I'nlikr  thr  chihl  philoMiphrrs  of  Ifjnin  Dr.  Hirkok  finds  it  necrjwary 
to  Ivpin  Philosophy  with  Psycholo^'j-.  For  thr  mind  is  the  jiourre  of 
l>otli  aftirmation  and  denial,  and  when  we  have  f«»un<l  its  jMiwers  and 
mrth«xl  of  actinj;  wr  will  !>e  ready  to  enter  Ontojogj*.  i.  e.,  to  examine 
the  natun'  of  that  which  it  artirnis  to  exist  and  nls4i  to  determine  the 
course  whi<h  thought  must  take.  .\s  Dr.  Ilickok  says  in  his  Rational 
Psycholopj-.  "It  may  also  Iw  aflirnieti  that  the  ctunpass  of  all  future 
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kiKiwU'iifjo  is  thus  ^'ivt'ii.  I'lilrss  ik'w  inlrllfct iial  faculties  arc  piven 
us  we  must  htM)ccf«)rth  know  within  thr  suine  intclUMtual  hiws  as  now 
w«'  know."  Coinnion  rxpericiice  rrtostod  hy  scienliJic  niiini  shows 
that  thf  intflU'ctual  process  is  sensation,  consciousness,  knowing, 
fcchnp,  and  willing';  and  that  there  are  tliree  intellectual  faculties: 
(a)  'I'he  Sense,  whose  work  is  <letininp,  distitifiuishinp  and  connecting 
the  conlent-in-consciousness.  (h)  'I'he  I  nderstandin^,  whose  office 
is  to  (1)  form  laws  on  conce|)tions  hy  factoring  the  |)r<)duct,  of  sensa- 
tion; to  (i)  slmt  these  conceptions  within  one  another  hy  the  syllogism, 
and  to  (.'{)  represent  in  memory,  (el  'I'he  Reason,  an  intuitive 
faculty  whi<h  shows  the  iidinite  Space  and  'I  ime  that  contain  the 
Place  and  Period  of  tiie  sense,  j^ives  thr  iiidiict  ion  of  cause  and  etTect 
needful  to  ^uide  the  understaufliiij:  in  arran^in^  the  confused  and 
ceaseless  shower  of  impressions  upon  the  sense  into  an  orderly  experi- 
ence— and  it  gives  this  causality  not  l)y  noticing  the  antecedence  and 
consetpience  of  the  niind's  wishes  and  body's  actions,  as  (ieulincx 
and  scientists  say,  hut  hy  a  knowledge  of  nature  of  Force;  it  gives 
axioms  of  mathematics,  the  principles  of  physics  ami  the  cognitions 
of  heauty  and  goodness. 

None  of  these  can  possihly  I»c  d(Ti\'cd  from  the  sense  and  so  caiinol 
he  formulated  l)y  the  understanding,  and  yet  their  \alidity  as  princi- 
f)les  of  the  mind  cannot  he  (piestioned  for  a  moment.  The  clo.sest 
scientific  investigation  reveals  thus  what  our  faculties  are. 

The  valiility  of  the  examination  rests  upon  self-consciousness — 
whose  authority  we  must  affirm  even  while  we  deny  it.  To  have 
ohtained  these  faculties  and  functions  thus  validly  is  of  great  service 
in  answering  our  question.  For  since  the  mind  is  the  instrument  hy 
which  is  made  all  affirmation,  doubt  and  denial  of  exist  ence,aj)i)earance 
and  non-existence,  the  standing  of  philosophers  and  .systems  may  he 
determined  hy  the  thoroughness  of  their  knowledge  of  this  instru- 
ment's functions  and  hy  the  accuracy  with  which  they  use  them  in 
obtaining  their  respective  products  and  the  exa<'tness  with  which 
they  arrange  these  products.  From  the  data  of  the  two  lower  faculties, 
we  affirm  the  two  great  series  of  natural  facts,  the  physical  and 
p.sychical  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Reason — which  thus  works  in 
harmony  with  the  lower  facidties  and  from  the  occasion  given  by 
them—  sees  the  necessity  of  supernatural  facts.  So  to  the  great 
question  of  the  Socratic's,  "What  is  man?"  Dr.  Ilickok  replies  in  the 
line  which  they  themselves  suggested, "  A  self-conscious  being  endowed 
with  the  above-mentioned  faculties." 

To  the  great  question  of  the  Pre-Socratic  Philoso|)hy,  "What  is 
nature?" — which  must  strictly,  though  not  historically,  follow  the 
Socratic  question — he  replies,  "It  is  given  by  the  .sense,  as  certain 
qualities  or  appearances  which  are  arrangetl  by  the  understanding 
rule  orderly  laws,  and  explained  by  the  reason  as  expressions  of  sub- 
stantial space-filling." 
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Fortr.  of  two  kintU,  mrchanlral  and  fpontan^•^Ml^.  wnm  jir»>>*-«l  to 

thr  ^rrut  (|Ur?itioti  pifitrtl  down  l>y  aiKiriit  to  iniMlrni  |ilulofM>pliy. 
"Wlittt  i«t  the  rrlatiuii  of  iiiiiul  to  iimttrr,  to  naturr?"  hr  m  a\Ar  to 
rrply,  ""'I'luit  of  -juhjwt  to  olijwt  whirh  arr  thuH  nnitimlly  kuowulilc.*' 
iitxl  thiH  hr  run  <!«>  without  falling  Itito  thr  rn<llr\<t  «iiiitrtiVrn»y  of 
Miiul  c».  Miittrr  ttiul  Siihjrftivc  rj.  ()lijr<-tivr.  I»y  n'uchili^  th«? 
nir<ltntoriitl  f^roiiiul  of  Itravui  whirh  fiiuU  thr  v>hiti<in  in  aii.Hwrriii); 
thr  t|rf|M*r  i|ur«»lion.  "What  in  <io«I'"  Thr  I{ra>oii  af!irtii!t  that  (iotl 
tiitiHt  Ik*  Ah^thitr  Hatioiiahty  ami  Im^voikI  liiiii  afitl  lli<i  iinxluctji 
thrrr  ran  U*  luithin^'  aiui  ho  ilit-hin-*  iiii|M'nitivrly  that  thr  hiwfi  of 
thought  an*  thr  hi\v«t  of  things,  ami  it  rati  <io  thin:  for  as  v*lf-<'on<M'iouii 
hiiinaii  Ura.s4)ii  riiirr^rs  fn*iM  thr  lh>|)th^  of  Hriiif;,  liy  it.Hdim-t  iti<ti^ht 
into  it.s  own  valici  <ihjj«<"ti\r  rxi.strnri'  an<l  so  into  thr  naturr  an«l 
arrhrtyprs  of  »»hjr<'tivr  Immii^.  it  «l«fhir<*M  that  "Nothing  hut  n'itJMin 
and  it.s  proihirts  <*an  r\ist.  that  nitioiuility  cannot  r«>inr  fmni  irration- 
ality, that  thr  sourer  of  all  that  is  iMitli  naturr  ami  man  is  AliMtlute 
Uiitiotuility.  whi<-li  must  thus  hr  of  srif-rxistrnt.  .s<*lf-<f)n.s<-i«»u.H.  fwlf- 
•  Irlrrminin^:  ami  s*t  rrrativr  Rationality. 

S<'lf-rxistrnt,  for  if  it  ctiuhi  ifasc  to  Im'.  it  wouhl  at  somr  timr  (-ruM? 
to  Im*  rational:  M'lf-<"ons<'iou.H,  for  if  it  ^^■^'n'•  hliml  ami  undr.si^ninf;  it 
would  Im*  irrational;  srlf-«|rtrrinininn  and  prrsonal.  for  if  drtrrniined 
from  without  it  wimhl  no  lonjjrr  hr  ahs^ilutrly  rational;  ami,  if  not 
lM*nM>nal.  it  would  Im'  mrchaniral  or  siMintanroiis  an«l  would  npc<i  a 
rational  ^Totind  in  which  to  n'st.  So  hy  I{oa,son's  insight  into  itself 
arr  rxplainrd  thr  ih^rprr  fart.s  of  l*syrholo>^- :  The  Ideas  of  Tnith. 
Beauty  and  (ttHxInes-s  in  their  hifjii  unity  even  in  (iod;  the  pn>found 
desire  for  worship.  whi<'h  of  all  thinirs  perhaps  lies  deejM^st  in  the 
human  soul,  is  satistietl  and  we  find  the  univerM'-emhracinp  for- 
mula, "'the  laws  of  thou^'ht  are  the  laws  of  l»ein^  and  the  difTi- 
rultirsof  I'niversjd  r.t.  Particular.  Sui»je<-tive  r.».  ()l)je<-tive.  Mind  r.«. 
Matter  an*  .S4)lved  hy  the  hij^h  principle  of  a  |)ersonal,  creative  (»o<i. 
In  the  unity  thus  pro(M>s4>d  to  the  demand  of  S<'ieneo  we  find  the 
l*rin«iph's  of  the  Kle.iti«s  and  thr  I<h>.is  of  IMato.  hut  without  that 
ri^'idity  which<-ould  not  a<'<t)unt  for  part  iciilars;  wr  find  the  liecominjj 
of  lleraclitus.  the  loo^  of  Anaxa^oras  and  the  "pure  Form  working 
toward  the  Kntrhi-hy"  »»f  Aristotlr.  for  the  Deity  is  creative,  hut 
without  the  in-themselve.s-existin^j  " homnit}  mrrrrar"  or  "matter"; 
for  then'  is  no  ooeasion  for  |>ositing  this  irreconrilahle  duality  which 
split  the  systems  of  Anaxa^oras,  Aristotle  and  I)e<%irtes.  and  which 
Malehninche  an«i  (ieulincx  had  to  oven'ome  hy  a  <//*ii.«  Marhxna.  just 
as  if  the  Spirit  even  could  pass  the  jjiilf  l>etwern  itself  an<l  pure 
MtUlrr.  Rationality  cannot  rome  fnun  Irrationality  and  so  finds  it 
ahsunl  to  posit  an  rnknowahle  as  the  (X'ntral  principle  a-s  did  Spino/ji 
an«i  Spencer,  or  a  hiind  "Will."  like  Schopenhauer,  or  an  intellifjent 
(?)  I'nconMMous  like  v«»n  Hartmann.  or  in  Fantasy  like  Forschamnier 
or  in  l)iss<ilutii>n  WV,-  M.iinlMM.IiT 
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He  (lot's  nof,  like  H;iiuiltt»ii,  Maiiscl,  SpenctT  aiul  others,  find  the 
Ahsohite  unthinkahlf  on  tlie  ^croiind  that  "to  think  is  to  condition" 
for  the  hiws  of  thought  are  the  hiwsof  hein^;  and  so  he  is  not  compelled 
to  creep  to  the  Al)soliit<'  nnder  cover  of  Failli  like  Hamilton  and 
Jacolii  or  hy  Feeling  like  Schleierniacher  nor  to  ln-lievc  in  it  hy  coni- 
iiiaiul  (it  W  ill  like  Kant  while  reason  is  fotind  iinrclialdc.  For  these 
men  try  to  make  the  conditioned  nnderstandin^^  do  the  work  of  the 
unconditioned  Reason  and  confuse  the  products  of  the  two. 

All  those  systems  which  try  to  douKf  or  to  deny  the  existence  of 
Reason,  from  the  mihler  tyj)es  of  Fositivism  tlirou^'h  the  milder 
fjrades  of  Kmpiricism  to  the  rankest  Agnosticism,  show  that  their 
very  denial  affirms  the  existence  of  Reason  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  reveal  their  indiscriminate  use  of  the  faculties,  the  undevel(»j)ed 
state  of  their  psychology  and  their  incompetency  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  imiversal  science  which  calls  for  unity.  The  influence  of  Kant, 
on  the  one  side,  and  I.ocke.  on  the  other,  largely  controls  these  schools, 
which  might  almost  he  called  the  tyjjical  .systems  in  England,  (icr- 
niany  and  France,  and  their  influence  in  Scotland  and  America  is 
very  considerahle.  The  leaders  are  such  men  as  Spencer,  Mill, 
Diihring,  F<tge,  I.ittre,  Dumont  and  liain. 

They  strive  to  pro\"e  that  the  ah.solute  is  unattainable,  for  to  attain 
it  is  to  condition  it  to  hring  it  under  our  laws  of  thought  which  are 
as  they  are  hecause  we  are  made  as  we  are  by  evolution  or  otherwi.se; 
they  allow  "facts"  l)ut  make  all  knowledge  relative.  But  all  the 
while  they  assimie  that  their  deductions  are  valifl;  they  divide  up 
the  universe,  call  this  knowable  and  this  unknowable,  may  Force  and 
comprehend  the  world  of  mind  and  matter  under  associational  and 
evolutionary  development  of  mechanical  laws,  all  this  while  they 
would  derive  all  our  knowledge  from  the  sen.se  and  understanding, 
not  noticing  that  this  theory  is  according  to  itself  a  complex  idea. 
Try  as  they  will  they  cannot  avoid  making  absolute  statements  and 
trusting  their  facidties,  however  nuich  they  confuse  them  in  their 
operations.  The  light  of  Reason  shines  out  as  clearly  as  ever  though 
it  be  called  "indefinite  consciousness"  or  a  "complex  idea."  Hut 
while  claiming  the  validity  of  tiie  Reason's  postulates  and  thus  closing 
the  door  to  Agnosticism,  Dr.  Hickok  allows  full  weight  to  the  products 
of  the  sense  and  imderstanding,  claims  that  the  reason  is  not  a  pro- 
phetic faculty  but  wf)rks  only  under  the  occasion  given  by  the  sense 
and  understanding,  and  so  must  identify  itself  and  its  acts  in  one  whole 
of  Space  and  Time  and  so,  imlike  Hegel  and  possibly  Renouvier,  he 
is  not  open  to  the  charge  of  making  Reason  a  mere  thought  notion, 
and  accordingly  he  escapes  such  subjective  Idealism  as  Fichte's. 
Also  by  showing  that  through  the  .sense  we  do  not  perceive  things-in- 
them.selves  but  only  phenomena,  he  is  able  to  show  that  there  is  no 
contradiction   between    the   faculties   and   so   overthrows   universal 
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IVrrhiiiiisiij.  nhirh  the  S<-«)U-h  "mIkmiI  with  »tj»  tactuul  aiui  Uirrit 
pfnrptiim  thctjry.  t-aiiiu>t  dcj.  The  |xi»ition  «»f  the  chttru«trn»tic 
M'hiMilit  of  the  uiir  in  f«iuiid  thun  in  thrir  incuntplrtr  p«yrh<>lo|0'.  in 
their  fuihire  tu  |)r«>|M'rly  uiiswer  the  (jueitimi.  "What  is  man'"  atnl  w) 
their  faUure  to  j)ro|>rrly  aiiiwer  the  ({ue>tioii<t  whirh  tlejK-iui  ii|>oti  that. 
Ami  Dr.  Iliokuk.  wht»  han  rouiuily  tlcvch>i>c«l  hiji  psy<*h<ih>Kj'  \>ttiU  from 
the  ein|Mrii-al  ami  ratiniuil  or  rather  cJ  prun?  <«tuii<l|Mtiiit.H.  may  pnH-e«Mi 
into  Otitolti^y  Mfkiii^'  more  thitroii^hiy  to  answer  the  «|ueHtioii, 
"  What  in  (io«J?"  "  What  i«t  relation  of  man  to  God?"  "  W  hat  i»  the 
rehitioii  of  man  to  man '"'  This  he  liiis  sou^'ht  to  do  and  hy  d«*<*lMMun)i 
Iuh  Melf  o)iis«-ioiisnes>i  and  hein^  ^uid<'d  hy  I{e\  «*lat ion.  he  filidt  (toil 
to  Im'  the  Holy  1  riiiity  having;  its  eoiintequirt  in  man  the  Ima^r  of 
(iod,  in  the  h'^jislative.  judi«-ial  and  eviMiitive  self  unite*!  in  M*lf- 
(tin.M-iousness;  he  finds  man  to  Ik*  the  hi^diest  work,  of  (iod  in  that  hr 
i.H  like  unto  llim  and  ha.s  a  will  inde|>ondent  of  His  will;  and  with 
this  foundation  in  his  Mtiral  Sieiu-e  he  finds  the  various  relations 
and  duti«*s  w  liirh  ensue. 

It  may  !»«•  «ell  to  add  that  the  He^'elians  and  Pxlectics  in  Amcriea. 
Fn^land  and  S<-ollaml  are  working  in  the  >iumc  general  direction  with 
Dr.  Hirkok. 

.I.\MKs    MaIIoNKY. 

Du    Hn  Kl^K■-^   l*mi."»-,<)i'ii^    A^   Hkvuim.  on   Ac;s(>kticihm 

I  wish  to  j)oint  out  some  ditlirulties  that  I  ha\e  found  with  state- 
ments «»f  tin*  writer: 

I.  As  to  the  relation  Ix'fwcen  .soii.m',  understanding,  reason  and  the 
es,s<M»<'e  (tr  entity  «»f  the  individual  eijn.  "The  mind  ran  imme<liately 
know  only  its  own  .ftatrx  and  art.''."  p.  iH,  e»»l.  1.  "The  min<l  can  he 
immediately  ronsrious  only  of  iturlf."  p.  !>4.  'id  col.  "We  jMissess 
another  and  higher  jnrultij  viz.  rcasim,"  p.  \H.  ^{\  rid.  "An  idea 
is  the  insight  r/*<i.«»n  has  into  its  own  <-a|>altilities."  p.  !)4. 
1st  rol. 

HiTe  an  entity  ealle«l  "mind"  seems  to  U-  assumed,  whiih  is  self- 
conscious,  hut  it  is  .saiil  to  ha\e  a  fariilttj  which  is  self-<-onscions 
or  has  insight  into  itself.  Would  it  not  l>e  less  confusing  t«»  say  that 
an  i<lea  is  the  "insight  the  r^/o  has  into  its  own  ca|>ahilities?"  Orself- 
con.s<MouHness  of  the  r;<>  resj>ecting  its  capabilities? 

If  we  make  n'ason  thus  a  ty|M^  of  se|f-<-on.s<-iousness  what  shall  we 
call  sens*'  and  understanding?  Shall  we  call  them  greater  or  le^s 
degpM's  of  s«"lf-<M)nsciouHness  than  the  reas<tn''  Perhaps  we  may  gel 
a  hint  from  p.!M  .  1st  col. :  "Sensation  is  wholly  without  c«)nv^iousne.ss 
but  conditional  for  the  mind  to  awake  to  activity."  ("iin  it  be  that 
it  is  conditional  for  <-ons<iousnevs  in  the  .same  w  ay  that  it  is  conclitional 
for  nuisic  that  the  «liapas4)n  l>egin  at  a  hiwer  rate  than  K.  jK^r  .second 
though  as  yet  there  is  no  music?     Or  are  they  three  different  kinds  of 
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consciousness  belonging  to  three  different  elements  of  the  mind, 
making  the  mind  a  compound? 

But  essentially  different  elements  could  never  unite  into  a  unity 
of  consciousness.  Or  would  it  be  better  to  say  that  reason  is 
self-consciousness  of  the  nature,  and  sense  and  understanding  self- 
consciousness  of  the  specific  capabilities  of  the  mind?  Thus  making 
sensation  the  product  of  the  action  of  the  external  upon  the  mind 
and  the  mind's  reaction?  But  the  postulates  of  reason  as  given  in 
self-consciousness  are  not  given  as  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  self 
but  are  conclusions  of  the  self-respecting  the  non-self. 

II.  As  to  the  relation  of  individual  ego  to  divine  Ego. 

"In  knowing  itself  human  reason  affirms  that  its  existence  is  not 
independent  but  derived."  "Thus  in  knowing  itself  as  finite  it 
knows  the  Absolute,"  p.  95,  2d  col. 

Hegel's  statement  (accepted  by  writers) . 

"The  notion  of  the  infinite  is  not  separable  from  the  reality." 

"The  mind  can  be  conscious  only  of  itself,"  p.  94,  2d  col. 

There  seems  to  be  contradictions  here.  That  which  is  human, 
finite  dependent  and  derived  and  which  can  be  conscious  only  of 
itself,  is  conscious  of  infinite  time,  space  and  of  an  infinite  omniscient 
God,  though  the  notion  of  these  cannot  be  separated  from  the  reality. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  how  any  thing  human  and  finite 
apprehension  of  itself  could  ever  come  to  an  understanding  of  the 
infinite,  or  if  it  did  how  it  could  knowingly  trust  its  finite  human 
reason  (?)  in  dealing  with  infinite  subjects.  It  seems  to  me  when  we 
give  the  watch  such  a  "knowledge  of  itself  as  God  may  be  supposed 
to  have  of  it,"  we  give  it  a  little  more  than  finite,  human  reason, 
unless  we  make  finite  human  reason  synonymous  with  infinite  divine 
Reason. 

It  is  possible  that  a  distinction  between  qualitative  and  quantitative 
knowledge  can  explain  these  apparent  difficulties.  I  can  hardly  see 
how  such  a  distinction  is  applicable.  But  in  that  the  mind  knows 
the  nature  of  the  infinite  and  presumes  to  say  in  many  ways  what 
God  is  and  what  he  is  not,  may  it  not  be  that  God  endowed  the  parti- 
cle of  being,  the  individual  ego  with  something  of  his  own  omniscience 
also,  as  well  as  with  some  of  his  own  being.  For,  since  God  could  not 
create  the  essence  of  the  ego  from  nothing,  if  this  ego  has  any  distinct 
identity.  Will  or  self,  must  we  not  suppose  some  such  vulgar  theory 
as  this  that  God  tore  this  particle  from  his  own  bosom  in  which  it  had 
been  conscious  of  the  glory  of  the  Entire  and  consciously  swelling 
that  glory  in  its  degree,  and  now  that  it  is  separate  remembers  its  for- 
mer abode  and  retains  its  own  glory  subject  to  its  choice?  But  is  it 
not  absurd  to  suppose  that  God  can  thus  "tear"  Himself?  Must  we 
not  grant  Him  at  least  as  much  as  we  do  the  atom  that  he  is  "  indivis- 
ible and  immutable."     Looking  at  it  from  the  other  side,  must  not 
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all  force  be  one,  and  since  "the  existence  of  anything  except  minds 
and  their  product,  is  a  .  .  .  contradiction"  (p.  94,  2d  col.)  is 
not,  all  force  mind  force  and  since  space  and  time, — which  are  the  ways 
force  acts — are  one,  does  this  not  focus  all  minds  into  one  essence,  no 
matter  how  varied  the  expression  may  be? 

III.  If  we  have  noumenal  knowledge  of  self  in  the  manner  claimed 
does  this  do  anything  else  than  establish  relativity  of  knowledge? 

Page  90,  2d  col. :  "Hence  we  can  be  sure  of  nothing  .  .  .  till 
we  know  the  laws  of  mind  and  their  trustworthiness."  Does  this 
imply  that  at  any  time  the  mind  does  not  know  its  laws  and  can  be 
certain  of  nothing  till  it  does  know  them?  If  this  be  so  it  would  have 
to  know  its  laws  before  it  knew  them  in  order  to  be  certain  that  it 
did.  And  as  to  their  trustworthiness  what  else  can  it  do  but  trust 
them,  and  if  at  any  time  they,  as  he  thinks,  play  him  false  in  thinking 
them  false  he  must  still  think  them  true  since  they  give  the  thought. 
But  that  is  just  what  he  would  have  to  do  if  they  were  complete 
liars. 

"Does  the  mind  know  itselff 

"That  the  mind  knows  absolutely  its  own  acts  must  be  admitted," 
p.  95,  2d  col. 

"The  postulates  of  Reason  are  the  insight  .  .  .  has  into  its 
own  capabilities,"  p.  94  ,  .  .  mind  knows  itself  absolutely 
.  it  not  knew  that  it  knows  itself?  If  then  it  knows  that 
it  knows  itself  will  any  mind  ask  itself  if  it  knows  itself?  Will  any 
of  the  great  minds  of  the  world  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  do 
not  know  themselves?  If  we  know  ourselves  absolutely  is  not 
empirical  psychology  useless  since  it  seeks  to  show  us  what  we 
already  know?  Is  its  office  solely  to  classify  the  intuition?  In  any 
of  our  intuitions  do  we  look  directh/  into  the  marrow  of  our  souls? 
Do  we  in  any  of  our  intuitions  look  directly  into  the  essence  of  the 
eg(?  Or  is  the  ego  simply  given  as  a  postulate  in  the  intuition, 
which  directly  deals  with  the  nature  of  that  which  is  not  self,  so 
that  the  ego,  like  Adonis  at  the  brook,  knows  itself  by  reflection, 
by  observations  upon  its  acts?  Would  the  mind  if  left  absolutely 
alone  ever  know  itself?  So  that  "sensation"  or  "the  effect 
produced  on  us  by  outer  agencies"  is  conditional  for  the  mind  to 
awake  to  activity?" 

And  so  would  we  substitute  the  word  acts  for  self  in  the  above  ques- 
tion? And  now  may  we  say  "that  the  mind  knows  absolutely  its 
own  acts  must  be  admitted?"  But  to  say  we  have  absolute  knowledge 
of  self  is  very  different  from  saying  we  have  absolute  knowledge  of  a 
state  or  act  which  is  but  a  particular  relative  condition  of  self.  Phe- 
nomena are  declared  to  be  seen,  thus  postulating  a  perceiver,  without 
further  intuition  into  the  perceiver's  nature  than  that  it  perceives 
the  phenomena.     No  being  is  viewed  externally,  but  simple  existence 
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is  postuhilfii  nf  ;m  interior  ixTcrivcr  of  the  iitTicptioii.  All  dcixMuls 
on  tlu*  validity  of  llit>  postiiliitc.  "To  know  that  1  drramcd  last 
nij^lit  is  to  |»oss«'ss  in  this  our  jjarticiilar  ahstihitc  iioiimctial  kiiowl- 
cd^f,"  |>.  !'  i,  1  si  fol. 

Hut  to  say  that  I  dn-aiiicd  is  hut  to  say  that  I  was  not  complctt'ly 
sclf-fouscious,  or  inon*  fully,  I  was  coinplctcly  self-conscious  that  I 
was  not  r<)inf>letely  self-conscious.  If  this  is  a  fair  interpretation 
shall  we  say.  "Such  must  he  tlu*  mind's  knowledue  of  all  phenomena!'" 
How  is  it  that  a  mind  whicli  acknowled^'es  that  last  ni^ht  it  knew 
itself  so  incom|)U'tely  that  it  took  phantoms  of  its  own  creation  as 
realities  and  so  little  consci(»us  of  its  own  identity  that  perhaps  it 
identified  its«'lf  with  one  of  those  phantoms,  how  can  it  declare  it  has 
ahsolule  self- consciousness?  And  when  we  consider  that  hy  a  hlow 
on  the  head  we  may  heeome  "insane"  and  completely  change  our 
identity  considering^  ourselves  as  So  and  So,  and  change  thus  through 
a  series,  shall  we  consider  ourselves  as  a  specific  self-knowing  identity 
or  as  an  "illuminated"  (?)  relative  condition  of  tlie  I'nknown.  "To 
say  that  the  mind  cannot  know  its  own  states  ahsolutely  is  a  contradic- 
tion." We  must  assume  this  but  that  is  what  we  would  assume  last 
night  when  we  identified  ourselves  with  the  })hantom. 

If  I  were  asked  to  answer  my  own  dilliculties  I  would  say  that  all 
talk  about  an  unknowable  and  perception  and  {)henomena  is  "trash" 
except  as  it  rests  uj)on  the  fact  of  j)er.sonality,  and  with  j)ersonality 
era.sed  phenomeiui  unknowable  and  all  are  erased;  and  yet  .self-con- 
sciousness is  an  extremely  variable  quantity  and  its  lower  limit  of  non- 
existence is  more  easily  ap{)roached  then  its  upper  limit  of  complete 
consciousness.  If  the  mind  knows  itself  only  hy  its  acts,  and  the  act 
is  elicited  by  the  environment  which  is  relative  and  i>articular,  if 
confessedly  only  phenomena  and  not  realities  are  api)rehended 
externally  and  the  .self  does  not  apprehend  itself  directly,  hut  indirectly 
by  resting  on  appearances,  would  not  a  differiMit  environment  cause  an 
entirely  different  .self-apprehension? 

Hut  to  say  there  is  a  perception  presumes  a  perceiver  prior  to  the 
perception.  Hut  was  that  perceiver  prior  to  the  .sen.sation  a  formless 
potential?  Is  the  protozoon  the  first  formative  stage  of  the  actual- 
izing of  the  potential?  And  are  all  other  forms  of  life  more  and 
more  complex  stages  of  the  same,  assuming  different  forms  according 
to  environment?  Hut  to  say  there  is  a  f()rmlc.'<s  potential  of  personal- 
ity is  virtually  a  contrafliction,  for  a  i)otential  of  personality  is  not 
formless.  For  personality  implies  a  formating  unit  which  is  self,  and 
a  unified  formulated  experience  which  perhai)s  might  be  called  uni- 
verse and  God.  Such  would  be  my  own  partial  answer  to  myself. 
And  think  it  would  lead  me  to  deny  the  statement  on  j).  ni,  1st  col., 
"sensation  is  wholly  without  consciousness."  I  think  it  would  cau.se 
me  to  admit  that  the  moment  the  remotest  nerve  began  to  tingle  that 
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moniriii  thr   unifiration  of  rxprrirm-r  lir^'ins.  un<i  »<-lf  Itrf^iu-.  to  be 
rrvrulrtl  to  »rlf. 

Jamch  Mahuvky. 

TlIK    HlUJiTIVITT    or    KsuWLEIKiE 

Mr  SiH-iu-rr  think-*  llii*  rrlutivity  i»f  our  kriowlr«Jj»r  mii  Kf  sliown 
liv  an  ttiialvnii  «>f  tlir  i>rtniurt  of  ttio(i(;lit  or  l»y  an  analysis  of  tlir 
prtH'fua  of  tlioiifjlit . 

I  Thr  pHwlurt  t»f 'I'hoiiK'lil  Mr.  S|KMHTr  jlairii«»  that  tiic  rxplaiiu- 
tKiri  of  ap|M>aruii(vt  (*oiiM<tt.H  in  cla-vsitit-ation.  and  thuM  Wf  ^t*t  niathc- 
nuitital.  ilMMniriil  an«l  phytital  tnitlis.  Now  thin  |)r<KTjui  of  clu.viify- 
in^  iiuist  Im"  ritlirr  infinitr  or  finitr,  If  infinitr.  tlir  n-lativr  naturt*  of 
our  k.no\vlc«if;r  at  onct*  apixMrs,  sinrr  iiltiniiitr  rvplaiiation  ctiiiltj 
nrvrr  Im>  rt'a<-h(Ml;  if  tiniti*.  it  follows  that  thr  la.st  rxplanation  Is 
inrxplicahlr,  ftir  it  wtuild  havr  to  Im*  <-laH<M><l  to  Im*  utulrnttiMMl. 

Dr.  Ilirkok  (-laitn.s  that  wc  (*an  rxplain  nion-  profoumlly  than  thi.s, 
tluit  wr  havf  nounuMial  knowlt'il^r  in  M"lf-4'vi<lfnt  truth  an«l  iiuluction 
of  forti" 

I  prt'frr  Dr.  llu'kok.s  view,  (a)  iMtauv  I  think  it  wtiuld  Ik-  in)|Mi.s- 
jiihlr  t«>  rt^HijfTUM*  Ix'forr  co^iizin^,  i.  e..  I  think  thr  first  step  in  Mr. 
SjMMUfr  s  rlassitication  wouhl  Im*  itn|H).ssiliI(v  (h)  I  think  wr  have 
intuition.H  of  fonv  and  priiK-ipW*  which  an*  a.s  valid  a.s  that  I  think, 
(c)  And  without  thrso  I  think  j|a.vsifi<'ntion  would  Ik*  iini><).<isihle: 
for  without  tin*  din*rt  (tuuin-tion  of  rfT<*<-t.s  with  «-a»i.s<*.H.  tin*  sjinie 
ohji*«-t  (-t)uld  not  l)(>  idontitird  with  it.scif  owin^  to  paralax  and  cvrr- 
var\'in)?t"ondilion.sof  ol)Sfrvaiux'..so  that  the  .saiincohjei't  inij;ht  lK*lonn 
to  an  intinitr  nundn-r  of  classes;  and  in  this  way  to  classify  a  niulti- 
tuiii*  «»f  ohjct't-s  woidd  In't-oinr  (juitr  ci»nfu.sinfj. 

II.  Hy  l*nMi*ss  of  Thou^'ht.  The  uhsolute  or  inhnito  cannot  l>e 
known  or  thoui^ht  siiun*  thought  nj-ifssitatos  (a)  rolati«»ns  Wetwcfn 
tliinkcr  andolij(*t-t..so  that  which  is  without  relations  cannot  In*  known; 
(b)  distinction  iH'twtx'n  ohjccts  of  kn«iwleiljir.  hut  the  infinite  cannot 
Im*  distink'uished  from  the  finite  for  they  have  no  ctunnion  «litTcn*ntial 
characteristics,  .so  the  inlinite  cannot  Ik*  known;  (c)  likcnevs  In-tween 
ol)je«t.s  of  thought.  Hut  sinco  there  are  no  common  integral  char- 
acteristics lH*tween  the  finite  atitl  infinite,  so  the  infinite  <-annot  Ik* 
knitwn  since  it  cannot  Ik*  cliuwod.  If  it  Ik*  ohjectetl  that  this  would 
prevent  a  first  ctijfnition  Mr.  Spencer  say.s  our  cx|>erience.s  are  gradu- 
allu  arraiiired  in  ^:roiips  "as  if  tinie  made  any  ditTen-nj-e'. 

Dr.  Ilickok  cliiims  we  have  intuition  of  an  absolute  jMTMinal  First 
Caujie.  I  am  inclined  to  the  latter  l>ecau!ie  (m)  I  think  my  idea  of 
cause  is  as  valid  as  any  of  my  ideas;  ibi  thinking;  the  first  cauM*  »Jf»e5 
not  limit  the  first  cau.se  in  any  way  pmviding  our  laws  <»f  thought  are 
iU  laws  of  being;  (c)  furthermore.  Mr.  Spencer's  view  doesn't  really 
ctintradict  T>r    TTicki»k's  l>eeau.se  his  aKnolute  is  obtained  (see  F.  P., 
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p.  74)  liy  thf  <il).stractiuii  of  all  pmlicatoii,  rveii  of  existence,  so  that 
his  absohite  is  ahsoUitely  nothing;  (di  if  the  hiws  of  thouglit  are  the 
laws  of  thinj^s  then  Mr.  SpenciT's  ar^Miint-nts  of  Uehilioii,  I)is  -  and 
l)itTeren<«'  will  disappear,  for  there  will  he  n-lalion  withont  restricting,'; 
power  to  distinguish  Kef w«'cn  the  linite  and  inlinite  hecause  of  ha\ing 
cognitions  of  each,  and  no  necessity  for  finding  likeness  hetween 
finite  and  iidinit«'  ht-canx-  each  is  known  in  itself. 

III.  Mr.  Spencer  claims  the  relativity  of  onr  knowledge  is  deinon- 
stratilc  from  the  nature  of  lite  which  he  defines  as  the  "eonlinuons 
adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external  relations."  which  he  says 
inclndes  intelligence  as  well  as  the  lowest  forms  of  life.  That  is  to 
say.  if  you  will  grant  thai  intelligence  comes  under  a  class  of  rcl.itions 
it  easily  and  naturally  follows  that  intelligence  is  relative  in  its  nature, 
lint  it  just  as  easily  follows  that  if  this  is  a  statement  of  intellig<'nce 
thai  it  too  is  relative,  /.  <•.,  it  is  not  ahsohitcly  true;  if  it  is  not  a  state- 
ment of  intelligence  it  does  iutt  matter  so  much. 

Hut  in  order  that  this  delinilion  of  life  he  good  for  anything  the 
existence  of  .something  "external "  must  he  demonstrated. 

IV.  Mr.  Sj)encer  attempts  to  pro\"e  the  existence  of  an  al)solute 
external  hy  show  ing: 

(a)  In  the  assertion  that  all  our  knowledge  is  relative  is  in\"olved 
the  j)ostulate  that  there  exists  a  non-relative.  I>ogically  this  non- 
relative  is  negative;  i).sychologically  it  is  indefinite  eonseiouttncsa; 
when  we  think  of  the  relative  there  is  a  definite  affection  of  the 
intellect ;  hy  the  law  of  antinomies  at  the  .same  time  there  is  j)r()(luced 
an  indefinite  alTection  of  the  intellect. 

(b)  Aiul  since  we  can  think  antinomies  only  in  connection,  if  we 
erase  one  from  the  intellect  we  erase  the  other  al.so.  e.  7.,  if  we  era.se 
the  non-relative,  the  relative  disajjpears  too. 

(c)  We  get  this  indefinite  con.sciousness,  this  cognition  of  the 
absolute,  by  "combining  successive  concepts  deprived  of  their  limits 
and  conditions,"  and  since  this  always  pcrdurcs  in  our  consciousness 
we  have  our  unshaken  belief  in  external  existence. 

Dr.  Ilickok  would  hold  that  we  can  prove  objective  existence  only 
as  we  can  prove  the  laws  of  thought  are  the  laws  of  things  and  that, 
by  proving  a  common  creator  of  things  and  thinkers,  and  resting  this 
proof  too  on  the  proof  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  mind.  I  agree 
with  the  later  view,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  not  accepting  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's proof  of  objective  existence. 

A.  In  general,  becau.se  his  indefinite  con.sciousness  upon  which  his 
whole  argument  rests  has  not  a  whit  more  validity  for  j)roving  objec- 
tive existence  than  definite  con.scionsness  (and  it  might  receive  less 
credence  as  a  witness  since  it  lacks  limits  and  conditions)  and  definite 
conscionsness  is  avowedly  phenomenal. 

H.  .\nd  because,  in  particular  (a)  a  postulate  is  no  proof,  (b)  the 
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•ntinoiuy  of  Muurlhini;  ia  luttUiim,  luil  tlii<i  does  not  |in»vr  the  ohjrc- 
tivr  rxiMtriifr  of  luitiiiiit;.  i.  r,.  I»y  untiiioinic^  olijr«-tivr  riiBtriiiY 
t-ttiiiiot  tic  pnivnl,  I  <  if  thr  iiiiiiil  tiiuld  k(t-|t  ail  ttt  <-o^iiitiou»  vivully 
within  it  in  all  tlirir  limit «  ami  i*omlitioii)i.  it  would  nrvrr,  ai-rtirdiiiK 
to  S|>rncrr*ii  virw.  nuii|KX't  olijwlivc  cxinlriKT.  i.  r.,  I»rlipf  in  olijr«-ti\r 
rxiiitriu-r  in  hut  a  wrakiirn.^.  or.  at  thr  moiit,  tlit*  rntult  of  a  <l<t-«'itful 
hahit  of  tht*  miiitl  of  trpuratin^  in  lhoUf;ht  what  caiiiiot  Im*  •M'paraU**! 
ill  rrality.  or.  wliut  it  the  namr  thiii^'.  n*ality  in  hut  a  fahric  of  the 
miiwi 

Oi  u   Koi«ATioNAL  Bai^\n«»:  Siikkt 

HtiHinrss  iliiiiiiiial<*<«  thin  ^'rraf  «tiufilry  of  «Mir^.  ami  rwry  iim*  of 
activity  must  pn-viif  a  favoral>i«'  lialaiKf  siM««-t  if  it  is  to  n*«-«*ivi'  <iin- 
tinunl  HU|>|Mirl  Ali  «orjM»ratioiis  of  a  lMi'»im*s.s  nature  have  Ixfii 
rr«*rivin^  tin*  iirni'>l  M-rutiny;  ami  rmw  tlir  M>ar<-Iili^|it  is  lM*viiiiiin^ 
to  turn  u|Htn  tlir  m-|iimi|s,  and  our  sy>>(i*m  of  cdutaliini,  u|ii|p  not 
primarily  i*<itahliHlu*il  fnr  ix^uniary  ^ain,  must  jin-M-nt  an  honofit 
halam-i*  sln'<'t  and  it  must  rvrntiuilly  justify  ifsi«|f  «'v«'n  dii  tin*  ha>in 
of  limiiKt*.  For  if  llir  tiiuim-ial  statrmcnt  nf  cost  nf  ^duration  aiuj 
f;ain  fnnn  nliication  do  not  halaiici-.  our  rutin*  ttiiu-ational  •tystem 
must  certainly  Im-  ovcrtlimwii  ami  uitli  it  must  pi  down  whatever 
suiwrttruclure  wr  art*  huildiii)^'  on  present  ftiundalions. 

Let  ii.H  first  lake  up  the  cost  of  our  common  scIkmiI  system:  The 
value  of  the  s4-ho<i|  plant,  i'.  r..  land,  huildinus  and  «N|uipment.  in  the 
Tnileii  Slates  is  estimated  at  Al  .^'id.iMKl.lMKl 

Allowam-*'  f«ir  intere>t  and  (Icpntiation  ^•J.l.tMJO.fKk) 

Yearly  supplies  1(MI.)mm».(MM) 

Teachers'  salaries  r.(M>.(MK».(MM( 

S»  that  our  yearly  hill  of  expense-  for  education  exctvds  ifS()0,(HM>.(MMJ. 
Now.  in  our  national  hushandr>'  let  us  .sec  what  this  sum  of  money 
means: 

The  wheal  crop  f<ir  \\i\i  wjls  worth  tiiily  aUiut  !?7(K>.(MK).0OO.  Ti.tai 
farm  pnMiuet.H  for  the  rnilni  States  (lOIO)  aUiiit  8)  hillions.  m>  that 
the  yearly  «  osl  of  (>ducalion  e\c««ed«ti  the  wheal  <-nip  «if  1!>W  hy  alniut 
^liMMMMi.iHNi.  and  espials  alHuit  H>  ikt  cent  o{  value  of  all  farm  prod- 
mts  of  the  t'niteil  States  for  1910. 

The  net  earnings  of  all  the  hanking;  institutions  of  the  I'niletl 
States  <hy  that  I  mean  all  the  siivin^'s  hanks,  trust  companies,  state 
bank.H  and  national  hanks  of  the  entire  countr>')  were  $I)O.S,00().(N)U; 
Ml  thai  I  hex*  net  earnin^fs  exceeiled  our  annual  M^hcMil  hill  hy  only 
alMiiit  W  i>er  cent. 

The  receipts  of  the  I'niteil  States  government  for  1910  were  $Ti23,- 
OOO.tKK).  so  our  yearly  .sehool  hill  is  nlMiut  ?UMI.(>0<).0(K»  in  exeesn  of 
those  re<"eipl,s. 

To  widen  our  jH'rspective  in  this  matter,  let  us  make  another  set  of 
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(•(imparisuiis:  It  takes  oii  an  a\«'ra;<(.'  i-ij^ht  years  to  put  one  set  of 
|ni|)ils  tliroiiu'li  the  eight  oleinentary  grades,  so  that  one  set  phi>  their 
seven  iiimiediate  partially  traiiietj  sureessors  will  co^t  the  cuiinfry 
ahtiiit  7  Killioiis  of  dollars. 

Some  comparisons  will  show  what  this  anu)unt  signifies:  The  total 
resources  of  every  kind  of  all  the  "^ti.tMK)  hanking  institutions  men- 
tioncil  al)t»ve.  /.  c,  all  the  savings  hanks,  trust  companies,  state  and 

national  hanks,  are  "i'}  hillions.  700  millions,  so  thai  our  xl 1  costs, 

for  eight  years,  e(|ual  ahout  "iH  per  cent  of  this  tremendous  total. 

If  we  add  the  value  of  the  .school  plant  to  the  cost  of  runninu'  the 
schools  for  eight  years,  it  will  e(|ual  the  total  \alue  of  the  farm  prod- 
ucts of  the  I'nited  States  for  1010. 

It  c(|uals  K)  per  cent  of  the  \alue  of  all  the  mamifaclurc(|  products 
of  the  I'nited  States;  it  ecpials  "iO  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  farms 
and  farm  property  of  the  United  States;  it  e(|uals  7^  per  cent  of  the 
total  wealth  of  the  I'nited  States;  it  is  twice  the  value  of  all  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  I'nited  States  for  191.S. 

One  docs  not  need  to  he  a  materialist  or  a  sensationalist  to  he 

startled  by  these  facts.     It  must  be  clear  to  everj'one  that  no  nation 

can  endure  such  a  constant  drain  as  this  without  a  corresponding  gain. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  is  the  product  and  what  is  the  value  of 

the  product : 

School  records  show  that  we  have  a  total  registration  in  our  com- 
mon schools  of  approxinuitely  twenty  millions  of  children,  and  per- 
hajis  a  million  and  a  half  of  these  graduate  from  the  elementary 
schools  yearly:  and.  possibly,  two  millions  take  uj)  .some  form  of 
employment.  Now  I  tell  you  nothing  new  when  I  say  that  neither 
their  employers,  nor  observant  critics  consider  their  labor  of  much 
value,  nor  are  thonghlful  men  allurecl  by  their  prospects  for  the 
future. 

Where  then  is  the  gain  to  our  jieople  and  to  our  nation?  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  can  see  no  gain  from  our  j)rcsent  .system.  The  mere 
fact  of  support  by  the  citizens  and  attendance  by  pupils  has  great 
significance  for  the  unity  of  our  people  an<l  our  government.  The 
vast  outlay  augurs  well  for  confidence  in  our  future.  .\nd  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  sum  total  of  the  yearly  wages  of  our  graduates  is  an 
adequate  financial  statement  of  the  nation's  investment  in  those 
pupils.  But  all  thinking  men  agree  that  our  present  .system  and 
methods  need  very  great  change  in  order  that  they  may  become 
adequate  for  our  country's  needs  and  justify  the  enormous  financial 
burden. 

Perhajjs  my  long  years  of  teaching  entitle  me  to  hold  an  opinion  as 
to  where  some  of  our  defects  lie.  and  to  give  a  suggestion  as  to  how 
improvement  may  be  brought  about.  The  thought  and  purpose  that 
dominate  any  kind  of  human  activity  largely  determine  the  value  of 
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tliat  activity  anii  «<>  1  think  it  i«  in  educntion.  The  (-(inix^)ti<in  that 
e«iu«ati»r*  httvr  of  thr  luttiirr  of  (a)  yoiuiK  htimaii  l>rinK»;  In  why 
traiiiiii^  <ihi>uM  Ik*  ^'i\rii  thriii,  and  (r)  what  kind  uf  tniiiiiii^'  tliat 
•houhl  Ik?,  arr  fuiuhiinriital  and  nuntt  Ik*  ("onjiidrrrd  whrn  wr  «-«in- 
Midrr  rhan^rM  in  •iy<itrniH  unti  nirth<MlN. 

Thr  wuU-hwonU  tlmt  urr  nhciutrd  l»y  Iradcnt  in  any  j;ivrn  iKTi<Ml  of 
rthicutional  histor>'  indi<iito  foirly  well  thr  view*  nf  thoM*  Icndeni  in 
rr^jard  to  tin*  fiindainrntal  fnir^ttiiinn;  thr  wat(*hwordN  of  thr  last 
Iwrnty-livr  yrur«  liavr  iM-rn  <-hr«inolo(;ically  alM»ut  as  follows:  "'  Man- 
ual TrnininK*';  "Standardi/Jition";  "  M<»livation";  "Industrial 
frUlucation ":  "V«K*ational  'I'raininp*';  "\<M-ationnl  (iui«lanrr"; 
'*  Ktru'irnry  ";    "  I'art-'riini*  S<-h«M»r'  and  "( *«intiniiation  S<-h«Milinj;." 

All  thr.H<*  watchwords  n'prrsrnt  a  similar  line  <if  thoUfjht.  and  a 
.niinilar  criticism  of  classic  and  ctiltural  training;  namely,  that  it  wan 
not  training  our  youth  to  help  pay  for  their  tuition.  an<l  to  hrlp  hear 
Ihc  rountry'.H  industrial.  <tiinnicrcial  and  <'ivic  hurdrns.  Hut  while 
the  wttlclnvord  and  the  tlu^on*  underlying;  it  have  lM"<'n  rei-f'ived  with 
nrdor.  there  ha.s  ^jrowri  adso  a  certain  pessimism  in  ri'^anl  t«»  the 
<|ualitative  value  of  «»ur  younj;  iM*ople  and  some  have  hurst  out 
fiercely  in  ii  demand  for  "  KuK»*nic«i." 

Helow  all  this  dis4Mi.H.sion  I  iKTMonally  l)clic\c  there  lies  a  false 
philosophy  of  hunum  tuiture  atid  a  faulty  Io^m<-  in  regard  to  e<lucation. 
To  state  this  more  definitely.  I  lK*lieve  that  the  apiosticism  of  thirty 
years  tnn>  still  pervades  «»ur  educational  theory*,  and  damages  our 
edueationid  practise.  K<lucati«»n  is  a  study  of  possihilities.  of  capac- 
ities, and  our  educational  philosophy  untlerrates  the  hunuin  In'infj 
by  putting  him  on  the  lower  plane  of  animal  hiolo^n^-;  the  result 
mi>:ht  he  anticipate<l;  our  faith  foreshadows  oiir  perfornuince.  I 
iK'lieve  that  this  analysis  of  ediu-ntional  thou^'ht  is  of  vital  imjKtrtance 
and  I  will  fdlhiw  it  s<imewhat  m«)re  definitely.  To  nuike  clear  my 
point  of  view  I  will  ofTer  y«iu  another  watchword,  namely.  "lVr.«««»n- 
ality  in  Kducation." 

What  is  the  human  iM^inj;.  and  what  is  it.s  pers<tnality ?  What  is 
its  value  .set  over  ajjainst  mine  and  f«»rest.  railmad.  store  an<l  null? 
.\nd  what  should  Im«  it.s  relation  to  nune  an«l  forest,  railroad,  store  and 
mill?     What   its  relation  to  the  .H<"h<H»|  appmpriation ' 

What  is  pers4»nality?  "The  lM>y  and  the  ^rirl."  says  the  averajre 
etlucntor  of  to«ltty,  "is  just  a  hundle  «»f  instincts  and  imptil.ses." 
This  statement,  if  y«>u  f«illow  the  re|M»rts  «»f  eilurational  meetings,  you 
will  find  repeated  over  and  over  again.  I  l>elieve  it  is  fairly  indica- 
tive of  much  of  the  <tiucational  thought  today  and  is  fotinded  on  a 
falne  comparison  of  the  human  being  with  the  lower  animal.*.  But 
what  is  the  human  j>ers<niality?  (an  we  tell  what  our  r»wn  oon.sists 
of.  you  or  I?  We  know  the  f>rganism.  thrrtugh  which  the  personality 
works,  anti  we  know  s<nnething  of  its  power  to  afTert  the  IxxJy,  but 
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flic  personality  itself  staiKls  veiled  in  mystery  heliiml  the  or^'jins, 
unseen,  unheard.  The  (  atholit-  (hiirch  teaches  that  it  is  made  in 
the  inui^e  of  (i<m|,  hein^  endo\ve<l  with  capacity  for  knowing  f.;ood 
and  evil, and  with  free  will  to  choose  between  them;  /.  r.,  it  is  endowed 
to  a  decree  with  creative  power.  .\nd  even  if  one  is  not  a  Catholic, 
1  do  nnt  see  how  he  can  es<-ape  the  cuiichision  that  the  human  soul 
proceeds  fmm  tin-  creatixc  <-enfer  of  the  I  niversc.  If  we  wal<h  our 
own  per.sonal  activities  we  hnd  that  we  are  endowed  with  powers  of 
sftisiition,  r();/.vr/<<«.v//<'.v.y.  Icuoiriiuj,  ffclinij,  and  irillimj  and  we  find 
too,  that  in  thi.s  order  the  functions  of  oiir  soul  invarial)ly  manifest 
themselves.  We  know,  too.  from  observing  ourseKes  and  especially 
hy  oltservini;  others,  that  these  functions  can  he  developed  to  almost 
any  extiMit.  To  <le\clop  these  facullics  so  that  the  iiidixidual  will  he 
the  j^reafest  possible  asset  to  society  and  the  state  is  clearly  the  func- 
tion of  education,  an<l  justifies  the  e\j)enditure  of  resources  of  scxriety 
aiiil  the  slate  to  the  dej^ree  that  thos«>  human  faculties  add  to  the 
power,  stability  aiul  resources  of  society  and  the  state — otherwise 
national  suicide  woidd  be  the  result. 

How  then  can  those  faculties  be  developed  to  produce  .such  a  max- 
imum of  power?  If  we  can  ascertain  this,  we  can  tell  whether  Indus- 
trial Ktlucation.  Classical  Education  or  any  other  proposed  tyi)e  is  in 
it.self  u.seful  or  harmful.  That  these  faculties  of  the  American  I>oy 
and  j^irl  are  not  ade(|uately  developed  is  admitted  and  is  a  univ<'rs;il 
complaint.  Perhaps  we  can  best  make  a  begiiuiin^  with  the  admitted 
defects  or  shortcomings  of  our  present  system:  Lack  of  individual 
power,  inability  to  do  uscfid  thing's,  and  utter  lack  of  respect  for 
authority,  for  father  and  mother,  as  well  as  for  all  otlier  persons  in 
authority. 

Hence  results  general  dis.satisfaction  of  employers.  .Vdd  to  that 
the  prevalence  of  disorderly  gangs  of  youths  who  infest  the  streets 
day  and  night.  We  are  not  surprised  to  leam  that  in  Mas.sachu.setts 
alone  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  forty  thou.sand  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  have  received  the  bene- 
fit of  our  .school  system  who  are  no  longer  at  school  but  who  are  not 
at  work.  Here  is  surely  tremendous  waste  and  lo.ss.  Is  it  necessary 
that  it  should  be  so?  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  not  neces.sar\',  and  if 
we  insist  on  the  normal  development  of  the  human  facvdties  we  can 
largely  correct  the  defects  in  our  industrial  and  civic  life  which  exist 
today.  Hut  first  of  all  we  need  the  conviction  that  man  is  not  merely 
a  biological  specimen — that  there  is  a  spark  of  divinity  in  every 
normal  child,  which  may  be  fanned  into  extraordinary  creative  power. 
Thnf  I  in.'^ist  on  as  fundamental.  No  person  with  a  mind  and 
character  that  cannot  gra.sp  and  apply  and  realize  the  meaning  of 
that  statement  should  poi.son  the  growing  child  by  his  presence. 
Nothing  but  stunted  and  perverted  faculty  can  result — unless  the 


chiM\  iiattvr  |MiHrr  »*  ^t  jfrrat  that  hr  ran  hili).<>rlf  tTjrrwt  his  ilM|>rr- 
frtt  trtiiniiii; 

But  lovrn  thr  ri^lit  virM-^Miirit  aii«i  tlir  n^lit  viHi«in,  what  lirfuiitr 
ii|)r«-irtr  I'  til  tlir  tra«lirr  ilrivr  tn  |»nM|»j<-r? 

Kir-il.  ull   thr  wiiir^i  truiiittl   in  an  onlrrly   niiinnrr 

thniuKli  cniltivatinK  dirrt't  puwrr  of  altrntiun;  necDml.  thniui;h  thr 
KHiwint;  »'«in<M-ioU'inr^"«  of  thr  rhihl  tlrvrhipintj  into,  thinl,  kMo»Ir.lj»r. 
I.  «•  ,  of  itvlf  unil  of  thr  «ilijr<-t  of  it-*  nttrntion.  uttrurlr«|.  fourth,  hy 
thr  rffri't  thrn  pnNhic-rtl  on  itn  frrlinKit,  and.  finitlly,  hy  the  action  <if 
it.t.  fifth,  will  {Miwrr  on  thii  oltjr<-t  of  ilt  mmivh  and  itn  undrp«tan<liii^. 

Now  all  thi<t  rannot  Im*  |iro|M*rly  ainl  liarMiotiioiiHly  ai-t-ornpliHhtnl 
unlr<t<t  thr  trarhrr  in  rndowrd  with  insight  and  tvnipathy  and  i.n 
ffivrn  authority  whirli  thr  rhihl  is  hitutul  t«i  rr.siM*<-t.  Without  that 
you  takr  away  thr  kiUk'  pin  of  your  statr  and  H«M-ial  lifr. 

IhM)^*,   Smo>>,    IllUK^    VM)    l,K\TIU:U    \s   ( 'n\l)ITI«>\  \l.   <   nNTIt  N  HAND 

"Can  wr  ship  lMM»t.H,  hIuk'h.  hi<lrH.  or  Irathrr.  undrr  pn">rnt  cirrum- 
•tancm,  without  dnn^rr  of  ronfiM-ation? 

Jusl  at  prrMMit  it  is  tjitlii-ult  to  H<i-urr  thr  luraiis  of  traii>p«»rt  for 
any  kind  of  frri^'ht ;  hut  iissuniiti^'  that  thr  situation  will  rlrar  and 
that  a  .supply  of  tnin.HiNirl  lM»at>  will  Ih>  uvailnhle.  it  i.s  drrtinihlr  to 
srhft  thr  fla^:  utnlrr  whirh  y«iu  nuikr  shipfurnt  with  carr  ami  forr- 
tliou^ht  for  thr  «|urstiiin  whrthrr  thr  Unit  is  nruiral  «»r  not.  and.  if 
hostilr,  thr  rin-uin.Htan<*<>.s  of  thr  nation  to  whirh  thr  (hi^  l>r|on^.H  and 
thr  ^riirral  rondilion  of  thr  war  will  ha\r  a  Iwarin^  on  thr  safrty  of 
thr  rari;o 

Hut  Knintin^  that  suitalilr  frri^jht  iMmt.scan  l>r  srrure*!.  what  is  the 
fitatus  i)f  Irathrr  and  f«M»twrar.  in  tirnr  of  war.  from  thr  stand|M)int  of 
intrrnational  law'  I^-t  it  In*  rrnuMuUTrd  from  thr  oulsrt  that  in 
•lurh  a  war  as  is  l>rin>j  wajjrd  t<Mlay.  any  ship  and  any  rar);o  is  liable 
to  l»r  M'i/rd  and  that  an  infrriuifional  prizr  court  dors  n«»t  rxist^ 
rx«'rpt  in  thr  rrrtmls  of  Thr  Ha^ur  Prai-r  ( 'onfrn'n«"r.  Ri't-ollr^'t, 
loo,  that  ships  an<l  j^imhIs  taken  as  prizes  an*  Huhjrtt  in  thr  first 
inslanrr  to  tlir  juristlirtion  of  thr  prizr  rt>urts  of  thr  captor;  and  if 
tlu"  citptor  acts  a«"ct)rdin»j  to  c<*rtain  m-o^fnizrd  mlrs  and  principles 
thr  ownrr  of  thr  capture*!  ^mmIs  ran  rxi>e<'t  no  aid  fnun  this  home 
govrrntnrnt . 

Whiit  thrn  arr  thr  ni-ojjnizrd  rules  and  prinriplr^  applicable  to 
this  in«|uir>?  Thrrr  arr  two  ^^rnrrnl  principirs  that  arr  id  a  s]>erial 
imixirtaui-r : 

First:  That  subjects  of  neutral  jMjwrrs.  f«»r  rxample.  the  I'nited 
States,  are  presunieil  to  retain  and  have  the  rijjhl  to  exerriw  all  their 
rtininirrcial  rights,  including;  thr  right  to  sell  and  ship  ^imkIs  contra- 
bainl.  or  i^mclitionally  otntnibanij.  os  well  as  any  other  kind  and 
that  thr  right  to  sell  and  ship  ^imkIs  must  l>e  ham|>ered  as  little  as 
|>os,siblr  by  thr  rxislrncT"  of  war  lietwren  two  or  more  states;   but 
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St'ioiul:  That  staft's  at  war  lia\('  a  ri^lit  to  coiitiiiur  tlicir  warfare 
with  as  littK*  iiitcrfcrciicf  as  possihlc  hy  the  comiiirnial  activity  of 
neutral  siil»j«M'ts.  In  olhrr  wonls,  a  merchant  uf  the  I  nitcil  States 
has  the  ri::ht  uiihiiuh-rcil  liy  the  I  iiileil  States  ^overiiinciif  to  sell 
goods  aiitl  to  have  them  shipped  on  the  lii^'h  seas  to  helli^'crent 
nutioiis,  provitled  only  that  such  ^oods  are  not  coiitrahand ;  and  so 
too,  a  nation  at  war  will  <>\erci>e  the  rii,'ht  of  search  and  u  ill  confiscate 
goods,  if  it  deems  them  contrahand. 

What  tiien  is  contrahand!'  Are  hoots,  shoes  and  leather  contra- 
hand? 

The  (ineslion  what  is  or  what  is  not  contrahand,  outside  of  a  few 
('hisses  of  ^oods  such  as  weapons  of  war,  ammunition  and  e(|uij)menl, 
is  in  practical  cases  somewhat  diliicnlt  to  decide.  In  deciding'  it,  it 
is  necessary  tt)  take  into  account. 

(a)  What  the  greater  writers  on  intt'rnatioual  law  .say  on  the  suhject; 

(b)  The  regiilation.s  by  treaty  between  the  powers; 

(c)  Discussions  in  ])ri/e  courts  in  regard  to  contraband;  and 

(d)  Instructions  issueil  to  the  naval  forces  by  the  parlicidar  nations 
concerned. 

It  may  l)e  helpful  to  .say  that  the  disposition  of  Great  Britain  with 
its  great  navy  has  been  to  make  a  long  list  of  contral)and  articles 
and  to  rigorously  enforce  its  regulations  regarding  them,  while  the 
Continental  powers  have  favorcfl  a  shorter  list  and  leniency  in 
enforcement. 

The  United  States  has  occupied  middle  ground  on  this  question. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  present  intjuiry  it  is  important  to  know 
that,  according  to  the  (Convention  of  I^ondon,  signed  in  1!)00  by 
representatives  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  Russia,  as  well  as  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Spain,  that  raw  hides  are  never  contra- 
band, while  boots  and  shoes  suitable  for  military  use,  as  well  as 
harness  and  saddlerj',  being  susceptible  for  use  in  war  as  well  as  in 
peace,  are  without  notice,  regarded  as  contraband  of  war,  imder  the 
name  of  "conditional  contraband." 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Gonvention  of  London  has  not  been 
officially  ratified  by  appropriate  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  different 
states  whose  representatives  signed  the  Convention,  and  yet  in  the 
present  crisis  that  declaration  must  be  regarded  as  something  of  a 
guide  especially  for  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  policy 
expressed  by  that  declaration  has  long  been  the  policy  maintained 
by  the  United  States.  And  surely  a  merchant  of  the  United  States, 
if  he  can  show  injustice  toward  him  on  the  part  of  foreign  belligerents, 
can  confidently  look  for  protection  to  "Uncle  Sam." 

Now  what  are  the  conditions  which  will  cause  a  cargo  of  boots, 
shoes,  or  leather  to  be  regarded  as  contraband? 


The  virw  which  is  fuvuri**!  hy  iiitcriittlmiial  hi»  writrm  niul  uhuh 
thr  I'lutriJ  Statr«  );nvrrniurtit  wouM  prrnuiimhly  iii»i»t  on  m  thiA: 
It  muni  \tr  clearly  nhown  im)  that  the  <-aplurr«l  jjimmU  would  \tr  <lirr«'l 
iiulitar>-  ui»r  to  thr  rncfiiy;    aiul  'hi  dr«»tiin*tl  f«»r  him 

For  rxaiiiplr.  a  t-arKc  «»f  »iu»cii.  incn'fi  mu^.  «lrsluirtl  to  S-hiiiidt 
Hruthrm.  Munirh.  arr  liable  to  <t>iitia<*tttion  hy  nti  KnKli«h  or  Frrruh 
wurthip,  nlthoti^'h  rarruMl  in  an  .\iiirri«'nri  *hip  iiiidrr  thr  rtiit«*«l 
Statrn  llat;  and  Uiumi  for  the  nnitral  |Mirt  of  (irnoa.  Italy;  wluir  i»n 
thr  othrr  hand,  a  carK"  <*f  "Hliichrnt"  dmtinril  for  an  Italian  Iioumt 
in  (irtioa.  whu-h  n*>ftilarly  srlU  <nnli  Hiipplim  to  thr  Italian  ;;ovrni- 
nicrtt.  niif^ht.  imlrfd.  Ik*  arhitrariiy  sri/rd  hy  a  (irrinati  or  Austrian 
cniisrr,  Imt  thr  I'nilril  States  K«^'<*mn»cnt  would,  doulitlnu,  rxcrciae 
its  |M»\vrr  to  prolrrt  thr  conMi^'iior  of  thr  lMM»ts  thoii^'h  a  wim* 
di.M'rrtion.  onr  wouKI  think,  would  caution  thr  ^hipprr  of  <-onditional 
contrnluind  fmni  st^lrrtin);  an  Italian  |M)rt  at  thr  prrM>nt  junrturr. 

With  rr^s'iiril  to  j^imkIh  in  jjrnrral.  includiu)^'  of  •'*»urM'  ImmiIs  an<l 
sh(»r!t.  and  lravin>;  out  for  thr  inonirnt  coiisidrration  of  contrahand 
•Apectfl.  it  may  Ik*  wril  to  state  that  acronlin^f  to  the  Derlonition  of 
Pari**,  which  has  Ixfu  ^'rtirrally  apj»rovrd  hy  thr  nations,  ^'oods  of 
an  enemy  in  a  iu*utral  ship  and  nrutral  pmhI.h  in  a  l>rlli^rn-nt  shii)  ^o 
free.  So.  our  men-hant.H  and  tnarni fart u rem.  if  they  are  willing  to 
pay  war  ratrji  «»f  insurancr  on  thrir  <'ar^(M*s.  nuiy  frrely  rontinur  to 
exrn-isr  thrir  rij^hts  in  rr^'ard  to  JM-<N»n  traflic. 

I'rrhap.H  I  ought  to  add  in  regard  to  contnihand  that  if  half  thr 
cargo,  as  a.sifrtaini'd  l>y  vohiinr.  wriglit,  valur.  or  tariff  ratrs.  is 
n>ntraliand,  thr  rntirr  cargo  is  liahlr  to  <-onfiK<-ation;  and  in  c-asr  the 
owner  of  the  rtmtnihaiul  goofLs  is  also  the  owner  of  thr  ship,  thr  ship 
is  also  liahlr  to  o)nfis«-jition. 

.1  \\U>    M  MIONK^  . 

Augiist  II).  1<>U 

BfHINKHM    VkR«US   SoClAUf*M     WO    An.MUHIHM 

James  Mahonry  wn»tr  the  follo^%ing  pai>rr  and  read  it  on  Kehruark* 
iS,  IDl.S.  l>eforr  thr  Catholic  I.itrrary  Inion  of  ("harlr.slown  whrrr 
he  was  a  valued  lra«lrr.  It  is  markrd,  alnivr  «ithrrs  of  his  writings. 
hy  lieing  almost  the  only  work  outside  of  the  tra<'hrr's  field,  that  he 
intendr<l  to  puhlish.  It  has  l>een  rr-rrad  hy  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Carry, 
an  old  frirnd  with  whom  Malmnry  had  much  in  common,  particularly 
in  thr  stu<ly  of  what  is  now  usually  clasM-d  as  "  Industrial  Inrest'": 

Thr  most  stupid  |>rrs<»n  cannot  fail  to  rralirr  that  thrrr  is  s«»me- 
thing  wn»ng  with  our  present  industrial  system.  In  a  thou.sand  ways 
thi.s  fart  is  l>ome  in  upon  uii.  I'nions.  lockoutx.  strike]!  and  even  riotji 
are  thr  l»ur«lrn  of  our  daily  prrss  ^"rstrrdny  mc»ming's  pajKr  de- 
clares that.  Friday,  thr  fourteen  men  arreste<l  during  the  riots  in  con- 
nection   with    the  picketing    by  strikers  in   East    Iloston   were  ar- 
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raimn'd  in  tniirt,  tlirir  licaiis  l»;iml;i^'«Ml  ami  llicir  faces  cut  and 
hruisfd.  'I'lu'  Iiitcriiatioiial  K\»'cuti\t'  Hoard  (if  the  I.adics' (iariiu'iit 
WorktTs'  I  iiinii  lirld  a  special  riu'rliii^'  in  New  ^Ork  last  iiiglit  "to 
consider."  I'liinii  men  said,  "  ways  and  means  of  eoiidiictin^  a  strike  of 
the  10. 000  workers  <tn  ladies'  ;,Mrmenls  in  tliis  eify."  The  liiion's 
i'ommillee  is  paying  out  strike  I >enelits  to  the  meml>ers  who  are  in  the 
most  need  of  assistance,  hut  IVesidenl  /orii  of  (he  I  nion  a^ain  de- 
clared that  tlu'  police  were  mainly  res|)onsil)le  for  the  rioting 
Wednesday  and  Thnrsday  at  Kasf  Boston.  'I'he  pap«'rs  this  morn- 
iiil,'  report  the  |)lantiii^'  of  a  homh.  and  an  attempt  to  lihtw  up  a 
strike-hreaker's  house  in  Kverett. 

We  still  rememher  with  vividness  the  e\enf  s  of  t  he  i'llevateil  st  rike 
of  last  summer,  with  its  sullerin^:,  its  <lisorder  and  its  puhlic  incon- 
venience. We  have  hy  no  means  forj,'olten  the  terrihle  strujiules, 
the  rioting  and  herce  passions  of  (he  Lawrence  strike  of  a  few  months 
at,'o. 

And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  facts  that  indicate  that  somethiiif^ 
like  a  state  of  warfare  exists  in  the  industrial  world. 

Even  if  we  were  as  foolish  as  the  ostrich,  which  hides  its  head  in 
the  sand,  we  couUln't  escape  the  necessity  of  endea\-orinj.j  to  find  out 
the  causes  of  these  disorders,  and  who  the  contending  parties  are. 

In  the  instances  cited,  we  have  organized  capital  on  the  one  side, 
we  have  orfjanized  labor  on  the  other,  a  dispute  and  then  a  (juarreK 
and  a  condition  of  affairs  very  much  like  that  of  armies  on  the  field  of 
battle.  If  we  desire  industrial  peace,  we  must  study  the  parties 
concerned  and  endeavor  to  learn  the  causes  of  their  warfare;  and  a 
very  little  readini,'  will  show  us  that  similar  conditions  prevail  through- 
out the  world,  and  that  a  wide  conflict  is  on  hetween  Lal)or  and 
Capital. 

The  first  fact  that  arrests  our  attention  is  that  there  are  three 
revolutionary  societies  who  are  trying — however  erroneously  as  to 
method — to  better  the  ills  of  society.  These  are.  first.  International 
Socialists;  secondly,  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World;  and. 
thirdly.  Anarchists. 

Inasmuch  as  the  International  Socialists  and  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  have  common  aims,  though  differing  in  metluxi,  we  can 
group  those  two  parties  under  the  head  of  Socialism.  It  thus  be- 
comes our  duty  to  explain: 

A.  (1)  What  Socialism  is. 

(2)  What  remedy  it  offers  for  present  ills;   and 

(3)  What  would  be  the  j)robable  effect  of  the  apj)lication  of 

the  Socialistic  remedies. 

B.  (1)  What  Anarchism  is. 

(2)  What  its  principles  are;  and 

(3)  What  would  be  the  effect  of  their  practical  application  to 

the  industrial  world. 
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C.  It  will  thrn  Ik>  our  |irt)hirm  to  analy»r  the  naturr  of  Imitii 

and  rapital.  ttiul  tlirir  rrlntioii  to  civilizittion 
I).  Through    mIiuI    ^ru<ir^    of    )lr\  rlopinmt    iiiaiikind    |iu<«.m^1    tu 

attain  tu  rivilizatioii,  aiui  wliut  l>riirtit<i  it  hun  rruli/rtl  l>y  t)ii« 

K    W  hut  thr  rral  ilcfntji  of  our  prmrnt  nvsteni  arr;  ami 

F.  Whclhrr  thojir  tlrfw-tn  c*an  Ix*  firartirally  rrninliril  without 
ovrrtuniitiK  «'ur  prr^«<*iit  in<liiitriul  rivili/jilioii,  uml  if  mi, 
what  thr  «lrliiulr  niriuiH  nrr  in  thr  liiir  of  iipwani  pm^rrjut. 

A.  Intrrnutionitl  S«K*iali«»in  in  not  n  nuittrr  of  vrry  rri-rnt  ^'rowth. 
It  WHS  my  priviir^"!'  in  IK1K'>  to  Ik*  a  Htu«lrnt  in  thr  Tnivrrnity  of  |(4Tlin, 
<irrnuiny.  ami  while  thrrt*  an  a  youn^  man  with  wonclcrin^,  witlc- 
itltcn  ryes  I  mjirvflh**!  at  tin*  u<*hirvcnuMit-H  of  thf  fjrcnt  (irrman 
nation,  its  womlcrfuj  «MlM<'iitional  institutions,  and  CHiH*(-ially  it.s  un- 
(•ont|urnil»h'  army.  Thi*  hntit*.  I»lu<*-<t(atr«|  I'russian  .s<»hlirrs  fill«*<|  the 
.itrfrt.Hovrrk'whrrr;  and  I  wond«Trd  fn^jurntly  h<iw  it  happnu'd  that 
the  (irrman  dart'd  to  think  without  imperial  iM*rmissi<»n.  I  well 
remrmln'r  that,  on  a  «frtain  tMfiiHiou.  the  al»le  an<l  a^^rnvssivr  KmjM'nir 
had  <allrd  the  ortii-ers  of  his  army  into  the  White  Hall  of  his  ^n-at 
palaet>.  and  speiikinjj  <»f  the  SiM'ijdisl.s.  who  in  (lermany  l>car  tlu* 
name  of  S<M'ial  DemiM-rats  had  ad«lnvssed  them  in  the  folhtwin^ 
terms:  "As  lonjj  as  I  wear  the  Km|M'n»r's  <-«iat.  I  will  never  yiehl 
to  thcjir  men;  and  I  eall  upon  you  to  follow  me  int<»  a  e«>nfli<-t  whirli 
will  drive  from  our  kingdom  this  miserahle  ralihle.  the  |K»iJt  «»f  the 
human  rare." 

Hut  the  S<M-ial  DemiK-rat.s  were  not  driven  from  (iermany.  They 
have  steadily  iiu*rea,sed  in  numlM*rs  and  it  wa,s  only  a  few  miuiths 
lali'r  that,  at  a  s4*sHion  of  the  (Jerman  Parliament.  I  was  impre<v.se«l. 
during  a  warm  dis<'U.s.sion  of  imperial  measures,  with  theapiM'aranee  of 
.Aupi-st  Hel>el.  who  aros<'.  and  with  word.s  keen  a.s  a  razor's  cil^'c. 
joined  in  the  <|el»at«'  and  Inirled  defiance  at  the  ministers  of  the 
Km|>eror. 

The  Six'ialist  party  luunKers  many  leaders  and  writers.  Kut  amon^ 
them  all.  .Vujfust  Heln-l  is  today  the  international  ehief.  and  Au^nisl 
Beliel  i.s  the  tlis.-ip).-  ..f  K  "-1  \T  "■>  wl..— •  u  riiii.  •.  f. .rm  the  s4-ripturcs 
of  S<>cinli,sm. 

I^t  us  tr>'  to  evpress  lirieliy  tin-  lea«lini>i  of  tliev  areh-lea«|ers  of 
the  international  movement.  The  funilaniental  work  for  all  NK-iali.st.H 
is  Karl  Mar\'s  "Capital."  and  it.s  rtvitatement  in  prartieni  fomi  is 
entitled.  "The  Wife  and  S<M'ialism."  l>y  Ati»:ust  lleliel.  In  "Capital" 
Karl  Marx  analyzes  what  he  rails  rapitali.stic  pn><iueti«>n.  He 
endeavors  to  show  that  e^^mmixlities  have  r*>mnierriftl  value  to  the 
extent  that  lalM»r  has  l>een  employed  itj  their  priwlurtion.  that  the 
modern  rapitalistie  .system  art>se  alntut  the  l>e^innin>;  of  the  eight- 
eenth centurj'  l>erau.se  of  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  and  high- 
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powerc<l  inst riiiiu'iil>  of  prodiiclioii.  fliaf  a  few  men  having'  ^'aiiic<i 
control  of  llu'sr  instruments  of  production,  practically  reduced 
lal)orors  to  the  <-ondilion  of  s«'rfs.  forcing  tlieni  down  to  the  barest 
noeessities  of  life,  while  accuinulatin^'  vast  fortunes  for  themselves. 
Marx's  philosophy  was  l)ased  on  materialism  and  atheism,  and  the 
movement  which  he  starl«>d  hears  a  purely  materialistic  stamp.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  s(i-(alh'<l  "International,"  which  would  unite 
Jill  the  workers  of  the  worhl  to  overthrow  their  ( 'a[)italist  ic  masters. 
The  fjreal  leader,  Hehel,  in  his  work,  "The  Wife  and  Socialism," 
has  restated  Itie  doctrines  of  his  master  and  eiii])liasi/,ed  them  anew. 
We  cannot  make  too  clear  the  stat«>ment  of  these  doctrines. 

(1)  In  the  twenty-third  cha])ter  of  the  above-named  work,  .Vu^ust 
Bebel  says,  "With  the  doin^  away  of  private  i)roperty  and  of  cla.ss 
opposition,  the  state  ^radiially  disa]>pears.  .  .  .  With  the  state 
will  disappear  its  rejjresentatives,  ministers,  parliaments,  standing 
army,  police,  courts,  attorneys,  prison  officials,  ta.\  administration, — 
in  one  word,  the  whole  political  bnsiness." 

(i)  "As  with  the  state,  so  it  will  happen  to  reli^'ion.  .  .  . 
Without  attack  by  force,  and  without  repression  of  o])inion 
religious  orpmi/.ations.  and  with  them,  the  churches,  will  gradually 
di.sapi)ear.  Heli^'ion  is  the  tran.scendent  re])re.sentation  of  a  former 
condition  of  society.  In  proportion  as  human  developnient  j)ropresses 
society  changes,  religion  changes.  It  is,  as  Marx  says,  a  strivinji  for 
an  imaginary  good  fortune  of  the  peoj)le  and  develops  from  a  condi- 
tion of  society  which  is  in  need  of  illusion.  I)ut  di.saj)pears  as  soon  as 
a  realization  of  actual  good  fortune  and  the  ])ossil)ility  of  its  attain- 
ment comes  into  the  mind  of  the  ])eo])le. 

"Morality  exists  also  without  religion.  Only  cranks  or  hv-pocrites 
maintain  the  ()])posite." 

(.'J)  Speaking  of  woman,  Hebel  .says:  "In  lier  choice  of  affection 
she  is  like  man,  free  and  unhindered.  She  frees  or  permits  herself 
to  be  free,  and  form.s  a  relationship  witliout  any  other  regard  than 
that  of  her  own  inclination.  This  rclationshi])  is  a  private  contract 
without  the  intervention  of  a  functionary,  such  as  marriage  was  till 
the  Middle  .\ges."  This  expresses  Bebcl's  fundamental  thought  in 
regard  to  the  marriage  relationship. 

It  is  very  true,  indeed,  that  men  like  James  F.  Carey  declare  that, 
with  Socialists,  religion  is  a  matter  for  private  opinion,  that  there  is 
no  doctrine  taught  by  Socialists  in  regard  to  family  relation.ship.  but 
Carey  and  others  like  him  cannot  speak  for  Socialism.  Bebel.  Marx 
and  Kautsky  are  the  men  who  have  created  the  movement,  and  their 
thought  and  character  is  impres.sed  uj)on  it.  Let  me  repeat,  then: 
International  Socialism  stands,  first  of  all.  for  the  ownership  by  what 
they  call  the  co-operative  commonwealth  of  all  the  means  of  capital- 
istic production  and  distribution  of  products;   secondly,  for  atheism 
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and  a  timtrrial  <iJiicr|iliun  of  mtciety  ami  thr  uiiivrnir:  and  thirdly, 
fur  thr  ttlMilitioii  of  thr  uiarrxtntr  law. 

\Vr  iiut>  »rll  iii«|iiirr  wlirtlirr  S«><-ialiti!<»  an*  •►uHiririitJy  nun*rnni» 
ami  wrll-4ir|{anizr^l  to  |{ivr  any  warrant  that  thry  i-tiuld  liavc  ituffirirfit 
{Miwrr  to  put  into  |»nn'ti<-r  tlir  do<  trim-^  whirli  thry  prrarh.  In  the 
l'nitr«l  Statm  in  the  ntfiil  l'rf>idfiitial  rhtlioii.  the  Nn-iaU^t.H  ra«»t 
nrarly  1.<mm>,(NN)  votr<t.  and  thin  rrprrM*nt<t  only  a  fraction  of  thrir 
rral  -ilrrnK'th.  In  IHHM.  in  thr  Initnl  Station,  thry  ca^^t  hut  i.WU 
votes.  It  ii  true  that  then-  i-*  hut  orir  NM-iidiitii*  inenilMT  in  the 
I'nitrd  Static  ('i>n^rt*H'«,  hut  thntu^hout  the  I'nion  they  hohl  many 
rrprrM'ntalivr  |Mtiilion<«  in  rity  and  Htatr. 

In  (irrat  Hritain  in  ID  10  thr  Nm  ialint  vote  \va>  .S70.(HM)  and  thry 
rlf*<'tr«|  ^'i  nirnilMTH  to  thr  HnKli**!!  Parlianu-nt.  In  Ii4*lpum.  the 
votr  \va^  4HM.JHM).  with  .S.*)  NM-iiilist  iimmuImth  in  thr  ^ovrrnnirntul 
ehatnlHT. 

In  Finland  thr  vote  in  IHII  was  :W1.(NMI  and  thry  had  K7  drputie^ 
in  the  Finnish  I'arliamrnt. 

In  .\ustria  in  l!K>7  thr  SH-ialiHts  cast  niorr  than  l.(XMI.(N)0  votes 
ami  elertrtl  HH  mrnilKT^  to  thr  iiMjKTial  |)arlianirnt. 

In  Fran«-r  in  l!H(>  thry  ra>t  l.KKi.lMHJ  Vi)trs  ami  rhtird  7(J  drputies. 

In  Italy  in  I!HH).  thr  Socialist  vote  wb-h  .S38.(MM>  an<l  they  electetl  « 
delejfates  to  thr  Parliainriit . 

In  (irrmany  m*arly  i.iMMI.CKM)  v«»trs  wrrr  ra«.l  at  thr  hiNt  eUvlion, 
and  thry  havr  110  mrmlM-rs  iti  the  (terninn  Parliament. 

S>  that  in  tin*  iiidn«.frial  ituintrirs  at  thr  pn>M'nt  time  Sn-iali-st^ 
numlHT  alM)ul  l0.iMM).0O0  v«>ters  und  cleet  nuirc  than  500  nicmlicrs 
to  the  various  parliaments. 

The  ne\v«»pa|MTs,  t«M».  an*  an  index  of  S«K'ialistir  strrnjfth.  In 
Kn^land  there  are  W  Swialistie  pa|M'rs;  in  lU-l^'ium.  .W;  in  France, 
70;  in  Italy.  iH,  and  in  (lernumy.  159.  I  have  not  Ikimi  ahle  to 
a.s<-erlain  rxartly  tin*  mi  ml  mt  of  Nx-ialisti*-  pafM-rs  in  thr  I'nititl  St  at  en, 
hut  thrir  numhcr  i.s  oin.sideraiile  und  their  cirrulation  ami  infiuence. 
formitlahle. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  S«K-ialists  an'  ver>'  prartiral  |Mt»|»le.  they 
have  pme  into  |M»liti<-s  in  a  m«>sl  elliiient  way.  with  the  thought  of 
gaining;  eontn»l  of  the  nuH*hiner>'  of  goveniment  in  onler  that  they 
may  overturn  it  and  p«it  into  o|M'ration  what  they  rail  the  '*('o-4i|>era- 
livr  Commonwealth  '" 

I^et  me  make  a  hrief  statement  reKanlinu  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World.  This  oruani^alion  has  Iw-en  in  existeniv  hut  a  few 
years,  hut  it  has  impreHM*d  ils<«|f  on  the  industrial  world  hy  the 
determination  of  it.s  leaders  and  the  ferocity  of  its  attacks.  lU 
general  prinriph*^  are  hut  a  n'-«H'hi»ini'  «»f  thi*  do«-tnnes  of  Marx  and 
Bel>el.  .\  siKnitii-ant  s<Mitenre  in  their  "pnMinhle."  which  heails 
everx"  leaflet  ami  pamphlet  which  they  i.situe.  indicates  their  position. 
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The  sentence  is  this:  "'llic  working'  <l;is^  ;iii«l  thf  impIoyiiiL,'  chiss 
have  nothing'  in  ((imiiiiom.  Hetwt-en  these  \\\tt  cla-ssos,  a  stni^r^le 
must  ^'o  on  until  the  wurkers  of  the  \\()rl<l  or^'ani/.e  as  a  chiss,  take 
possession  nf  the  <-arlli.  the  iiiachiiiery  of  proihiet ioii,  and  alioHsh 
the  waj^e  sVNteni."' 

1  hilt  their  other  tenets  are  th*-  same  a^  ihosc  of  So<iah>ts  may  he 
jud^e<l  from  tlieir  general  writing's,  and  especially  fn>m  their  songs. 
They  take  a  special  pleasure  in  pouring  ridicule  nj)on  reli^'ion. 

While  the  Industrial  Workers  have  |)lans  that  are  \'ery  similar 
to  those  of  Socialists,  it  i>  l)ut  fair  fo  the  Socialists  to  say  that 
the  methods  of  the  Industrial  NNorkers  are  \er>-  (hlferent  from  flic 
inetluxis  of  the  Socialists.  The  Industrial  NVorkers  say  that  their 
nietlnxls  are  not  intended  to  produce  violence,  hut  fhey  admit 
that,  under  present  conditions,  they  will  of  necessity  lead  to  vio- 
lence, as  we  know  was  the  case  in  Lawrence,  and  as  came  very  near 
bein^'  the  case  on  occasions  in  (»ur  Klevated  strike. 

While  speaking'  of  Socialists,  I  desire  to  make  one  point  very  dear, 
namely,  that  those  who  from  time  to  time  advocate  government 
ownership  of  this  industrv  or  that,  as,  for  example,  the  telegraph  or 
the  railroads,  need  not  he  Socialists  at  all.  There  is  much  popular 
confusion  of  thonght  with  regard  to  this  point,  and  the  Socialists  win 
many  converts  to  their  cau.se  hy  pointing  out  the  great  advantage  of 
government  ownershij)  of  certain  industries.  A  man  may  he  a  strong 
opponent  of  Socialism,  and  at  the  same  time  consistently  advocate 
government  ownership  in  many  lines  (»f  industr>'.  for  even  if  the 
government  were  al)lc  to  handle  cfHciently  a  majority  of  (uir  great 
business  imdertakings,  we  would  not  necessarily  l)e  on  flic  road 
toward  Socialism;  ft)r.  as  I  said  above,  flic  Socialist  program  does 
not  begin  oj)eration  until  i)rivate  capitalism  in  all  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  is  absolutely  overthrown. 

B.  Another  revolutionary  movement  to  remedy  our  present  ills 
by  overturning  society  is  Anarchism.  .Vnarchism  is  a  doctrine  which 
has  its  roots  in  the  French  Revolution;  it  grew  and  develo|)cd  among 
the  wretched  victims  of  Russian  despotism,  where  it  took  the  name 
of  Xihilism;  its  chief  apostles  have  been  IVoudhoni,  Hakounine, 
Reclus  and  Kropotkin  in  Kuroiic;  and  Benjamin  W.  'rmker  in 
America. 

It  is  <lifhcull  to  a.scertain  the  nnml)ers  and  influence  of  .Vnarchists. 
People  at  large  realize  their  existence  only  wjien.  during  some  crisis, 
they  are  startled  by  some  terrible  outrage  or  the  assa.ssination  of 
some  great  ruler,  connnitfed  by  Anarchists;  such,  for  example,  as 
the  bomb  outrages  in  Ilaymarket  Sf|uare  in  Chicago  in  1880,  the 
murder  of  President  McK'inlcy  in  IHtll^or  t!ic  murder  of  high  officials 
in  Spain,  Italy  or  Ihissia. 

There  are  two  schools  of  Anarchists, — the  school  of  violence  and 
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thr    «»-4-allr«l    phi*  I         IhrV    Inith    *rrk    llir       '        '     '  <• 

i!r^lnn(ii»n  of  ^o".  ■  i  •  Ihm»I  of  \  lolrni'r  w«iul«l  ai  • 

it  \»y  iiicanii  nf  (lynatiiitr  or  miy  t»lhrr  jmiwcKuI  «grnrv  at  thrir  coro- 
nuintl.      Tlir  !  '  '.H»Iof.\i.  \\owl«l  dlinatr  [►noplr 

M)  BJt  to  «|o  a  'I   for  K"  ■•  '  Thr  mIkmiI  of   \  lo- 

Iriicr  MrrniJi  tii  have  m>  cItK-tniir  of  rrt^umtnirtioii       It*  whoir  f<»rre 
in  ImmiI  lip  'Mirtioii.      IMiili>Mi|)liii*iil  Aiian-lii<kt<>  cluiiii  thut    tliry 

woiiM   ri-<  ■    MH-irty  on    tlir   lmii<t  of   frt*t*  <<o-o|M*rutioii   aiixiiiK 

gntiipji.  iinialirr  or  largrr.  as  thr  t-aM*  may  \*c.     Itoth  nrhtMiiit  af^rrr 
i  'lining;  dial  all  |M>vrrty  iiiiitt  ttviM*.  that  (iiMlasthr  ~  ' 

.1  .  raiiiiot  rxinl.  that  morality  alitl  rrliKioii  an*  hut  ||j< 

of  thoar  who  wotihl  maintiiin  authority  and  that  the  iniliviilual  nnint 
Im*  a  law  unto  hiiu.M'If. 

I  have  to  {Miint  out  hrrt-  that  S<HMali.Hni  anti  Anarchism  urt'  natural 
op|M)»itr;i.  International  SM'iuli.Hui.  which  in  thr  only  form  of  (xinxr- 
(|Urn(-f,  niaintaiiiH  that  all  iNtwcrn,  all  privilc^'rs.  all  iiulhority.  in 
(Tntrn**!  in  thr  ('o-o|M'rati\i'  ( 'omnionwralth.  with  thr  ri^'lit  aiul  duty 
to  •dniiniiitrr  rvrr>'thinK  for  thr  l>rnrfit  of  all.  Ananhi.sm  would 
rrniovr  all  <i^ntral  mannK'rmrnt.  n\\  authority,  would  nuikr  thr 
individual  frti*  from  all  «*\t«Tnal  restraints. 

('.  Ilr  would  Im*  a  |MM»r  phy.sirian  or  surjjron  who  would  attrnipt  to 
pivr  HMurdirs  or  to  rut  |Htrtions  from  thr  ImmIv  of  a  patirnt  without 
undrnttandiuf;  hunuin  iinatomy.  physiolo^'y.  thr  previous  histor>'  of 
thr  patirnt  in  qumtion.  something  of  thr  family  hi.stor>',  aji  well  a« 
thr  j;rnrrnl  rfTwt  of  dni^s  nr  the  r<*sult  tif  particular  oiwrntions.  and 
in  diM'ussint;  rtMninlies  for  the  diseased  condition  of  MM-iety  nn<l 
civili74ition,  it  is  nrcrvuirj'  to  make  a  similar  study  so  that  thrrc  may 
Iw  a  pn»sp<*<-t  that  «»ur  rrniedies  and  our  operations  may  do  >;«kk1  nn<l 
not  |M'rlwips  injun'  or  kill  the  patient.  It  is  necess;ir>-  for  otir  pur]Mtsr 
in  haml  to  analyrr  husinrAs  in  its  relation  to  civiliration.  to  clrarly 
ascertain  what  husinrs-s  and  civilization  imply.  I»y  what  pnw^sses 
thry  havr  Iwen  <levelope«l  from  past  condifiotis.  what  in  their  nature 
eau.ses  industrial  tlinictdtirs.  ami  then 

I).   (live  the  pnihahle  efTe<'t  of  the  reiiii«in>.  iir>i|Misf,| 
I  I  I   l»y  SiK'ialism. 
nj)   hy  .\narehism.  and 

K.  then  imlicate  what  should  Im*  tin-  r<-tiii-<:i<-s  m  1 1  •-  lii^'ht  of  our 
knowhtlfje  of  liusinewH.  ejviliralion  and  pn»j:re«.'. 

What  does  luisiii.  s^  iiii|il\  .'  In  its  external  funn^  n  implies  farms, 
plantations,  niines.  tjuarries,  machiner>*.  facl<»ries.  stores,  warehouses, 
railniads.  steanjships.  hanks.  str>rk  exchanges,  mail  serviiv.  telegraph. 
teleph«»ne.  wireless.-  the  whole  w<>rld  meshetl  together  in  an  industrial 
network.  Hut  is  that  all?  No.  there  must  he  strong  lalMirers, 
skillet!  arti.sans,  |)owerful.  rex»urceful  captains  of  industry.     And  is 
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that  uU?  Most  us.surcdly  not.  The  workmen  and  their  leaders  are 
hut  the  executive  manifestation  of  the  ^'enius  of  humanity  a])j)Iie(l  to 
the  pnxhiction  and  distrihution  of  iinhislrial  ])ro(hicts.  Society, 
hiw,  government,  must  be  deeply  studied  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
the  business  and  business  captains  of  today  have  emerged  from  the 
different  conditions  of  past  a^es. 

Now  what  are  the  recpiisites  of  actual  business? 

(1)  Stable  p)vernment.  \'ou  couldn't  do  much  in  the  way  of 
business  in  Mexico  at  the  present  time.  Whatever  interferes  with 
the  stability  of  government  and  the  regular  operation  of  business  law, 
interferes  to  that  extent  with  business  ])rosperity. 

i'-i)  Personal  initiative.  Without  personal  initiative,  the  giiiding 
brain,  ami  the  strong  individual  interest  that  starts  industrial  opera- 
tions, follows  them  assiduously,  with  anxious  personal  care,  to  the 
final  outcome,  no  business  worthy  of  the  name  could  even  begin  to 
be.  to  say  nothing  of  being  (-ontinued  to  success. 

(S)  Surrounding  conditions  of  civilization,  lying  deep  in  the  nature 
and  heart  of  man  which  foster  thrift,  initiative,  regard  for  law  and 
order,  repression  of  self-indulgence,  capacity  for  working  with  one's 
fellows,  for  whetting  the  human  intellect  to  keenness  in  present  activ- 
ity, and  some  degree  of  foresight  for  the  future, — all  are  absolutely 
necessarj'  for  industrial  life,  and  I  believe  any  thinking  man  will 
agree  with  the  great  man  whose  birthday  we  celebrated  yesterday, 
George  Washington,  that  the  fountain  of  all  these  virtues  that  lead 
to  i)atriotism  and  industry,  to  morality  and  sound  public  life,  is 
religion  and  a  belief  in  an  All  W  ise  Father  of  the  imiverse. 

Furthermore,  a  study  of  business  implies  a  study  of  human  wants, 
for  all  business  im})lies  activities  tending  to  the  satisfaction  of  Inunan 
wants,  and  human  wants  lead  us  into  a  deep  discussion  of  human 
nature  in  its  present  relationships,  its  appetites,  its  weaknesses  and 
its  antecedents,  leading  us  into  the  domain  of  education,  law  and 
religion, — in  a  word,  into  the  forms  of  civilization,  so  that  we  may 
understand  the  means  of  production  and  exchange  as  adapted  to 
human  needs. 

Now,  with  regard  to  our  civilization  of  today,  the  thing  that 
impresses  us  above  all  else  is  the  wonderful  way  in  which  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  practically  all  human  beiiigs  have  been  brought 
together  into  what  might  be  called  human  unity.  I  need  not  dwell 
on  the  wonderful  inventions  that  have  helped  to  bring  this  about. 
We  are  forever  speaking  of  them.  Tint  we  flo  not  efpially  realize  and 
bear  in  mind,  especially  when  discussing  the  hardships  and  evils  of 
present  conditions,  that  these  things  are  of  immeasurable  benefit  to 
the  human  race,  and  that  all  these  inventions  of  which  we  boast  are 
but  the  ])roducts  of  brain  and  genius  acquired  by  antecedent  develop- 
ment. The  winds  and  waves  of  themselves  never  made  an  aeroplane, 
an  automobile,  or  a  wirele.ss  telegraph. 
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'1  tuitk.  for  a  itioiuriit  liiiu  the  wlmlt*  world  aii<i  all  it»  inlinl'itants, 
Mark,  liniwii  ami  uliitr,  iiilialiitiii^'  all  <liinr«.  ami  in  all  <lr^'n-r»  <if 
ruitivatittn  aiul  rnidriirM.  of  rrruiritiriit  «»r  brutality,  or  nkill  or  »ocial 
hcl|i|r«>iiic?i<,  liavf  Itrrn  tintii^'lit  into  torn  h  throii^'li  tlir  or^'anirin^ 
^ciiiun  «»f  thr  Irudrm  of  liuiiiaii  kind.  I'ro^rfHi  Ita.i  hmii^lit  almiil 
IhuH  (ttiidition^  that  Iriid.  tirit,  touurdn  wifrty.  iiotfin*!,  touard 
rnjoyinriit.  and.  tliir«lly.  towardn  rrali/.in^  thr  idraU  of  liuinaiiity. 
'I'hii  <Milidartty  of  the  hiiiiian  ratt*  i<i  an  a(-<|iii<»ititin  tir.it  known  in  our 
own  tiinw.  Nothing;  likr  it  ever  cxiJitnl  U'for**.  The  human  rat-c 
rvrr  Irmird  Up  toward  it.  hut  now  it  has  Im-imi  inrasunihly  aM'oin- 
pli.<tlir«l.  and  att-ittiiplishrd  for  all  tiiiir.  And  ItMikin^  thmu^'h  the 
viata-H  of  thr  fulurr,  \\r  can  >««f  that  idoii^'  thrv  linrs  futurr  pni^frrna 
is  to  f«)nu*. 

I  rail  altrntion  l<»  thrso  Ihiii^'s  l»r«au>r  I  want  to  niakr  it  vrrj* 
rlrur  that  civiliKation,  even  with  all  it.s  drftN-t.s,  ha.s  ^rcat  iH-nrfita 
and  ina^nifi«-«Mit  possihilitir«i,  that  thrsc*  hrm-ril.s  havr  conn-  l»y  rr^mlar 
pr»»^rf.vH  i>f  thr  rarr  fmiii  past  a^r.s.  ami  that  an  rntirr  «ivrrtiirn  «>f 
the  prcMMit  forniH  of  rivilir^'d  activity  woidd  jctipardiw  the  l>enefits 
which  wr  now  rnjov.  This  ihoii^'ht  will  lM'<innr  clrarrr  a.s  wc  di.s- 
ru.HH  our  s<*ron<l  topic,  viz..  thr  sta^'j-s  of  drvrlopniriit  that  havr  h'd 
up  to  the  present  foruj.s  of  human  jwH-iety. 

A  study  of  thr  rrniains  of  Iniiiian  Ikmu^.s  from  prehi.storir  a^'rs, 
coupird  with  a  study  of  tin-  l>arl>arians  and  sjiva^'rs  of  the  present 
day;  a  study  of  thr  aiicinit  typrs.  of  thr  ctinditioiis  and  methiMU  of 
mrdiarval  timrs.  r\hil»it  clrarly  that  tin*  «ivili/;ition  of  today  has  l>een 
rracjird  l»y  thr  slrady  pn)^;rrss  of  mankind,  (ountlrs.s  a^;es  have 
iK'en  sjM'nt  in  thr  pnM'ess.  hut  such  is  thr  naliirr  of  human  ^jniwth. 
Fn»m  thr  kitchrn  mid<lrns  aiul  thr  cafes  of  thr  oM  world,  fn»m 
tin*  prrhistoric  Swiss  villa^'rs,  as  wril  as  from  thr  study  of  thr  .s4ivaf;rs 
in  remote  rejjion.s  today,  wr  rrali/.r  thr  hnitisli  rtmditions  of  un<le- 
veloped  hunmn  life.  I  do  not  hrrr  discuss  thr  suhjift  «»f  the  "fall  of 
man."  That  Im-Ioii^is  to  the  n>alin  of  ihrolofjy  and  is  in  n«i  wise 
inennAi-Htent  with  the  fart.s  which  I  om  liere  presenting'.  ('n»ucliing 
in  caves  and  holes  in  the  (ground,  full  of  terror  and  weak  l>eyond  nil 
animals,  primitive  man  In-^'ins  to  rmrr>;r  into  s«Kinl  lifr.  Our 
Sociali.Htic  hrethren.  in  lauding  the  giMNi  (pialities  of  human  nature 
imrelieved  hy  n*ligii»n.  seem  to  forget  that  even  today  there  are  Innnan 
t>eings  who  indulge  in  thr  pnicticr  of  rating  human  flesh;  that 
mon.sters  of  initpiity  linve  live<j  in  nil  oge.s  of  thr  world,  long  l»ef<)re 
capitalism  was  ever  thought  of.  and  it  is  diflicult  to  Iwlieve  that  these 
hnilish  tendencies  would  di.s;ipi>ear  under  thr  magic  woril.H  c»f  any 
thei)reti«nl  system.  I*rimitive  man,  expo.netl  to  the  fur>'  of  the  ele- 
ments and  his  own  passions,  seems  to  have  l>een  save*!  fmm  destruc- 
tion by  the  dawning  light  of  intelligence  and  the  iiawning  l>elief  in  a 
superior  jxiwer  that  nile«l  his  life. 
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III  ancient  times,  sultjrrl  to  the  hard  conditions  of  undeveloped 
life.  sul>ject  to  the  dreadful  tyranny  of  the  few  who  mastered,  man- 
kiml  as  a  whole  had  still  hut  few  benefits  which  distin^'uished  them 
ahove  the  heasls.  ( 'i\  ili/ation.  indeed.  develoj)s  in  a  few  fa\()red 
spots,  in  (ireecc  and  Home,  in  K^'ypt  and  in  western  Asia,  hut  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind  are  sunk  in  want  and  sulferin^.  The  few 
in(li\'iduals  act  as  desj)ots  and  tyrants;  the  hordes  of  luankind  ap|)car 
simply  as  masses  and  not  as  individuals. 

And  yet,  ancient  times  exhil)it  a  distinct  ^'ain  licyond  prehistoric 
a^es.  because  even  a  few  real  personalities  are  ])roduce(l.  and  Ix'cause 
they  manifest  a  tendency,  however  slight,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
life  for  a  portion  of  the  race. 

Mediaeval  times  are  characteri/ed  by  feudalism— a  system  of  land- 
holdinj;  by  which  the  great  hordes  of  barbaiians,  who  in  ancient 
times  had  been  without  the  ])ale  of  law  and  the  light  of  education. 
are  now  brought  into  organi/ation;  which,  however  crude  it  may 
have  been,  however  nnich  inecjuality  and  tyraiuiy  it  may  have  j)ro- 
duced,  definitely  and  distinctly  tended  to  the  unification  of  the 
races  and  the  transmission  to  them  of  some  elementary  knowledge 
of  law  and  progress.  Add  to  that  the  unspeakable  value  of  the  new 
doctrine  of  Christ,  born  at  the  close  of  the  ancient  period,  whose  life 
and  teaching  now  begin  to  illumine  the  world,  make  it  possible  for 
the  crude  mas.ses  of  humanity  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

The  invention  of  guii])owdcr.  the  u.se  of  cannon  broke  to  ])ieces  the 
foundations  of  feudal  life;  and  then,  later,  the  invention  of  the  steam 
engine  and  other  industrial  machines  have,  indeed,  as  Knrl  Marx 
says.  "hel])ed  mightily  in  bringing  on  otir  ])resent  ca])italistic  era." 

Before  considering  the  evils  of  the  cai)italislic  regime,  let  us  again 
briefly  summarize  the  inestimable  benefits  which  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  the  race  has  hitherto  ])roduced.  First,  solidarity  of  the  race, 
— ])liysically,  industrially,  and.  to  a  degree,  intellectually.  Christian- 
ity has  added  to  that  a  conception  of  brotherhood,  of  self -sacrifice 
for  ])ublic  gain,  the  relief  of  suffering,  becau.se  we  are  all  brothers 
inasmuch  as  we  are  all  children  of  Cod.  This  floctrine  has  not  come 
from  materialism,  iior  from  atheism,  but  is  the  highest  product  of 
man's  sjiiritiial  cxj)ericnce.  Imhistrially.  the  world  has  been  brought 
into  actual  productive  co-operation.  The  adjustment,  in  many  ways, 
is  crude;  the  efTect,  in  many  ways,  unjust;  but  actual  industrial 
co-o])eration  of  the  entire  human  race  exists:  and,  furthermore,  in 
that  industrial  co-operative  productivity  the  individual  counts  for 
more  than  he  has  ever  counted  in  the  history  of  the  world  before. 
The  great  lever,  of  course,  is  education;  and.  bad  as  our  civilization 
may  be.  universal  education  is  not  only  made  possible,  but.  in  most  of 
the  leading  countries  today,  it  is  actually  compul.sor\'.     The  child  of 
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Ihr  M  of  llir  tiitrllrftiml  lirritaj'r  of  the 

rm  •  •  kn  the  jMJwrrs  of  all  the  Ht.rM. 

Whilr  «lr|)|onni;  "whitr  »Uvrr>'"  ami  in«luitrial  tyranny.  Irt  u< 

not  for^'rt  If  '     '  '         '!ir  rlilhl  of  thr  |MMir  limil  rnjoVrtl  Mt 

many  o|i|Mir  i  hr  «lo«*4  t<Hluy.      1  hr  otitliMtk  for 

the  future  w  even  ItriKhlrr.  SVr  how  many  iuifcjf\ianl»  there  are 
aKain»t  ever>'  evil.  Tyranny  i»f  nil  kimli.  when  hmiiffht  into  the 
light  of  the  worhra  piililir  tipiiiioii.  lM*(;inii  to  cniiiilile  The  greatest 
dnpot  in  the  worhi  feam  the  f(ri)winti  nmiK-HiURnrM  of  his  subjecU. 
Ttie  mere  ituteiiieiit  of  a  K^i**^  «•>*"<'  l»e»;ini»  to  hrinK'  alMiut  it.H  over- 
throw.  ShoH  thiit  n  law  is  iinjuit  tiMlny,  ami  that  law  is  diMimefl. 
Show  that  a  man  ift  a  tyrant  tinlay.  ami  that  man  will  tremhie  for 
hii  life 

While  Miying  all  thix.  I  ilo  not  fort^'et  for  a  moinrnt  that  \Ke  have, 
n%  I  liave  Miid  liefore.  many  and  ^'rievoiis  eviU.  The  cjuefttion  is, 
.\futl  intr  ririlizttlion  Ik  lUftrnyni  in  order  to  reinrdy  thrmY  vis  our 
friend*,  the  StK'iali.nt.i  and  the  Anarchist.H  maintain,  or  ran  the 
meann  that  have  already  priMiuertJ  the  l>enefit.H  that  we  enjoy  l>e 
relieil  u|Min  to  remove  our  MK-inl  di'irnM's  and  fnrr>*  tlir  worhl  to 
Ifrraler  heijjhtji? 

I>el  US  n«iw  consider  whether  the  S<Kiali.Ht  movement  xs  helpful  or 
dangentu<i  in  i>ur  prrjient  (ittidition;  whether  the  idea  f»f  the  Socialist 
i<i  |M><i<ii)tle  of  attainment;  and  if  m*.  whether  it  will  liriiif;  aUiut.  as 
the  StMnalistA  claim,  a  parndiM*  on  earth. 

Perhaps  we  ran  l>eHt  approach  IIicm*  cpiestions  hy  rea<linfj  the 
indictment  of  our  pn*«MMit  rapitalistir  Hvstcm  a.n  j^iven  in  tlie  Sn-ialistic 
CamiNiiKi)  Hook  for  Ihc  year  1!)H.  It  is  a  partial  elal>omtion  of  the 
jjoctrine  of  Karl  Marx  and  Au>ni'*t  Hcl»cl. 

I.  Wealth  and  |)ower  have  Ik***!!  conccntnited  in  a  vcr>'  few  hands. 
ii.  Tlie  vant  majority  of  the  |M*ttple  live  in  hopelexs  |M»verty. 

3.  They  are  Imdly  housed. 

■4.  T)ie  ffovemment  and  the  courts,  nml  even  the  church,  are 
thoroui;hly  c«>mipt  under  the  influentr  of  the  inonofHilists. 

5.  The  jfrrat  husinevn  of  the  <n»unlr>'  is  ctmiluctt^il  l»y  fratid.  stocks 
are  walerwl.  fotMls  are  adultenileil.  railroads  are  tlinhoneslly  managed. 

II.  The  oimfietitive  system  is  of  necessity  extremely  wasteiul.  and 
irails 

7.  To  a  ver>*  larjje  i»ercenta|ie  of  commercial  failures. 

8    The  puMic  V  hooU  «»f  the  Tnitcd  States  ore  inefficient. 

9.  I'anit^  arc  ver>-  ounmon. 

10.  Crime,  insanity  and  suici«les  characterire  our  ajre. 

11.  S>cial  vice  is  a  natural  out^'rowth  of  our  present  sj'slem. 
W.  The  extent  of  divorce  makes  marriage  a  failure. 

13,  Immiioi&tion  is  encouraged  to  moke  more  helpless  the  cause  of 
the  workin^ion. 
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11.  The  war  sjiirit  is  iii«-iilatt'<l  iti  our  |)iil)lic  schools.  Vast  sums 
of  iiionry  an*  paiil  for  old  wars  and  th<*  preparation  for  new  ones. 

Iti  tiiif  wi.ril,  our  t'Mlin-  civili/alion  is  h<tpeKvssly  corrupt  because  of 
the  presence  »if  capital  in  private  hands. 

I  heUeve  that  ^'oo<l  sense  will  permit  us  to  admit  that  most  of  the 
facts  j^ivcu  hy  the  Socialists  are  well  foun<lcd,  hut  will  also  lead  u.s 
to  al).solutely  deny  the  conclusions  of  the  Socialists,  and  that,  too, 
witluMit  endeavorinir  to  co\-er  tlu'  Socialists  with  opprobrium  or 
ridicule. 

The  jJToverl)  that  what  is  every  man's  liusiness  is  no  man's  business 
is  very  old  and  very  true  and  very  stronj^,  and  applies  with  fatal 
force  to  tiic  doctrine  of  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth.  Of 
coiirse.  the  Socialists  tell  us  that  under  the  Socialisti<'  re^,'ime  there 
will  he  no  such  thini,'  as  a  wajje  system,  and  that  the  workers  would 
share  in  the  common  profits  of  industry,  and  the  ^'ain  thereliy  would 
he  so  vast  that  it  would  more  than  olVset  the  ])resent  spur  of  private 
initiative.  Hut  the  absurdity  of  this  is  manifest,  as  .soon  as  one 
attem])ts  to  concretely  plan  the  details  of  such  a  system.  When  all 
jjovernments  and  all  corjxirations,  as  we  now  know  them,  are  abolished 
what  will  sui)ply  their  ]>lace?  Can  the  world  net  on  without  p)\ern- 
ment?  Who  will  take  the  lead  in  industry?  \Mio  will  do  the  dirty 
work?  Who  will  do  the  easy  work?  Who  will  do  the  manual  work? 
Who  will  do  the  brain  work?  Who  will  divide  the  i)nniucls?  If 
evenly,  where  is  the  justice  of  su<li  a  plan?  \\  ill  he  who  is  conscious 
of  liavini:  done  a  suj)erior  service  be  .satislied  with  an  onlinary  share? 
Would  tho.se  that  do  as  little  as  they  possibly  can  under  present  cir- 
cumstances glow  with  zeal  utidcr  Socialism,  which  ap])ears  to  piar- 
antee  a  livelihood  for  all  men? 

Ah,  but  they  .say.  remove  monopoly,  remoxc  ])rivate  ca])ilalism, 
and  all  these  evils  that  we  (dm])lain  of.  tlie  l)ad  houses,  the  bad 
sanitation,  the  miserable  waj^es.  the  jiolitical  corni})tion,  the  dis- 
honesty in  commercial  life,  the  failure  of  business,  the  illiteracy 
amoiiu'  the  |H'oi)le,  ])anics,  crime,  suicidal  insanity,  vice  and  the 
divorce  evil,  unwholesome  immigration,  the  throttlinu  of  the  press, 
and  wars  will  disaj)jn'ar. 

(iood  nriifher  Sociali>t.  T  pray  you.  remove  your  jiiiik  spectacles, 
and  study  Iniman  nature.  The  attem])t  t(»  state  anything  like  a 
thorough-going  .system  of  Socialism  in  ])ractical  operation  reveals  its 
absurdity.  It  is  not  ])ossible  to  establish  such  an  economic  and  social 
system. 

Is  the  organized  ntovement  known  as  International  Socialism, 
then,  without  danirer?  On  the  contrary,  the  dangers  from  it  are 
very  great  and  very  real.  It  draws  under  its  banners  all  tlu)se  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  present  conditions;  and.  through  great  skill  and 
leadership,  through  large  numbers  and  most  skilful  political  organiza- 
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lU'.  '    '  »'  i>  1" 

for  ..f  tlir  V 

It  b  ptMMtlile  for  Ihriii  to  ntnliliih  n  r^nir  which  iUey  would  mil 
S«M-iali«li«-,  wliirli  wniiltl  Irtul  (o  hrrnk  down  tlir  MifrpianN  of  rivili- 
uitiMii.  nliii'ti  I  have  riiuinrnitr«l  I"  <»vrrllin»w  tlir  l«*Kal  wifc- 
i;uard»  ami  thr  Mtcial  rhr«*kB  nii«l  lialniicm  which  now  niakr  pn>^mui 
|Mi%.4ililr.  it  woulil  l»r  unite  |M>iiHililr  for  the  S<M'iali'itii,  uiilr%H  clicckrtl. 
to  |»luii|;r  thr  world  lutn  a  %\irt\r^  ni  dr-ijHitinm  sw\\  a-,  it  hrin  never 
Men  l>r{ore 

S'  "        llir  ttthrislic  |iri>|>a^Miitia  «>f    ihi-   "n><  iaii><l  s   is   lii.iw  iv**  n 

•rri'  ii-r.  fur  ull  hi'lttirk'  >»Ih«w«»  that  men  have  |in»jfresM'd  ctnly 

m»  tliry  liavr  drvrlo|>r<l  in  iqiirittial  |>ower  and  charactrr;  and.  as  for 
the  third  (Miint.  toiirhin^  the  alxilition  of  ntnrha^e.  Socialism  tends 
to  lireak  d<>\Mi  the  moral  <uifr^uards  which  are  never  tcMt  strong  in  a 
complrx  s«K'iety.  and  would  tend  t«»  Ix'stialire  the  human  nice.  Con- 
ditions in  which  men  would  have  n<»  Ix'lief  in  (omI.  in  which  the 
rrlation<i  of  the  <M'\e^  would  Ix*  pmmiM'uou.s.  would  not  Im-  n  pamdi.sr 
on  rnrth  hut  a  niir>'  Im>^  which  would  mean  d(*t*adencr.  decay,  and 
death. 

Hut  I  lirlieve  that  the  human  nice  is  altogether  t<K»  ntunly  and  too 
virile  to  fall  ino  the  iMittomlcKH  Ini^'  of  S<M'iali.Hm. 

We  may  all  jjnint  that  many  of  the  Ntcialists  and  the  Induslrwd 
Worker*  of  the  World  are  "iiiK-cre  ami  caniest ;  hut  lu»w  can  the  latter, 
for  example.  I>e  helpful  in  adjunlin^  the  delicate  and  difficult  c|ue»tionA 
<d  human  a5(.<uMMation.  when  they  insist,  first  of  all.  that  the  working 
clau  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  in  common,  and  that 
they  must  fight  until  the  one  clasji  has  completely  destniyc*!  the 
other?  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  nu)vement  calletl  Christian 
Socialism,  hut  it  is  not  necessary  to  diM-uss  that  movement  in  this 
connectitin.  It  is  dininilt  l«)  In-lieve  that  the  Christian  Socialists 
are  not  visionar>'  and  misjjuide*!.  and  any  Inteniational  Socialist  who 
s^waks  his  mind  fnT-ly  will  acknowledge  In**  ctuitcmpt  for  them. 

I.iltle  attention  mini  l>e  pai<i  to  the  S<KMalistic  communities  that 
have  l»een  estahlished  in  the  Cnite*!  States  ami  elsewhere,  for  they 
are  of  little  con.sei|uence;  an«l.  as  they  have  always  Im-<mi  failures, 
they  a«ld  nothing;  to  the  fonv  of  the  S<M'ialistic  arpument.  Much  is 
Miitl  al)out  New  Zealand  as  prr>vin>r  the  Snialistic  {xisition.  How 
ahsiinl!  New  Zenl.ind  is  not  a  Nwialistic  state,  nor  anything  like  it. 
Fortunate  in  climate,  in  soil,  and  in  |MipuIation.  an»l  in  the  guidance 
of  skilful  laUir  leaders,  much  tnie  progress  is  lieing  made.  The 
Soeialist  movement  has  had  practimlly  nothing  to  do  with  industrial 
advance  in  New  /calami 

.Vs  reganls  Anan'hi.sm  its  d«K'tnnes  and  remetlies  nee<l  r»ccupy  us 
but  ver>'  hriefly.  As  far  as  it  is  constructive,  it  rests  on  voluntary 
co-operation.     No   sensible  |>erson.   who  has  ever   imdertaken   anv 
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serious  pnicticul  work,  will  lu'lii'Nf  f<»r  «»iie  moiiuMit  that  vohinfary 
co-operutittu  can  a«-coiii|»lisli  the  work  «>f  tliis  ficrfc  ;m(|  si'lfisli  old 
world. 

One  of  tilt'  l)fst  proofs  of  tlio  inil*liu-ss  aiul  lolcraiic*'  of  our  j)resent 
capilalistif  system  -such  as  it  is  aii<l  of  the  fart  it  has  within  it  the 
seeds  of  pn)^ress.  lies  in  tlif  fad  that  the  Socialist  niovenicnt  itself 
has  heeii  enahled  to  n-ach  its  |)r«vsciil  |)osition  of  power,  ^^hen,  in 
former  times,  would  it  ha\e  been  possible  for  men.  whose  avowed 
ohjeet  was  the  »)verturn  of  j,'overnment.  to  he  allow(>(l  to  work  their 
way  into  national  councils  and  lay  tlwir  ])lans  hefore  the  whole  world? 
Time  was  when  their  heads  would  have  heeii  stuck  on  j)ikes  an«l 
adorned  the  j^ates  of  cities,  (iooil  j)ro()f  it  is  that  w«>  today  rely  upon 
reason  and  u])on  justice  in  dealing  with  all  men.  e\'cn  with  those  who 
come  to  us  with  words  of  treason  upon  their  lips. 

Now  then,  what  have  we  to  say  as  to  the  real  reuiedy  for  the  e\ils 
from  which  we  sutrer!'  Iv\cessive  monopoly,  corrui)tion  in  ^'overn- 
ment,  corruption  in  business.  fre(|ucnt  injustice  in  wa^es.  and  in 
hours  of  work;  the  |)rol)lems  of  immigration,  of  disease,  of  sui<-ide, 
of  in.sanity,  and  divorce  -what  shall  he  our  remedies  and  solutions? 

I/et  us  take  New  Zealand  as  an  example.  Co-operation  is  there 
the  watchword. — not  co-operation  that  looks  to  the  destruction  of 
private  initiative,  or  of  i)rivate  capital,  hut  that  which  looks  to  com- 
mon action,  wiierever  common  action  is  possilile;  which  looks  to  the 
spirit  of  l)rotherhood  to  i)roduce  that  nnitual  understanding  whereby 
individuals,  with  all  their  .selfishness,  may  be  led  to  subordinate 
somethinj^  of  their  ])ersonal  fiiuu  to  the  j.jeneral  good.  Every  one  of 
the  difficulties  from  which  we  iu)w  suffer  has  a  definite,  practical 
remedy;  but  its  solution,  its  aj)plication,  will  depend  upon  the  s])irit 
of  Christ  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  "Thou  shall  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy  strength, 
with  all  thy  minds,  and  thy  nei^hlxtr  as  thyself."  No  materialistic 
conception,  no  atheistic  conce])tion,  can  i)ossibly  lead  to  this.  Not  by 
breaking  down  the  sj)riiii,'s  of  s])iritiial  life  will  men  Iiel])  to  cure 
disea.ses, — be  fair  and  honorable  in  their  dealings,  and  have  a  sen.se 
of  duty  in  their  social  ami  i)ul)lic  life,  but  through  reverent  following 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Creator. 

The  sjjirit  of  religion  is  the  executive  spirit  of  mankind.  It  is  the 
insj)iration  which  leads  to  power,  as  well  as  to  the  purification  of 
conduct.  It  is  just  as  true  in  the  lower  forms  as  in  the  higher  forms. 
The  .s]Mrit  of  human  j^rogress  among  the  nations  is  merely  a  recital  of 
religious  history.  When  the  (ireeks  and  Romans  were  vitalized  by  a 
belief  in  their  gods,  all  that  was  valuable  in  their  civilization  was 
developed.  When  the  Eg^i^tian  was  true  to  his  deities,  he  built  the 
pyramids.  When  the  Puritan  had  a  burning  faith  in  the  presence  of 
the  living  God,  he  established  his  home  in  the  wilderness  in  the  New 


Worlii  alul  laiil  tlir  fountiationn  of  tlir  Ciutnl  S(atr».  NMirit  the 
Cathulir'a  Ijclirf  Haa  vital  ill  thr  Muliilr  A^ra.  hr  huilt  thr  <-athrtiruls, 
he  |uiiittr«l  immortal  pirturrs.  hr  Imilt  tlir  liunpitalii;  ami.  Iiraving 
all  ilan^'rr*.  thr  <'ntli)ill<'  liiiiiii mark'  l»<»rr  thr  ••ruin  ti»  thr  jUiVttj'r, 
seeking  to  tiritu'  .ill  iiirii  tii(<>  uiiit\  of  frlluWfthi|>  •ti><l  into  (lie  <<pirit  of 
Christ. 

Not  to  thr  .*Nm  uili^l.  thru,  or  to  thr  Ann^rhi^t.  hut  to  Mirh  (iottrinr 

a*  that  of  the  ^ntml  old  1'o|m*.  I^i  XIII.  in  hi<i  KiiryrlK'nl  on  "Thr 
Condition  of  Ijilior."  »houid  wr  Icxik  for  a  juiit  Noltition  of  our  social 

oii«I  Uiri       Inthiihrf  >  that  j>ri\atr  ppi|KTty 

i*  II'  :. ml  not  only  our  ■■ll^.  hut  rvrn  thr  ili^j- 

nity  and  Minity  of  man,  thr  |>rrmanrnt'r  of  the  hi»mr.  thr  virility  of 
thr  huriuin  itiM-k.  nn<l  riinilition<«  hivorahlr  to  thr  uornhip  of  (mhI. 

On  this  <hH-(rinr  of  thr  ^'n*at  I.<*o  \vr  In^lirvr  that  all  should  unitr^ 
I'rotr^taitt  and  Catholir.  ri^ht-thinkinf;  Jrw.n  and  (irntilrs.  \\  •■ 
•hoiild  unitr  a^;ain«»t  thr  SM-ialint  for  thr  sjinrtily  of  thr  homr,  mo- 
noniir  and  Ir^'al  juntirr  In'tuf*'!!  iiuin  and  man.  thr  niaititrnanrr  of 
law  and  «>rdrr.  th«>M'  divinr  tirji  tlint  hincl  humanity  to  the  .Ml  Wi-ir 
Uulrr  of  the  univrrnr. 

"Strtkr  for  >our  altiin  anil  >uur  fim, 
God  oaii  your  native  Uo<l!  " 
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